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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL 
FOR 1952 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 1951. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


WITNESSES 


HON. FRANK PACE, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

KARL R. BENDETSEN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(GENERAL MANAGEMENT) 

GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER 

COL. C. K. McALISTER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, 
BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. CLOVIS E. BYERS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G1 

MAJ. GEN. W. O. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G4 

BRIG. GEN. R. 8S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Sikes will act as chairman of the subcommittee for the hearings 
on the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Sikes, will you please take over? 

Mr. Sixes. We are fortunate in having with us this morning, to 
begin the presentation for the Department of the Army, the Honorable 
Frank Pace, Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Secretary, the committee is very glad to have you here. We 
always are interested in your statements. We assume you have a 
statement which you are at this time ready to present. In that case 
we shall be very glad to hear you. 

Secretary Pacer. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. The 
committee in the past has been kind enough to permit me to conclude 
my statement and then permit the Chief of Staff to make his state- 
ment and allow us to answer questions jointly. However, whatever 
the committee’s pleasure is I will be pleased to follow. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that would be a good way to handle the hearings 
on this occasion, Mr. Secretary. 

I note also the Assistant Secretary of the Army, Mr. Bendetsen, 
is here. 

The committee would like for you, Mr. Bendetsen, and you, General 
Collins, to proceed with your own statements after Secretary Pace’s 
statement. Then we will have a period for questioning, 

Secretary Pace. That is very kind, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, | appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before you to begin the Army’s presentation of its appropria- 
(1) 
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tion needs for the coming fiscal year. These needs, as reflected in 
the Army’s portion of the fiscal year 1952 Department of Defense 
Budget, now under consideration by your committee, amount to 
$20,798,846,000. The amount does not include the Army’s portion 
of the $4} billion recommended by the President in his budget message 
of April 30, 1951, for new public works construction, since the Presi- 
dent has not yet approved a detailed military construction program 
for fiscal year 1952. 


PREPAREDNESS OBJECTIVES 


In December of last year the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended the 
military forces that they felt this Nation must have by the end of fiscal 
year 1952 in order to meet the minimum security requirements of the 
United States under current conditions. After due consideration 
these recommendations were approved by the Secretary of Defense, 
the National Security Council and the President. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The budget estimates before you will provide for a large fraction, 
but not all, of the money needed by the Army to meet these prepared- 
ness objectives. Without this installment on the total Army program, 
the safety of this Nation will be seriously endangered. Moreover, 
unless this payment is followed by the concluding installments con- 
templated by this program, to be presented in future budgets, we 
cannot achieve the minimum military security envisaged by these 
recommendations. 


PLANNING AND SCREENING THE BUDGET 


Our estimates were originally completed on February 19, 1951, and 
have been under continuous study since that time by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, Mr. Karl R. Bendetsen. Working with the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget he has 
subjected these estimates to a searching review for a period of 2 
months, to be sure that they financed only minimum needs in line 
with the Army’s preparedness objectives and that the proper balance 
had been maintained between the Army’s urgent immediate require- 
ments and its potential long-term needs. 

Turning from my prepared statement, one of the things I always 
hoped for as Director of the Bureau of the Budget was that there could 
be a review and analysis internally of the services’ budgets by repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of the Budget, Department of Defense, and 
representatives of the individual services rather than the more formal 
proceeding of not moving the budget into the picture until after the 
conclusion had been reached in the area of the services’ operation. 
That actually was done on this particular occasion, and I feel really 
sound results have accrued therefrom. 

Neither Mr. Bendetsen nor I nor anyone else can now assure you 
that there are no imperfections in a budget estimate as large as this; 
but both of us do assure you that the Army has made a sincere, 
diligent, and extraordinary effort to find and eliminate any imperfec- 
tions, to achieve the proper balance between conflicting needs and to 
see that Army requirements have been phased in an orderly fashion. 

The United States has never before been in a situation of suspense 
‘which makes necessary a budget of this size. In Korea our troops 
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have been fighting for nearly a year in a costly campaign. This is a 
large-scale undertaking. Our forces now in action are almost as large 
as the United States troops engaged in world-wide combat a year after 
Pearl Harbor. Moreover, military supplies shipped by the Army to 
Korea during the 12-month period ending June 30, 1951, will amount 
to approximately 10,278,000 measurement tons, while during the 12 
months ending December 31, 1942—a comparable period for World 
War II]—the Army shipped overseas only 9,984,000 measurement tons 
of supplies. In each case these figures do not include lend-lease, 
foreign military aid, and exclusively Navy and air shipments. At any 
moment, should the Soviet see fit to attack, we may be fighting in 
another world war. Under these circumstances the rapid build-up 
of the Nation’s military strength and matériel readiness is essential. 

On the other hand, an all-out mobilization program, started at 
this time, would not necessarily serve the best long-range interests 
of our country. It would be unwise to mobilize our manpower more 
rapidly than we can furnish the matériel needed to train and sustain 
them in battle. If we were to undertake to obtain matériel as fast 
as our factories could make it and at the same time were willing to 
assume the far greater dollar cost involved in such a program, we 
could be ready for war at an earlier date. But, should war not come, 
we would soon reach a point where our production would exceed our 
requirements. A shut-down or reconversion of industry would be 
necessary, with a resulting disruption of our economy. Our entire 
production base would then begin to deteriorate rapidly. 

Mindful of the risks involved, the Army in the budget now before 
you has accepted a program w hich emphasizes the creation of a pro- 
duction base and its maintenance during the indefinite period of 
military preparedness that lies ahead. Under this course the 1952 
budget will not provide the Army with all its needs if D-day should 
occur during the coming fiscal year. 


DELAY IN SUBMISSION OF THE BUDGET 


I want to emphasize that this is a vast proposal, having profound 
implications. I recognize that this budget is laid before you late, 
and I fully concede that both from vour standpoint and ours it would 
have been far more desirable had we been able to bring it to you 
earlier in the year. I assure you that we did our best. We employed 
all our resources to avoid this late presentation. We simply could 
not achieve it. Among other things we have taken an extra 2 months 
to screen this budget with many consequent worth-while results that 
will make your task less difficult. 

Because this budget is late, it may not be possible for you to make 
these funds available before the 1st of July. If such proves to be the 
case, I request that by means of a joint resolution you provide us 
with the interim funding authority needed to continue operations and 
to keep vital production lines running. Moreover, even with such 
interim. funding authority, the Army’s obligations must be held at a 
minimum until we know through the annual appropriation how much 
money will finally be available to us for the entire fiscal year. This 
makes it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for us to obligate all 
our funds pursuant to our planned program by the end of the fiscal 
year, especially in the procurement and research fields. To meet 
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this problem, I urgently request that in your annual appropriation 
vou include a provision which will permit procurement and produc- 
tion funds, together with research and development appropriations, 
to remain available until expended. Such a provision is authorized 
by Jaw and has been the practice in the case of Navy and Air Force 
funds for these purposes. 


MILITARY FORCES AND PERSONNEL 


This budget will maintain the presently planned active Army 
during the fiscal year 1952. To man this Army, to provide the soldiers 
needed to carry out our rotation programs, and to replace the reserv- 
ists and National Guard men now scheduled for release from active 
duty beginning in September of this year, the Army plans to enter 
and finish fiscal year 1952 with approximately 14 million men. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Moreover, under the Army’s manpower-utilization’ studies and 
surveys now in process, I earnestly hope that we can further increase 
the number of our fighting units without any additional manpower 
authorization. 

In Seattle a few weeks ago I had the privilege of greeting the first 
Army combat soldiers being rotated from Korea. While this first 
group was necessarily small, we plan to bring back increasingly large 
numbers from Korea. We hope this number will continue to expand. 
We also expect to renew the latter part of this coming summer our 
normal rotation of personnel in other overseas areas. The Army’s 
abilit-v to continue these rotation programs and to release its reservists 
and National Guardsmen depends on there being no serious change 
for the worse either in Korea, or elsewhere in the world. 

The Army’s rapid build-up since the Korean invasion began last 
June has again demonstrated the cardinal importance of the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves in our mobilization program. We 
must keep this civilian army ready for call. This budget will permit 
the National Guard to achieve by June 30, 1952, a strength of 320,000 
officers and enlisted men, not counting guardsmen in Federal service, 
and, by the same time, will enable the organized units in the Reserve 
Corps not on active duty to number 205,000 officers and enlisted men. 
These funds will also enable the Army to continue to provide these 
essential civilian components with a training program which includes 
field and armory training. Under such a program, the yearly 15-day 
field training period will continue to be mandatory for all guard units 
and, for the first time since World War II, will be mandatory for 
Reserve units. The budget will also provide an enrollment in the 
senior ROTC division of 45,000 advanced, and 96,000 basic students. 
This I regard as especially significant since these ROTC graduates 
now supply about 60 to 70 percent of the newly commissioned Regualr 
Army officers. Moreover, from these graduates the Army is getting 
a substantial number of the junior Reserve officers which enables it, 
during this period of limited mobilization, to reduce its call on the 
older members of the Officers Reserve Corps. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


The dominant note in this budget is major procurement and pro- 
duction. A comparison of these fiscal year 1952 estimates with what 
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might be regarded as a normal peacetime year illustrates the heavy 
emphasis which has been here given to improving the matériel readi- 
ness of the Army. In fiscal year 1950, military personnel costs 
accounted for about 40 percent of the budget; in fiscal year 1952, 
about 21 percent. In fiscal year 1950, only 6.2 of the funds available 
could be devoted to major procurement and production; whereas, in 
fiscal year 1952, 45.6 percent of the total budget is earmarked for this 
purpose. In fiscal year 1950, operation and maintenance required 
29.8 percent of the funds available; in fiscal year 1952, 25.7. In 
fiscal year 1950, all other functions required 23.9 percent of the budget; 
in fiscal year 1952, 7.7 percent. 

The $9,481,000,000 requested in this budget for major procurement 
and production, when added to previous appropriations and taking 
into account stocks on hand, will enable us during this coming fiscal 
year to equip with modern arms and maintain the Active Army and 
its supporting elements, to provide a part of our war reserve of maté- 
riel and, what is most important, to create and maintain an expanded 
production base. It does not, however, make any provision for attri- 
tion and combat loss of equipment in Korea in fiscal year 1952. Nor 
will these procurement funds provide the balance of the war reserve 
which should be on order and in process on D-day in order to cover 
combat consumption during the first year of a maior war 

We are taking the calculated risk that a D-day within the next year 
will find us less prepared than if we had chosen to rearm now at top 
speed. If we were today to use every effort to arm ourselves now 
against attack, we should have to go much further in the conversion 
of the civilian economy, and would have to operate industry all out 
in the effort to meet our requirements. At the same time we would be 
faced alternatively, with a greater budget imbalance or heavier taxes. 
Moreover, when we had met these requirements and if no war then 
occurred, we would have on hand tremendous amounts of equipment 
difficult to maintain in good condition and susceptible to obsolescence. 
Worse still, the great industrial effort which we would have just 
completed would come to a grinding halt. Certainly we could not go 
on for an indefinite time manufacturing equipment at a wartime rate 
in the absence of a war. The effect upon the economic health of the 
country could be disastrous. Therefore, we do not now ask for the 
money needed to fight an all-out war. We have instead chosen a long- 
er-range course that will permit us to create and operate a considerable 
production base, to equip our active forces, and to obtain only a part 
of the necessary war reserve. In adopting this course the Army ac- 
cepted the calculated risk involved in placing maximum reliance upon 
a continuing but rapidly expandable production potential rather than 
upon huge stocks of war reserves on hand. By thus limiting our 
initial request for fiscal year 1952, this industrial base can be kept at a 
high potential for a longer period. The choice is not an easy one but 
I believe that this decision better assures the over-all security of the 
nation for the long pull. 

We shall endeavor to accelerate the rate of production of the long 
lead-time items for which we have here requested funds. At the 
same time we shall spread out the procurement of shorter lead-time 
items in order to achieve the maximum balanced readiness with the 
funds provided. This type of scheduling will enable us, late this 
calendar year, to review the progress of our procurement program in 
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the light of then existing world conditions and in the light of the 
progress made by industry in the production of military matériel. 
If the possibility of war becomes greater, we can put pressure on the 
production base which we are creating to accelerate deliveries. We 
would then necessarily ask you for additional funds with which to 
order more goods and to establish more production lines. If world 
tensions remain unchanged, I shall take whatever steps are required 
to request the additional appropriations needed in order to keep our 
production lines running at the presently contemplated rate. On the 
other hand, should the world situation by the end of this calendar year 
materially improve, we would slow down our production lines and 
stretch out our delivery schedule under contracts then existing. I 
assure you that the Department of the Army is keeping and will keep 
the military situation, and the Army’s needs in that situation, under 
continuous study. 
EXPEDITING PRODUCTION 


The $1,100,000,000 requested for expediting production, which are 
included in the 9%-billion major procurement and production costs 
already mentioned, are more accurately referred to as funds for the 
“Provision of production facilities.’”” Without these funds, the calcu- 
lated risk which the Army has accepted in recommending this budget 
would be wholly unjustifiable. They will be used to create additional 
Government-owned or controlled production lines for the many 
critical military items which cannot be produced by facilities set up 
to meet civilian needs or for quantities of an item in excess of normal 
civilian requirements. They are essential to our current procurement 
program and to the development of the industrial capacity needed for 
full mobilization. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Although the Construction appropriation is contingent upon con- 
gressional action on the Department of Defense public-works bill, 
1 would like to mention briefly in this presentation the Army’s require- 


ments for Military construction in order to give you at this time 


as complete a picture as possible of our appropriation needs. I want 
to emphasize that the funds for new construction to be requested by 
the Army for the coming fiscal year represent only a partial funding 
of our total military construction requirements and that they include 
only the minimum amount needed during the coming fiscal vear to 
provide essential additional facilities. These additional facilities are 
needed for the housing, training, administration, and logistical sup- 
port of the expanded Army; to permit the receipt, storage, and issue 
of the large stocks of matériel being procured; and*for our expanded 
and accelerated research and development program. 


FUTURE CONTINGENCIES 


In keeping with my purpose to give you as full a picture as possible 
of the Army appropriation needs, I would like to mention briefly 
certain other contingencies which may result in the Army’s need for 
additional funds in fiscal year 1952. When the present budget was 
being prepared last December, it was decided not to include in this 
budget any estimate for financing Korean hostilities after 30 June 
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1951. This assumption was made solely for budgetary purposes and 
was grounded on the belief that estimates of combat consumption of 
matériel in Korea could more realistically be made at a later date. 
To provide for attrition and combat loss in Korea after 30 June 1951 
will, therefore, entail many expenditures for which provision will 
have to be made through a supplemental budget. In the presenta- 
tion of such a supplemental, we will be able to supply you with firm 
estimates based on demonstrated needs. Meanwhile, our Korean 
needs will have to be met from matériel needed to raise, equip, and 
modernize the expanded active Army or borrowed from other sources. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

As I have pointed out, this budget will provide the Army with the 
funds needed to equip and support its presently authorized forces and 
to establish and maintain an expandable production and mobilization 
base. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The present international situation is so subject to rapid change 
that our planning must remain flexible, and for this reason we shall 
have to return to you for additional funds if the realities of a changing 
world picture so indicate. 

The details of the present budget and an analysis of military require- 
ments upon which it is based will be presented to you by officers of the 
General Staff who will follow me. 

That constitutes.my presentation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, I want to commend you for a realistic 
statement and for a sound appraisal of the situation which now con- 
fronts the Army. 

Would you like for General Collins at this time to proceed with his 
statement? 

Secretary Pace. If that is the committee’s wish. 

Mr. Sixes. General Collins, we will be glad to have your statement. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF 


General Couns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the determination of our Nation and 
of our friends to reestablish peace in Koreé and to preserve peace in 
the rest of the free world has placed grave responsibility upon and has 
in large degree changed the traditional role of the United States Army. 

We were extremely fortunate, in two world wars, to have had a 
cushion of time in which to mobilize and train our Army. In both 
of these wars, we had friends who were able to hold an aggressor at bay 
until we could mobilize our manpower and industries and could expand 
the nucleus of the small Regular Army that we have traditionally 
maintained in peacetime. * 

Also, the character of war was such that an enemy not only would 
have had to defeat our allies but would have had to cross vast pro- 
tective oceans upon which our Navy was standing guard, prepared to 
destroy an invasjon force before it could have reached our shores. 

Today, these conditions no longer exist. Our friends, still strug- 
gling to overcome the debilitating effects of the last war, do not possess 
the strength to give us once more such a cushion of time. And the 
oceans which surround our shores no longer provide a protective bar- 
rier against crippling sneak attacks. For these reasons, the Army is 
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no longer a second line of defense that would have time to expand and 
train while our friends or other members of our armed services held 
an enemy at bay. Instead, it has been necessary to station American 
Army troops on the frontiers of democracy in Western Europe and 
in other strategic areas of the world. Therefore, they would most 
likely feel the first blows of an invader of the free world. 

Furthermore, the possibility of air attacks upon the United States 
proper makes it increasingly important that our antiaircraft and other 
units here at home be in a state of constant readiness. 

These increased responsibilities place a tremendous burden upon the 
United States Army. And the cost is correspondingly high in man- 
power, money, matériel, and facilities. However, because it has 
become obvious that there is no acceptable alternative to deter or repel 
an aggressor, we must insure that the forces that guard our distant 
ramparts, as well as those that guard us at home, be strong and have 
well-balanced support. 


MAJOR MISSIONS OF THE ARMY 


Expressed more specifically, the major missions of the Army are as 
follows: 

(a) To maintain adequate forces in occupation areas and to man 
strategic oversea bases with a strength sufficient to meet extended 
emergencies, including armed aggression. 

(6) To aid in bringing the war in Korea to a successful conclusion 
while maintaining the security of Japan. 

(c) To develop a general reserve of sufficient size and readiness to 
provide for the security of the United States. This build-up must 
include provision for adequate forces in being with sufficient logistical 
support to permit their deployment and to sustain their combat 
operations in the event of war. 

To meet the first requirement, the Army will soon increase its 
deployment in Europe by four divisions, to a total of five. In order 
to accomplish the second objective, two additional divisions have been 
deployed to Japan to insure the security of that base, making a total of 
eight Army divisions in the Far East. This will leave five divisions 
in the United States as a general reserve 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Our expanded replacement training system is doing a splendid job 
of training all men newly enlisted or inducted into the Army. During 
fiscal year 1952 we plan to operate 10 training divisions with a capacity 
of 130,000 and 11 training centers at technical service, administrative 
service, and artillery installations with a capacity of 30,000. 

We will continue our present service-school system at the acceler- 
ated tempo initiated last year. There is no activity in the Army 
which is more important than these schools which are so essential to 
the production of qualified leaders, staff officers, and technicians, not 
only for our active forces but also for the Reserve components, the 
Navy, the Air Force, and members of the military forces of allied 
nations. 

New inductees or enlistees are sent first either to a training division 
or, if they are going to go in the technical services, to one of the tech- 
nical schools maintained by. the respective services. There they re- 
ceive basic training before being assigned to an operating division or 
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an operating installation. This is an extremely important part of 
our training system. 

We are also taking into these schools many people from foreign 
countries. And, in addition to the school system we are operating at 
home, one of the things I checked on in my recent visit to Europe was 
the operation of the school system in Germany operated by our forces 
there without requiring any increase in strength. They train techni- 
cians not only for our own Army but for the European countries who 
are receiving MDAP aid, and I can assure you the money spent on 
that school system which General Handy has set up in Europe is paying 
tremendous dividends. 

During fiscal year 1952, five relatively large-scale field exercises will 
be conducted as the culmination of intensive training programs for 
major units. These exercises are designed to test the combat- 
worthiness of the units involved and to provide valuable experience in 
the control and supply of large bodies of troops under field conditions. 

The active Army must be supported by well-trained Reserve com- 
ponents, which can provide both individual replacements and qualified 
units in the event of total mobilization. This mission has been ad- 
mirably performed during the partial mobilization of the past year. 
Today approximately 30 percent of the units and 20 percent of the 
individuals in the active Army have come from our Reserve com- 
ponents. We could not have gotten along without this personnel 
whose fine spirit of cooperation has permitted their speedy integration 
into our active establishment. 

In connection with the Army’s third supplemental 1951 request, it 
was stated that funds received in fiscal year 1951, including supple- 
mental requests, would not provide all of the equipment and matériel 
necessary to meet our readiness objectives. The funds requested for 
fiscal year 1952 will provide another important increment toward 
these minimum matérie] readiness goals. 

If war should come, the Army should be equipped with modern 
weapons and matériel. It should have enough reserves in being to 
support the troops in combat, and it should have enough either in 
being, on order, or producible to equip new troops as they are brought 
in and deployed, and to make provisions for the tremendous expendi- 
tures of equipment and matériel in combat. We do not know when 
we may have to pass from our present state to all-out mobilization, 
and so we have hesitated to acquire all.of the requisite reserves in 
too short a time. We have chosen at some risk in the proximate 
future to request, in place of full reserves, the establishment, at less 
cost, of production lines in industry for the manufacture of military 
equipment. Only sufficient orders have been placed, in some in- 
stances, to keep these lines operative on a reduced basis. If war 
should come, however, their production could be accelerated rapidly 
by going to two- or three-shift operations. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





MODERNIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


The strengthening of the active Army sufficiently to enable it to 
carry out its responsibilities requires the modernization of its equip- 
ment, the accumulation of a minimum matériel reserve in being, and 
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the development of the production capacity to equip forces to be mo- 
bilized and to support them in combat 

The Army’s modernization program is intended to replace outmoded 
or outclassed equipment in the hands of our troops. An outstanding 
example of the benefits of our Army’s research and development pro- 

ram is our progress in lightening the load of the infantry soldier. 
his is a matter of great concern to the Army, since it*is the infantry 
soldier upon whom the burden of eventual decision in any war has to 
fall. He is the man who has at times to carry his own food, his own 
ammunition, his own water, and his individual weapon, on his back. 

Almost every item that the soldier carriers is being examined, and 
wherever possible, is being made lighter. We hope to save as much as 
65 percent primarily by the use of lighter metal alloys and other 
lighter materials. Our new 3.5-inch bazooka, for example, weighs 
less than the original 2.36-inch model. We also have a new entrench- 
ing tool that will replace the shovel, pick mattock, and ax. The new 
helmet will save 8 percent in weight but will give 15 percent more 
protection. New tropical combat boots under development will be 
three-fourths of a pound lighter than our regular boot. We are even 
reducing the weight of the soldier’s eating equipment by almost a 
pound. 

The close cooperation between industry and our research and 
development program has also resulted in tremendous savings in time, 
money, and manpower. As an example, from data compiled during 
the construction of a pilot model of a certain item of equipment, it 
was estimated that 16,000 machine-hours would be required if pro- 
duced by standard machines, the machines you see in everyday life— 
drill presses, lathes, planers, and the like. However, with the special- 
ized machines designed to mass-produce the same item, only 350 
machine-hours are required by these ingenious productive methods. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TITANIUM 


In this regard, there is another instance of the splendid cooperation 
and wholehearted attitude of industry toward problems of the Army. 
Only last fall, the development of the metal titanium for use in military 
equipment was just in the discussion stage. However, industry 
showed intense interest in this project and one organization turned 
over a complete furnace and mill to the Army to roll the first titanium 
sheet. This in spite of the fact that this process might wreck the 
rolling mill, but they were determined to produce titanium for use for 
test purposes. 

Recently, the first base plate of an 81-millimeter mortar—that is, 
the heavy plate that the mortar must set on; it is a terribly heavy 
load for a man to carry, and he has to carry it on his back; I was 
interested in trying to develop something that could lighten that 
load—was fabricated from pure commercial titanium, and whereas the 
old steel plate weighed 45 pounds, the new titanium plate weighs only 
24 pounds. This new metal has other great possibilities, such as 
titanium armor for light-gun tanks which will make them even 
lighter, more maneuverable, and more readily transportable by air. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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PATTON MEDIUM TANK 


The quality of weapons which result from our intensive research 
and development program is well illustrated by the success of our new 
Patton medium-gun tanks over the Russian T-34 tank in Korea. 
For example, in direct tank versus tank action, this new Patton 
medium-gun tank has knocked out Russian T-34 tanks at the ratio 
of 18to 1. In fact, according to the latest reports I saw, we had lost 
only five new Pattons to Russian T-34 gunfire. 

In the past the Army has not had a large reserve of war materials. 
However, in view of our present Army role, we must have on hand on 
D-day sufficient war reserve equipment to bridge the gap which will 
exist until stepped-up production can meet all mobilization and combat 
requirements. This is particularly true of items, such as tanks, 
which require a long lead-time for production. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Although the tank is an important combat weapon there are many 
other items fully as important to effective combat. For example, our 
new mortar locator will be greatly effective in searching out enemy 
mortars and placing fire upon them. In the fighting in Korea, as was 
true during World War II, mortar fire can be highly effective. Be- 
cause of their mobility, they are hard to locate unless a rapid means 
of pin-pointing them, is available. We also have new antitank mines 
which will be difficult for the enemy to locate, and which will be more 
effective than the World War II types. 


MAINTAINING OF HEALTH OF COMBAT TROOPS 


And in order to fight and maintain their health in various climatic 
areas, our troops need adequate quantities of such items as insecticides, 
water-purification tablets, combat rations, and suitable clothing. 
Many battles in history have been lost, not because of lack of equip- 
ment, but because of disease and climatic conditions. Fortunately, 
that has not been the case in our Army. 

In spite of supply difficulties, modern winter clothing and effective 
cold weather indoctrination training have held cold injuries in Korea 
during this last winter to a phenomenally low rate. Cold injuries 
were reduced from a rate of 1.3 percent of average troop strength, 
as experienced by our field armies in Europe during a 6-week period 
in the winter of 1944 and 1945, to a rate of 1 percent of average troop 
strength during a comparable 6 weeks in Korea. This was accomp- 
lished in spite of the fact that temperatures frequently ranged from 
20 to 40 degrees lower in Korea than occurred in the European theater 
where more adequate shelter was available. 

To be able to mobilize at any time, we must have stockpiled prior 
to the mobilization date wool textiles and cloth and sufficient uniforms 
already made to provide for the phased build-up of troops until 
production after D-day can meet requirements. 

Combat rations also pose a peculiar problem. When I speak of 
combat rations, | mean the packaged ration, which is a light unit 
that the man can carry and eat immediately without any need for 
preparation. There is only a small requirement for these in peace- 
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time, but when fighting begins suddenly, as it did in Korea, there is 
an immediate large demand for them. These rations include many 
specially manufactured items, and many components must be pro- 
cured during the season at which the particular food is available. 
Sufficient combat rations must be assembled and others available for 
assembly in time to meet phased needs. Otherwise fighting troops 
will be denied suitable combat rations as they were in the early 
phases of fighting in Korea. 

Additional examples of necessary equipment and supplies are road 
graders, tractors, mobile laundries, medical supplies, barbed wire, 
gasoline cans, and many others. 


AIR MOBILITY OF THE ARMY 


I should like to turn now to air mobility of the Army. In my 
judgment, the exploitation of air heads—an air head is an area you 
seize from the air by a paratroop unit,—in any future war would play 
a greater part in combat. operations than it ever has before. By 
means of air transport, the Army’s potential effectiveness is being 
multiplied by making even the standard infantry division more 
flexible in its employment. For in addition to normal paratroop 
operations, the Army and Air Force are making great progress both in 
air-dropping heavy weapons and equipment and in air-landing troops 
and heavy equipment. 

We are rapidly gaining the capability of airtanding additional 
divisions and heavy equipment following, assault drops into an air 
head, whereas in the past we have had to depend on extremely hazard- 
ous and costly glider operations for the initial build-up. 

For example, in Normandy I had two airborne divisions under my 
command in the VII Corps, the Eighty-second and One Hundred and 
First. Those two divisions were dropped back of an area where our 
Fourth Division made its landing on Utah Beach. It was necessary 
to do that because of the fact that the Germans had inundated the 
area immediately in back of the beach, and it would have been terribly 
hazardous for us to have made an amphibious operation and then 
follow it up on a narrow spit of land with another amphibious opera- 
tion. So we dropped two airborne divisions just before dawn. Un- 
fortunately, air-drop techniques had not yet been developed tothe 
point where we could drop any heavy equipment. So later on, in 
broad daylight, we had to bring in gliders, and we lost many men and 
much equipment when the gliders cracked up on the hedgerows, which 
are made up of mud, roots, and trees. 

We have already dropped 105-millimeter howitzers, 244-ton trucks, 
and even a treadway bridge in sections from aircraft, and we can move 
a light-gun tank by air. We have also flown a 155-millimeter how- 
itzer in a plane with all its crew. The C—124 can carry 200 troops or 
a light tank or 20 jeeps or a truck and trailer. It has a pay-load 
capacity of 72,000 pounds with a self-operating elevator and a ramp 
for loading in its nose. These are splendid examples of the genuine 
progress we have made in the operational aspects and in the adapt- 
ability of air transportability to the Army’s men and equipment. 

I would like to expand on that. What we conceive in the future is 
this. If, through our paratroop operations, we can seize an airfield 
or maybe a group of airfields, with close support of the Air Force, and 
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with the fighter-bombers giving our paratroopers what amounts to 
close artillery support, then we can quickly fly in additional planes, 
and we can drop to the paratroopers their own light artillery and even 
some of their medium artillery and some heavy transport. These can 
be dropped immediately after they have secured the ground. The 
paratroopers can then get away from the airfield and break out their 
artillery-type equipment, which then, in turn, makes the field avail- 
able for air-landing so that we can come in with larger airplanes car- 
rying tanks, heavier equipment, and other supplies. 

The possibilities of the use of that type of operation, in my judg- 
ment, are tremendous in any possible future war, and I am delighted 
with the progress we have made and the full cooperation we have had 
from the Air Force in the development of this type of equipment. 

We have also found in Korea that resupply by air drop has become 
a must in fast moving tactical situations. Furthermore, in difficult 
terrain, with troops operating in isolated areasjapart from each other, 
air supply is sometimes the only way in which troops can be supported. 
This technique has enabled us to provide these units not only with 
food and ammunition, but also with heavy pieces of equipment required 
to make up for combat losses. 


USE OF HELICOPTERS 


We are also stressing the use of the helicopter. As examples of the 
outstanding work that can be performed by helicopters, commanders 
and staff officers in Korea have been able to make visits to various 
units in 1 day that previsously required a week by jeep. Also, use 
of helicopters for the rapid evacuation of seriously wounded battle 
casualties has proved invaluable. All requests from the Far East 
concerning helicopters have been primarily for one purpose: that is to 
get more of them. At the present time we have been able to fulfill 
only about 20 percent of this requirement. This has been accom- 
plished by depriving all other major Army commands of their heli- 
copters. The only exception is the training school for pilots and 
mechanics which must be kept going to meet the expanding demands. 

All these developments mean much in modernizing the Army and 
its equipment. I am confident, however, that we have barely 
screkanad the surface and we shall continue to intensify our efforts in 
applying air mobility to the maximum of the Army’s resources. 

We are also making great progress in guided missile development. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Planning for the conduct of a war even on a limited scale and for a 
substantial expansion of military strength and its support is a most 
complicated and difficult task. ‘The costs in men, money, and materi- 
als are so tremendous that we have continually tried to temper our 
requirements both in the levels of our final objectives and in the speed 
with which these objectives will be attained in order that they may 
make the least “tne, disruptions of our national economy. And I 
wish to emphasize that we in the Army are keenly aware of the impli- 
cations upon the national economy of these large expenditures neces- 
sary for defense. 1 must emphasize at the same time, however, that 
the unpredictable international situation has even greater implications 
in threats to our Nation if we do not make these expenditures to 
strengthen our military posture. 
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And even this budget as submitted represents only the minimum re- 
quirements of the Army as we see them at this time for the support of 
forces and programs at the levels presently approved. It therefore 
entails a certain amount of risk. For the degree of readiness it is in- 
tended to produce will obviously be substantially lowered depending 
on how long the war continues in Korea during fiscal year 1952. If 
matériel consumption in Korea is not too heavy, the funds requested 
will permit us to make a very substantial improvement in the strength 
and readiness of the Army. On the other hand, if consumption there 
is heavy, much of the equipment being procured as a reserve will have 
to go to Korea, with a consequent lowering of our readiness posture. 

For these reasons, although I recommend this budget to you, 1 must 
at the same time emphasize the risks that even it entails. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Srxxs. Thank you, General Collins, for an interesting and 
helpful presentation. 

Mr. Secretary Bendetsen, do you have a statement, which you 
wish to present at this time to the committee? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not have a 
prepared statement. I am here available to answer any questions 
that you may desire. 

Mr. Srxxs. Very well. The committee wéuld now like to ask you 

entlemen some general questions, and I suggest that the questions 
es directed generally to you and that any of the three of you answer 
as the situation seems to justify. 


IMPORTANCE OF ARMY 


The place of the Army in our national defense has never been more 
positively shown than it has been in recent months in the Korean 
fighting. I think we all recognize the fact, too, that the Army’s 
valor has never shown more brightly. That, to me, is significant in 
view of the feeling by possibly a good many people that in this modern 
age of so-called “push-button warfare” the day of the foot soldier is a 
thing of the past. We certainly should realize now that the foot 
soldier—and by that term I refer to the Army, in all its aspects—is 
still an absolutely essential part of our national defense. Each of the 
services has its place, and we cannot at this time dispense with either 
or allow either to be materially weakened. 

Naturally, we want our Army to be strong enough to do the job 
that is required of it. We could have spared ourselves a lot of grief 
which we have suffered in Korea had we had a stronger Army. We 
in the committee, want to make that strong Army possible, and yet 
we have a responsibility to hold down expenses in every way that we 
can. 

If there are ways that we can effect a saving, we must make those 
savings; we want you to help us to fihd ways in which we can effect 
savings without crippling the Army’s effectivness. 





CAREFUL PREPARATION OF 1952 BupGET 


Now, Mr. Secretary, you stated you are asking $20,798,846,000 for 


fiscal 1952, plus public works, plus the requirements of the Korean 
War. 
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Secretary Pace. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. So that this budget which you have brought to us is 
not actually a complete budget. It simply represents a base, a base 
which I presume you consider after careful screening is necessary to 
have a strong and effective Army. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I did emphasize 
in my statement the fact that we had given this situation a long and 
very arduous and, I think, a very intelligent screening as to our 
requirements. 

I concur with you very strongly in the fact that we have a major 
responsibility in the Army and in the Defense Establishment to see 
that, whatever we do, we do at a minimum of expense. That becomes 
doubly our responsibility when we move into such large areas of 
expenditure as the Army is currently asking from the Congress at 
this particular point. 

I think that it is imperative that the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force understand where that responsibility lies because of the fact 
that there is available over the long pull to the Defense Establish- 
ment, as well as to the total economy, only a certain limited availa- 
bility of strategic matériel and certain raw materials as well as dollars 
that this country can afford to produce. 

I think that we have laid major emphasis in the Army in the past 
year on establishing both a management program and a fiscal control 
that insures this committee that at least within the limitation of our 
capability we are giving major consideration to how we can better 
manage the Army’s operations and how we can better know exactly 
what is happening in the Army. 

If I may go off the record——— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Pace. I am satisfied, so far as we are concerned, within 
the limitations that always exist in this area, that Karl Bendetsen, who 
has lived with this thing for 3 months, has done an extraordinary job 
of protecting not just the Army’s interest but the taxpayers’ interest. 
The taxpayers’ interest is not just a phrase that I use as a phrase but 
something that I feel is inherent in the necessity of maintaining ¢ 
strong defense. We must do it economically. 

Mr. Srxkzs. It is good to hear you say those things, and to know of 
your great interest in savings where savings can be made. We feel 
that they can be made. 


TOTAL BUDGET REQUIREMENTS IN 1952 


Can you put your finger on an estimate of what the complete 
budget for 1952 is going to be? 

Secretary Pace. The complete budget for 1952 includes, as my 
statement indicated to you, in addition to the $20,798,846,000, three 
areas of contingency. ‘here is the cost of the Korean War after June 
30. There is the pay-as-you-go program in Japan and the pay-as- 
you-go program in Germany. The third contingency is one that is 
impossible to evaluate. That is any change in the total world situa- 
tion that would of necessity require us to come back for additional 
appropriations. 
84328—51—pt. 2 
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COST OF KOREAN WAR 


As to the cost of the Korean War, we were not fundamentally 
able to provide at this time an estimate that I felt was fully accurate, 
or even accurate enough to present to this committee. 

Mr. Srxzes. Obviously, you cannot make an accurate statement, 
because you do not know what direction the war will take. 

Secretary Pacz. This is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you tell us what the Korean War cost in 1951? 

Secretary Pacz. I cannot give you that figure with a state of exacti- 
tude that I think would give the committee a sound basis of judgment. 

Mr. Sixes. When will such a figure be available? 

Secretary Pacz. I think we can have a figure available for you, 

General Decker. On the Korean operation? 

Secretary Pace. Yes. 

General Decker. I think we could if we could establish some 
ground rules as to just what we want to charge against Korea, 

Mr. Sixes. I believe it would be helpful to the committee if we 
could have an estimate, something to hang our future thinking on. 

Secretary Pacer. I will agree to providesuch anestimate. Obviously, 
any estimate of that nature, Mr. Chairman, requires the exercise of 
individual judgment, because there are many items that are not black 
and white. In trying to come up to you with a figure, I have insisted 
that we try to come up with one that is meaningful rather than one 
that we would have continually to readjust. 

(Notre.—The information requested was not supplied at the time 
of printing and may be found in the appendix appearing at the end 
of the printed hearing. 

Mr. Srxes. Presumably within a few days we will have the cost of 
the public-works program? 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. We will have the cost of the 
public-works program. Likewise, we will have the pay-as-you-go 
program in Japan. Again, that is going to be based upon the results 
of negotiations between Japan and the United States, 


TOTAL BUDGET REQUIREMENTS IN 1952 


Mr. Stxes. Then is it possible that the figure which is now before 
us of $20 billion plus is not more than half the total cost which will 
be requested for the Army in fiscal year 1952? 

Secretary Pace. No. I would definitely say that that is well 
beyond the outside figure. I would say that the possibility of dou- 
bling it is well beyond the outside figure, in the absence of some 
major change in the international situation. 

yeneral Decker. I might answer that, Mr. Secretary, if I may. 

We have gotten a preliminary estimate from the Far East Command, 
which I am not satisfied with, because I think it includes some things 
that should not be init. We are now discussing the budget with them. 

(Off the record.) 

Secretary Pace. You are talking about the purely pay as you go. 

General Decker. Yes. 

Secretary Pace. The chairman’s question was directed to a broader 
base. 

General Decker. I see. 

Secretary Pacr. His question was: Is it reasonable for this com- 
mittee to assume that, based upon these contingencies you mentioned, 
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you might come in with a budget that is twice what you have asked 
for? 

My answer to that question is: In my own estimation, definitely 
not. In the absence of some major change in the international 
situation, the total over-all figure that I would anticipate as an out- 
side figure would not be that great. Again, I must give this very 
definitely with reservations, but I think the committee ought to have 
some figure on which to base its thinking. That would be, with the 
construction, with the pay as you go, and with the cost of Korea—— 

Mr. BenpetsEN. Also considering a continuing level of production 
at the present rate, instead of stretching out production. 

Secretary Pace. With continuing the production at the same rate, 
and all those things, if I had to give you an outside figure I would give 
you an outside figure of $7 billion if there is no change in the inter- 
national situation. 

Mr. Srxes. In addition to the figure now before us? 

Secretary Pacer. $7 billion additional. 


MOBILIZATION REQUIREMENTS FOR WAR RESERVE 


Mr. Sixes. Will you tell me, if you are in a position to do so, what 
percent of the mobilization requirements for the war reserve you ex- 
pect to acquire during fiscal 1952? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Now, can you tell me what percentage of the $20 billion 
plus estimate just submitted to this committee is for the purchase of 
war reserves? 

Secretary Pacer. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Pace. The next question which was asked is what dollar 
amount in this budget is included for war reserves. Do you have that 
breakdown? May I supply that answer? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

(The information was filed with the committee.) 

Secretary Pace. General Reeder, I think, will be in a position to 
give you a complete breakdown, because that involves a great many 
items, some of long lead time and some of short lead time. That 
total answer | gave you would not be particularly meaningful. 

Mr. Mahon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REGIMENTAL SIZE UNITS 


Mr. Sixes. You mentioned, General Collins, on several occasions 
regimental size units. Previously we frequently have discussed 
RCT’s. Now what do you mean by a regimental size unit? This 
is new terminology to this committee. 

General Cours. In antiaircraft, for example. That is one of the 
particular areas I was speaking of. A group of antiaircraft, con- 
sisting of three or four battalions, is about the equivalent of a regi- 
ment in strength—a regiment of infantry. 

In foreign armies you will frequently find artillery divisions, 
antiaircraft divisions, and such. We have never used that term. 
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In order to give you some means of grasping the relative values of 
these terms, we have used “regimental equivalents” and “division 
equivalents.” 

STRENGTH OF MILITARY FORCE 


Mr. Sixes. Give me the beginning and the end strength of the’ 


military force for the Army for fiscal 1952. 
General Coutuins. They will be approximately the same 





1,552,000. 
NUMBERS OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Sikes. Give me the beginning and the ending strength of 
civilian personnel. 

General Decker. We will have at the end of this year, we estimate, 
roughly 555,000 civilian employees. 1am making a special presenta- 
tion on the entire civilian problem, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, but I want this information now. At the end of 
1951 it is what? 

General Decker. It is estimated at 473,000 paid from military 
appropriations. 

Mr. Srxes. And the end of 1952? 

General Decker. Estimated at 605,000. 

(The following additional information was submitted :) 


Estimated strength, civilian personnel, Army 





|| End of 1951 | End of 1952 
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Mr. Sixes. Are we reaching a leveling off point, at least under fore- 
seeable future world conditions, in both the military and civilian 
strength of the Army? 

General Couuins. I wonder if I could answer that off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Of course. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MILITARY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Let me ask you this: How realistic is our present-day 
training? I base that on this one illustration. A few nights ago I 
heard a lecture by Sir Hubert Wilkins. He accompanied his lecture 
with pictures, showing some of the cold-weather training and the cold- 
weather equipment. He pointed to what he considered to be rather 
pronounced weaknesses both in the training and in equipment. 

As I say, that is only one illustration. 

General Couurns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. But my question is this, General: How realistic do you 
consider our training to be? Is it tough enough so that when men 
have received that training they are prepared to take care of them- 
selves when they must face an enemy? 

General Couns. I would say definitely it is. 
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For example, we have a school in Alaska, a cold-weather training 
school, at a place called Big Delta. There the students go in the 
middle of winter and live right out in the open. We conducted a 
large-scale maneuver last year with the Canadians. Our troops took 
the field in temperatures down to 37° below zero. We had no adverse 
effects. 

Mr. Sixes. That is one of the points I wanted to get at. The 
pictures shown with the lecture I mentioned indicated that our troops 
apparently were taking many of the comforts of home with them. 
They took an abnormally long time in getting into the field and 
appeared to be handling themselves rather clumsily in the field. I 
wonder how effectively we are getting down to basic training under 
actual field conditions, and taking advantage of the lessons that are 
available from the people who live in those areas all the time. 

General Coxiins. We are definitely taking advantage of the 
lessons. I think we are making tremendous progress. 

One of the reasons that we had that maneuver was to shake down 
and see just exactly whether we did have too much equipment, and 
so on. I have had the staff now for several months, as a matter of 
fact, reviewing our tables of organization equipment with a view to 
reducing them. We are also studying the type of division organiza- 
tion, or a type of division designed primarily for fighting in very 
rough country, where there are inadequate roads and very difficult 
terrain. 

I do not doubt that we can scale down the size of our division to 
some extent in areas of that particular character. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERSONNEL IN COMBAT UNITS AS AGAINST NONCOMBAT UNITS 


Mr. Srxes. Ours is a costly defense because we try to provide com- 
forts for our men, and we try to protectourmen. However, that fact 


‘does give rise to frequent questions about the essentiality of all the 


things we do, and the possibility of having more of our personnel in 
combat units. I know your people are constantly working on that, 
but there still is a big spread between the percentage of men that we 
have in combat units and the percentage of men in combat units, for 
instance, in the Communist armies. 

Has there been any material change in the percentage of our men 
going into combat units as compared to previous years? 

General Couurns. Yes, sir. I would say definitely that we have 
made progress in that direction. For example, during the last war, 
at the end of the war—considering all of the men in the Army starting 
out at the time you received a recruit, trained him, sent him overseas, 
kept him supplied, lines of communication overseas, and so on—the 
average was about 70,000 men per division. Now our average today 
in Korea is much less than that. 

Basing the computation even on the basis of only 27 divisions, and 
not taking any credit now for many more regimental or divisional 
equivalents, it’ is much less than that. There are many battalions 
of antiaircraft, for example, and many additional combat battalions 
of engineers and artillery and so forth. 
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However, just dividing by 27, on the assumption that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff approve, and the President approves, the call-up of 3 
additional guard divisions, we would have 21 divisions and 18 regi- 
mental combat teams, which definitely are the equivalent of 6 divi- 
sions. We would then have the equivalent of 27 divisions, not 
counting any of these others at all. Dividing that into 1,596,000, you 
will get an average of about 59,000 men per division in the Army as a 
whole. That shows you the progress we have made. 

It is true that if we went into an all-out war we could not keep down 
to that low a figure, I am sure, but in my judgment we ought to be 
able to get by with not to exceed 60,000 men per division in comparison 
with 70,000 per division. 

I can assure you that if I happen to be the Chief of Staff at the time, 
I will never approve of an increase when we get to 60,000 men per 
division; and | do not care what the circumstances are. 


SUPPORTING TROOPS 


Secretary Pace. May I speak to that point, just a moment, because 
it is a point I have interested myself in a great deal? 

We hear a great deal of comment about the difference between a 
division of a Communist army and a division of our own Army. I 
think that many times we fail to consider just exactly what comes to 
our men other than comforts, et cetera. 

I believe probably the finest evidence of the necessity of the sup- 
porting units has been provided by what we have been able to do in 
overwhelming combat opposition in Korea. There they have most 
of their men in the front line. They have very few supporting units. 

General Collins can tell you, as General Ridgway told me, that in 
the absence of communication, with one division not knowing what 
the other division is doing, when they are moving forward and 
backward, and in the absence of supporting artillery, and in the 
absence of medical support, which permits not only no return of the 
wounded in many instances, but also means in many cases there is 
no way to control epidemics, many of these Communist divisions 
in Korea have plenty of combat men that are not effective. They 
have the combat men up front but they are far less effectual even 
when they outnumber us 3 to 1 than our own division, with our own 
supporting units. 

I think there is still much that can be done in this field. I think 
it can be done by causing two men to do the work of three. I think 
when you consider the things that go into our supporting units; 
when you consider the mobility it gives us; when you consider the 
communications it gives us; when you consider the fact that funda- 
mentally it gives us a fighting spirit that the other man does not 
have; I think when you examine them one by one you will come to 
the conclusion that we are not extravagant in the democracy and 
support we give. But you would come to the conclusion, maybe, 
that we could arrange that support on a basis so that we could do it 
with possibly less men, by causing two men to do what three men 
are doing now. 

I have been considering very carefully many of the operations we 
have. I am satisfied that reductions can be effected. Both the 
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Chief of Staff and myself, and particularly the Comptroller, are 
addressing ourselves aggressively to that problem. 

I think the strength of a democratic army lies in many instances in 
the support we are giving it. I think Korea is probably the greatest 
and simplest proof of that fact we have ever had. 

Would you want to speak to that point? To me that is one of the 
hearts of our problem. 

General Coturns. I think I really can add nothing to that very fine 
statement of the Secretary. However, you must remember that our 
divisions in the first place are twice as strong as the average division 
of these Communist armies. 

Mr. Sixes. They are also about twice as big. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. But the point is that when you talk 
about a_ divisional strength you start with double our numbers. If 
you are going to make any comparison to a Chinese division or a 
Russian division, right off the bat that is a 50 percent change. 

Secretary Pac. This will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Do you mean they are physically twice as big, 18,000 to 
9,000, or twice as effective per man? 

Secretary Pac. I think in terms of fire power per man, which is the 
only basis on which you can really evaluate it, our divisions are twice 
: as effective. 

_ General Couurns. Physically, in straight manpower, they have half 
as many men as we have. However, if you were to take two of their 
divisions and compare them to one of our divisions I would say that our 
fire power is probably close to twice what their resultant fire power 
would be, when you consider the additional supporting weapons we 
; have. | 
Mr. Stxes. Mr. Mahon? 
| ; Mr. Manon. Mr. Pace, I judge from the conviction with which 
: you speak that you have read such articles as the one which appeared 
, some time ago in the Saturday Evening Post on what is wrong with 
; the Army? 
: A Secretary Pace. Very definitely. 
y Mr. Manon. The implications of some of the things that are being 
1 said in connection with this subject are that everybody in the Army 
1 ; ought to be in the front line with a rifle, or in the Artillery, or some- 
thing like that. It seems to me that we need to debunk both of 
kc these ideas. 
k You have to have a lot of support if you are going to have an 
is effective Army. These people who want everybody in the front 
e lines with a gun are wrong. On the other hand, there is room for 
" ‘ improvement. 
t ; Secretary Pace. Definitely. 
o ; Mr. Manon. In reducing these supporting elements. 
d I think all of us civilians are getting better educated on this subject. 
>, It may be that you read in the current issue of the Reader’s Digest 
it the very excellent article with respect to this very subject, having 
n . to do with quotations from General Bradley on morale and efficiency 
factors involved, and so forth. I just thought this might be said at 
e ’ this point, Mr. Chairman. 
: Secretary Pacer. I appreciate that. To me this is the real key to 
the problem: Are we providing unnecessary services to our men? 
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As I go into each individual item of supporting service, and as I 
try to anticipate what the American taxpayer wants out of his dollar, 
I have found that the services that we render are services that the 
American mothers and fathers and citizens generally would not only 
approve of but would insist upon. 

If you eliminated them as a service, the first thing you would do 
would be to hear from the American public. Again, that does not 
mean that we cannot do it better. We can do it better and we can 
do it considerably better. We will do it better. But I think just to 
use this big, broad term “division slice” and say 60,000 and say that 
the Communists get 10,000 fighting men out of 15,000 men, is a 
simple way to deceive the American people as to actually what they 
are getting. 

That is the reason we have been able to win in Korea, and that 
actually is, in my estimation, the proof of the pudding. y 


PRICE TRENDS 


Mr. Stxes. Tell me something about cost trends. Can we say 
that the cost of procurement per item is leveling off, or do costs con- 
tinue to increase? 

Secretary Pace. The answer is that generally they are leveling off. 
In certain specified items they continue to spiral upward. I do not 
think you can say that we have reached a level-off of price on procure- 
ments at the moment. 

Mr. Benpersen. I do not think you can fairly say that we have, 
but on the other hand, it is quite true that they have been leveling off 
in a general way. In some instances because of improved production 
methods, particularly the ones you have described in your statement, 
General Collins, we have been able to produce things for less, because 
of our increased know-how. That is true in some instances. 


CASH APPROPRIATIONS AND CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Srxes. In this budget are you asking for all cash appropriations 
for a long-time procurement items? 

Mr. Benpetsen. We are not asking for contract authorization. 

Mr. Stxes. No contract authorization? 

Mr. BeNpDETSEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. If the committee were to see fit to go back to the 
practice of giving contract authorization instead of appropriating 
cash, would that affect this program in any way? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Not at all. 

Secretary Pace. Not at all; no, sir. 


COMBAT USE OF PROXIMITY FUZE 


Mr. Sixes. I read a statement in the Christian Science Monitor 
on yesterday, General Collins, which stated that proximity fuze 
shells were stored in Korea but not used until very recent weeks, 
because the people who were directing the artillery operations simply 
were not familiar with them. It would seem to me to be an extremely 
bad situation if such a situation existed. 

Would you comment on that? . 
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General Couuins. Yes, sir; I would be glad to comment. 
It is true that initially the proximity fuze was not being used to the 
extent that we thought it should be used, so we did something about it. 
We sent an expert, and Ordnance officer, to check with our people in 
Korea on it. 

Now, there are certain technical aspects of the application of prox- 
mity fuzes in very rough country, and under certain conditions their 
use can be quite dangerous. 

This part had better be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. This then was a safety factor of your own choosing? 

General Couuixs. That is right. Our people just did not want to 
take the chance. 

However, reviewing the situation, we felt that by appropriate 
further instructions and indoctrination we could make greater use of 
these proximity fuzes and yet have sufficient safety to warrant their 
use. 

That is the way the thing has developed. Not only were our officer 
and his assistants helpful to our people in Korea but, incidentally, 
they were also very helpful to the Navy and to the Air Force in the 
further use of proximity fuzes on bombs. They did a wonderful job. 

Whereas formerly only about 5 percent of our artillery fire was being 
used with proximity fuzes, now about 34 or 35 percent is. This 
increase has been very great, and with greatly improved effect. 


CONTINUATION OF EXPEDITING PRODUCTION 


Mr. Si1xes. I note that there is in this budget request $1.1 billion 
for expediting production. We, of course, have recognized the 
necessity of providing funds for expediting production, but we are 
extremely anxious that that practice be stopped just as soon as possible 
because it represents an additional expense of defense. I would like 
to have your comments on whether this $1.1 billion would finish the 
job of providing an expanded plant facility. 

Secretary Pace. I cannot say that it will get us over the hump. 
I am satisfied it will take us a long way in our present programing. 

As I explained in my original statement, expediting production 1s 
a poor choice of terminology here. Actually what you are talking 
about is expanded plant production. You are not spending the 
money to speed up production; you are spending the money to produce 
a broader production base in areas where it is perfectly clear that your 
present production facilities will not meet the broader requirements 
that come to you if you move into an all-out proposition. 

My judgment is that this amount of money, which is a very large 
amount of money, will provide us with the necessary expanded base 
that will permit us to meet our requirements in terms of development 
in the event we have an immediate emergency. 

If I may only say just this one other thing: I would not like to go 
on record as saying that this would complete it, because it will not. I 
think you can get a fuller explanation on exactly what percentage this 
will include when General Reeder comes up. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 
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REHABILITATION OF WORLD WAR II EQUIPMENT 


Now tell me to what extent the rehabilitation and utilization of the 
old World War II equipment has proceeded. We had for a number of 
vears the problem of rehabilitation of World War II equipment. 
Have we fully utilized all that material that is usable? 

Secretary Pace. As you know, it was necessary for us to provide 
supplies for the Korean War out of the stockpiles that we had from 
World War II. Much of that was available, stored and usable 
material. We proceeded ahead with the rehabilitation program that 
I think has rehabilitated the large majority of the matériel that is 
subject to rehabilitation. 

Could you give me a general percentage figure? 

General Reeper. I would say as of 1951, and this is pretty much 
a pure guess, that of the usable matériel we had rehabilitated 50 per- 
cent. That is a guess, and can be 10 percent off. 

General Co.iurs. That would vary with the type. On motor 
transportation we are about out of motors that can be rehabilitated. 

Mr. Sixes. Are we utilizing the remainder of that equipment as 
rapidly as it can economically be utilized? 

General Couns. Yes, sir. 

General Reeper. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Secretary Pace. To clarify the chairman’s question, let me just 
ask this one question: When you say we have rehabilitated 50 per- 
cent, do you mean 50 percent of what we have or 50 percent of what is 
ultimately subject to rehabilitation? 

General Reeper. Of what we had when we started. 

Secretary Pace, Of what we had when we started. Therefore the 
percentage figure would probably be slightly different in terms of 
that area of matériel that is not subject to rehabilitation; is that 
correct? Or is all of it subject to rehabilitation? 

General Reever. We have a lot of fringe matériel that we may 
never rehabilitate, but we are not yet ready to throw it away because 
if we are caught badly enough we might have to use it. We have not 
scheduled in 1952 the rehabilitation of all the World War II equipment. 


COST-PLUS CONTRACTS 


Mr. Sixes. Are you getting away from the cost-plus negotiated 
contracts in general now that the extreme pressure is off? 
General Reeper. I am going to go into that at some length, sir, 
later on. 
Mr. Sixes. Very well. 
SMALL BUSINESS 


I would like some information about the percentage of your con- 
tracts, dollarwise, that are going to small business. Is any one wit- 
ness going to touch on that? 

General Reever. I will cover that, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Are you going to handle that later? 

General Reever. Yes, sir. 
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UTmizATION OF ReseRVES AND NationaL GUARD 


Mr. Sixes. I want some information about the Reserves and the 
National Guard. In this the proper place to ask those questions, or 
should they be asked of some other member of your staff, General 
Collins? 

General Couiurns. If they are of a general nature I would be happy 
to answer them. If they are specific in character it would be better 
to ask G—1 or the National Guard. 

Mr. Sixes. If you want them deferred they can be deferred to G-1 
or whoever is the proper persori to handle them. However, I want to 
ask more questions on the subject now. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


I believe you have dicussed to some extent the use of the National 
Guard and Reserves in 1952. Is there going to be any material change 
in the training program of reservists and guardsmen as a result of the 
lessons of the Korean War? 

General Couturns. I would say that there will not be any material 
change in the method of training; no, sir. Actually, the fighting in 
Korea has been in a very primitive country. I am certain that our 
fundamental concepts of tactics and doctrine generally are still just as 
sound as they ever were. 


RECALL POLICY 


Mr. Sixes. Do you now have in effect an explicit recall policy so 
that ‘a guardsman or a reservist knows in advance when his number 
is coming up? 

General eR I think that question ought to be answered by 
General Byers of G-1. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you please provide an answer, General Byers? 

General Byers. Yes, sir. Do you want it now? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes; now. 

General Byers. The guardsman does not know, nor does the 
reservist, for any great period of time in advance of his call. He has 
the normal period of 30 days in which to come up, and as General 
Collins has indicated with reference to the guard divisions which are 
being considered, as soon as the authority is known under the present 
plan they will have approximately 6 months when they come up, if 
the approval comes out sufficiently early. 

Mr. Srxes. In general do you mean that the 30-day notice is all 
that these men have? 

General Byers. The 30-day notice is the guaranty that the indi- 
vidual has; yes, sir. 

Secretary Pace. That is the National Guard. 

General Couuins. And the Reserves. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that not a very limited period for a man who is going 
to have to give up his civilian life and whatever business interests 
he has? 

General Byers. He has a very liberal deferment, if there is any 
undue business problem. That has been applied extremely liberally 
throughout the services. 
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Mr. Sixes. You are going to touch on that more in detail when you 
testify, are you? 
General Byers. That will be touched on as completely as the 
chairman desires. . 
PROMOTION OF RESERVISTS 


Mr. Sixes. I have one other question about the promotion of 
reservists. I have noted a number of complaints, some from my 
mail, and others from articles in Reserve publications, which center 
around a claim that Regular Army officers are serving one or two 
ranks above their permanent rank in most cases, whereas the reservist 
frequently is called back in and continues to serve for long periods 
below the rank which he actually attained on separation. In other 
words, terminal-leave promotion of reservists is not being recognized. 
They are called back in and serve in the rank they had before terminal- 
leave promotion, whereas the regular is enjoying his AUS promotions. 
The reservists have complained rather bitterly about that practice. 

I would like to have your comment on that. 

General Bynrs. Sir, the reservist who is being called back to active 
duty as an individual comes back in his terminal-leave promotion, 
sir. In most cases that has been true, and now he does not come in 
below that. Before the Korean situation some reservists wanted to 
come in as individuals, and voluntarily did come in at a reduced 
grade in order to have the advantage of coming in. That did not 
apply and has not applied at any time since the Korean situation. If 
a man who has been called in has come in it is at his terminal-leave 
grade. 

Mr. Srxes. If he volunteered for service, rather than being called 
in at this time, does he get the benefit of his terminal-leave promotion? 

General Byrrs. He does. 

Mr. Stxes. When did that become effective? 

General Byers. From the very beginning; on the Ist of July last 
year, sir. 

Secretary Pace. May I supplement that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sixes. These articles and complaints have come to me since 
the Ist of July last year. Most of them are in recent weeks and 
months. 

Secretary Pace. I would like to supplement that, because I am not 
certain that this has been completely answered. 

You are constantly being faced with the statement that the Regu- 
lars are being favored over the Reserve officers. I found it difficult 
to sustain that position. 

Now, I have here the facts on promotions from July 1 to December 
31, 1950. Out of that number, 66 percent of the promotions were 
Reserves, who constituted 65.5 percent of the active Army on July 
30, 1950. In other words, Reserves received a very small percentage 
more of promotion than their actual percentage was concerned. I 
think those facts are important. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you telling me that all officers who have come back 
into the service since July 1, whether by recall or by voluntarily 
reentering the service, are allowed to enjoy their terminal-leave pro- 
motion at this time? 

General Byers. That is correct. 
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Mr. Stxes. What about the officers who came back in prior to July 
1 and did not receive the benefit of their terminal-leave promotion? 
Have they been promoted to their terminal-leave rank in keeping 
with the others who have been called in? 

General Byrrs. Mr. Chairman, they have had the opportunity to 
be considered. In all cases the selection boards did not select them, 
but they were passed by because of records. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you not think you should have a uniform policy in 
treatment of Reserve promotions? Clearly, you do not have a uni- 
form policy. 

Some men who prior to July 1 volunteered their services without, 
waiting for recall are serving without the benefit of their terminal- 
leave rank. They have not since been promoted to their terminal- 
leave rank. Others who came in a little later, voluntarily or by recall, 
apparently do enjoy their terminal-leave rank, even though their 
qualifications may not be any higher. Is that not discrimination? 

General Byers. We do not think so, Mr. Chairman. There were 
Reserve officers and National Guard officers on the selection board 
that made the selection. 

Mr. Stxes. What I am getting at is that one group did not have to 
qualify. Automatically they received the benefit of their terminal- 
leave promotions. The other group did not come in on their terminal- 
leave rank, have served longer and may be better qualified. Yet they 
have to qualify before a board to attain their terminal-leave rank. 

General Byers. May I take the current position first, and then try 
to go back from there? 

Mr. Srxgs. All right. 

General Byrrs. Every officer, as soon as he has completed 6 months 
of active duty, is put into one straight line now. That is a new devel- 
opment that has been in effect only smce the 15th of March. Every 
man now on the active list, as soon as he has taken 6 months of active 
duty, goes onto the single list in accordance with the date of rank he 
holds. That is as equitable a means of promoting as we know. 

Then these men, so ranked, go before selection boards composed of 
National Guard men, Organized Reserves and Regulars, and they are 
selected on the basis of performance of duty. We know of no more 
fair way to accomplish that. 

The reason we did not do that initially was to accomplish the very 
thing that you are hoping we would do. We knew that these men, or 
some of these men, had remained on active duty ever since World 
War II. Although they had in their hip pockets terminal-leave 
promotions, they had never been able to avail themselves of that 
advantage. In order to protect the large numbers of National Guard 
men and Reserve officers in their terminal-leave grades, it would have 
been an injustice to the approximately 40,000 National Guard and 
Organized Reserves on active duty. Not all of them had terminal- 
leave promotions, but many did. 

Before this new system was taken, every man of the forty-thousand- 
some-odd was considered by these boards for promotion except 281, 
sir. Now, we felt that in the case of those men who were passed over 
by the joint selection board that if we were to take them and promote 
them to a terminal-leave grade, when the selection board compare 
their work with other Reserve, National Guard, and active officers 
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on duty and did not feel it was warranted, we would not be giving the 
best return to the Government. 

There were not many of those. There were a few of them. 

General Couuins. I would say, Mr. Chairman, in answer to your 
specific question, that superficially there may well have been certain 
inequities because of the fact that men who originally volunteered for 
active duty came on not at terminal-leave e, and may not since 
have been ‘promoted; but when you look at it from the broader point 
of view of the Government, in my opinion, there has been no injustice 
to these gentlemen. 

ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to ask how the proposed enrolled strength 
of the ROTC students for 1952 compares with such strength during 
1951. 

General Decker. The proposed enrollment in the first year basic 
course for 1952 is, for the Army, 56,000. That is substantially the 
number of enrolled ROTC students in the first year basic course in 
fiscal year 1951. 

There has been a decided increase in authorization for the Air Force. 
They were authorized 28,000 first-year basics in fiscal 1951 and are 
being authorized 56,000 in fiscal year 1952. 

So, as against a total enrollment of 84,000 first-year basics in fiscal 
year 1951, there is an enrollment of 112,000 authorized in fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. What material change, if any, is planned for the ROTC 
program in 1952 compared to 1951? 

General Decker. There are 25 new institutions which will have 
Army units as compared to fiscal 1951. There will be about 7,500 
basics enrolled in those institutions. Since the total number authorized 
in 1952 is substantially the same as were enrolled in 1951, it will mean 
some decrease in enrollment in existing units. 

Mr. Sixes. The land-grant colleges are particularly disturbed about 
the situation which they anticipate for 1952. Are there grounds for 
their being disturbed about this matter? 

General Decker. It may result in some reduction in the number 
that can be enrolled in certain colleges, and it may force some selection 
of the men to be enrolled. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the situation one in which you are opening new 
schools but, as a result, because of the over-all enrollment limitation, 
you may have to cut down on the present activities at some existing 
schools? 

General Decker. That is what it amounts to; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that a wholesome situation—not to utilize the 
facilities already available at existing schools? 

General Decker. I do not think it will be bad. It may force some 
selective process, to choose the students to be enrolled in the basic 
ROTC course, whereas in the past we took anyone who applied for it. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the list of junior officers sufficiently high that we can 
afford not to operate at capacity the schools which already have units 
in addition to those in the new school units? 

General Decker. We hope to get from the ROTC an output of 
23,500 second lieutenants per year. If the selectian process is ade- 
quate it is my personal opinion that we can do it with 56,000 basic 
students being enrolled each year. 
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Mr. Srxes. Then, if you have more capacity than you need, what 
is the reason for opening additional schools? Is not that adding to 
your cost of operation? 

General Decker. It is spreading the base, I think, and getting us 
into a field where we have not been before. There are a great many 
men at these institutions which are getting new units who probably 
would be adequate leaders if they had the opportunity to take the 
ROTC course; we are giving them the opportunity that they did not 
have before. 

Mr. Sixes. What you are trying to do, then, is to reach out gradu- 
ally to a system of greater selectivity? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

General Co.itns. Some of the new units will be placed in the 
technical schools especially selected for competence in producing 
technically qualified men. The bulk of the new schools fall into the 
technical category. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you pointing toward a phasing out of the units at 
some schools that now exist? 

General Couturns. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. As your needs become less, looking toward peace at 
some future date, when your needs for trained officer personnel may 
be less, will you still operate all of the schools that you now have and 
those where you plan to establish ROTC units? 

General Cou.ins. Of course, that would be subject to review later 
on; but we do believe by broadening our base we will get greater 
competence among these men. Instead of having to take just every- 
body who applied, we would be in a position where we could have some 
selectivity. 

Secretary Pace. The chairman’s concern is shared by the Army, 
and at this time Assistant Secretary Johnson is having a review 
made of this entire program. We brought in Professor Richards of 
Wayne University on a permanent basis in connection with this and 
other matters relating to the whole educational field, looking to get 
the point of view of the Navy as well as the Army, and they are now 
making a study right along the line of the question you raise. It is 
a very comprehensive study, and as soon as the results of it are 
available, if the Chairman would like, we will make that available to 
you. Like yourself, I think it merits a continuing review at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Let me say I think practically all Members of Congress 
are getting letters from their colleges. I know I have had letters 
from Florida, and I know Mr. Sikes has, and I have heard from various 
Members of Congress who have had letters from their schools and 
so forth. So that this is a matter in which there is much interest, 
and | think it would be good if you could have in the record a pretty 
good answer to it. They raise the question, I believe, that they are 
reducing the length of terms of the ROTC enrollees. 

Secretary Pacer. That is not planned at the present time; but I am 
satisfied we can provide you with a more conclusive answer than we 
have at this time, when we have had a complete analysis of exactly 
both where we stand and where we should go. 

Mr. Manon. You can alert your people who will justify the appro- 
priation for the ROTC to be ready at that time to give a very specific 
answer, because it will be helpful to the people who inquire. . 

Mr. Sitxes. When you speak of providing greater selectivity, that 
brings up a question in my mind of what selectivity you have practiced 
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heretofore in selecting ROTC students and what have been the 
limitations physically and mentally on students who have been 
allowed to take the ROTC courses in colleges. 


General Decker. There has not been too much selectivity insofar 
as the students were concerned. 

Mr. Sixes. In most colleges, do not all freshmen and sophomors take 
the basic 2-year course if physically qualified, following which inter- 
ested students may volunteer for the 2-year advance course? 

General Decker. That is right. And at many of the land-grant 
colleges the basic course is mandatory. 


Mr. Sixes. Compulsory in the first 2 years only in all but a very few 
schools? 

Mr. Benpetsen. If they qualify academically to remain in the 
college or university, they will be considered qualified mentally for the 
basic course. 

Mr. Sixes. How much screening is required of the men who apply 
for advanced ROTC training? 

General Decker. They have had to undergo a much more rigorous 
physical examination than the basic students; as long as they are 
able to qualify by remaining at the college, they are eligible to take 
the course. That does not mean they all finish. They have to make 
adequate grades in the ROTC course. 

Mr. Stxes. Do they have to be physically fit to go on military 
duty? 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is a principal requisite, also, prescribed by 
the curriculum that is required and carried on by the professor in 
military science and tactics in the university. 

(The following information was submitted for the record :) 


In fiscal year 1951 the initial enrollment in the first-year basic course for the 
Army totaled approximately 56,000; that for the Air Force was approximately 
28,000, with a total for both services of approximately 84,000. The fiscal year 
1952 budget provides for a total enrollment of 112,000 first-year basics for the 
Army and Air Force together, which is a net increase of 28,000 for both services. 

The Army ceiling for first-year basics for fiscal year 1952 was established at 
56,000 with a view to providing for an annual output of 23,200 second lieutenants. 
It was assumed that the Army would be unable to enroll more than 56,000 fresh- 
men since the increase of 28,000 authorized the Air Force would absorb many of 
those qualified for enrollment in Army units. 

Although over-all ceilings were established in the fiscal year 1950 and 1951 
budgets for the first and second year basic course, no enrollment ceiling was 
imposed for first-year basic students; hence, no first-year quotas were allotted to 
schools. Since attrition losses during the first vear reduced enrollments to bring 
them below the over-all ceiling set up for first- and second-year basic students, all 
students who desired to enroll were allowed to do so. Under the conditions which 
now exist, it appears that these attrition rates may be somewhat less than those 
experienced in previous years, and a smaller input of students will provide the 
desired annual output of second lieutenants. 

During fiscal year 1951, the Army has activated 36 new ROTC units in 25 
different institutions, with a planned enrollment in September 1951 of 7,500 
first-year basics. Since the total number of basics for which provision has been 
made in the Army 1952 budget is essentially the same as the number enrolled at 
the beginning of fiscal year 1951, this 7,500 increase can be absorbed only through 
reductions in existing units. 

It is difficult to determine at this time whether or not more students will apply 
for the ROTC course than can be financed within the budget approved by the 
President. However, it is believed that extending the program to a greater num- 
ber of schools or colleges affords an opportunity to enroll a greater number of 
potentially capable leaders, though it may require the adoption of some process 
of selection by those institutions at which the number of applicants exceeds the 
quota assigned. This permits, in any event, a more effective utilization of funds 
with a correspondingly greater return per dollar expended. 
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If the minor roll-back of approximately 12- percent in allotment of quotas to 
existing schools through the utilization of selective processes is not considered 
desirable, it may be necessary to obtain an increase to the present ceiling of 
56,000 in order to provide for enrollments in new units. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you prepared at this time to discuss the distribution 
of the new forces that are to be sent to Europe, either on or off the 
record? 

General Cotuins. I would prefer to do that off the record. 
(Discussion off the record) 


LIVING QUARTERS FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL ABROAD 


Mr. Sixes. There has been criticism of the fact that we are paying 
extremely high rentals for living quarters for military personnel in 
Paris, whereas we very probably could build quarters in much better 
locations, provide for more efficient operations, and save money over 
a period of a few years. 

General Couuins. The bulk of the Americans, so far as I know, 
that will be living in Paris are part of General Eisenhower’s head- 
quarters, which is an international headquarters. When I was in 
France, I saw the facilities that we have constructed near Versailles 


,to house General Eisenhower’s headquarters, and I can assure you 


they are on a very austere basis. 

Mr. Stxes. My question was not directed at the kind of units that 
are being constructed but, rather, why are not additional units being 
constructed for living quarters rather than paying what I would say 
are extremely high rents in Paris proper? 

General Couuins. The business of construction in France, of course, 
is a very difficult thing. They are short in construction equipment; 
they are short in materials and everything of that character. With 
minor exceptions the only Americans stationed there are those in 
support of General Eisenhower’s headquarters. 

General Eisenhower is getting out of Paris proper, out near Ver- 
— as rapidly as very austere quarters can be built in an open 

eld. 

Mr. Sixes. Does the construction of headquarters involve any 
provision for living space? 

General Couurns. No, sir; just the headquarters themselves. But 
they have had to take over one floor in a hotel there that I expect 
bie? ultimately be abandoned when the people are able to find places 
to live. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any thought of constructing housing quarters 
for the people? 

General Coturns. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Srxes. Has any exploration been made of the cost of building 
housing units in contrast to the cost of renting? 

General Couuins. Not that I know of. 

Secretary Pace. I think you will have to get that information from 
General Eisenhower. 

Mr. Srxes. If you have any additional information available on 
that, will you supply it for the record? I think it merits exploration. 

Secretary Pacer. oad sir. 

(The information requested was not supplied at the time of printing 
and may be found in the appendix appearing at the end of the printed 
hearing.) 
84328—51—pt. 2——3 
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Price Increases Computed IN BupGet 


Mr. Suepparp. Secretary Pace, due to your bac und of experi- 
ence prior to your going to your present position, I would naturally 
assume you would be pretty sensitive about the expenditure of funds, 
and I was somewhat intrigued by your statement this morning and 
that of Mr. Bendetsen relative to the actual buying ability under 
existing price conditions of moneys that are involved in the $20 
billion , Saws requested here. 

We had testimony before this committee when the Under Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Lovett, was here to the effect—and I quote—that 
we are losing $2 billion out of every $10 billion that is being expended 
in military procurement. If that is the case and was the case at that 
time, it would indicate that out of the $20 billion plus here, unless 
you have made a free estimate, you will have a slippage of $4 billion 
plus. 

Now, which of the two is the actual condition—that given to us 
by Mr. Lovett and the Comptroller’s concept of the Secretary of 
Defense’s office, or that which you gave us this morning? 

General Decker. If I may answer that question, oy tll had the 
technical services put in an estimate of how much of the money in 
their budget will be absorbed by price increases which have occurred 
since the Ist of July 1950, using that as the base, and that estimate 
for the total budget for the Department of the Army is $957 million. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Where did they get the basis for their information 
to give you a figure of that character? You say as of July 1, 1950? 

eneral Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What is the basis for their figures, if you know? 

General Drecxrr. The basis was the price they had to pay on con- 
tracts as of July 1, 1950, and what their anticipated price would be 
on the 1952 contracts, based on the latest contracts they have let. 

Mr. Suepparp. Did they relate it to and draw their conclusion 
from the contract aspect exclusively, or did they take the total Army 
into consideration? I am just trying to find out how much hardware 
we are going to get for this $20 billion, and I am trying to work out 
some method to get a middle ground; because, very frankly, unless I 
am very much in error in my concept of the appropriation require- 
ments, the price slippage in here is going to be the deciding influence 
“7 how much you do come up with, in view of the statement of Mr. 

vett. 

Mr. BenpEetsEN. That would be true. If I may, I would like to 
go back to your first inquiry. We are in no disagreement whatsoever 
with the statement made by Deputy Secretary Lovett to this com- 
mittee on matters of price, but, first of all, of the $20.7 billion, approxi- 
mately $9 billion is for procurement. Now, he is referring to the 
procurement part of it. 

Mr. SuepparD. That was my assumption. 

Mr. BrenpDeETSEN. So, to begin with, of course, his figures would be 
applied to about 48 percent of the total request before you. In the 
testimony this morning, we were undertaking to suggest that the 
way it looks now, no one can be sure. 

Mr. Suepparp. You did not quote figures—neither one of you. 

Mr. Benpetsen. We thought the spiral to which Mr. Lovett has 
referred—and very lucidly referred—is beginning to level off. If it 
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does not level off, then his figures would be still higher than they were 
as to slippage. We are in no disagreement with what he said when 
you compare prices with the base of last year, if you use that as the 
starting point. 

General Decker. I had not finished my statement. The figures I 
gave do not include the ordnance appropriation, for which I bave not 
yet received the figures; that is one of our big procurers. I think the 
figures I gave you of $957 million will probably be doubled when we 
get the ordnance figures. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, instead of 9, it will be 18? 

General Decker. I think it will be approximately 20 percent of our 
procurement request. 

General Reever. There is one other thing. Mr. Sheppard referred 
to the hard goods procurement, major production. There is a pro- 
gram of $3 billion for soft goods. There is about $12 billion affected, 
and the price index over all is up about 20 percent. 

Secretary Pacr. Up 20 percent from when? 

General Rernper. From last year. 


PRICES USED IN 1952 BUDGET 


Secretary Pace. Was your planning based upon last year or upon 
anticipated prices? 

Mr. BenpeEtseEN. In this estimate review we tried to apply the latest 
price return we could get from industry. In other words, we asked 
the technical services to bring in to us the latest information which 
they had obtained at the time we reviewed this. 

Mr. SHepparD. What was the date of your last review in which 
you had the benefit of the results of that inquiry? 

Mr. BENDETSEN. 30 days ago. 

General Rerper. So far as the prices in this budget? 

Mr. BenpetsEN. No; the time of the budget review. 

Mr. SHepparD. What I am getting at is this: The influencing factor 
that is going to affect the appropriations made by this committee will 
be a definite date relation to when the figures were established in this 
bill. That is the point I am trying to resolve. 

Mr. BenpetsEen. It would be about 45 or 60 days ago. The bill 
came up here a little over a month ago, and between 15 and 30 days 
prior to that we had the benefit of the latest information. 

Mr. SHepparD. So to whatever degree price fluctuations have ob- 
tained in the estimating category, that would be a depreciation from 
the $20 billion? 

Mr. Benvetsen. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. And the estimate before the committee is approxi- 
mately a depreciation of $1.8 billion in a $20 billion program? 

General Decker. I would say it would approximate that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You mean it would approximate $1.8 billion above 
the July 1, 1950, prices? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Benpetsen. The prices of last year, as of June 20, 1950. 

General Reeper. May I suggest that this discussion has gotten 
a little afield, because I believe you made the statement that we 
would lose 20 percent of this 1952 budget. These prices are roughly 
those of February last, I should say, and the price increase to which we 
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have been referring is that from last July to the present time. The 
prices which we put into this budget are above those of last July, 
and there will not be a loss of the price increase since last July. 

Secretary Pace. That is the point Mr. Taber made. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Rrerprer. Some price increase money was reflected in the 
fourth supplemental. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Then in your screening process, if I am keeping 
up with the testimony you gentlemen are giving, which was some 60 
days ago, that included an additional 20 percent to take care of 
increased prices as of the time of that screening? 

General Co.uins. That is not quite correct. Let me say as a 
layman—and I am definitely a layman in this case—it is my under- 
standing that when those figures were assembled they were Lead on 
the price index that existed about in February and therefore any 
slippage would occur in any rise in prices as between the Ist of 
February and the time we get this money. 

Secretary Pace. No; actually as of the time we use it, which will 
be over the period of next year. 

Mr. SHepparp. It would be subject to various and sundry things, 
and the prices could go higher or they might be down from what they 
were in February. 

Secretary Pace. That is true in the case you present. 

Mr. Suepparp. But taking the present condition of controls, it is 
not apparent at the moment, unless you are an extreme optimist, that 
you are going to get any benefit of a break out of this money. 

Secretary Pace. You will probably get a little less for your money as 
outlined here. 

i Mr. SHepparp. You mean less in money or less in the 20-percent 
gure? 

Secretary Pacr. Again, this 20-percent figure was applied on your 
supplemental, not on the 1952 budget. Therefore, I do not think it 
is pertinent in the 1952 budget. I think the problem as it applies to 
the 1952 budget certainly is whether our judgment on prices as of 
February would prove ultimately to be sound in the fiscal year 1952. 
My own judgment is it never proves completely sound, but I think, 
with some tendency toward leveling off with us, it does not appear to 
be as far out of line as it has been in a period when you have had 
inflation. 

Mr. Suepparp. As an average, General Decker, what has been the 
increase, as you have the information from your statisticians? 

General Decker. I would not be prepared at this time to indicate 
what that price increase has been. I will get the information and 
furnish it for the record if you desire. 

Mr. BenpetseN. You mean since the time the estimate was made 
up? 

er. SHepparD. Yes. In other words, you have definitely set the 
figure as of February. I do not want to be argumentative; that is 
not my intention at all; but I think I can foresee many complications, 
so far as the procurement activity is concerned, out of this present 
budget. The subject of an anticipated supplemental was discussed 
this morning by the chairman. 

Secretary Pacr. That is correct. 

Mr. SuepparpD. This is not for the purpose of making conversation, 
but what I am trying to ask—and perhaps I am not phrasing my 
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inquiries properly to bring it out—is that we now have established 
that everybody has naturally taken into consideration a price level. 
Is that assumption proper? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 


RECENT PRICE TRENDS 


Mr. Suepparp. Now, my question is, if you took that into con- 
sideration in February and had your review as of some 60 days ago, 
then obviously the price levels would have been that as of February. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BunpetsENn. That is correct. 

Mr. SuepparD. What was the increase in price from February up 
to 60 days ago? 

General Rerper. I can give you a few examples which may give 
you an idea. 

Mr. SHEepparD. Give me some yardstick you bave used to reach the 
termini you have given me. 

General Rereper. The prices in this budget are those at the last of 
February. We have not revised them since. This is the price increase 
or decrease on selected commodities in January of this year to April, 
which is the last statistics that we have as yet which are reliable. 
They run something like this: 

Flour is up eight-tenths of 1 percent; no change in coffee; no change 
sugar; wheat is up 2.2 percent; corn is up 1.5 percent; cotton is up 3.8 

recent; wool is up 33%; no change in steel billets, copper, and lead 

om January to April; zinc, tin, and rubber have dropped down. 

Mr. SHepparD. You say no change in the price of copper? 

General Reever. In those 3 months from January to April, which 
is what we are dealing with here. 

Southern pine, No. 2 common, of which we buy a great deal, has 

one down 12.9 percent; Douglas fir is up 7.7 percent; barbed wire 
oe dropped in price 18 percent; Bailey bridges, on the other hand, are 
up 11.5 percent; fire hose has dropped 2.7 percent. 

Mr. SHepparp. Give me just a little in the electfonics field. 

General Reever. These are the principal commodities. We do not 
have that on a month-to-month basis as we have the others. I do not 
believe even in that case you will find great changes in the quarter. 

The experience in all of this price-control history is that in the 
period before price controls are applied prices rise very rapidly. The 
iumminence of their rising causes an artificial shortage when every- 
body with 2 cents’ worth of brains tries to fatten his inventory and 
places all of the orders he can. Consequently, you have an artificial 
shortage and a rise in price. Then it levels off and then goes on for 
a while after that. If the price then continues to increase, you will 
probably have only a moderate increase, and it will be very much 
slower. We have indications that we are up the hill and are on the 
plateau now. : 


PRICE LEVEL USED IN BUDGET PRESENTATION 


Mr. Suepparp. I assume that in your last review of prices you 
gentlemen took into consideration a flat 20 percent on top of the 
present estimate of $20 billion. 

Mr. Benpetsen. No, sir. 
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Mr. SHepparD. What percentage did you take into consideration 
at that time? 

Mr. BrenvETsEN. Here is what I intended to convey when I spoke 
before. I first used the figure of 30 days. I meant about a month 
before the budget reached you, which was 60 days ago, we conducted 
our review. Our review used the last information, which was Febru- 
ary information, on prices. That February price is in this budget. 
That is what you have before you. We have not added a flat per- 
centage to that estimate. 

Mr. SHeppParRpD. Yet there is a percentage increase indicated from 
February to date; is that correct? 

Secretary Pacr. The testimony has been to the effect, as I under- 
stand, Mr. Sheppard, that it has been fluctuating in various items. 
Some have gone down; others have gone up, with the majority going 
up. 
There is no question but what it is impossible at any time in the 
preparation of the budget to reach a point at which you are exactly 
finite on prices. There will be a change between now and when this 
committee and the Congress will ultimately reach a conclusion, but I 
think we have here probably a fairly reasonable estimate on prices. 

Mr. SHepparp. My inquiry is not pointed at criticism of you 
gentlemen but to establish the percentage of price increases, if possible, 
and I think there are increases in here very definitely—not because you 
have forced it in here, but because of other people you have been 
forced to put itin here. You are not going to get your hardware at the 
February figures, as you know and I know, and we might as well be 
factual about it. 

Mr. BenpetsEen. We have approximately used the February price 


level. We did put some very little price increase money in the fourth 
supplemental on the ordnance side. 

The factor referred to by Secretary Lovett I am sure reflects the 
average rise when rag: eyo with the estimates of price of July 1, 


1950, which went into the fiscal 1951 budget estimate and the fall sup- 
plemental which you gentlemen heard. Therefore, when the fourth 
supplemental came around we did try to some extent, as you will 
recall, to compensate for the estimates that were out of line. But here 
we have used February prices. Some of the items have fallen; some 
have risen. What the slippage will be I do not think any man can say. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I know it is difficult to hit a law of averages, but, 
if you will take your quotations on the market from day to day and 
follow them closely, it appears at the moment that you are running 
about 60-40; in other words, the increase in price is 60 as against the 
price going down of 40. If that is the governing factors, it certainly 
is going to be very influential in the end result when it comes to the 
expenditure of this money, if you do not have a drop down. And 
that is not indicated in commodities to any degree in excess of 40 
percent as of now, meaning by that military hardware requirements. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES FOR 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Have you begun some preliminary consideration of 
your fiscal 1953 budget, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Pacr. I would say it is in the preliminary consideration 
stages that it always is at this particular time, particularly out in the 
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field, but not to the point where we can giv ga anything more than 
a very generalized observation on what will come along, if that is 
what you have in mind. 


DELAY IN SUBMISSION OF 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. I am not speaking entirely facetiously when I say 
we want you to be sure to consider it in time, because it took a long 
time to get up this 1952 budget. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. There were many factors beyond the control of the 
Department of Defense, of course, and we realize the difficulties which 
you encountered. But we know. you are placed in a squeeze if it is 
not possible to pass this bill before the beginning of the fiscal year 
July 1, 1951. 

Secretary Pace. May I say on that score my judgment is that we 
will be more prompt in the future than we have been in the past. It. 
is unfortunately true that each budget presents its own peculiar prob- 
lems and difficulties. This was really quite a massive problem, and 
I think we have worked out a procedure for long range which will 
permit us to move more promptly and provide you with what you are 
entitled to, an area of adequate consideration, when you are held re- 
sponsible for examining the presentation. I know your problem. 
I realize. our own. I think there was some advantage from the 
additional time that was taken, and I am satisfied that the process 
will prevent it from happening again. 

Mr. Manon. It is true that the present budget which you now 
present to us is not entirely realistic because it does not undertake to 
take into consideration the requirements in Korea after July 1, 1951. 

Secretary Pace. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. I think you are to be complimented in that respect. 
But this is far more realistic than any budget which you might have 
presented to us early in the year. 

Secretar Pace. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. All in all, there are many factors involved. 

Now, I have sat here for years and heard our leading military men 
say ‘We do not want to blow hot and cold; we do not want to take 
those scare headlines in the paper and blow hot and have you appro- 
priate a lot of money and then, in a few weeks, have to reduce our 
activity for defense.” 

Now, it would seem essential that in presenting this 1952 budget 
program to us you would have had in broad outline your 1953 program. 

Secretary Pace. Absolutely. 

Mr. Manon. Have you done that? 

Secretary Pace. The answer to that is clearly “Yes.” 

Mr. Manon. Do you think there is much likelihood that we will 
go up the hill with the 1952 program and down the hill with 1953? 

Secretary Pacer. Not as it involves the planning in the Department 
of Defense; no, sir. This is the thing they have always hoped to do, 
to have a planned, orderly, organized program directing itself at the 
establishment of a production base, attempting to keep your matériel 
from becoming obsolete by drawing in a sufficient amount to meet the 
situation over a period of time. There would be as great danger in 
drawing in too many men or producing too much matériel as there 
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would be, in my estimation, in producing too little, because you would 
of necessity force yourself into a jagged operation such as we have 
operated in the past. 

Mr. Manon. I thought your statement was good in respect to 
that problem. But now you cannot present the 1952 program and 
be insensible to the a as to a general war or no general war 
in fiscal 1952. Am I to conclude from your statement that while 
you do not hazard a firm commitment as to whether or not there 
will be a general war in 1952, you more or less weighted your re- 
quest on the side of assuming there probably will not be an all-out. 
general war in fiscal 1952? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Errect or Repvuction In EstTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. Now, there is a great desire on the part of right- 
-thinking Americans, Members of Congress, and so forth, to reduce 
Government spending as much as we safely can. Of course, we 
do not want to strip ourselves of necessary defense, but when bills 
are on the floor there is a disposition to offer amendments and try to 
perfect them—so they say—and there might conceivably be a motion 
made to cut this bill by 10 percent, 15 percent, or 5 percent. 

Let us say we should adopt such a motion and reduce your $20 
billion request about $2 billion. That would be 10 percent. Could 
you, under the pressure of reduced appropriations, perfect your tech- 
niques and make savings, secure a,better utilization of manpower, 
and perhaps really not injure our fighting potential? 


Secretary Pace. That is a fair question to ask me. My judgment 


is that you cannot. There is no budget that involves $20 billion that 
any living man can say is completely and absolutely sound. There 
obviously are errors in it that the mind of man is not able completely 
to define. My own judgment is that this budget has been examined 
with great care. It has been examined not only originally at our own 
control level but it has been examined at the Department of Defense 
level, and it has been examined by the Bureau of the Budget from the 
point of view of eliminating duplications, planning on the utilization 
of manpower, and so forth. 

Now, a reduction of $2 billion would, in my judgment, represent, in 
all probability, a 10-percent delay in the over-all program of the Army 
of the United States. I am saying that with the thought in my own 
mind that we are constantly pressing for improved management 
practices, improved personnel-utilization practices, and reduced cost 
of material purchased. I know in this big operation that sometimes 
arbitrary reductions are regarded as necessary in order to produce a 
result, but in my estimation that is always in derogation of the 
development of a sound process of management review of this whole 
operation. 

I can assure you, in spite of any indications of a tendency to the 
contrary, that if savings can be effected they will not be used to meet 
some requirement that the Army might think is necessary but that 
has not generally been considered before this committee. Nothing 
would please me more as Secretary of the Army than to be able to come 
back to this committee and point out to you that despite what you 
had given us we were able to do something a little bit better. I do 
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not say that will be done, but I can assure we will make a real effort to 
do that, and nothing would please me more personally. 

In direct answer to your question, my own judgment from observa~ 
tion of this whole process in the Government as a whole as well as in 
the Army would be that such a reduction would result in a slow-down 
in the total Army program and would result generally in derogation 
of the judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the National Security Council. 

Would you like to add to that, General? 

General Coturns. The only thing I would add would be that I have 
been having something to do with the Army’s budget for the last 
5 years, and I would say this is the best-prepared budget and has 
gone through more tight screening than any I have been associated 
with. 

AREAS OF POSSIBLE REDUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Winston Churchill, in one of his statements about 
how to attack the Continent of Europe, said he preferred an assault 
on the “soft underbelly,’ Is there any ‘‘soft underbelly” to this 
$20 billion proposal where reductions could be made with minimum 
injury to the Department of the Army? 

Secretary Pact. I would say definitely there is no “soft underbelly” 
in this budget. Of course, from my point of view, you picked a good 
simile, because I never did see the “soft underbelly” of Europe. 

There is one additional point I would like to make from a purely 
abstract point of view, if I might, and it can be developed by testi- 
mony and should be. I think any arbitrary reduction would probably 
resuli in a slow-down that would be disproportionate to the amount of 
the reduction. It would require reductions in your total over-all 
civilian program that would probably become, instead of a 10-percent 
slow-down, a 15-percent slow-down. I would not want to move too 
far in that discussion, but I am sure our people could substantiate 
exactly what that means, and I would like them to have an opportunity 
to do so. 

Mr. Manon. If we assume we will go with you on the 1,500,000 
men and if we assume we will go with you on all of the hardware you 
propose to buy, then where would you go for reductions? If you 
do not reduce the military personnel and do not reduce procurement, 
you would have to reduce what—civilian personnel, maintenance and 
operation, and so forth? 

Secretary Pac. That is right—or have to reduce the soft goods. 
And may I make one point there? It is tremendously important for 
this committee to consider, because it is a problem I faced, I remember, 
as Director of the Budget. 

It always seems if you reduce uniforms or shoes, or items that do not 
in the ordinary meaning connote something that relates to a function 
of war, you are not really affecting the capacity of the Army to go 
into battle. Yet, one of the difficult problems we have faced in the 
total-mobilization area is the proposition of being sure that those men 
we call in are adequately equipped. You cannot bring men in; you 
cannot develop an Army; you cannot send them out to fight unless 
they have food, unless they have the equipment to wear on their backs, 
unless they are equipped to fight in winter or in summer. Therefore, 
it is my own personal judgment that to make too great a distinction 
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between hard goods and soft goods in terms of the Army’s capacity 
to fight is sometimes an unwise distinction to make. 

Again, when you consider the proposition of bringing troops on, 
you have to provide them an adequate place both in which to live 
and in which to train and drill. To fail to do that is a waste of money 
in bringing the troops on, because if you provide them inadequate 
facilities, train them inadequately, when they go to General Ridgway 
or General Van Fleet in Korea they are not competent to take over 
their responsibilities there. Not only their own lives, but the lives of 
those on the left and on the right are partially forfeit. 

I do not want to make this seem unduly difficult, but the whole 
thing ties together as a very definite and frankly a very carefully 
prepared package. A reduction in one area is frankly going to affect 
you as vitally as it will if you do it in the more spectacular areas of, 
“t the guided missiles or the tank or the gun. 

aybe you would like to speak to that point? 

General Coturns. No, sir. 

Secretary Pacr. Do you feel that is essentially completely sound? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. The key thing you said, from my point 
of view, is that any cut you make will create a disproportionate delay. 


REDUCTION FROM PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES TO BUDGET FIGURE 


Mr. Manon. Well, it could be argued that you began talking about 
what you would need for fiscal year 1952 months ago and, while no 
definite program actually crystallized, that some figures were roughly 
thrown together showing that perhaps the Armed Forces might like 
o — or have available for expenditure $104 billion in this 1952 

udget. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Yet, the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of the Army and the other services have 
scaled this down to about $60 billion. Why does $60 billion become 
sort of sacrosanct, so to speak, when there has been this paring down 
heretofore? 

Secretary Pace. I could make two points. One was that the total 
involved was the supplemental plus the 1952, as I understand it. 

However, the more important point is this: The reduction has 
arisen because of the difficulty on the part of any huge organization 
intelligently to assess its own minimum needs. I cannot tell you that 
there is anything sacrosanct about any particular figure. I can only 
tell you that in corporation expenditure it is possible for a comptroller 
to say to a president: “If you spend in your actual production and 
procurement program $2 million, your sales will probably run around 
$4 million; whereas, if you reduce it to $1 million, your sales will run 
around $2 million; and you will have about $1 million gross as opposed 
to $2 million gross.” There is nothing sacrosanct in that case about 
4 or 2. 

In this case the $60 billion—or around $56 billion—represents not 
only the joint judgment of the ultimate objectives that are needed but 
it also represents, so far as is possible, and for the first time, the 
establishment of joint criteria among the three services of how they 
will exercise that requirement. And it represents one of the most 
intensive studies to insure that a paring-down process was instituted to 
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ut at a minimum what you intended to achieve that I think you have 
had in the Defense Establishment during the period of my knowledge 
of this process. 

The point that I want to make is that you can say, ‘Let us make 
this $50 billion,” and somebody would have to iive with $50 billion. 
You could likewise say, ‘‘Make it $20 billion,’”’ and someone would 
have to live with $20 billion. aes 

My only answer to you is that I think an examination of the pro- 
cess by which this was derived will convince you at least that it was a 
thoughtful process and a very careful process addressed at the pro- 
position of getting a minimum basis. Berri: 

Again—I will not take more than a second more, but I think it is 
tremendously important—over a period of time there has always 
been the concern that the executive branch automatically produces a 
certain amount of ‘fat’? so that it can handle reductions when they 
occur. That is a very unsystematic process. I frankly oppose that 
as an individual, and I feel it is unsound. 

I do not believe that that philosophy, in any sense of the word, 
prevailed certainly in the ssoducten of this budget as a whole, and 
from my own knowledge of the Army. If we have erred, it has not 
been because we sought to protect ourselves, but merely because the 
complications were so great we could not overcome them. 

To take that kind of a program and make an arbitrary reduction 
on it would derogate, as I said earlier, against the presentation of a 
sound and minimal program to the Congress. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I see General Reeder back there, who has worked 
with this committee, and the members of the committee have confi- 
dence in his judgment and fairness. Could you add anything to this 
discussion, General Reeder? 

General Rreper. As to the effect of a percentage cut? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Reeper. Yes, sir. Your premise was that we will leave 
you the 1,552,000, and do not want to cut the hardware. 

I do not think you can cut 10 percent and do both of those things. 
Some 20 percent, I believe, of these costs go to either paying or sub- 
sisting or giving the necessities of life, as our mothers and brothers of 
soldiers conceive them to be, to that 1,552,000. 

Another 45 percent is in the very hard goods which you do not wish 
to cut. 

Now, there is perhaps another $1 billion or a little more—possibly 
a billion—in soft goods, which is a war reserve, without which you 
could not bring into the Army any more men than you now have in 
the case of an emergency. 

Thus, there is left a small area in which, if you are to preserve the 
hard goods and the 1,552,000 men, there is but half a dozen billions to 
take the two from. 

Secretary Pacr. It is less than that. According to your own 
figures, you have used up 75 percent. A 10-percent reduction would 
mean approximately 40-percent reduction in the remaining area. 

General Reever. Yes. 

What are the areas in which that could be found that are connected 
neither with the hard goods nor with the personnel? 

There is industrial mobilization, a very small amount. There is a 
goodly amount for research and development. There is a very con- 
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_ siderable amount for the guided missiles, an advancement over our 
present technique of war. There are things like the Army Map 
Service, which is not directly connected to either, but without which 
we would not have the means to fight well. ; 

If you were to make the exceptions you have cited it is in such things 
that we would have to take disastrously great cuts. 


KOREAN WAR COSTS 


There is another viewpoint from which a reduction in the Army 
budget below the present figure would be, I think, really disastrous. 
We have, as you know, no provision in this budget to speak of—we 
have a few odd millions—no general provision for the cost of Korea. 
The cost of Korea over and above the normal costs for this fiscal year, 
if it runs all year, might be about $5 billion, plus or minus 20 percent. 
That is my estimate. 

Since we do not have the funds here specifically for Korea we must 
use either the matériel or the money to support Korea. In some cases 
we will be using up matériel which should have gone into the war 
reserve to prepare us for any other emergency; but in some cases we 
will use money for different purposes. 

I cite two things, for example. There is the matter of winter 
clothing, which was of great concern to this committee and to every 
relative who had a man in Korea last winter. The requisitions for 
sleeping bags in Korea will run something like 300,000. Those are 
not provided for in the budget, but we have to go out and buy them 
now if we are to have them next winter. That will take money which 
otherwise would have provided reserves. We will have lost the time. 
Even though that money should be restored to us next January or 
February, the time of delivery will have been postponed. 

Inherently in the engineer operation in peacetime you go not use 
much concrete, you do not use many sacks, you do not use much 
barbed wire, you do not go around buying steel beams with which 
to rebuild bridges. However, in Korea there is very little in the way 
of indigenous material with which to rebuild as we surge back and 
forth along that peninsula, except gravel and water, so that we are 
having to ship things in. Last year we shipped in material for them, 
or bought for them, somewhere around $300 million or more of engi- 
neer material than is normally used in peacetime. That will have to 
be taken out for the time being of whatever funds you make available 
to the engineers, until such time as we get it back. 

Now, to tack on that operation a reduction in funds, you cannot 
possibly take 10 percent off, I believe, and leave the personnel and 
the hard goods untouched. They are going to be touched. The 
hard goods are going to be touched by Korea, anyway. 

Mr. Manon. I had not used 10 percent as a definite proposal that 
anyone had made or would make, but I was trying to elicit your 
reaction to the proposition. 

Secretary Pacs. I think that is very important. 

Mr. Manon. Your point, I take it, is that since we are actually 
not providing in every sense for the continuation of the war in Korea 
after July 1 these funds are all the more important in order to cushion 
that demand. 

General Reever. That is right, sir. 
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While we are on that, I would like to repeat what I think has been 
said once before. We have been fighting certainly in the last month 
with more divisions, more troops actively engaged, than we had a 
ear after Pearl Harbor. We have shipped more material to the 
Far East than we shipped in the first part of the war. 
Mr. Manon. Yes. That was in the statement of the Secretary or 
General Collins. 


Waste or MiIirary AND CivILIAN MANPOWER 


There is a popular belief that the Army is a notorious waster of 
military and civilian personnel. We hear that throughout the coun- 
try and read about it in the paper and hear it in the committee room. 

You people are American citizens. You are not oblivious to this 
criticism. It is charged that the division slice is too big. That is a 
technical thing which most people do not comprehend. However, 
when people read about these thousands and thousands of civilians 
who work in the Defense Establishment they have a disposition to 
feel that there are too many there. This committee has felt that way. 
We have tried to reduce them. In the administration of Secretary 
Johnson they were reduced by about 140,000, I think, for good or bad. 

What do you know about the over-all personnel picture, Secretary 
Pace; and what could be done about it, in your opinion? This is 
over-all, and we will go into the details later. 

Secretary Pace. Over-all it is true that any organization which is 
as large as the Army is going to have problems relating to the effective 
utilization of personnel. I think it is fair to say we would have no 
hesitancy in comparing our own personnel policies and our own person- 
nel-utilization policies with either any other service or any other de- 
partment of Government that was of comparable size. 


UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL 


I do not think that is a complete answer to the question that you 
asked, becaues I think there is more that we can do. We are, at the 
present time, addressing ourselves to the proposition of how we can 
more effectively utilize personnel. I must say that this conception 

ows partially out of the fact that in the Army it is necessary to 

ave a certain number of men who are either in the process of training 

or who are waiting to serve a term overseas, and during that period 
of time the kind of utilization that you make of those particular 
people is never the kind of utilization you would make if you were 
running a corporation for money. But at the same time [I still think 
that there are things that we can do in that direction. 

(The following additional statement was provided:) 

The Army has a program which provides for the identification and controlled 
assignment of individuals who have been awarded a bachelor’s degree, with a 
major in a specified physical, biological, or social science. Identification takes 
place during reception processing and the subsequent interviewing, reporting, and 
assignment procedures are accomplished during basic training. A recent survey 
of 1,930 scientific and professional personnel revealed that 95.5 percent were being 
utilized in accordance eith their scientific and professional training. Under the 
stress of the Korean situation this is indicative of a sound system of assignment. 
Immediate action to correct the misassignments was initiated. 

During a recent trip to the Far East Command, a number of enlisted personnel 
were interviewed regarding their assignments. Without exception, those who 
were misassigned had requested the type of duty which they were performing. 
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Now we have had down here working with Assistant Secretary 
Earl Johnson, who has the responsibility in that field for me, Dr. 
Ginsberg, of Columbia, who I think is recognized as one of the out- 
standing men in this whole field of personnel utilization. We have 
gotten in, I think, probably the ablest minds that are available to us 
on how personnel can effectively be utilized. We have for the first 
time combined the whole function of personnel in G-1, making the 
responsibility of civilian personnel that of G—1, along with the responsi- 
bility of military personnel, so that you can more closely integrate the 
interchange and exchange between the two. 

There is somewhere a philosophy that every time you substitute a 
civilian for a soldier you have saved a man. I frankly do not sub- 
scribe to that philosophy, unless the civilian is as capable or more 
capable with the limitations that lie on civilians on performing the 
ea function. J think that the problem has to be viewed over 
all. 

I can assure you that that is a problem that not only our own mili- 
tary organization but the best minds that we can draw on in this 
whole field from the outside are addressing themselves to at this 
particular time. My judgment is that we can and will get more 
effective utilization of personnel. 

Again, I must say that there is a tendency to regard the soldier who 
cuts the grass or the soldier who is seen driving a car as a piece of 
excess baggage in the Army operation, when there may be , sound 
reasons why that man should be performing that function at that 
particular time. Those are things that have to be examined into 
very carefully. J] am satisfied that we are prepared to do it. I am 
satisfied that we will get better utilization of personnel. 


Again, J will stand on the proposition that as of now I will compare 
our utilization of personnel in terms of what use we get out of them 
as of the present time with anyone having comparable problems in 
the personnel field. 

Would you care to comment on that in any way? 

General Couns. No, sir. 

Secretary Pacz. Do ee agree? 


General Couns. I do agree. 

Secretary Pace. Do you have any comment, Mr. Bendetsen? 
The questions you have asked are the heart of the problem we have 
besa Wine with for 9 months. 

Mr. Manon. If there is any other information with respect to what 
is actually being done in that field, will you please supply it for the 
record in connection with your statement here? 

Secretary Paces. I will do that. 

(The following information was submitted later:) 


After final action on the budget by the Congress and approval by the President, 
the Department of the Army administers the utilization of the personnel and 
personnel funds to insure that the intent of the Congress as to personnel utiliza- 
tion is carried out and to insure that maximum economy of personnei is practiced 
in the field. 

To accomplish this, prior to the beginning of the fiscal year and based on the 
known missions of an agency, a determination is made as to the phased employ- 
ment required by function. The phased employment is converted to @ man-year 
and dollar requirement by appropriation, and the agency notified of this action 
through the medium of a funding program in order to give planning guidance as 
to the personnel that may be employed during thefiscal year. 
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The initial civilian personnel space allocation is based on the known immediate 
requirements. 

Adjustments to civilian personnel space authorizations are made from time to 
time as changes of missions and responsibilities of the various agencies occur. In 
reviewing and analyzing requests for adjustments, the general steps taken are as 
follows: 

(a) Verification of the increases or new or changed missions with the 
responsible staff agency. 

(by Check of the alleged increased workload against applicable experience 
tables, yardsticks, or staffing ratios, making such adjustments as are appro- 


riate. 
" (c) Check the reports of current utilization of military and civilian per- 
sonnel for the various functions for which increases are requested to insure 
that total personnel utilized will not exceed the requirements as previously 
determined. 

(d) Study and analyze manpower surveys of the specific installations. 
These surveys provide a basis for measuring the personnel utilization program 
of the installation against the workload. 

(e) Adjustments are discussed with the agency whenever practicable. 

The Department of the Army level of supervision of utilization of the spaces 
to the various agencies is accomplished by the following methods: 

1. Formal surveys of installations conducted by the operating agency with 
ag Sn by Department of the Army representatives. 

2. Monthly analysis of personnel and fund utilization (Form 65) from 
reports. 

3. Monthly analysis of functional personnel utilization reports (Form 105). 

4. Review and analysis of formal surveys. 

5. Visits by representatives of Department of the Army to major commands 
and informal observation of personnel utilization at various installations. 
For example, a visit was made to Third Army in the late fall for the purpose 
of looking into the requirements for Fort Benning, Ga., which was expected 
to increase considerably. The plan of the Third Army was carefully gone 
over, function by function, on the ground and a determination of the proper 
staffing was made. 

The over-all Department of the Army civilian personnel space ceiling is con- 
trolled by the Office, Secretary of Defense. When increased spaces are required 
by the Department of the Army, application is made to OSD for a specific increase. 
The availability of funds, with which to pay our civilian personnel, constitutes 
only one of the factors which are included in our submission. Our requests for 
personnel increases contain considerable detail to support the following general 
points. 

1. Location of the activity or installasion and the functions thereat for 
which increases are requested. 

2. Personnel presently engaged, by installation and by function, for which 
increases are requested. 

+ 3. Amount of increase requested for each function. 

4. The anticipated workload increase and detailed data supporting the 
requested increase. 

5. The source of funds for each function for which an increase is requested 
and a statement as to the availability of funds within established funding 
programs. 

6. Tabular information showing the proposed distribution of the increased 
spaces requested. 

In addition to the above outlined steps, the Department of the Army has 
published various standing regulations, setting forth policies and methods by 
which agencies will operate to insure economy of civilian personnel utilization. 





EXCERPTS OF DIRECTIVES FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY RELATIVE TO 
ECONOMICAL UTILIZATION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


General directives from the Department of the Army: 
1. SR 10-500-1, April 11, 1950, paragraph 2: 
“Scope of responsibility—-Continental Army commanders and the commanding 

general, Military District of Washington, as applicable, are responsible for inspec- 

tion and review on behalf of the Department of the Army of any or all operations, 
methods, and systems, including but not limited to manpower utilization and 
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personnel ceilings, production, and use of technical data; and making recom- 
mendations to the Department of the Army for necessary corrective action. 
Such authority will not be used to duplicate the efforts or responsibilities of other 
agencies. Necessary corrective action is a responsibility of the head of the 
administrative or technical service or other Department of the Army agency 
concerned.”’ 

2. DA Civilian Personnel Regulations A2, change No. 1, June 26, 1950: 
Department of Defense over-all statement of civilian personnel policy: 

‘Because civilian employees free military personnel for primarily military 
duties, they shall be utilized in all positions which do not require military skills 
or military incumbents for reasons of training, security, or discipline.” 

3. SR 600—620—5, personnel economy in utilization: 

“In order that the Department of the Army may accomplish its priority 
missions within budgetary limitations, the utmost efficiency in the utilization 
of both military and civilian personnel must be practiced. The object of all 
personnel economy is to provide more men for our fighting forees.”’ 


Specific directives relative to manpower utilization: 


1. Disposition form, Comptroller of the Army, CSCAB-M, subject: Replace- 
ment of military by civilian, October 2, 1950, to all zone of interior commands: 

“‘Manpower requirements of the services will be held to the minimum con- 
sistent with the accomplishment of its assigned responsibilities for assuring 
national security.” 

2. Instructions, Comptroller of the Army to all major commanders and chiefs 
of technical services, July 27, 1950: 

“Chiefs of services and major commanders are requested to scrutinize carefully 
all requests for increased hire of civilian personnel above the current program to 
insure that each is connected directly with the authorized augmentation of the 
Army or the Korean situation. Increased personnel must be limited to actual 
necessity * * *. The need for augmentation of civilian personnel in certain 
activities is appreciated and maximum flexibility has been given to agencies 
concerned. However, such increases should be fully justifiable in the light of the 
current situation. Augmentations should be reviewed periodically and adjust- 
ments made downward wherever indicated * * *, Full compliance with the 
spirit of this directive is enjoined.” 

3. Letter from the Comptroller of the Army to all major commanders and 
chiefs of technical services, dated November 7, 1950. 

“As a result of study of resources, requirements, and personnel utilization, the 
Department of the Army has established a numerical ceiling for each allotment 
agency employing civilian personnel * * *, The authorization set forth 
* %* * is the maximum total full-time and part-time employment (not full-time 
equivalent) authorized your agency and will not be exceeded. This authorization 
will be in effect until changed by Department of the Army action. Requests for 
changes in civilian personnel authorizations will be submitted to the Department 
of the Army in writing and will include narrative justification indicating the 
activity to be increased, the location of this activity, present authorization and 
present strength for the activity, brief data setting forth the increased activity.” 

4. Disposition form from the Comptroller of the Army to all major commanders 
and chiefs of technical services, dated Novemper 22, 1950. 

“It is requested that a brief account be furnishec. of measures taken by you to 
insure that employment of civilian personnel is fully justified.” 

5. TWX from the Comptroller of the Army to all major commanders and chiefs 
of technical services, dated April 11, 1951. ; 

“Increases to the Department of the Army ceiling are granted only upon sub- 
mission of detailed justification of requirements.” 


MANDATORY EXPENDITURES SCHEDULE 


Mr. Manon. Will you also supply, in connection with questions 
previously asked, a statement of the funds in this budget which must 
be expended as a matter of law? For example, there is the pay of 
soldiers and items like that, which are fixed items. 

Secretary Pace. That can be done. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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1. The following are the principal items contained in Department of Army 
fiscal year 1952 budget which must be included as a matter of law: 
(a) Pay and allowances of military personnel on active duty 


(b) Pay of civilian employees considered necessary to support the military 
forces 


(c) Provision of subsistence, clothing and quarters for enlisted personnel 
and quarters for other military personnel 

(d) Travel expenses of military personnel and civilian personnel, their 
dependents and household goods, in connection with travel required in 
military activities 

(e) Medical care and treatment for military personnel on active duty and 
members of Reserve components injured while on inactive-duty training 

(f) Burial expenses of military personnel 

(g) Maintenance, pay, and allowancés of prisoners of war 

) Liquidation of construction contracts previously authorized by law 

(¢) Payment of deficiency judgments in condemnation proceedings 

(j) Payment of interest on deposits made by enlisted personnel 

2. It is estimated that the cost of these items amounts to $6,155,972,465. 


Poticy oN REcALL oF RESERVISTS 


Mr. Manon. I have this question to ask General Collins: Since 
I have been sitting at this table I received a long-distance call, as 
Members receive at all hours of the day and night, about reservists 
who are being called into the service. The families say, or the people 
who are interested say, “This man did 3 years of combat duty in 
World War II,” with a total of maybe 4 years. They say, ‘Since he 
went into the Reserves he has married; he has a wife and child. He 
is in partnership with his father-in-law on the ranch,” or ‘‘in business,” 
or “he has a business of his own,” or “he has just bought a piece of 
land and is trying to pay for it,’’ or something like that. They say, 
“Why do you not quit calling these reservists and let these people who 
have not done any service come in and serve the country?”’ 

Those people do not comprehend, generally speaking, I think, that 
men join the Reserves with the idea that they might be called in in 
case of an emergency. It is a serious question, it seems to me, to 
call on people to serve more when they have alreadys served a lot, 
when others are not called upon at all. What comment do you have 
as to what we can say to these people? 

General Coturins. Of course, first of all in the early days of the 
fighting in Korea we had to strip down the Regular Army of all the 
people that we could lay our hands on until we had reduced the Army 
here at home to nothing but a skeleton, except just one division, and 
then we were still short of men. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Cotutns. Because the Army was way under strength when 
the fighting in Korea began. General MacArthur was calling on us 
for personnel, specialists particularly, by their military occupation 
specialties. After we had cleaned out everything we could out of the 
— service we had to call on the Organized Reserves. 

t that time we were in the process of changing our records system. 
We never had had completely up-to-date records particularly those 
on individuals not in Table of Organization units. It is a very costly 
business. That is involved in all these matters of whether you are 
going to have a military district in every State, and how many clerks, 
to keep track of the number of people who are married, how big a fam- 
ily they have, how many have had service overseas for so many months 
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in comparison with another man who has not had quite so much serv- 
ice overseas, and so forth. It is inevitable under that type of condi- 
tion that inequities are going to exist. We had to have men, and 
that was all there was to it, as rapidly as we could get them. 

What we are now doing is to take out those men who have had 
service and get them out of the service as rapidly as we can. 

Then, with respect to calls of the future we have established at 
least one reserve district in every State in the Union. We have 
decentralized to our Army commanders the authority to defer people 
on the new call-ups. If a man is called he has the right, and the 
system is in effect now and has been for some time, to make an appeal 
for a deferment. Many deferments have been granted. They are 
granted on the basis of dependents, financial hardship, ,industrial 
necessity, and many other reasons. As I have just stated, we have 
decentralized this authority to defer to our Army commanders. They 
are all men of fine judgment and very ene: experience. We are 
doing everything we can to see that equity is had and yet be able to 
meet the requirements. 

Actually, what we have to do ultimately, in my judgment, is to 
review very carefully the lists of Reserve officers we have, and those 
men that cannot serve must be put into a category in which they do 
not get pay for their services, in all fairness to the Government. 
If a man cannot serve for some reason then he should no longer 
continue to be classed as a readily available reserve. 

This whole policy has been carefully reviewed by the Civilian Com- 
ponents Policy Board under the Secretary of Defense. We have agreed 
on the basic policies for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and these 
new policies are now operative. Certain ones of them are to be legis- 
lated into law; and a bill has been drawn where changes in law are 
necessary. That bill will come up before the Congress, we hope, in 
this session. 

Mr. Manon. I think it is evident that immediately after we felt 
the impact of the Korean War last year you had to get men and get 
them ina hurry. Undue hardships that may have been imposed then 
could certainly, to some much greater extent, be understood and ex- 
plained. From now on out, it seems to me, these reservists should be 
called with the greatest care and should not be called at all if you can 
bring in new men. 

General Couns. That is true, sir, but, of course, in some grades 
that is not practicable. 

There is one other factor which is also involved in this, Mr. Chair- 
een It is something that many of our people find difficult to under- 
stand. 

We have two categories of reservists. We have reservists who are 
listed as individuals. When I say “reservists” I include the broad 
sense, the National Guard as well as the Organized Reserve Corps. 
The second category of reservists are those who are members of units. 

We have reviewed the list of units of the National Guard and of the 
Organized Reserve Corps. We are in the process of reducing the 
number of units in the Organized Reserve Corps, so as not to have more 
than we really need. But, on the one hand, if we are going to have 
units, then we have promised both the Guard and the Reserve, as far 
as practicable, we are going to respect the ers: a4 of those units. 
We are not going to build up units, in other words, in order to call up 
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individuals, even though many men in units have had less service 
than individuals not in units. 

Take the National Guard in particular. An individual joins a unit 
of the National Guard and he immediately assumes a responsibility 
to his State and to the Nation which an individual not assigned to a 
unit does not quite have. Many of these National Guardmen have 
to be called out at various times under various conditions so that they 
do not get a free ride by any manner of means, in my judgment. 

Mr. Manon. I think you ought to bring us up to date on the Korean 
situation, but I am going to defer to someone else to ask those ques- 
tions. Before you leave I think you ought to give us a statement 
about that. 

General Couurns. Right, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. Mr. Riley? 


RECALL OF INACTIVE RESERVES 


Mr. Ritey. General, following the policy of calling up Reserves, 
what is the policy on calling Inactive Reserves? 

General Couns. The inactive reservist? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

General Couuins. We are not calling them now at all. 

Mr. Rizey. Some of them have been called. 

Secretary Pace. We have a policy at the present time, Mr. Con- 
gressman, of not calling enlisted Inactive Reserves at this point. We 
are still calling some officer reservists at this time. We have a pro- 
gram that we hope will permit us to phase out the inactive enlisted 
reservists by the end of this year so that they will be back to their 
families. 

There will be some variations in that. The officers are a more 
difficult problem, only because it is difficult to require replacements for 
them. Our planning is to have them out at least within the 17-month 

— after they came in, which is the current period discussed in 

I think that you can rely upon the fact that as individuals you will 
not have further calls on the Inactive Enlisted Reserve. You may 
have a few as far as the officers are concerned. We limited it as much 
as is possible. 

ROTATION POLICY 


Mr. Ritey. In your statement you spoke about rotation. When 
do you expect to get your normal rotation? I understand it is the 
policy of the Army to rotate the men in combat areas every 6 months, 
as far as possible. When do you think you will reach that period? 

General Cotuins. Well, we have not established that as a policy, 
Mr. Riley. I think that you ought to be careful not to say that to 
any of the people who write to you. 

e have established a minimum of 6 months in action; and a 
minimum of a year in a combat zone. 

But, frankly, again, I think we ought to be very careful not to say 
that rules ak be established to that effect, because the replacement 
of specialists is a very difficult thing. 

I would like to have this part, for the moment, off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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f 
BASIS OF SELECTION FOR ROTATION 


Mr. Ritey. What basis do you use in selecting men for rotation 
from combat? 

General Coturns. That is left up to the division commanders. It 
is the men longest in action, by and large, who are picked. The 
basic thing is that a man must have a minimum of 6 months in action. 
If he is not in action then it must be a minimum of a year in a combat 
zone in Korea. 

Mr. Riey. I have one other question, which is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rixey. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Taber? 


PUBLICATION OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Taser. General, I was a little amused this morning when you 
went off the record on a number of items, because my recollection was 
that I had read those items in the Washington Post this morning, as 
coming from an interview with you. 

I wonder why it is that continuously and always the information 
is given to the newspapers either directly before or after it is given to 
this committee in confidence? I have always tried to observe those 
confidences; but this is the first time that I have known the informa- 
tion to be spread out on the record in the newspapers before it was 
brought to us. Generally it is soon after. I aid not help being 
amused this morning. 

General Couuins. Are you referring to the call-up of two or three 
additional Guard divisions, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. I am referring to the whole article. I do not know; 
maybe you had better read it. I sent up and got it this afternoon 
so that it could be available [handing newspaper to General Collins]. 

General Couutns. So far as I know, there is nothing said here which 
I put off the record today. 

Mr. Taser. The number of troops, the number of divisions, and 
all that sort of thing was entirely taken off the record by you. 

General Coturns. No, sir; not that I knew of. The only thing that. 
was in this statement which was not in my prepared statement this 
morning was the fact that we were going to call up two or three divi- 
sions—that I had recommended the aitas of two or three divisions. 
That had been given before two committees of Congress in open 
session, and I so stated this morning. One was before the House 
Armed Services Committee and the other was before the Senate 
committee. Otherwise, I would not have said in answer to a query— 
and that was a definite query from the press, the answer that I gave. 
It had already been made public before two committees of Congress. 

Mr. Manon. I did not read the statement. Why do you not read 
it into the record, if it is not too long, and see what it is. 

Mr. Taser. It is about a column long, over-all. 

General Coutts. It is the desire of the committee that I read this? 

Mr. Taper. I would just as soon read it. I do not care, 
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Mr. SuHepparD. Pardon me for this interjection, gentlemen, but the 
point is this: There is a point of equity involved. If the general by 
inadvertence or happenstance did delete from the record something 
that has been conveyed to the press previously it would be indicated 
when the press and the statement in the record are brought together 
for comparative purposes. If I were in his position I would insist it 
become a part of the record. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. Let me say this, Mr. Taber: There 
was no relationship whatever between what I said in answer to the 
query yesterday, when I got off the airplane, and my appearance 
before this committee this morning. None whatever. I had no 
ulterior motive in mind when saying anything to the press before 
appearing in this committee. Anything I may have said, in taking 
it out of the record this morning, in its relationship to this particular 
statement in the press, was nothing calculated and wholly inadvertent. 

Mr. Taser. I would not care anything about anything being given 
to the press, but when it was given to us, as I remember it, off the 
record, that is the thing that struck me and struck me rather forcibly. 

General Couuins. Is the strength figure included in the President’s 
budget? 

For example, the strength figure, 1.552 was in the President’s 
budget statement. The only thing new about it at all was the ques- 
tion of the increased prt that might be entailed in the call-up of 
three additional divisions. Whether that was said on the record or 
off the record this morning, frankly, I do not know; but I can assure 
you that never have I before this committee withheld any information 
and then either given it publicly before or after my appearance before 
this committee. 

Mr. Taser. The discussion of 18 divisions and 27 divisions was 
off the record, as I remember it. 

General Couuins. There is no discussion in here 

Mr. Taper. Oh, yes; there is, in that. 

General Couuins. The 18 division part of the statement, Mr. 
Taber, is public knowledge; that we have had 18 divisions for a 
considerable time. 

Mr. Taser. It might be. 

General Couuins. The details of the number of antiaircraft bat- 
talions and of combat battalions is not in this statement. 

Mr. Taser. No; that is not in it. 

General Couns. And you will find that we have not publicly 
let that out, because that is a detail. It may well be that during 
part of an off-the-record statement I included some things that 
were in this statement, and then others which were not in this state- 
ment. 

My statement was prepared, as a matter of fact, before this state- 
ment that I made to the press. 

Incidentally, that was not a sought conference. As I got off the 
plane here were the newspaper reporters. I answered the questions 
that they asked me. So far as I know I gave no additional new 
information that had not already been made public either before the 
House Armed Services Committee or in answer to queries asked of 
me before the MacArthur Investigating Committee, so far as I know. 

Mr. Taper. Well, the way I remembered it as it went along was 
that there was a lot of it off the record that was in that interview. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Might I add a point here off the record, Mr. 
Taber? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Chairman, I make a motion that the news- 
paper report be made a part of the record. 

r. Sikes. Without objection the newspaper report will be made 

a part of the record, for clarity, in connection with this discussion. 

(The document is as follows:) 


Cotutns Asks CALLING Up or THREE or Four More Guarp Divisions 
(By John G. Norris, Post reporter) 


Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff, disclosed yesterday that he had 
recommended the call up of two or three more National Guard divisions within 
the coming year. 

Returning from a 10-day tour of Western European defenses, Collins said he 
had recommended such a build-up of the Nation’s ground forces to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Pentagon officials expect the increase to be approved. 

The Army chief told Congress 2 weeks ago that he had proposed calling in 
additional National Guard units but did not identify them to the extent he 
did yesterday. He indicated there has been no decision as to the actual Guard 
divisions which may be called. 

Collins told reporters at the National Airport that if the increase in ground 
groups is granted, the Army will retain and go beyond its present overstrength 
of 1,552,000 officers and men. The latter total, close to 100,000 more than the 
authorized Army level, was approved so the present rotation program could be 
made possible. 

The Army chief said the proposed new Army ceiling would run between 
1,550,000 and 1,600,000 officers and men. 

Army centers now are turning out larger quotas of basically trained men, 
Collins said, and this will mean that the new Guard divisions can be readied for 
combat faster than those now in Federal service. The six Guard divisions now 
in had to take green recruits and train them. At times, the latter were pulled 
out after several months as replacements for Korea and new recruits were put in 
their place. 

Collins also had some comments about the troops assigned to Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s Western European Army. He told reporters: 

(1) Two or three divisions now in service will join the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Army within the next few months. He did not mention them by 
name, but the Second Armored Division already has been alerted for such an 
assignment, and it is expected that the Twenty-eighth National Guard division 
of Pennsylvania will be one of the other two. 

(2) Our present force in Europe, the First Division, the Constabulary (equivalent 
of a division) and the newly arrived Fourth Division are in satisfactory shape. 
The first two show a great improvement in fighting efficiency over their condition 2 
years ago when he visited them. All units are being weil supplied with new 
equipment. 

(3) The troops he saw during night maneuvers in Germany have some tactical 
lessons to learn. They were launching too many frontal attacks, while our 
present doctrine calls for them to concentrate on enveloping assaults and infil- 
tration, Collins said. 

(4) While he did not observe any troops of our NATO allies, American Army 
men in Europe told him the Italian Army has made particular progress in fighting 
efficiency recently. 

Addition of 2 or 3 more divisions to the American Army would give us 20 to 
21 divisions in being—and the equivalent of close to 27, counting our separate 
regimental combat teams, 


CONDITION OF TROOPS IN EUROPE 


Mr. Taser. General, you just came back from France yesterday; 
is that correct? 
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General Couns. From Europe; yes, sir. I went to Paris, Heidel- 
berg, saw the troops in Germany, went down to Austria at Salzburg 
only, then to Trieste and home. 

Mr. Taser. How did you find things over there? 

General Couns. I saw only our troops, except that I did talk to 
General Eisenhower and some of the American members of his staff. 
I did not have an opportunity in the short space of time to discuss 
with any civilian leaders the situation there to amount to anything. 

I found our troops in very good condition. I was able to get out 
and see one night exercise, an early-morning attack. 

I spent a day out at Grafenwohr, which is the big maneuver area 
in Germany, and I was very well pleased indeed with what I saw. 

The one critical thing which is commented on in the article you 
spoke of this morning is too much of a tendency in our small units to 
make frontal attacks instead of making flanking attacks. I had 
observed the same thing with one of our divisions here at home at an 
inspection I made recently. This I called to the attention of the 
commanders on the spot in Europe at the time. 

General Handy was with me, and the other senior commanders, 
right along. I made those observations to them directly. 

Here at home I have taken steps through General Clark of our Field 
Forces to see that the business of maneuver is emphasized more in our 
ns I took that action before I went to Europe, as a matter of 
act. 

Mr. Taser. Did you find any substantial interest on the part of 
oat 9m in connection with holding up their end of the Atlantic 

reaty 

Genera] Couns. Yes, sir; I did. The one foreign official that I 
had an opportunity to talk with was Mr. Jules Moch, the Minister of 
Defense of France. He isa very aggressive man. He is very strongly 
anti-Communist. I was again impressed with his ability and with his 
interest in pushing ahead with the program of French rearmament. 

Indirectly I heard—this is not a first-hand observation, now— 
talking to some of the senior people with General Eisenhower, some 
very favorable reports with respect to the progress being made in 
Italy, with regard to the Italian developments. That is so far as the 
Army is concerned. 

I talked to General Crittenberger, who accompanied me to Europe, 
who had gone down to Anzio for a memorial service at the Anzio 
beechhead. He gave me the same report of how well he was im- 
pressed with the troops he saw. 

Of course, it is true that he saw them in a parade, but he was 
favorably impressed with the attitude and outlook of the Italians. 
He knows what he is talking about because he fought in Italy, and, 
in the early phases, against some Italian troops. 

Mr. Taser. Did you strike anything in England? 

General Cotuins. I did not go to England. 

Mr. Taser. You did not go? 

General Cotuins. No, sir. 


QUESTION AS TO FORM OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Taser. Mr. Secretary, I understood you to say that this 
budget has been prepared with more care and with more careful 
scrutiny than any budget in a long time. 
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Secretary Pace. Coming out of the Defense Establishment. 

Mr. Taser. I am wondering if that could possibly be so. I will 
tell you why. I am running into the same thing here that I ran into 
in the Navy item. 

The law requires green sheets to be furnished that give us a picture 
of these civilian employees. The items in the budget have been con- 
solidated. A great many activities have been consolidated into a 
single item. We are given over-all green sheets for the items, but no 
green sheets that hit the activities that are in the consolidated item. 

Now, if the budget were properly prepared, it would be absolutel 
necessary for the green sheets to be submitted separately for mm 4 
activity, and it would be necessary to have those sheets in shape so 
anyone could tell what the hearing was about and what was going 
on in it. 

It is impossible without those green sheets to measure the activity. 
The budget last year was submitted in violation of the law without 
the green sheets. But this year, for my own part, I have tried to 
insist on them because it is the only way that the hearings can be 
kept in hand and an honest measure of the activities procured. It 
makes me very much doubt that the budget has been screened as 
carefully as other budgets because of the failure to produce these 
green sheets by activities so that anyone can judge them as they 
should be. You can get some smattering of an idea with reference to 
them, but it takes just about four times as long and four times as 
much work to get the facts. 

I notice that you have been following the same course in submitting 
your budget. Frankly, I feel just the same about it as I did about 
the way that the Navy submitted theirs. It is not submitted in a 


way that we can give it proper and thorough reerey 
Frankly, if I were in control of the ae pernyiergem p ommittee, the 


budget would have gone back to you. I am not, of course. I recog- 
nize that I am nothing but a minority member trying to find out what 
is going on. I find it impossible. 

appreciate that we are ina war. On the other hand, I appreciate 
this, and I want this to get across to the representatives of the armed 
services here: that we are in such a critical situation financially that, 
unless the armed services do without the things they do not need, it is 
going to be impossible to give them the things that they do need. 

I am not accustomed to making speeches or things like that in these 
hearings, but this situation is so bad—it requires attention, and drastic 
attention from those in authority—that I have felt obliged to make 
these remarks. 

Mr. Pacr. Do you want my comment, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Secretary Pace. Fine, sir. As to your second statement—that it is 
important for the armed services to understand that they must do 
without the things they do not need in order that they may have 
ultimately in the long range the things they do need—I not only concur 
with you heartily but it has been the hearthstone of my personal policy 
as Secretary of the Army. 

As to your original statement that it is impossible to ascertain 
whether a budget represents sound facts without the green sheets, 
I wonder if that is factually correct. It is my own personal judgment 
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that we have in this process provided you not only with a very clear and 
carefully considered a but also one from which, by questioning 
those persons who, I think, will honestly present you with the facts, 
you can determine to your own satisfaction whether we are sound or 
unsound. 

Mr. Tazser. I found it impossible, even after the most thorough 
and urgent questioning—and I am speaking of the Navy now—and 
telling them what I was trying to do so as to open them up; that it 
was impossible. I found it impossible with the Navy, with the same 
kind of budget submitted, with number of activities grouped in one 
item and no breakdown of the personnel. 

It is to my mind a very serious thing and a very great defect. I 
know the Navy hearings took twice as os as they should have just 
because of the failure to supply the information properly. 

I have not gone into the details of the Army hearing; but I think, 
from what I have been able to look at so far, that they are in just the 
same shape. 

Secretary Pace. I think that we can provide you with the informa- 
tion that you require, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. You see, when we do not get the information and do 
not have it available at the hearings, or before the hearings, it is ab- 
solutely impossible to get the facts in shape and ask the questions 
that we need to ask. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber has made a rather serious charge with 
respect to the formation, and perhaps integrity, of this budget. 

Now, I would like to have the fullest statement from the budget 
officer, Mr. Bendetsen, and you, Secretary Pace, as to the whole 
situation. If there is any mistake here, we want it corrected. 

Secretary Pacn. Mr. Taber has stated that it is submitted on the 
same basis as it was last year. 

Mr. Taper. No, I did not say that. 

Secretary Pacr. That it is submitted on a different basis? 

Mr. Tazser. I did not say that. Frankly, I did not hear the budget 
submitted last year. I could not say because I do not know. 

Secretary Pacr. Why do you not speak to the point of the green 
sheets, Mr. Bendetsen? 

Mr. Benpetsen. If I understand, but I am not sure that I do, sir. 
_. Mr. Taser. If you will come over here and look at this book I will 

show you what I mean. 
(Discussion off the record.) 




































































































































USE OF GREEN SHEETS FOR PERSONNEL ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sixes. General Moore, will you now give the committee a 
complete and clear statement on the manner in which this budget has 
been prepared and presented, giving full and detailed attention to the 
statements made by Mr. Taber? 

General Moors. Mr. Chairman, for many years the budget was 
prepared with the green sheets in the form and manner and detail and 
particularity that appeared in the 1950 budget; that is, the green 
sheets were inserted in the printed budget to cover each appropriation 
contained in the budget as a whole. 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF BUDGET FORM 


There was considerable discussion by various agencies and bodies 
including the Hoover Commission, with respect to the simplification of 
the; budget, including the printed budget submitted by the President 
to the Congress. 

One of the suggestions led to the simplification of the 1951 budget 
with regard to personnel data. As soon as this budget reached this 
committee, there was objection taken to the lack of particularity in 
the personnel portion of the so-called green sheets. The Department 
was directed to prepare green sheets and an arrangement was made 
whereby a more simplified form than had been included in the 1951 
budget was presented and included in the printed hearings for each 
spenceration pertaining to the Department of Defense in the 1951 

udget. 

In explanation of the simplification, it consisted of omitting from 
each grade, grade 15, grade 14, down to and including grade 9, the 
specific titles of the positions. In tbe submission of the second supple- 
mental, informal agreement was reached that the green sheets sub- 
mitted for the 1951 supplementals would be in the previously agreed 
to simplified form. In the meantime, there was included a provision 
in an amendment to the budget and accounting act a provision that 
hereafter, including supplementals, all budget submissions would in- 
clude the green sheet schedule data in the same form, manner, and 
particularity that had been included in the 1950 budget. 

That provision, approved September 12, 1950, caused, even with 
, the material that is now included, a great burden upon the military 
department, but that mandate of law was complied with 100 percent, 
and the size of this committee print is the result of inclusion for each 
appropriation the green sheet data in exactly the same form as it was 
included in the budget for the fiscal year 1951. 

Now, what I have said does not argue for or against breaking the 

reen sheet data down further than it is now in the printed budget, or 
cas been in the past, including 1950 and prior years. But I do say 
that the records of the department up to now have been pointed to the 
accumulation of data in the form in which it has been presented and in 
which it is now presented in this budget, and while much of the data 
in the subprojects and in the projects under an appropriation can be 
supplied in full and complete particularity, there are certain sub- 
divisions discussed which can not be answered at the moment because 
our books have not been kept for the past 10 years on a basis which 
would give what has been asked for, from time to time, in subdivisions . 
of major subdivisions and of the appropriation as a whole. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, will you, or your budget officer, now pro- 
ceed to complete the picture so that the committee will know exactly 
what the situation is with reference to the manner in which the budget 
was prepared and submitted, keeping in mind popomeny the state- 
ments made by Mr. Taber about the faults of the budget? 

Mr. Benpetsen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as Assistant 
Secretary I do not wish to leave with you any impression that I regard 
myself as a technical expert in budget procedure. I undertake to do 
my best with all my ability, to do a sincere job of screening. I joined 
the Department in the fall of 1949 at the time Secretary Gray was in 
office, and I was familiar with the preparation of the budget which 
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became the budget for the fiscal year 1950, and with the preparation of 
the budget forthe fiscal year 1951, including its supplemental and 
this budget, so I base my remarks on that. 

To the best of my knowledge and belief, we have not deviated from 
the requirements, as I understand them. If we have changed in this 
budget the format we have used before that I was familiar with, I 
believe you will find, Mr. Taber, as the detailed justifications are 
heard, that you can find the same degree of detail that you could 
have found in the budget for the years that I have described. I can 
add that in our screening process we did go into the maximum details, 
which must be a sampling process. In anything this vast you cannot 
go into every single item in the time that you have, nor do I represent 
that we did. But I think that you will find the detail that you 
desire. I sincerely believe—and it is a matter of opinion—that great 
care was used here. I agree with what has been said before, that in 
anything this vast it would not be humanly possible to say it is 100 
percent correct, but a sincere and diligent effort was made to search 
out and find those areas. That, in résumé, is a picture of how this 
was done and what it paralleled for previous years. 

Secretary Pace. I can only conclude by saying that my statement 
of the care with which this budget was reviewed was based upon my 
knowledge of the process that was followed. I gathered from General 
Moore’s statement that the format of the budget is similar to the 
format that was presented in 1950, and it therefore complies with the 
requirements of the law. 

The whole intent and purpose of the Hoover Commission, which 
addressed itself very carefully to this proposition—and which was 
composed of some very competent men—was to reduce the size and 
complexity of the budget presentation so that the Appropriations Com- 
mittees might more fully deal with the broader scale implications of 
the operation. That must be kept in mind, together with our respon- 
sibility to provide as much detail as the committee desires. 

It is my feeling, together with what we are able to present here, that 
not only have we complied completely with the law, but I think we 
can comply with the information that Mr. Taber requires. A $20 
billion budget is an extremely large budget with a vast amount of 
detail involved in it. A $20 billion budget must be considered with 
even greater care than a small budget, but it is a far more complicated 
document to produce. I am satisfied we have made a sincere 
effort to provide you in printed form with what you need. I am 
satisfied that we can provide you with whatever additional informa- 
tion you require, Mr. Taber. 

Is that sufficient, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Taser. I will say this. I allowed the first, second, and fourth 
supplementals to go through, because of the emergency status of 
things at the time, without going into the details that would be neces- 
sary to have for anybody properly to understand what he was passing 
upon. I tried to find the details and to work them out on the Navy 
budget. Iwas unable to. The hearings took at least double the time 
they should have taken, just because the information and the green 
sheets, in proper shape, were not available. 

Frankly, I cannot give the complete answer to this; but, from what 
I have been able to look at, I am afraid that these Army justifications 
are in just the same shape. I felt obliged to call attention to it and I 
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shall feel obliged to call attention to it on the floor, if the material is 
not available to. answer the questions that would naturally arise to 
— who wants to do a job. 
here was a good deal of discussion a while ago on cutting this 
budget. To my mind it will depend upon the kind of a justification 
ou have to present for what you want. If you cannot justify an 
item, I shall feel just as free to cut it as I would any other item in 
any bill. And if you are not prepared to submit your budget on its 
merits, you are not entitled to it. 
I think that is all I need to say. 
Mr. Srxes. Mr. Scrivner, will you take the witness? 


PREPARATION AND INTERNAL REVIEW OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, one of the statements which you 
made to which I listened with a great deal of attention was when you 
talked about the intensive study that this budget was given. Of 
course, all of us know, and I am sure you realize, that about the same 
time you had to work on this $20 billion budget which, as you say, is 
a sizable sum, you were also working on finishing up some of the other 
supplementals; working on the fourth supplemental, and you had to 
prepare information for the President’s budget and then finally get 
down to details. So that, under pressure of that kind—and i am 
quite sure the members of your Department are human, the same as 
other people—there could be not only mistakes, but some, probably, 
that are fairly large. So I am going to approach the problem in just 
a little different way than Mr. Mahon did, although I have the same 
question in my mind, namely: In view of the size of the budget that 
is involved, in view of the huge mass of details necessary to the budget 
make-up, and many other factors relating thereto, I should like to 
have a statement from you—if you cannot give it now, to be furnished 
later—I should like to know where, if this committee should decide 
to decrease the budget by the following four amounts—half a billion 
dollars, $1 billion, which would be 5 percent, $1% billion which would 
be 7.5 percent, or $2 billion which would be approximately 10 per- 
cent—where could those cuts be taken with the least hurt to the 
military program? 

Mr. Pace. You would want me to indicate likewise, would you 
not, Mr. Scrivner, what would be the effect of those cuts? Iam sure 
you would be interested in that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have stated my question. Perhaps some other 
matters may come up a little later on which we may want some 
other statements. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The Army’s budget was carefully prepared and based on a balanced program, 
that is, combat units with their required supporting units, logistic support, and 
basic establishment. The forces upon which this program was based were co- 
ordinated with those of the Air Force and the Navy by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
in an effort to obtain a balanced over-all force. . 

Any reduction in funds of the magnitude under consideration will result in 
an imbalance of forces, and would affect all phases of the Army programs; how- 
ever, it would be impossible to avoid a substantial reduction in combat and 
supporting units. If the reduction in funds were applied solely to military units, 
a one-half billion dollar reduction would result in the elimination of one division 


with its supporting units, while a reduction of $2 billion would cause a reduction 
in strength of approximately four divisions with their supporting units. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Of course, after a few years—not as long as others— 
but after a few years on Snir ae SoH Committee, whether it 
concerns the military or any other activity, I have learned that we 
are always told that this budget presents an irreducible minimum. 
It is always irreducible. It is just the lowest possible figure and, while 
you did not say that in so — words, that is what was intimated. 

Mr. Pace. No, sir; I would like to say 

Mr. Scrivner. That it had been reduced to its lowest possible 
figure? 

eMr. Pacer. I said that it had been reduced as far as we were capable 
of reducing it, to the lowest possible figure. I admitted that in any- 
thing this large, there were bound to be certain inconsistencies and 
there were bound to be certain things that were not logically sound. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I requested the information that I did 
just a moment ago. 

Mr. Paces. I did indicate, however, that I felt we had gone through 
a process that was as intelligent as can be devised to meet the require- 
ments of such a large budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. Also, of course, we are faced with the fact that the 
witnesses who come up here to justify the budget are here to justify 
this budget, and that is all. That being so, when questions are 
propounded, they turn to whatever pages in the book they wish to 
refer to, and the answer that they have prepared previously or that 
somebody else has prepared for them is the answer that we get. We 
do not get either the opinion of the witnesses or their own personal 
Po eg and that, of course, makes it rather tough on this side of the 
table. ; 

Mr. Pace. May I say, on behalf of the Army, that these witnesses 
are entitled to say what their judgment is on the subject. I would like 
to say that my own conception of the process of the Appropriations 
Committee is that whatever that committee is able to find that con- 
stitutes duplication or unnecessary expenditure in terms of specifics, 
I, as Secretary of the Army, welcome the reassessment of our program. 
Virndeinenitadiy I am interested in developing a program that is 
beneficial to the United States of America and | am positive that you 
are interested in the same purpose. I regard this as merely another 
opportunity to assure us that we get the eat possible budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; they answer the questions that we ask. But 
when we try to comprehend all the details, not only of the Army, but 
of the Air Force and of the Navy, there are many times when we 
cannot put our finger on the weak spot and elicit the information that 
might help us in reaching our determination. 

Mr. Pace. I agree with you on that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am trying at this time, may I say, to pick out 
those questions that I have for the Secretary, in order to expedite the 
hearing. 

PROBABLE SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


You said earlier in testimony, in response to a question asked of 
you, that we should look forward to an additional request for the 
Army, not including all of the Defense Department, if the condition 
does not worsen, of approximately $7 billion; is that correct? 

Mr. Pacr. That is correct. at is, assuming the Korean War 
continues. 
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Mr. Scrivner. which would raise the Army’s figure for this fiscal 
year to in the neighborhood of $27 billion? 

Mr. Pacer. That is correct. That was an outside figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. As far as this committee is concerned, the. ground 
rules under which you are going to determine what costs are chargeable 
directly to the Korean War, as I call it—or conflict as others it— 
is not a matter of importance to this committee so much, nor do I 
think that it concerns the taxpayers so much, but I do think the com- 
mittee should be given, before this hearing is over, as sound a figure 
as possible of the additional burden that the Korean War has placed 
upon the American taxpayer. 

(Norr.—The information requested was not supplied at the time 
of printing and may be found in the appendix appearing at the end 
of the printed hearing.) 

Mr. Pace. You mean from June 25 to July 1? 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be the end of this fiscal year, yes. 

Mr. Pace. We would make an effort to do that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Unless you are a better crystal-ball gazer than I 
think you are, you cannot tell us what it is going to be in the future. 

Mr. Pacer. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am only asking for the figure covering the past. 


COSTS ARISING FROM OCCUPATION OF JAPAN 


Then you stated that a plan was under way, under the pretreaty 
arrangement with Japan, to try to place that on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, which would probably obviate the necessity of a request for 
further funds under GARIOA, which is an abbreviation for Govern- 
ment and Relief in Occupied Areas. 

Now, this may not be within your province—if it is not, tell me, and 
I shall make my inquiry at the proper place. When that is done 
there should be somewhere a rather considerable sum of dollars and 
yen, which has been the working, rotating background of this GARIOA 
fund in Japan. Where, if not in your office, can we find what the situ- 
ation of that account is? 

Mr. Pace. GARIOA is currently administered by the Army and 
we can provide you with that information, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I should like to have that, because I think it is 
something all of us are quite interested in. 

Mr. Pacer. We have reduced our GARIOA peyment in Japan each 
successive year and therefore the fund is less than it was 2 or 3 years ago. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The GARIOA funds for Japan obligated for the fiscal ge 1949, 1950, and 1951 
amounted to $548,000,000, $444,000,000, and $193,000,000, respectively. Due to 


the por etree plan for Japan in fiscal year 1952 no funds have been requested 
in the GARIOA budget for the economic support of that country in that fiscal year. 


It is estimated the Japanese yen, generated by sales in Japan of a ag fur- 


nished from funds appropriated through the fiscal year 1951 and available for use 
in the fiscal year 1952, will total $149,000,000. These yen technically referred to 
as “GARIOA counterpart funds” are controlled by the United States. However, 
they have already been scheduled for economic rehabilitation programs in Japan 
during the fiscal year 1952. : 


COORDINATION OF PROGRAMS WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, many of these things are a part of 
what we referred to many times as unified activities. I assume 
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that in working out some of your programs and policies, it has been 
done in connection with the Office of the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Pace. All of our programs have been coordinated through 
the Secretary of Deferise. 

Mr. Scrivner. How often do you and the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Secretary of Air have meetings or conferences with the 
Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Pace. We meet largely with the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense who is his direct representative in this field. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who is that? 

Mr. Pace. That is Mr. Lovett. We have two scheduled meetings 
each week. These are scheduled meetings each week with Mr. 
Lovett, in which we discuss various phases of the procurement and 
personnel program. Then, in addition to that, we have additional 
meetings that Mr. Lovett calls from time to time. But we have a 
regular, formal set-up in which we meet and discuss these problems 
with him. We meet from time to time with the Secretary of De- 
fense, but that is not on a regularized basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. How often do you meet with the Secretary of De- 
fense himself as distinguished from his assistant, Mr. Lovett? 

Mr. Pace. We meet with him collectively at least once every week 
in the Armed Forces Policy Council; and we meet with him collec- 
tively on call at such times as either we request an audience or he 
suggests one. And likewise we meet with him individually, I would 
say, quite frequently. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are those meetings at which policy is made that 
determines your presentation of the request for funds? 

Mr. Pace. You mean at the meetings with the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Pace. Generally, the policies 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking now about the broad policy as to num- 
bers of troops, replacement of troops—all of those items which go to 
make up broad policy. 

Mr. Pac. Broad policies relating to numbers of troops generally 
originate in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Scrivner. Questions relating to that should be directed to the 
Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Pace. Partially, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask that question particularly is that 
we see mentioned in the papers many times, recently, that the funda- 
mental philosophy of this owerishiinit is that the civilian shall be in 
control of the military. That is — I ask the question as to who, 
— group, makes the policy upon which all these requests are finally 

ase 

Mr. Pacer. Can I give you a rather detailed answer to your ques- 
tion, which I think is a very searching one and very important one? 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of the fact that it is growing late in the 
evening, if you would rather submit an answer more or less in detail, 
in as simple and direct language as possible, for the record, that would 
probably serve the purpose. 

Mr. Pacer. I think I can do it in about 2 or 3 minutes. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Pacer. I think it is very important. The Chief of Staff of the 
Army, as well as the Chiefs of Staff of the Navy and of the Air Force, 
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each consult with the civilian head of his Department before he makes 
recommendations to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for ultimate determina- 
tions in the field of manpower limitations. It is as a result of those 
consultations that action is taken in terms of a request for a deter- 
mination in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Upon their determination 
that information must then go to the Secretary of Defense who, in 
turn, at that time consults with not only the Deputy Secretary, but 
also the civilian Secretaries of each organization as to their reaction to 
the total program. That is done over a period of time and his repre- 
sentative, the Assistant Secretary of Defense, who functions as the 
comptroller likewise, serves to review the whole process and operation. 

Obviously, since the number of men required to fulfill the necessary 
military objectives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is fundamentally a 
military matter, theirs is the originating requirement. But the 
civilian enters into both the original request and into the ultimate 
and determining request. 

I might say parenthetically that I have found that the military 
men themselves are as aggressively for what I prefer to refer to as 
civilian leadership as opposed to civilian control, as any group of men 
that I know of. 


POLICY ON USE OF OCCUPATION TROOPS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, who—whether it is your office or anybody 
else—will determine what our policy is relative to the troops that we 
now have and will have in Germany and Japan, as to whether or not 
they will be carrying on activities other than those which we normally 
refer to as occupation duties? 

Mr. Pace. That would be originally a recommendation which 
might emanate either from the Joint Chiefs of Staff or it might emanate 
from the Secretary of Defense, or the civilian Secretaries; or it could 
emanate from other departments of the Government. The ultimate 
decision on that is made by the President, who is the Commander in 
Chief, generally upon the advice and counsel of the National Security 
Ceasar 

Mr. Scrivner. Has there, up to the present time, been any firm 
policy suggested upon that particular subject? 

Mr. Pacer. As to whether the troops shall indulge in other than 
occupation responsibilities? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Pacer. They are obviously engaged in training functions which 
they would be responsible for under any other circumstances. As to 
any other responsibilities that they have other than their responsi- 
bilities under the North Atlantic Treaty organization to which this 
Nation is a party, I know of none. Do you know of any others? 

General Co.turns. I know of none. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume from that statement that General Collins 
can probably give us, as far as the Army is concerned—and that is the 
major group now—a fairly complete statement on the situation as it 
now exists in Europe and in Japan, so I will reserve that question until 
tomorrow. 


In view of the high tribute you paid Mr. Bendetsen, I suppose if 
we were to ask any particular questions about where his intense study 
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of the budget indicated any changes or savings, that he, himself, 
would be the one who could answer that best? 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will save those questions for him. 

Mr. Stxes. Are you assuming that Mr. Bendetsen will be here in 
the morning? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not so important at this moment. If he 
does not get back before this portion of the hearing is closed, we can 
have him back at some other time. 


COST OF CONTINUOUS PREPAREDNESS 





Now, of course, in the past year apprehension has grown, and I 
was a little taken back by your statement on page 3 where you said: 

At any moment, should the Soviet see fit to attack, we may be fighting in 
another world war. 

I do not know whether you meant that the way that it struck me, 
or not. 

Secretary Pace. Well, my intention in making that statement was 
simply to state, Mr. Scrivner, that while we are faced at all times with 
the possibility of a war not of our own choosing, if the Soviet decides 
to embark upon a major war against us, then we are, ourselves, 
involved in a major war by reason of necessity. I think that is a 
situation which any committee which weighs what is desires to have 
done ultimately in the Armed Forces should have in mind. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we have been told in times past the 
possibility, and it would probably come suddenly, but there comes the 
realization now that it did come suddenly—at least it came as suddenly 
as we thought but not quite in the same way, because now we find 
ourselves engaged in a war in Korea, which you yourself say we have 
as many forces in action there now as we did the year after Pearl 
Harbor. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know what the effect on the American 
public is going to be when they read your statement. I know how it 
affected me. 
tm Then you indicate at the bottom of page 3 that we are faced with an 
indefinite period of military preparedness, which is probably true, but 
how indefinite do you think it is? 

Secretary Pacer. No man could intelligently answer that. It 
depends upon the attitudes and approach of Communist leadership 
that has proven its approach to be unpredictable, with the exception 
of the fact that it is clearly and definitely determined to eliminate our 
way of life. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they are calling the turn of the cards 
and we are not. 

Secretary Pace. Well, at the moment it is my personal judgment 
that they have the power to call the turn of the cards in terms of 
determining if they wish to plunge us into World War III. In my own 
judgment, we have the capacity to call the turn of the cards to the 
extent of their awareness of the futility of that action based upon our 
strength. 

The reason that I made that statement, Mr. Scrivner, is that I 
think it is tremendously important in terms of what we do that we 
84328—51—pt. 2-5 
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lay our plans on a sound basis that will carry us well beyond the 
immediate next 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 years. I think that we must give 
consideration to each year that passes, but I think that our program 
must be based on one that is intended to combat and overcome the 
general approach and attitude of the leaders of Soviet Russia. 


COST OF NATIONAL DEFENSE IN FUTURE YEARS 


Mr. Scrivner. Have you established in your own mind any pro- 
spective figure as to the cost for the next year, the year after, and the 
year after, and the year after that, of the program that you envisage? 

Secretary Pacer. I can speak only for the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. My question is addressed to you as Secretary of the 
Army. 

Secretary Pacr. It would be my hope as you get over the initial 
expense of equipping an army and ultimately providing a production 
base and a total reserve in materials, that your total military require- 
ments would not be as great as they are in the initial phase. In saying 
that, I recognize the problem of obsolescence. I recognize the problem 
of changing conditions, but my own hope would be that having estab- 
lished a basis of strength, and having proven a posture indicating to a 
potential enemy they were not in a sound position to move against us, 
that we might establish a basis of military expenditures that would 
not be on the level that we are currently operating under. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is not on the level with current operations, do 
you anticipate it will be more or less? 

Secretary Pace. My judgment is that it would be less. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I asked the question is that there have 
been statements emanating from various sources which seemed to be 
placed with the very idea of conditioning the American public to the 
idea they must look forward to the expenditure of approximately 
$100 billion a year for defense for a great many years. Since the 
Army would take about a third of that, we would assume that the 
figure would go up to about $33 or $35 billion. I am just wondering 
if you were among those who seemed to have the idea that our expendi- 
tures were going to call for that great a drain upon the taxpayers of 
this country. 

Secretary Pace. My judgment is that it will not, with the basis of 
our immediate knowledge, and based upon present conditions. 

Mr. Bendetsen, would you like to speak to that? 

Mr. Scrivner. We will wait until he comes back. I wanted your 
views as Secretary of the Army. 


RELEASE OF RESERVISTS 


Now, as Secretary of the Army, you were referring here on page 5 
to some rotation problems, and we know we have disrupted for the 
second time within a very few years the lives of a great number of 
men. It is hard for me to understand why the Army has not called 
for more men through the draft to make it possible to replace these 
men that much sooner, because instead of going up the draft call has 
been considerably reduced. 

Secretary Pace. We have a program that addresses itself to phasing 
out all enlisted reservists, inactive enlisted reservists, by the end of 
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this year. We feel that is as rapidly as it can intelligently be done. 
As to phasing out of the inactive officer reserve, an increase in the draft 
call would not step up that particular process. Furthermore, in the 
interest of economy, we have sought to establish a level of input and 
output over a period of time, and each of our draft calls has been 
addressed to that purpose. 

It is likewise true the draft calls are in a certain measure affected 
by the number of volunteers we get, because it is the total income of 
manpower that is compelling as far as we are concerned. We were 
fortunate in the month of declining draft calls to find larger number of 
volunteers. 

Our program also related to the proposition of replacing casualties, 
and due to very competent leadership, I think of Generals Ridgway 
and Van Fleet, casualties were reduced and had their effect upon the 
draft call. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is another subject that General Collins, as 
Chief of Staff, can answer questions about, so we will pass that over. 

I have some other questions on that, as well as on some other things, 
but in view of getting away before dark, I will reserve any further 
questions, of the Secretary with the understanding that he will be 
subject to recall before the committee. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well, Mr. Scrivner. 

Thank you gentlemen very much for your presentation to the com- 
mittee. 

We will excuse you, Mr. Secretary Pace and Mr. Bendetsen. 
Thank you for the information and the help that you have given us, 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1951. 
Mr. Sixes. The Committee will resume its hearing. Your witness, 

Mr. Scrivner. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CALL-UP OF NATIONAL GUARD DIVISIONS 





Mr. Scrivner. That brings up a question that you and I have 
discussed before. I did not think it would rise again—at least I hoped 
it would not—but in your statement you mentioned the possible calling 
up of three additional National Guard divisions. 

My feeling is still as it was when I first talked to you about it, on 
these indefinite things. 

General Cotuins. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You gentlemen who are in the regular service and 
whose profession it is and who do not have to concern yourselves with 
the breaking up of your business once, serving once, coming back, 
reestablishing your business and your home and family and everything 
else, and then immediately face another call, within 5 or 6 years, which 
will again do the same thing, only it is more serious because the men 
are older, do not have the proper regard or concern for these Reserve 
troops. I say that advisedly. 

In other words, it is just another incident in your life, it is a catas- 
trophe for them. With your statement that you anticipate calling 
up three National Guard divisions, inasmuch as there are several, 
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it immediately created a very unhealthy situation in every State in 
the Union which has National Guard troops, because they do not 
know whether the tag is on them or not. It has been difficult enough 
prior to that statement for any member of the National Guard. This 
may sound strange, but I am telling you the gospel: It has been 
exceedingly difficult for members of the National Guard, whether 
enlisted men or officers, to obtain employment when the employer 
finds out he is a member of the National Guard, because they do not 
know when they are going to be yanked right out from under them. 

There you are. With this statement of yours, it added even more 
concern on the part of those men, and it just is not giving them a fair 
shake. 

General Cours. I think the last time we discussed this question, 
Mr. Scrivner, I told you that I do have a very deep concern ovex the 
problem of which you speak. I have many personal friends in the 
National Guard. I had three National Guard divisions in the corps 
of which I was chief of staff during the early days just prior to the war. 
I had a National Guard regiment in my division in the South Pacific. 
I commanded in my corps in Europe a number of National Guard 
units. 

I am thoroughly aware of the problem of which you speak. I told 
you when I first made the statement it was in answer to a query before 
the House Armed Services Committee in open session. I had to 
answer the question, in the form it was put to me at the time. It was 
publicized at that time. . 

Similarly, I was asked a question before the Senate Investigating 
Committee the other day. It was my understanding that that also 
was publicized. As a matter of fact, that was the reason why the 


newspapermen asked me the question when I got off the plane. I had . 


to make those statements. 

Now, we will give to these three National Guard divisions as early 
warning as possible. If positive action is taken, and I am hoping it 
will be taken in the near future, we will designate the divisions to be 
called up just as soon as possible. They will have at least 6 months 
if we can possibly arrange it before they are actually ordered into the 
active military service. We are doing that not only in order that 
they may arrange their business affairs but also in order that we can 
call up ahead of time and send to our technical schools and other Army 
schools ahead of time some of their officers and key noncommissioned 
officers so that when the division is called to active duty these key 
personnel will be with the division rather than being sent to school 
after they are called to active duty. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF NATIONAL GUARD MEN RECALLED 


Mr. Scrivner. What use do you contemplate making of these 
three National Guard divisions? 

General Cotutns. They will partly replace in the United States the 
four divisions that are being sent to Europe. In other words, they 
will go into our General Reserve in the United States. , 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, their service will be more in keepin 
with the generally conceived idea of the purpose of the Nationa 
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Guard, being defense troops for this Nation rather than occupation 
troops overseas. 

General Couuins. Well, of course, under the NATO organization 
the troops in Europe are part of the defense of the United States, 
Mr. Scrivner, and are not just occupation troops. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, as I look at it that is a little far-fetched. 
I stress that in relation to National Guard divisions particularly, 
because at the time of the conception of the National Guard it was 
for interior security. 

General Cotuins. No, sir; that was broadened. That has been 
greatly broadened in the Defense Act of 1920 and the subsequent 
amendments. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the conception. 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, when we came along with a couple of 
world wars it had to be different. 

General Cotirns. You are right, Mr. Scrivner. There is no doubt 
about it, that these National Guard divisions are being used now in a 
way that was not originally considered in the original setting up of the 
National Guard organization. 

What we are faced with, though, frankly, is the alternative of 
maintaining a very large Regular Army to do the job. It is our hope 
that as the world situation straightens out and as we get to the point 
where we overcome this terrible situation in the world that we could 
release these divisions and not have their places taken by Regular 
Army upits. In other words, our general concept has been that we 
ought not to have more than at the most 12 Regular Army divisions, 
and when we have to go above that at any stage of the game we would 
pick up National Guard divisions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, there ought to be some changes 
made in the general philosophy and understanding in the minds of 
those men joining National Guard units, to let them know that. Iwas 
in for quite a few years myself, and I know the general philosophy 
which imbues the minds of those men, who will take the time from 
their families and work and everything else to take training and train 
men in those units. 

Of course, in time of a declared war that is a different thing, but 
while we are in a war now it has not been declared, which gives an 
entirely different picture. 

I know what the folks at home think. I am thinking now of the 
families, not only the wives and children but the parents of these men 
and the people in the communities. I know what they think the 
purpose of the National Guard is and the reason they support it. 
They do not believe that it was ever organized for the purpose of 
being sent overseas for occupation duty. It does not seem fair to 
take them away from their homes and families, because many of them 
are married men. That situation does not exist when you are taking 
either the Regular Army troops, who have come in voluntarily because 
that is their profession, or when you are taking men who have been 
drafted into service, because the great majority of them are single, 
and you are not breaking up homes. 

Unless the public is reeducated, I know what is going to happen 
when these divisions are called up if they are taken outside the 
United States for those purposes. 
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General Cotiins. Well, I must say that we have gotten wonderful 
cooperation from the National Guard throughout all this. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely you have, and you always will have. 

General Couuins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it had not been for the National Guard and the 
Reserves this country would have been in a terrible shape lots of times. 

General Co.utns. Absolutely. 

Mr. Scrivner. But these are not professional men. These are 
men who have done this from an entirely different motive. It means 
more to them. It hurts them a lot worse than it does you. 

General Cou.ins. Assuredly it does. 

Mr. Scrivner. Or any Regular Army man. 

General Couns. Certainly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because when this thing is all over you continue 
merrily on your way, and these men have to go back and try to 
reestablish themselves. 

General Cotutns. Most assuredly, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I raise this question, because you, as 
Chief of Staff of the Army, because it is the Army particularly con- 
cerned here, should give more thought to this and try, if possible, to 
get your augmented forces at present from sources other than Na- 
tional Guard troops. 

General Couuins. There is no way to do it unless we raise additional 
Regular Army divisions. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can draft more men and train them, can 
you not? 

General Coturns. Yes, sir; but if you draft more men you are 
subjecting somebody else’s son to a call overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir; but you are subjecting, for the most part, 
single men to that experience. 

eneral Cotuins. We did this under law, of course. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are a few married men. 

General Couurns. Yes, sir. But the officers that go with them, 
almost all of them, are married. Most of the senior noncommis- 
sioned officers are married. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but you have an entirely different situation. 
That is why I raise the question. 

General Couns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because I just could not help but think when the 
statement was made that somebody somewhere just does not really 
have the proper approach to your National Guard organizations and 
their service. 

General Coturns. I can assure you once again, Mr. Scrivner, that 
we in the Army are wholly alive to that situation. We have discussed 
these problems with the top people in the National Guard both in 
their official organizations and in their unofficial organizations, such 
as the National Guard Association. At each stage of planning I 
personally have had in the senior representatives of the National 
Guard. I have thoroughly discussed their problems with them, and 
T have had complete unanimity of purpose with them in the procedures 
that we have followed. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not going to find any more patriotic support 
any place than you have in the National Guard units. 

General Cotuins. Right, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is the basic reason behind the National Guard. 
General Couns. Certainly. 
Mr. Scrivner. They demonstrate it. 
General Couiins. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. All of us have seen it. I do hope that something 
can be worked out so that this uncertainty in the minds of so many 
people, and especially the employers, can be resolved, so that these 
men are not going to be doubly penalized by having made themselves 
available for service. 

General Coutuins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In some cases it is becoming quite acute. 
General Couurns. Right, sir. 


KoreAN WarR 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the other things that disturbed me overnight 
was the rather dark picture that you painted of the conditions which 
existed at the outbreak of the Korean War. My recollection is that 
you told us how you had to take men from all sorts of places in order 
to pull them together to have troops available to send into Korea. 

I would assume that as Chief of Staff you knew pretty well what 
the condition was so far as the strength of our troops was concerned. 
It has just been revolving in my mind that knowing that it is a little 
hard for me to understand why you would recommend our entry into 
the Korean War when we were that unprepared. 

General Couuins. Well, to go back, Mr. Scrivner, the authorized 
strength of the Army at that stage was 630,000. Our actual strength 
at the time when we went into Korea was 592,000. The Selective 
Service Act had not been operative for some time. 

We had said to the Congress that we would not use the act except 
as necessary to fill the gap between what we could get by voluntary 
recruiting and our authorized strength. For a brief period in the 
summer and fall of 1948 we had inducted about 32,000 men to build 
up our strength at that ‘time. We, however, released those men in 
the winter of 1949-50 because of limitations‘on available funds. And 
in the spring of 1950 we were relying entirely on voluntary methods 
to maintain our strength. Our recruiting campaign, despite many 
adverse factors, was just gaining momentum when hostilities broke 
out in Korea. Also, at about the same time, there was some question 
as to whether or not Selective Service would be continued in effect. 
At one time during the spring of 1950, the proposed extension of the 
act provided for registration only, with no authority to induct. We, 
in the Army, felt that we still needed the authority to induct. 

In the normal times of peace it is my judgment that we could 
maintain an Army of something in the neighborhood of 550,000 by 
voluntary recruiting; while at the same time the Navy and the Air 
Foree, of course, and the Marines likewise, had voluntary forces. 
That is a much higher figure than we could possibly have done if 
Congress had not increased the pay of our men, as you did here just 
a few years ago. 

So that was the actual situation. Now, I did not recommend the 
movement of troops into Korea as such. That was decided on a 
high level when the Government made its decision to support the 
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a Nations and go into Korea. I had to make the troops avail- 
able. 


Mr. Scrivner. I see. 

General Couurins. I am not trying to dodge the issue. I supported 
the operation because I happened to believe that unless we do back 
up the United Nations with some sort of concerted action, then our 
hopes of preventing these wars just cannot exist. I do not see what 
hope we would ever have of preventing these damnable wars without 
that. We were faced with a de facto situation in which we were way 
under strength. Our forces out in the Far East had only 2 battalions, 
for example, instead of 3 in their regiments. We then took positive 
and prompt action to bring up those forces out there to fighting 
strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think this, General: Once the thing started there 
has been a remarkable record of performance in most instances. 
This statement which shows how much military supplies have been 
moved is, I think, quite a tribute to the organizational genius of not 
only the Army but the Navy and the Air Force and private industry. 
It shows ‘that fast action can be had. 

Of course, it also raises the question of the possibility of being faced 
with a situation similar to that again. 

As I say, these things probably do not particularly relate to this 
hearing, but they raise a question in my mind which, as I said earlier, 
cause me to lose considerable sleep. 


GOAL OF WAR IN KOREA 


Getting back to your original statement: Your first paragraph, of 
course, states a very good goal, to reestablish peace in Korea and pre- 
serve peace in the rest of the free world. How are we going to do it? 

General Couuiins. Well, of course, there is no simple solution to 
that, Mr. Serivner. There is no doubt but that the punishment that 
we have meted out to the Communist aggressors in Korea must cer- 
tainly have given pause to the people in the Kremlin and to Mao Tse- 
tung and his people in China. 

Mr. Scrivner. But we do not have any very good way of really 
‘finding out. In other words, we do not seem to have a system of in- 
telligence—call it espionage or whatever you want—of really finding 
out what the real effect has been, do we? 

General Cotiins. It is not as good as we would like to have it. Of 
course, We are up against a police state with the most ruthless sort of 
internal police action and everything of that character, which does 
make it difficult. 

However, we have had reports out of China that indicate that 
the hospitals in China clear on back to Peking are crowded with 
wounded. Their losses have been staggering; there is no doubt about 
that; their losses particularly in their best trained and equipped troops. 

General Church, when he came home, gave me a very graphic 
personal picture of some of the wounded Chinese, guerrillas, and 
North Koreans they had captured in his division. The physical 
condition of those men was perfectly ghastly. One of them, for 
example, had had his leg shot off. He was actually stumping around 
on the bare bone of that leg. They had no medical care of the kind we 
consider imperative. 
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Now, we feel that ultimately that sort of thing is going to percolate 
to the Chinese people themselves. There are indications that it is so 
percolating to them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but at the same time there are casualties of 
nearly 70,000 which are starting to percolate back here. 

General Couurns. Yes, sir; there is no question about that. We 
are not doing it without losses to ourselves. But the alternative is 
to give in to these militant Communists backed by force. That is 
the alternative, as I see it. 


SUCCESSFUL CONCLUSION OF KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 2 of your statement you use the phrase: 
“Bring the war in Korea to a successful conclusion.” What do you 
conceive the successful conclusion to be and how long is it going to 
take us to reach it? 

General Couuins. Of course, that is really out of my field. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that would be military, would it not, to bring 
it to a successful conclusion? 

General Couuitns. Well, it could be brought to a successful conclu- 
sion from a military point of view in a number of different ways. 
Actually the ultimate decision as to what would be a successful con- 
clusion is not made by military men. It will have to be made by the 
Government as a whole. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Couuins. I would say if the Chinese Communists were to 
withdraw from North Korea and we went back to a condition which 
existed prior to the attack of the Communists into South Korea, and 
could then, from there, go on to a sound negotiated organization and 
peace, which was what was to have happened prior to the North 
Korean attack, that it would have been a successful operation. 
Certainly then the Communists would have been driven from South 
Korea. Their aggression has been very costly to them. That would 
be, in my opinion, a victory from a military point of view. 

Mr. Taser. Do you see any prospect of that happening? 

General Couturns. I cannot see any immediate prospect, Mr. Taber, 
but I do not think it is impossible of happening. 

Mr. Taser. The thing that bothers me, frankly, is that the military 
in control at the present time have no program and no prospect that 
they can call attention to that will bring the thing to a head and clean 
itup. Is that not about right? 

General Couuins. We certainly cannot guarantee any program. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have any program you think would bring 
it to a head? 

General Cotuins. We believe that the program that we are now 
following-in Korea, Mr. Taber, will ultimately bring a successful 
conclusion. Not in the immediate future. 

Mr. Taser. In 10 years? 

Rtgs Cours. Yes, sir. I would certainly hope much before 
then. 

Mr.-Taser. Not much less. 

General Couns. I would not hazard a guess—— 

Mr. Taser. No. 
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General Cotuins. As to whether it would be a year or two or three, 
it would be difficult to estimate. 
Mr. Scrivner. In other words, there is not anything now, as we 
see it, of any definite character that would give us Any, ee upon 
orean War 
‘ 


which we could base our thinking as to how long the 
may last? 
General Coxuns. Nothing definite; no, sir. 


USE OF RIFLES 


Mr. Scrivner. On yesterday there was some discussion of the 
relative power of our divisions as related to the Communist divisions 
we have been running into, where it was said that our fire power was 

reater. 
< In that connection I assume that you read the article printed in the 
last couple of weeks about the fact that so many of our men in rifle 
companies were not making the most use of their weapons. In other 
words, some of them apparently were not firing at all; others only part 
of the time; while others did make full and complete use of the weapon. 

General Couutns. I did see that article. I did not read all of it. 
I read a summary of it somewhere, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was your reaction to that? 

General Cotuins. My reaction to that is that unless you know what 
the circumstances were it would be very difficult to evaluate that; but 
I do not think that is a bad sign by any manner of means, or neces- 
sarily a bad sign. In my own division, for example, fighting under 
somewhat similar conditions in the Solomons, at Guadalcanal and 
later, I tried to indoctrinate and discipline my men so that they did not 
fire unless they had something to shoot at. It is a terrific waste of 
ammunition. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is sound military advice. - 

- General Coturns. It is a sign of poor discipline, in my judgment, 
when troops start firing whether they have anything to fire at or not. 
It is a waste of ammunition. You increase the logistic load on all 
the men in the rear. 

In my division I emphasized the fact that I did not want the men 
to fire unless they had something to shoot at. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, within the last few days one Member of the 
House read me a letter he had received after the article was written 
from an infantry captain in Korea, in which he discussed this article. 
This captain’s reaction was that in some instances, at least, the reason 
this happened was because the man was not carrying in Korea the 
rifle that he had carried in training. 

In other words, you and I know that we get our favorite piece, we 
get it zeroed in, we get the feel of it, we know just exactly how much 
windage we have to go, we can feel it, we can feel the trigger, we 
know just exactly when it is going off on the squeeze, and the whole 
thing, and we get to the point where we can do a pretty good job 
with that one particular rifle. Then, to be handed another rifle, 
although it is made at the same factory and presumably under the 
same specifications and everything, the feel and the balance and the 
whole thing is entirely difficult, and then, of course, we do not have 
the confidence in our ability. 
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Now, if what is one of the reasons or is the practice, that will be 
the practice as to these new men coming in who are assigned rifles? 
What will be the practice? Will they carry that particular rifle or 
will they have it changed? 

General Coutuins. No change whatever from our procedures that 
were followed in the past war. If a man comes in with a unit, for 
example the National Guard, he takes the rifle with which he has 
trained with him. Replacements going to the Far East are in the 
same category. This is our policy; however, there have possibly 
been exceptions. 

That is the system that has always been followed. I hesitate to 
challenge a young captain on the front line, needless to say. Frankly, 
I do not put any store in that, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I just raise that question. 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because you are the man who is on top. 

General Couuins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I felt that I should call it to your attention just to 
see what your reaction was, 


RESEARCH ON TANK TRACKS 


Then there has been some concern expressed in view of pictures 
recently published of the damage that has been done to tracks of 
tanks by North Korean mines. 

General Coutuins. Damage done to tracks? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. In other words, tracks blown off and the tank 
is laid up, and it is just gone. 

General Cotuins. That is always the case until you can retrieve it 
and repair it. We have tank retrievers there, and we do repair our 
tanks as a standard operating procedure. 

Mr. Scrivner. The question in my mind is whether or not in the 
development of our newer tanks there would be some study given to 
making your tracks in a different way to try to combat that possibility. 

General Co.uins. We have observers from the Ordnance Depart- 
ment in the field with our troops constantly checking on the tanks. 
Whether that particular thing has been looked into, I am not sure 
personally. From my knowledge of them, I doubt seriously that you 
could ever design a track that could not be blown off by an enemy 
mine. For example, on the new Patton tanks which first went into 
Korea the tracks would slip off in certain types of soil which they 
encountered out there. This soil was a little different from what we 
have back here,.and consequently the Ordnance Department recom- 
mended changes in design of the spockets or tank-track guides which 
eradicated that little fault. But you will always run into that. 

I am not sure whether I have made this statement before this com- 
mittee, but I know I did before the House Armed Services Committee. 
I think you should know, and I now make this statement in order that 
you will all understand. We are procuring tanks now that have not 
been fully field tested—not only tanks but other ordnance equipment. 
That is a different procedure from what the Army has ever followed. 
in the past. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are telescoping development 
and production right at the same time? 
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General Coturns. And field testing; yes, sir. We felt it was essential 
to do that in order to catch up with the situation as it actually exists. 
The essential component parts of these tanks, I think, without excep- 
tion, have all been field tested but in the assembly of them into a new 
tank, in most instances we will just skip the field test. We are field 
testing them in Korea, in other words. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is probably a better field test and more 
practical. 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. And the important thing is we will 
uncover such situations as tank tracks coming off. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OCCUPATION TROOPS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Scrivner. I started to ask one question of Secretary Pace 
yesterday, and it was thought probably it might be better to address 
it to you. That was relating to our troops in Japan and Germany 
and whether or not they would have other duties than what we 
normally describe as occupational duties. 

General Cotiins. Mr. Pace answered that. They have no duties 
other than training. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, if that is true, upon what premise would 
the suggestion be based that the cost of occupation should be removed 
and transferred to another activity or at least charged to another 
activity? In other words, as it now stands, Japan and Germany are 
paying the occupation expense. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand there is a proposal that that is to be 


modified and, of course, it would call for an increased appropriation 
for the maintenance of those troops. 

General Couuins. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OVER-ALL ARMY PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Finally, General, I have not been able to get estab- 
lished in my own mind in a logical way the program or plan upon 
which we are proceeding as it relates to the request for funds. I 
realize, of course, I was not present on this committee in the early 
request for 1951, although I did hear some of the presentation on the 
fourth supplemental; but that is all water over the dam. We have 
references in our testimony to the mobilization reserve, war reserve, 
M plus three, and different goals, but, as I say, @ logical, precise 
statement of the plan upon which we are working has not been made 
plain to me—maybe it has to some of the rest of the members—and I 
would appreciate it if you could give us a lay outline, in order for me to 
form my judgment. At least some of those things must be given to 
this committee, which is noted for its tight lips. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wicctesworts. I have some questions I would like to ask 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Let the record show that Mr. Wigglesworth asked a 
series of questions off the record. 
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ADEQUACY OF 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Wiae.eswortuH. General, in the light of the information you 
have given to the committee off the record, is it your opinion that the 
strength in terms of manpower and of equipment covered by the 
pending request of the Department of the Army is adequate in the 
face of present world conditions? 

General Coutuins. Yes, sir; adequate with the definite recognition 
of the fact that we are accepting certain risks by not asking for funds 
for the full production of all the equipment that would be needed in 
the event we were certain war was going to happen in the immediate 
future. 

Mr. Wiaatesworrn. And it is your recommendation that that 
risk be accepted? 

General Couuins. Yes, sir; it is. General Decker has just called 
my attention to the fact, which was stated yesterday when you were 
not here, that we have no money in this budget for the continuation 
of operations in Korea after the Ist of July. That statement was made 
to the committee yesterday and we would have to come back for a sup- 
plemental appropriation, depending upon the outcome of issues in 
Korea. 

Mr. WiaeieswortnH. Yes. I have understood that from previous 
testimony. That is all. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. General Collins, the committee will excuse you now. 
We want to thank you for being with us and for the information you 
have given us. 

General Cotiins. Thank you, sir. I appreciate the courtesy you 
have extended me as a witness here. 


THuRSDAY, JUNE 7, 1951. 
SUMMARY STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 

THE COMPTROLLER 
COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MANPOWER BRANCH 
MAJ, GEN. W. O. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-—4 

Bei Sikes. General Decker, let us proceed with your statement, 
please. 

General Decker. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Army is present- 
ing to you today its budgetary requirements for fiscal year 1952. 
This Army budget has been carefully prepared and painstakingly re- 
viewed. It represents as fine a balance as we have been able to deter- 
mine between personnel strengths, installations to support the 
strengths proposed, and matériel readiness. The resources of men 
and matériel for which provision has been made in these estimates will 
permit further significant progress toward achieving the state of mili- 
tary readiness we feel is required to insure our national security. The 
Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff have pointed out some 
of the reasons why this request does not include all the funds that 
will be needed to attain the full readiness objective. We feel that 
progress toward the intermediate goals that have been used as the 
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budgeting reference point is in accord with the principle of mainte- 
nance of the healthful, sound economy that is one of the strongest 
assets of our entire mobilization program. 

Army representatives appeared frequently before this committee in 
connection with the four separate requests for funds which were 
necessary in the fiscal year that is drawing to a close. Our most 
recent appearance was during the second week in April, when we 
presented our needs for the remainder of fiscal year 1951. We dis- 
cussed at that time the absence of any indication of substantial 
improvement in the international situation. Current relationships do 
not give any evidence of progress toward a peaceful and satisfactory 
resolution of the difficulties which led to committing the Armed 
Forces of the United States to combat in Korea; these same conditions 
dictated a rapid expansion of our military strength and the overseas 
deployment of additional combat divisions and supporting troops. 
In response to this serious situation, the Army and the other services 
have made material progress toward achieving the military strength 
that will permit carrying out our national objectives and our inter- 
national commitments. If this progress is not offset by diversion of 
accumulating reserve material to meet combat attrition in Korea, or 
if a timely supplemental appropriation is authorized to replace such 
diverted reserves, this budget will permit further substantial gains 
toward the desired goal. 

I have here a chart on which are shown by red bars the estimates 
of our fiscal year 1952 fund requirements. The appropriations which 
contain our principal dollar needs ‘are indicated separately. Under 
the title ‘““Other,’’ we have grouped the estimates contained in the 
remaining 12 appropriations. Comparative data are shown by green 


bars for the funds appropriated to the cola os of the Army in 


fiscal year 1950, and by bars shaded in yellow for the funds appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1951. For fiscal year 1950, $4,415,644,000 was 
appropriated, including adjustments made as a result of transfers in 
and out and funds to liquidate contract authority. The total amount 
appropriated for fiscal year 1951 was $19,270,030,000, including the 
$2,847,570,000 contained in the Fourth Supplemental Appropriation 
Act (Public Law 43), approved by the President on May 31, 1951. 
The estimated requirement for fiscal year 1952 is $20,798,800,000. 
This amount includes $48,364,000 to liquidate prior year contract 
authority. The authorization bill for military construction has not 
yet been acted on by the Congress, and I will, therefore, not discuss 
at this time our dollar requirements for this activity. 


ANALYSIS BY APPROPRIATION 


In the discussion by appropriation with which I shall now proceed, 
I shall, in general, omit reference to research and development and to 
industrial mobilization. Since these activities are coordinated for the 
entire Department of Defense by appropriate agencies of the Office 
of the Secretary, I shall discuss them as separate entities. I shall 
also include in my discussion of total amounts appropriated for fiscal 
year 1951 the appropriate amounts for each appropriation included in 
the Fourth Supplemental Appropriation Act, approved by the Presi- 
dent on May 31, 1951. 
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FINANCE SERVICE, ARMY 


In the appropriation “Finance Service, Army,’ $3,610,848,000 is 
the estimated amount required for fiscal year 1952. Included in this 
total, which represents 17 percent of the total amount requested by 
the Army for the year, are $3,308,425,000 for the subappropriation 
“Pay of the Army,” $254, 000,000 ‘million for the subappropriation 
“Travel of the Army,” and $48, 42 3,000 for the subappropriation 
“Finance Service.” The estimates are based on a beginning and 
ending military strength of 1,552,000, for an average strength of 
1,531,200 man-years. While the initial and terminal strengths con- 
templated for 1952 are the same as the ending strength for fiscal year 
1951, the average strength is greater than that for 1951 by approxi- 
mately 442,000 man-years. 

This average strength of 1,531,200. consists of the following: 


Comme Geeta 2 oe leeks ee a le 120, 600 
Was ok 5 8 es he ce coec os Scene wee 14, 700 
Nurses and Women’s Medical Specialist Corps. -.......-.--------- 8, 300 
hips on Sowa. goa edo oedema aaeenoe 1, 385, 200 


Cadets, USMA 


This strength will. be organized, as the Secretary and the Chief of 
Staff have pointed out, into 18 full divisions and supporting units. 

In the subappropriation “Travel of the Army,” the $254,000,000 
requested is primarily for the permanent change-of-station travel of 
i indy hans and organized units. While Army policy is to hold travel 
to an absolute minimum, a considerable redeployment of units is con- 
templated during the year as well as increased rotation of individuals 
from the Far East Command; this activity, and other travel. and 
transportation costs incident to the induction, training, and deploy- 
ment contemplated in the expanded 1952 troop program, will generate 
substantial increases over the 1951 program. For example, it is 
anticipated that approximately 630,000 individuals will be released 
from active duty during the year and will, upon release from active 
duty, require travel pay to their homes. 

In the subappropriation ‘Finance Service,” the $48,423,000 
requested is an approximate 20 percent increase over fiscal year 1951 
appropriations. This increase is commensurate with the increase in 
average troop strength and assigned missions within oversea com- 
mands. The increase results from a heavy addition to the workload 
at the Finance Center, resulting from the expanded Army and from 
the carrying out of additional responsibilities. Furthermore, the 
relocation of the center at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., creates the 
necessity for a temporary overstrength in order that there will be no 
interruption in the payment of allotments or in other assigned missions 
during the mowe of the Center. 


QUARTERMASTER SERVICE, ARMY 


A total of $2,955,255,000 is requested for fiscal year 1952 in the 
appropriation A cept gapaacinie? Service, Army.’ Included in this total 
are $20 million for the subappropriation ‘Welfare of enlisted men,” 
$603,309,000 in the subappropriation “Subsistence of the Army,” 

$485,351 ,000 for “Regular supplies of the Army,” $1,647,681,000 ‘for 
“Clothing and equipage,”’ and $198,914,000 for “Incidental expenses.”’ 
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The $20 million requested for fiscal year 1952 in the subappropriation 
“Welfare of enlisted men” is an increase of approximately 6 percent 
over the 1951 appropriation. Since the activities included in the 
special services program, the Armed Forces information and education 
program, and the Army troop information and education program, all 
of which are supported by this subappropriation, must increase 
proportionately with increase in Army strength, the greater dollar 
requirement is largely due to the 40 percent increase in average 
strength over the preceding year. 

In the subappropriation “Subsistence of the Army,” the $603,- 
309,000 requested for 1952 is a decrease of about 34 percent from 
the funds approprieted in fiscal year 1951. The major decrease is in 
‘Project 111—Provisions and ration savings.’”’ This decrease results 
primarily from application of the assumption that peacetime usage 
rates will apply in fiscal year 1952. This assumption permits sub- 
stantial reduction in the requirements for operational-type rations 
and for the overseas pipeline; for example, the average cost of 
C-type operational ration is $2.15 as compared to the normal integrated 
ration cost of $1.09 for the zone of the interior, and of $1.30 for over- 
seas theaters. 

The $485,351,000 requested in the subappfopriation “Regular 
supplies of the Army”’ is slightly less than the $489 million appropriated 
in fiscal year 1951. Increases in the requirements for the purchase of 
office supplies, for liquid fuels and lubricants, and for supplies for 
handling liquid fuels and lubricants have been offset by decreases in 
the purchases of other regular supplies, of warehouse equipment, of 
fixed bakery equipment, and of special quartermaster equipment. 

There is also a slight decrease in the amount requested for fiscal 
year 1952 in the subappropriation ‘‘Clothing and equipage.” The 
total requested $1,647,781,000 is about 3 percent less than the amount 
appropriated in fiscal year 1951. Approximately $552 million of the 
amount requested will be used for providing limited mobilization 
reserve stocks of clothing. : 

In the subappropriation “Incidental expenses of the Army,’’ the 
$198,914,000 requested represents a 13-percent increase over fiscal 
year 1951 appropriations. The principal increases are in quarter- 
master operating personnel in Army areas and in overseas commands, 
due to increased activities as a result of the strength increase, and an 
increase in personnel required for the operation of quartermaster and 
general depots; this latter increase is due to the strength augmenta- 
tion and to greater depot activity to support the receipt and storage 
of mobilization reserve material. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICE, ARMY 


oe 


For the appropriation “Transportation service, Army,’’ $978,- 
515,000 is requested. This is almost 6 percent less than the amount 
appropriated for fiscal year 1951. The decrease is the net result of 
a decrease of approximately $192 million in maintenance and opera- 
tion activities and an increase of approximately $133 million in major 
procurement. The decrease in maintenance and operation estimates 
is attributable primarily to reduced requirements for ocean trans- 
portation and port costs incident thereto and for contractual railway 
service in the Far East Command. 
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Of the total amount of $234 million programed for major procure- 
ment, approximately 46 percent is for transportation equipment to 
supply the augmentation of the active Army, 51 percent is for limited 
mobilization reserve requirements, and 3 percent is for items of trans- 
portation equipment to be service-tested. 







SIGNAL SERVICE OF THE ARMY 






















In the appropriation “Signal Service of the Army,” the $1,243,707 ,000 
requested is an 8 percent increase over the amount appropriated in 
fiscal year 1951. There are increases in all Signal Corps activities in 
fiscal year 1952, as compared to fiscal year 1951, with the exception of 
procurement, installation and maintenance of radios and radar equip- 
ment for harbor boats, and construction and major rehabilitation of 
Army-owned fixed wire communication systems. There is a net in- 
crease of approximately $23 million in maintenance and operation 

























activities. Principal increases are in requirements for operation of 
] signal depots, repair shops, and supply control points; equipping 
: certain Army tactical units with items of modern signal equipment; 
3 and in the requirements for recruiting and training activities, includ- 
oi ing establishment of a new Signal Corps Replacement Training Center. 
1 § These increases are largely offset by decreases in requirements for 
maintenance and operating supplies for combat-type communication 
. F equipment; the supplies required for radio stations necessary for sup- 
; q port of the Korean operation; the construction of fixed wire communi- 
- & cation systems and of radio systems; and in the requirements for 
a radio and radar equipment for Army boats. 
1 @ 
) q OTHER SIGNAL CORPS ESTIMATES 
, In addition to the Signal Service of the Army budget, the Army 
: Signal Corps also prepares estimates for the appropriations ‘‘Operation 
. and maintenance, Alaska communication system”’ and “Construction, 
: : Alaskan communication system.” The fiscal year 1952 estimates 
1 for the operation and maintenance of the Alaska communication 
, system, totaling $4,176,000, are only 58 percent of the amount ap- 
z 4 propriated during fiscal year 1951. The decrease is in “Project 
; 210—Construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable system,” and 
1 in “‘ Project 220—Construction of radio systems.” 

The $1,400,000 requested for ‘Construction, Alaska communica- 
if tion system’ is only 35 percent of the amount appropriated for 
s fiscal year 1951. This amount is needed for the construction of 

buildings, quarters, and utilities at 13 various stations of the Alaska 
communication system. 
: MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT, ARMY 
it 4 In the appropriation ‘Medical and Hospital Department, Army,’ 
ft FF $272,059,000 is requested for fiscal year 1952. This is an increase of 
- F 56 percent over the fiscal year 1951 program. The major portion of 
r @ this amount, $261.9 million, is for maintenance and operation activi- 
Ss F ties of the Medical Corps. There is an increase in every activity 
S- except the operation of recruiting stations. Increases are due, almost 
a entirely, to the anticipated increase in the average daily patient load. 


This increase is estimated at $7,963; of this number, 1,758 is the 
84328—51—pt. 2—6 
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increase projected at general hospitals, world-wide, and at Army 
medical centers in the zone of the interior, and 6,205 is the increase 
projected at Army station hospitals, world-wide. Other planned 
increases which result from the augmentation of the Army are in 
extension of activity at dispensaries, in expansion of education and 
training activities, and in enlargement of medical depots and medical 
sections of general depots. 


ENGINEER SERVICE, ARMY 


The $1,201,049,000 requested for fiscal year 1952 for the appro- 
priation ‘Engineer Service, Army’ is 78 percent of the amount 
appropriated for fiscal year 1951. Increases in the requirements for 
real estate activities, repair and maintenance of engineer military 
equipment, storage and issue of engineer military st and equip- 
ment, military surveys and maps, the operation of engineer schools, 
and engineer field training have been offset by decreases in funds for 
procurement of engineer military supplies and equipment, and for 
Army repairs and utilities. 

the amount requested in this appropriation, $933 million, or 78 
percent of the total, is programed for maintenance and operation 
activities. This is 20 percent less than the amount appropriated in 
fiscal year 1951. This decrease results primarily from a decrease in 
the requirements for furnishing repair and utility services, because 
of the one-time requirement in 1951 for reactivation and rehabilitation 
of facilities incidental to expansion of the Army. 

One hundred and eighty-three million dollars, or 15 percent of the 
total amount requested in 1952, is for the procurement of major items 
of equipment. ‘This amount is 40 percent of the sum appropriated 
for this purpose in fiscal year 1951. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 


In the appropriation “Military construction, Army,’ are included 
costs of acquisition and construction of real property. In fiscal year 
1951 a total of approximately $500 million was appropriated for this 
activity. The Army program for fiscal year 1952 has not yet been 
finally approved by the President, so the only amount included for 
military construction in the estimates thus far submitted by the 
Army is a total of $48,363,700 to liquidate prior year contract au- 
thority. 

ORDNANCE SERVICE AND SUPPLIES, ARMY 


The trend toward modernization and mobilization readiness is 
exemplified by the estimates for the appropriation ‘Ordnance Service 
and Supplies, Army.”’ A total amount of $8,616,011,000 is requested 
for fiscal year 1952, as compared to the $6,987,636,000 appropriated 
in 1951. Eighty-two and one-half percent of the amount requested 
is for procurement of major items of equipment. Included in the 
amounts proposed for procurement are $1,325,266,000 for the pro- 
curement of ammunition, $255,335,000 for artillery, $18,156,000 for 
small arms, $4,201,465,000 for tanks and combat vehicles, $1,268,- 
681,000 for other motor vehicles, and $44,239,000 for Army aircraft. 

Of the remaining 17% percent of the Ordnance budget estimates, the 
major portion, 14 percent of the total, is for maintenance and opera- 
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tion projects. For these activities $1,210,535,000 is requested in 
1952. This is an increase of approximately 16 percent over 1951. The 
increase is due to: extended maintenance in storage and inspection 
of matériel for replenishment issue to the expanded Army; increased 
replenishment of spare parts, resulting from the needs of the expanded 
Army as well as increased costs of spare parts; increase in utilization of 
light aireraft, with the resultant activation of additional aircraft main- 
tenance units; increase in the activity of ordnance procurement dis- 
tricts in order to implement the expanded procurement program; and 
additional training requirements and training aids due to expansion 
of the Army and to the new types of matériel being procured for issue 
to Army troops. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE, ARMY 


For the ‘Chemical service, Army’’, appropriation, $122,560,000 is 
requested for fiscal year 1952, as compared to the $128,639,000 avail- 
able for obligation in fiscal year 1951. The decrease is the net result 
of increases in maintenance and operation of facilities, education and 
training activities, and research and development, and decreases in 
industrial mobilization and procurement planning, in procurement and 
manufacture, and in maintenance and supply of matériel. The de- 
crease in procurement and manufacture results from a leveling off of 
requirements for funds for procurement and manufacture of chemical 
items and the deferment to fiscal year 1953 of the financing of quanti- 
ties to meet mobilization reserve needs. The amount requested is for 
the replenishment of stocks and for the procurement of sufficient 
quantities of matériel to provide a moblization base capable of rapid 
expansion. The decrease in the requirement for maintenance and 
supply of matériel results from a limitation of procurement in support 
of this activity to the purchase of spare parts only. These spare parts 
are to be utilized in the performance of organizational and field main- 
tenance on unserviceable equipment for return to stock and reissue 
during the year. 

The increases in the Chemical service appropriation result from an 
acceleration of research and development activities and from a great 
expansion of the manufacturing program of the Chemical Corps. 
This expansion, when coupled with project orders carried over from 
previous fiscal years, will result in increased requirements for funds 
to support the operation and maintenance of the utility plants and 
systems at the Army Chemical Center, at Pine Bluff Arsenal and at 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal. 

In the three appropriations for Army civilian components, 1952 
estimates show a decreased fund requirement as compared to 195i 
appropriations. 

Due to the*ordering into active Federal military service of both 
units and individuals of the Reserve components, some savings have 
accrued in the funds provided in fiscal year 1951; availability of these 
funds has served to reduce 1952 estimates. This situation was made 
possible by the change in appropriation language which provided that 
fiscal year 1951 funds remain available through fiscal year 1952. 
These estimates for support of activities of the civilian components 
are based on strengths which are considered reasonable of attainment 
in view of the current situation. 





NATIONAL GUARD 


Estimates for the National Guard budget total $203,002,000 and 
provide for an end strength of 320,000; this will permit a strength of 
100 percent officers and 50 percent enlisted for all units presently 
organized, or authorized for organization, excluding those in active 
Federal military service. 

Forty-eight armory drills, three additional week-end training 
periods of 2 days each on armory drill basis, and 15-day field training 
periods are provided for the units and strength indicated; provision 
is also made for certain additional training in Army service schools, 
Army area schools, and in unit schools. 

In addition, these estimates provide for the procurement of ammu- 
nition and other supplies, for secondary items of equipment for train- 
ing purposes, and for the maintenance and operation of training 
equipment after issue. 


ORGANIZED RESERVE CORPS 


The Organized Reserve Corps budget estimates total $106,536 ,000 
and provide for an end strength of 205,000; this number will permit a 
strength of 100 percent officers and 50 percent enlisted for the “Early 
ready” combat and service support units; a strength of ‘approxi- 
mately 60 percent officers and cadre enlisted (20 percent) for the 
remaining units, and will also provide for 24,000 augmentation 
personnel. 

Forty-eight Reserve duty training assemblies are provided for the 
“‘Early ready” units; 24 Reserve duty training assemblies are provided 
for the remaining units, and 10 Reserve duty training assemblies are 
provided for mobilization designation personnel. Fifteen-day field 
training periods, on a mandatory basis, are provided for the personnel 
in these units, and in addition a 15-day period of field training is 
available for 15,000 officers of the Volunteer Reserve. Provision is 
made for attendance at Army service schools, Army area schools, and 
at unit schools. 

Provision has also been made for the procurement of ammunition 
and other supplies, of secondary items of equipment for training pur- 
poses, and for the maintenance and operation of training equipment 
after issue. 

I should like to point out here that the National Guard and Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps procurement programs include funds for training 
ammunition, administrative requirements, supplies, and secondary 
items of equipment on.y. Major items of organizational equipment 
for use by the National Guard and Organized Reserve Corps are 
included in the procurement programs of the Technical Services, which 
I have already discussed. Appropriate language is included to permit 
issue of these major items without reimbursement to the National 
Guard and the Army Organized Reserve Corps. Such issues would 
be made to the extent of authorized allowances, and subject to the 
capability of units to receive, store, maintain, and utilize the matériel, 
considering assigned personnel and available facilities. 
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ARMY RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


The Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps budget estimates total 
‘$27,236,000 and provide for an enrollment in the Senior Division of 
45,000 advanced and 96,000 basic students; and of 60,000 students 
in the Junior Division. Provision is made for: authorized allowances; 
administration; procurement and maintenance of supplies, materials, 
and equipment; and for training at institutions and summer camps. 
Training will be conducted in 648 units located at 367 institutions. 


EXPEDITING PRODUCTION 


The funds requested in the appropriation “Expediting production” 
amount to $1,100,000,000. These funds are to be applied to expand 
the production capacity required to provide military items to meet 
the present and foreseeable needs of the Armed Forces and, at the 
same time, to broaden the production base to meet potential mobili- 
zation requirements. This necessary production capacity has been 
provided, in part, by funds made available in this appropriation 
during fiscal year 1951. 

It is planned to utilize the major portion of the funds for the reha- 
bilitation, conversion or expansion of existing production facilities 
owned or controlled by the Government, and for the conversion of 
privately owned facilities by the installation of Government-owned 
equipment so that these supply sources will be able to provide items 
peculiar to military needs or to expand capacity beyond that needed 
to fill normal peacetime civilian requirements. As facilities are con- 
verted, expansion of subcontractor capacity will, in certain instances, 
require similar expansion or conversion by addition of Government- 
owned equipment. A minor portion of the funds are to be utilized 
for the construction of new plants for manufacture of highly special- 
ized items peculiar to military uses and not readily convertible to 
civilian peacetime production. 

Maximum use has been, and will be, made of existing Government- 
owned and controlled capacity retained from World War II, and of 
existing privately owned facilities capable of conversion to military item 
production. If these facilities were not available, the funds required 
to advance the production capacity to its planned state of readiness 
would be far greater than we have requested. 

To the extent possible, the requested funds are to be used on the 
projects set forth in the detailed budget estimates. However, chang- 
ing requirements and development of improved items may necessitate 
changes in the production facilities to be provided. 

The procedure the Army has followed.in the use of funds available 
in this appropriation has been to allocate the funds for a particular 
project to the appropriate technical service having primary interest 
after approval of. the project by the Under Secretary of the Army. 
The Ordnance Corps has been by far the largest user of these funds, and 
it is anticipated that approximately $950,829,000 of the amount re- 
quested for 1952 will be used for Ordnance projects. Other users will, 
be: the Chemical Corps, which will utilize approximately $80 million; 
the Signal Corps, which is expected to use $50 million; and the Corps 
of Engineers, which plans to use approximately $19 million. 
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These 12 principal appropriations account for 98 percent of the total 
amount requested by the Army for fiscal year 1952. Of the remaining 
12 appropriations, I have already discussed in conjunction with the 
signal service of the Army budget the appropriations “Operation and 
maintenance,” “Alaska communi¢ ation system,”’ and “Construction, 
Alaska communication system.” For the appropriation “Contin- 
gencies of the Army,’ 1952 estimates show an increase of 9 percent 
over 1951 appropriations. 


FIELD EXERCISES, ARMY 


The amount of $16 million requested for the appropriation ‘Field 
exercises, Army” is a large increase over the 1951 program. Most of 
this increase is for the purpose of Army-wide maneuvers. In fiscal 
year 1951 the Army was expanded from a strength of less than 600,000 
to a strength of approximately 1,552,000. This large augmentation 
had to be equipped and trained; at the same time the Army was 
bearing the brunt of military operations in Korea. Consequently 
the execution of an extensive world-wide maneuver program was not 
feasible. Since further strength increases in 1952 are relatively minor 
and since the level of training of individuals and units will soon have 
reached the stage where participation in the coordinated functioning 
of large units is most beneficial, a comprehensive field exercise pro- 
gram is planned for fiscal year 1952. 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The amount of $388,000 requested for the appropriation ‘‘Inter- 
American Relations, Department of the Army,” is a 13-percent. in- 
crease over the amount appropriated in fiscal year 1951. This 
increase is partly attributable to the replacement by civilians of 
military personnel formerly engaged in the translation of the Military 
Review into Spanish and Portuguese at the Command and General 
Staff College, and in part to compensation of members of United 
States Army missions in Latin America due to a higher average 
strength of personnel assigned to the missions and to the fact that 
the number of foreign noncommissioned officers at the Latin-American 
training center will be slightly larger than last year. 


ARMY TRAINING 


For the appropriation “Army training,” the $22,500,000 requested 
for fiscal year 1952 exceeds by 60 percent the amount appropriated 
in 1951. This increase results, in general, from the great increase in 
all phases of training activity, due both to the expansion of the 
Army and to the progress of training to a point where greater special- 
ization is indicated. Since this appropriation contains provision for 
the activities, other than normal maintenance and operation of 
facilities and furnishing of normal supplies, at the Infantry School, 
the Artillery School, the Armored School, Administrative Service 
Schools, Army Language Schools, the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, the National War Colleg e, the Army War College, and the 
Command and General Staff C allege. as well as the four Army field 
forces boards and the Arctic Test Branch of these boards, the propor- 
tionate increase in training activity is directly reflected in the budget 
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estimates. The need for additional funds is reflected in the build-up 
in total school enrollments. At the beginning of fiscal year 1951 the 
total enrollment was 5,278; at the end of January 1951, it had more 
than doubled, to a total of 14,292, and, by the end of March, had 
reached 18,199. The estimated enrollment during fiscal year 1952 
will be more than 40,000. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


A total of $6,305,000 is requested for maintenance and operation, 
United States Military Academy. This is an increase of 17 percent 
over 1951 appropriations. This increase results from additional 
replacement of military personnel by civilians, from expenses of 
sesquicentennial activities at the Military Adademy during the 
period January 1 to June 1, 1952, and from the carrying out of a 
number of special maintenance projects essential to an economic 
state of operation of the facilities at the Military Academy. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


The appropriation “Military construction, Army civilian com- 
ponents,” is a new appropriation. The $24 million requested in 
1952 is a 14 percent increase over amounts appropriated for this 
purpose in fiscal year 1951 in the appropriations “Army National 
Guard” and “Organized Reserve Corps, Department of the Army.’ 
Of the amount requested, $8 million is needed for construction of 
facilities at National Guard installations, including warehouses, hang- 
ars for liaison planes, ordnance maintenance shops, and target ranges, 
and $16 million is for the construction of 113 armories, consisting of 


facilities to house 204 units, and for the expansion of 34 existing 
armories. 


PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


For the appropriation ‘Promotion of rifle practice,’ $130,000 is 
requested in 1952 as compared with $160,000 appropriated in fiscal 
year 1951. This reduction is due to reduced support of civilian rifle 
clubs and to reduction in the administrative activity connected with 
the approval of sales by the Ordnance Department to members of 
the National Rifle Association. 


SALARIES, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


A total of $70 million is requested for the appropriation “Salaries, 
Department of the Army.” This is an increase of 21 percent over 
the amount appropriated in fiscal year 1951. This increase results 
from necessary increases in the staff at Department of the Army 
headquarters, to support the increased workload. An increase of 
1,800 positions is proposed. This increase and the availability during 
the entire year of increases already accomplished during fiscal year 
1951 will result in a 3,108 man-vear increase over 1951. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


For the appropriation “Contingent expenses, Department of the 
Army,” the $30,750,000 requested for fiscal year 1952 is a’ 12-percent 
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increase over the amount appropriated in 1951. This increase occurs 
in the funds requested both for miscellaneous expenses of the Offices 
of the Secretary of the Army, the Chief of Staff, and the Chiefs of 
Technical and Administrative Services of the Army and in the re- 
quirements for printing and reproduction. 


CIVILIAN RELIEF IN KOREA 


For the appropriation “Civilian Relief in Korea,” the Department 
of the Army is requesting $50 million for fiscal year 1952, the same 
amount that was appropriated for fiscal year 1951. The projected 


use of these funds is: 
{In millions 
of dollars] 
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Miscellaneous raw materials 

Transportation 


This amount is not the total estimated requirement for fiscal year 
1952. It represents the initial fund requirement, with the balance to 
be subsequently funded or supplied by donations. 
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PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 


This concludes my general discussion of the various appropriations. 
As I mentioned at the beginning, I have made only brief reference to 
research and development and to industrial mobilization. The out- 
standing characteristics of the 1952 Army programs for these activities 
are as follows: 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


For research and development the 1952 request is $365 million, as 
compared to approximately $300 million appropriated for Army re- 
search and development activities in fiscal year 1951. This increase 
attributable to: 

First, continuation of the program acceleration to be attained in 
fiscal year 1951 in order to complete development and insure produc- 
tion and distribution within the time limits imposed by current strate- 
gic war plans. 

Second, initiation of new projects responsive to the requirements 
contained in the Army Equipment Development Guide and aimed at 
the implementation of strategic war plans. 

Third, extension of research and development contracts with civil- 
ian educational institutions and private industry beyond the normal 
contract period of 1 year which has prevailed in the past, in order to 
insure continued contractor acceptance of Department of the Army 
requirements and thus achieve a more stable research and develop- 
ment program. 

INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Industrial mobilization activities for fiscal vear 1952 are estimated at 
$75.1 million, as compared to the $150.7 million made available thus 
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far in fiscal year 1951. In addition to this latter sum, it is expected 
that $6.9 million from the Secretary of Defense emergency fund will 
be made available to the Army Signal Corps for joint Army, Navy, 
and Air Force electronic components, bringing the total for fiscal year 
1951 to $157.7 million. The smaller requirement for fiscal year 1952 
is due to the large procurement program initiated in fiscal year 1951 
and continued through fiscal year 1952. Since some of the reserve 
industrial plants will be completely reactivated during fiscal vear 1952 
and the majority of the others will be rehabilitated for prompt re- 
activation as needed, there is not as large a requirement for funds for 
maintenance of the industrial plant reserve. There has been a par- 
ticularly large decrease in industry preparedness measures. ‘The 
amount of $38.1 million requested for this portion of the industrial 
mobilization program is $70 million lower than the fiscal year 1951 re- 
quirements. This reduction has been possible, as I have stated, be- 
cause of the vastly expanded procurement program, which is, in the 
final analysis, our greatest asset in industrial preparedness for mobili- 
zation. 

(Statement off the record.) 

In conclusion, I should like to express my appreciation to the com- 
mittee for the consideration that was given to our various representa- 
tions during fiscal year 1951 for funds to support the Army’s mission. 
We feel that the money given us has been instrumental in providing 
an Army of which we can be justly proud. With the funds requested 
in our 1952 budget we shall be able to improve both our current state 
of readiness and our potential for expansion in case of emergency. As 
the Army members who have preceded me have testified, additional 
costs arising from combat operations, or other contingencies, will 
necessitate the submission of supplementary estimates when the 
intensity and duration of such operations can be determined. 

It was considered that a special presentation setting forth pertinent 
background material in connection with civilian employees of the 
Department of the Army would be helpful to the committee in evalu- 
ating the funds in the Army Budget for hire of such employees. 
Colonel Perman, of the Budget Division, is prepared to give such a 
presentation. It is suggested that it be heard prior to the hearing of 
the various appropriations, since it pertains to all of them. Also 
present here today are representatives of the General Staff, who will 
answer questions relating to their respective field of activity. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, General Decker. You have 
given us a broad, general picture of your financial requirements for 
the Army for 1952. It is a picture which is so broad and so complete 
in touching on all vour requirements that it is going to be somewhat 
difficult, I think, for the members of the committee to keep their 
questions at the general level, which I believe would be the most 
profitable level for us to try to hold our questions to. 

As I understand it, we are going rapidly into a breakdown of the 
various projects? 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. 

_ Mr. Sixes. You have witnesses here who will discuss those projects 
in detail. If we were to try to get into detailed questioning on the 
various items you have discussed here we would inevitably have some 
unnecessary duplications at later stages in the hearings. 
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General Decker. I believe the witnesses best qualified to talk on 
their particular appropriations are the representatives of the various 
estimating agencies. I shall, of course, be present during all the 
hearings, and if there are any general questions which come up at 
any time I will be prepared to answer them. 

owever, | am at vour service now to answer any questions. 

Mr. Sixes. How long will it take to present the statement on 
civilian personnel? 

General Decker. I should say about 55 minutes. Is that correct, 
Colonel Perman? 

Colonel Perman. The presentation will probably take about an 
hour and 15 minutes. 

General Decker. The whole thing? 

Colonel PerRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. General Decker, I have a few questions which I would 
like to ask you about your general statement. 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL FUND DISTRIBUTION 


I note in your chart, which gives a very helpful comparison of the 
distribution of funds by appropriation title for the Army in 1950 
and 1951 and the proposal for 1952, you have shown a total of $4.4 
billion for 1950, $19.3 billion for 1951, and $20.8 billion for 1952. 
However, from your statement, I judge this figure of $20.8 billion 
for 1952 is not a real comparison with prior years, because it does 
not include public works and it does not include what we assume 
would be the additional costs for carrying on the Korean War. 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. And in the previous years, notably 1951, you did 
include all costs; is that right? 

General Decker. That is correct. 1951 includes all costs, in- 
cluding the fourth supplemental. 

Mr. Sixes. The information given to us is that there probably will 
be another $7 billion or so added to this figure. According to the 
figures given us heretofore, we can anticipate that the total costs of 
the Army for 1952 are going to run in the neighborhood of $22 
billion, which would represent a rather material increase over fiscal 
year 1951. Is that correct? 

General Decker. That is correct, providing the Korean War con- 
tinues and some of the other contingencies we have mentioned ma- 
terialize. 

Mr. Stxes. We realize the figures you have presented to us are 
based on known costs you feel you must have provided for. 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. The others are not firm at this time and cannot be 
counted in as a positive requirement. 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. But it is expected they will have to be added? 

General Decker. If any of the conditions which have been men- 
tioned prevail, they will have to be added; yes, sir. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF WAR RESERVE IN 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Srxzgs. It is also brought out that part of the money which you 
have requested now is for the purpose of building up a war reserve. 
Do I understand that none of the money which you received in fiscal 
1950 and 1951 went into war reserve? 

General Decker. No, sir. Some of the money did go into war 
reserve. 

Mr. Sixes. In an amount comparable to the amount which will go 
into war reserve out of 1952 funds? 

General Decker. No, sir. There has been very little delivery of 
equipment at this point from 1951 money to go into war reserve, and 
most of what we have bought has been used and is needed in Korea. 
We have had very little opportunity up to this point to build up a 
war reserve. 

In addition to Korea, we had our additional troops coming into the 
Army to equip; so we have not gotten to the point where even the 
deliveries we have received have been added to the war reserve. 

Mr. Sikes. So actually we are almost starting from scratch in 
building up a war reserve; is that right? 

General Decker. I would say that is substantially correct. There 
is a small amount of money in the 1951 budget which will go into war 
reserve, but it will be very difficult to identify just how much. 

Mr. Stxes, Can you say approximately what amount of money of 
the $20.8 billion requested for 1952 will . for war reserve? 

General Decker. Approximately $6.5 to $7 billion of the money will 
actually go into war reserve, unless it has to be used in Korea. 

Mr. Srxes. But if the Korean War were to continue, the war 
reserve which you anticipate being able to build up will be dissipated 
by me Korean War requirements unless we provide supplemental 
unds? 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. So the committee will have to cross that bridge at one 
time or another. If the Korean War continues, we will have to supply 
supplemental money, or we will be left at the end of fiscal year 1952 
without having added to our war reserve? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxzs. Just what place does the war reserve play in this 
program? We apparently were able to get into the Korean fighting 
without too much in the way of a war reserve. Or is that an incorrect 
assumption? Did we have a World War II carry-over reserve that 
that you were able to call on to take care of the Korean War? 

General Decker. We were able to fight the Korean War from the 
outset on stocks we had on hand carried over from World War II. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any such carry-over now? 

_ General Decker. We are using it up rapidly over in Korea and in 
issue to new units. We expect for fiscal year 1952 there will still be 
enough of that World War II equipment left to provide training 
equipment for the National Guard and Reserve units. We hope 
during 1952 to have all of our units in the Federal service equipped 
with modern equipment, some of which will be World War II type. 

Mr. S1xes. Because of the increase you have in personnel, you are 
using all of the equipment and material at a much faster rate? 
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General Decker. That is correct. More people use up equipment 
faster and, of course, when you are fighting a war your attrition is very 
much more rapid than it is during peacetime conditions. 

Mr. Srtxes. Would we be placed in any more serious situation by a 
failure to continue to add to the war reserve as of now than we were 
faced with at the beginning of the Korean War? 

General Decker. Very definitely. The difficulty is that you can- 
not buy time. If you do not have equipment on hand or are not 
able to produce it within a reasonable time, you cannot commit your 
troops to action. Consequently, our ability to participate in any 
aon of a war is greatly retarded if we do not have this war reserve on 
hand. 


PROCUREMENT RELATED TO EXPEDITING PRODUCTION 


Mr. Srxes. You have asked for $1.1 billion to expedite production. 
If cuts were made in the budget in the funds you have requested for 
procurement, would that make it possible also to cut the funds 
requested for expediting production, or would that cut in production 
funds be reflected in a different way than on your need for funds to 
expedite production? 

General Decker. If there was a substantial cut in procurement 
funds it would appear that we would not need as many industrial 
facilities to produce equipment as we otherwise would; consequently 
there could be a reduction made in the expediting of production part. 

Mr. Srxes. You feel that a percentage cut in procurement could be 
reflected in a similar percentage cut in funds to expedite production? 

General Decker. It could be. But I would like to point out that 
expediting production money is money we need first to get produc- 
tion facilities in being based on the premise on which we are oper- 
ating which is that we are to establish a firm and broad production 
base capable of rapid expansion; for this reason it seems to me the 
expediting production funds are the most important of any requested 
for procurement. The same percentage cut would not be applicable 
to expediting production that would apply to procurement of end 
items. 

Mr. Stxes. Then do you change what I understood to be your 
position a moment ago that you would not need as much in the way 
of money for expediting production, but, if the procurement items were 
cut, you would still need to build up a broad base for production at 
a later time? 

General Decker. We still want to establish a broad production 
base. Obviously, if we are not going to procure as many items, we 
do not need immediately as many facilities to produce those items but 
we would like to get those facilities in being with a view to the future. 


NUMBER OF MEN TO BE RELEASED FROM ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. Srxes. You have stated that 630,000 men were to be released 
from active duty during 1952. Since that constitutes some 40 percent 
of your total force, it sounds like a very high figure. How did you 
arrive at that figure? 

General Decker. If I may, I would like to have Colonel Daley 
reply to that. 

Colonel Datey. Included in that figure are almost 200,000 who 
would reenlist; so that they are not really a loss to the Army but are 
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reflected in that category because certain dollars have to be computed 
for the reenlistment allowances. So the net loss would be right 
around 400,000. It would be the Reserves being separated; it would 
include those enlistees whose enlistments are expiring and who would 
not reenlist. 

Mr. Srxes. And the 430,000 are men who would have to be re- 
placed by new inductees, or by calling up other reservists? 

Colonel Datery. I will put this on the record. I am not sure 
whether it should go on or not, and I will check when I get back. 
Under this program before you, we do not plan to call any reservists 
or National Guard men except officers—no enlisted personnel. That 
is involuntarily. Of course, if they want to volunteer, that is fine. 


COST OF SUPPLYING C RATION 


Mr. S1xes. Now, I was interested in your statement that it costs 
$2.15 to supply a C ration as compared with $1.09 for the normal 
ration. What is the cost of the K ration? 

General Decker. The K ration is substantially the same as the 
combat ration. 

Mr. Sixes. There has been a material change in the old C ration 
which first came out? 

General Decker. That has been changed. 

Mr. Stxes. Nobody would eat it if he could possibly avoid it. Do 
you supply any of the original type of C ration any more? 

General Decker. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Sixes. The new K ration, which is considered palatable, is 
the ration you are talking about which costs $2.15? 

General Decker. We have a 5-in-1 ration now which is somewhat 
comparable to the 10-in-1 ration, which you may have seen. It isa 
packaged ration and is very popular. 

Mr. Stxes. That is the ration which costs $2.15? 

General Decker. That is the cost of a composite combat ration. 
There are several types. 

Mr. Srxes. It has everything in it from soup to nuts. Do you 
think all of that is appropriate and is required for field and combat 
conditions? 

General Decker. The best evidence is that the men really like the 
five-in-one ration. 


PERCENTAGE OF EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENTS BUDGETED 


Mr. Stxes. I know you will have to give me a broad figure on this, 
but what percentage of procurement is going to be replacement of 
present-type equipment compared to the percentage that will be more 
modern equipment? 

General Decker. I think the best answer to that is that the equip- 
ment we are getting now will be issued to the units in the active Army. 
The other equipment will be withdrawn and issued to the Reserve 
components when it is rebuilt or repaired. 

Mr. Stxes. You have not answered my question. I want to know 
what percentage of the equipment is the modernized, new-type equip- 
ment and how much is the old type. 

; — Decker. Perhaps General Reeder can answer that better 
than I. 
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General Reeper. In virtually every case the equipment is an im- 
provement or is entirely different. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, we are spending a lot of money for re- 
search and development and buying a tremendous amount of new 
equipment. I want to know that we are getting something that is 
going to be useful for some time and that we are not just carrying on 
research and development activities on one side of the fence, and on 
the other side of the fence you continue to buy the same equipment 
we fought with in the last war. 

General Reever. It will vary from revolutionary changes to what 
might be termed minor improvements. At the one end of the spec- 
trum are our guided missiles, of which we have none now. So far 
guided missiles have been purely experimental. Funds to expedite 
production and pay for actual delivery of missiles to the extent of 
something over $400 million in the guided missile field are in this 
budget. 

We are going in for types of ammunition of which we have never 
had anything but experimental quantities; which I think you are 
familiar with. And getting down to items which are straight replace- 
ment, probably the least apparent change would be in trucks. Of 
course, our World War II trucks were getting pretty aged, and we 
had a vehicle replacement program worked out. That has been 
accelerated and superseded to comply with the rate at which they 
are destroyed out in Korea. 

Mr. Sikes. Is it not probably true that the automotive equipment 
industry is doing more to modernize and improve that equipment and 
is carrying on operations in modernization and improvement to such 
an extent that they could keep you abreast? 

General Reever. They do in part but not entirely. They are not 
much interested in some of the things in which we are greatly inter- 
ested. For example, we require for cross-country work a military 
truck with power on the front and rear axles. That is not a common 
commercial requirement. And in some of our vehicles, we have two 
rear axles which are powered. It is a matter of intense interest to 
us that we have as few parts as possible in those two or three powered 
axles and the gear that goes with them, so that we do not have to 
stock a lot of parts. 


STATUS OF RESERVE MANPOWER 


Mr. Sixzs. I noted your statement about the Reserve component 
strengths being approximately the same for fiscal 1952 as they were 
for fiscal 1951. I happen to know that the Reserve morale in this 
country is very low, and I think you are going to have considerable 
difficulty in maintaining the Reserve strength, because, with the 
things that the people who get out of the Reserve are going to tell 
their neighbors, it is not going to make it very easy for you to get 
new people into the Reserve. What do you know about this program 
as it applies to the Reserves that makes you feel you can keep the 
Reserves on a level comparable to the present level? 

General Decker. Perhaps I am not the best one to answer that 
question 

Mr. Sikes. If you do not feel you should comment on it, you can 
let it go until we have the Reserve people before us. 
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General Decker. I would prefer to have the people who will 
defend the Reserve program cover that question, because they will 
have their fingers much closer to the pulse of the reservists than I do. 

Mr. Sixes. Then do you want to say they have the definite infor- 
mation about the Reserve strength and the Reserve morale and you 
have taken their figures and therefore you do not have the answer? 

General Decker. That is correct. 


CONSTRUCTION FOR NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE ACTIVITIES 

Mr. Sixes. What about Army construction as applied to the guard 
and the Reserve? What is the breakdown between the two? 

General Decker. In the 1951 budget there was $16 million for 
construction for the Organized Reserve. There is $24 million in this 
budget for the National Guard. The $16 million is slightly more than 
two-thirds of that provided for the National Guard. 

Mr. Sixes. I notice a breakdown of the number of armories. Can 
you tell me how many of those are for the guard and how many for 
the Reserve? 


Genre Decker. All of them in this budget are for the National 
Guard. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the picture of the Reserve armories? You 
stated nothing is planned for 1952. What has been done previously 
on Reserve armories? 

General Decker. There is $16 million available for construction of 
facilities for the Organized Reserve at this time. That money has not 
yet been spent because it has been waiting for some decisions to be 
made. 

Mr. Sixes. That is the money we appropriated last year; is it? 

General Decker. That you appropriated in 1951; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That money is still carried over? 

General Decker. That money is still carried over awaiting some 
action by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Sixes. That was for the construction of Reserve armories. 
Why was it carried over instead of being used as Congress intended? 

General Decker. It has been held up pending action by the 
Department of Defense to establish a uniform policy for the three 
services—Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. Sixes. How long is it planned that this money will be held up? 
Congress assumed it was needed and would be used. 

General Decker. We expect to get it released very promptly. The 
action that is necessary, I believe, has been or is being taken by the 
Department of Defense. As soon as that action is taken, I believe 
the money will be released, and we can go to work. 

Mr. Srxes. So you do not consider it necessary to ask for any 
additional funds for the Reserve, but you do plan to use within a 


short time the $16 million already appropriated for facilities for the 
Organized Reserve? 


General Decker. That is correct. 


POLICY OF ISSUANCE OF MAJOR EQUIPMENT TO RESERVES 


_ Mr. Sixes. Tell me what your statement on the issue of major 
items to the Reserve components without reimbursement actually 
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does to the budget. It simply means we will not have to appropriate 
as much money for the Reserve; but, since they are getting it from 
another branch of the service, there is no saving in funds? So why 
change the policy? 

General Keeper. We are trying to do several things. In the first 
place, it was very confusing to the reviewing agencies, including your 
committee, to get hold of what is the total program if there were some 
tanks here and some tanks there, some in the guard and some in the 
Reserve. 

Next, particularly with respect to the Reserve, if we issue equipment 
to them, and they fail to keep up to a reasonable strength: we want 
to take that equipment back and give it to someone else who merits it. 

The business of trying to allocate the cost of your equipment exactly 
according to the strength in the States is very difficult. 

Then antiaircraft battalions in the Guard are a D-day force, really. 
We would like to have them out just as quickly as possible to help 
protect the country, want to arm them ahead of others, if necessary, 
with modern equipment. That, in a sense, violates the law, because 
there is not an equal geographical distribution of those units. 

For simplicity and for actual preparedness, we believe that the 
guard and the Reserve should carry in their estimates the cost of the 
individual equipment and of expendable stuff—clothing, ammuni- 
tion, and everything they expend—whereas the major items should 
be issued to them from the central stockpile. 

It appears rather foolish to call a thing a war reserve in the Regular 
Army appropriation and not be able to issue it for use if needed by 
the guard or Reserve; yet, without that arrangement, we could not do 
it. They are our reserve, and often the equipment will be far better 
off and will obsolesce less in their hands with care than it would sitting 
in the depot. 

TRAINING PAY FOR RESERVISTS 


Mr. Sixzs. I note there is provision for summer training—15-day 
training for some Volunteer Reserves. Is there provision for drill 
pay for members of the Volunteer Reserve? 

General Decker. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. A number of the reservists have felt that drill pay 
should be made available for volunteer reservists. Do you feel 
competent to discuss that question, or would you rather defer it? 

General Decker. It is a policy matter that I think would better 
be discussed by the Reserve people. 


CIVILIAN RELIEF IN KOREA 


Mr. Sixes. On the item ‘Civilian relief in Korea,’’ how do you 
determine who is eligible for civilian relief in Korea? 

General Decker. The primary purpose of providing funds for 
civilian relief in Korea is to prevent disease and unrest in the rear of 
combat troops. For that reason, the Far East Command and, in 
turn, General Van Fleet of the Army, is given control over the admin- 
istration of this item. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there now or will there later be anyone before this 
committee who can give more information about the requirements for 
civilian relief in Korea? 
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General Decker. Yes, sir. There will be someone come up to 
defend that appropriation who will have the entire story on it. 


POST EXCHANGES AND COMMISSARIES 


Mr. Sixes. Is it not also true that the post exchanges and com- 
missaries were originally established for posts at out-of-the-way 
places where it was not possible to get the necessities of life, but that 
you now find all posts, regardless of where they are located, have 
PX’s and commissaries, so that you do not at all follow the original 
intent? 

General Decker. The intent is to provide facilities for the services 
which are available, at least within reasonable distance, of their homes. 

Mr. Srxes. If I am wrong, correct me, but I do not recall that the 
regulations and the laws making these posts possible in out-of-the-way 
stations have been changed, and I do not recall that any provision 
was made for the general establishment of PX’s and commissaries. 

General Decker. I understand that agreement was reached with 
Mr. Philbin’s subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee last 
year on that. 

Mr. Sixes. I am not in any sense suggesting that the PX’s and 
commissaries be eliminated. I know they play a very important 
part for all of you people, but there are two sides to this thing, and 
the general public has a side, too. 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. And the general public feel they are paying part of the 
bill now. 

General Decker. That is right. 

General Reeper. I would like to talk on the PX business for a 
moment. The post exchange actually reduces the appropriated funds 
because the profits from the post exchanges are used to provide recrea- 
tion or necessary services to the soldier which otherwise would be pro- 
vided as a result of appropriated funds. 

Mr. Srxes. It is rendering a good service, both the PX and the 
commissary. Iam not protesting them; I was just discussing it. 

Mr. Rrtey. General, is it not true that most of the profit made in 
the PX is because there are no taxes involved? You sell tax-free; 


General Reeprer. No, sir; not free of the State tax. 
Mr. Ritey. I mean the Federal tax. 
General Reeper. No. They pay the luxury tax. 
Mr. Sixes. | believe that was just started a year or so ago. 
General Reeprer. Yes., Well, it started away back in 1920 some- 
The’ first time that came up was the gasoline tax 
The State of Maryland brought a suit and 
won. I think it went up to the Supreme Court. The question was 
whether the State gasoline tax applied to Camp Meade. The State of 
Maryland won the suit. 
Mr. Ritey. Was that in regard to gasoline sold on the base? 
General Reever. That is right. 
Mr. Ritey. J have been getting and I understand some of the others 
have been getting criticism on account of the operation of the PX’s, 
The general public feels we give these things free of tax and they are 


» baving to pay taxes and also to absorb part of the expense of operation 
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in the over-all picture. The second criticism I have gotten is that 
many of your civilian employees go down there and buy things, par- 
ticularly cigarettes and things of that nature, and take them to their 
friends outside the post. 

General Reeper. I would say they are up against the same thing 
that every department store is. For example, my son is working in 
a hardware store after hours and on Saturdays, in the usual urge to 
be independent of the old man. He asked me the other day: Dad. 
I get 10 percent off on anything that I buy in the store. It is all right, 
I guess, to buy for you, but how about for my friends?” I believe 
the question you have reference to is a rather widespread abuse com- 
ing under the general title “I can get it for you wholesale.” It is 
hard to curb, but we want to curb it and stop it entirely. 

Mr. Ritey. I realize it is a very difficult problem. On the other 
hand, the general public feels there are very good positions on these 
Army posts in the PX’s and commissaries. I am talking about the 
civilian positions.® They are being pretty well paid, because those 
positions seem to be in demand. I do not think you have a great 
deal of trouble in filling your civilian positions, judging from the 
letters I get from people asking me to help them. They feel they are 
getting certain concessions that probably they are not entitled to. | 
am just bringing this out. 

General Rerper. Generally speaking, the policy as to civilians 
dealing in commissaries is that they only go to the commissary when 
the place is really isolated and they have no other source; otherwise, 
they are not given commissary privileges in well-settled communities. 

As to the post-exchange privilege, I am not so sure of that, but | 
thought it was rather sparsely extended. 


General Decker. The civilian has to live on the post to have the 
post-exchange privilege. 

Mr. Rixey. I know a lot of them do not live on the post that trade 
down there. 

General Decker. There are abuses of any privilege. We try to 
keep them to a minimum. 

Mr. Rixey. I realize that. That is the point I am making. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO POST EXCHANGES 


Another thing. About how many Army officers are involved in 
running these post exchanges? Would you be able to give me an 
estimate on that? 

General Decker. I can get the figure for you. I do not have any 
figure available, and would rather not guess. 

Mr. Riey. I would like to know, if you do not mind. I was told 
it was something like 25,000, which runs into a considerable number. 
That might include both officers and enlisted men. I do not know. 
But I have heard the statement made, and I think it should be cleared 
up one way or the other. 

General Decker. I think we have very few if any enlisted employees 
in the post exchanges, but I will find out. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


The post exchanges of the United States Army and United States Air Force are 
operated as a joint activity under the technical supervision of the Army and Ait 
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Force Exchange Service. Within the United States there are 75 main exchanges 
operating on Army installations, many of which operate small branches at various 
remote locations on the larger installations. The main exchanges, together with 
these branch outlets, total 1,386. 

The number of Army officers involved in running these activities in the United 
States is 125, including those assigned to the Army and Air Force Exchange 
Service, regional offices (which together have six Army officers), and those officers 
serving on the staff of installation commanders with primary interest in the 
operation of the installation exchange. 


Mr. Rivey. I have no further questions. 
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Mr. Taser. I wonder, General. if you have available for us a 

schedule of the appropriations wit. their obligations down to a later 

date, so that you can pass it around to us and we can have it available, 
General Decker. Yes, sir; I have, and I will have that for you. 
(The following was submitted later:) 





















Ss Fiscal year 1951 appropriations Total obligations 
Be aa ae $66, 721, 083 
™ Field exercises, Army - - - -_-- hin Riche mala ce Baas techie = teak 1, 578, 066 
> Inter-American relations, Department of the Army ------_-_-_- 232, 847 
4. 
es Weteeeees, Amy... ect wos ce 2, 103, 439, 249 
-_ REST ENSENEL ONT ce SUR REL 1, 927, 219, 528 
_— EST RI iS Si i RS i aa) 145, 244, 266 
E RR ag a i ee HS 30, 975, 455 
















































































| fe Quartermaster Service, Army ----.-----.------------- .--. 2,779, 818, 814 

g IN SRN oo Ss ck new agense oo - 12, 800, 649 

¢ I Nc i oc ep tn eene cee an 823, 903, 340 

a Regular supplies of the Army ---_-...--.-...------ peas 347, 534, 816 

-_ I ils oi now a ie dh ew we nade 1, 469, 221, 129 

@ Incidental expenses of the Army_______------------_-_- 126, 358, 880 

0 | Transportation Service, Army_------------ SE Mae ai a ea 802, 418, 963 

me Geer enn ar Ome Aree 8 8 eon nace nene---e 585, 038, 849 

©) Medical and Hospital Department, Army ____.........------ 145, 254, 585 

ee MOE acs a ween sp haces nenemeceamane- 1, 079, 046, 728 

») Military construction - - - --- Sinewohate laa mate Citieeesrswe 1 175, 032, 835 

m Ordnance Service and Supplies, Army ___.--...-...----.---- 5, 115, 511, 453 

a Co es... 2... 85, 600, 786 

in fie Army training.._...-....-.--- a Si laa er RD ca 8, 725, 482 

in [2 Maintenance and operation, U. 8S. Military Academy__--__--- 4, 414, 394 

Se hatin nc abs nkoehaeeancnese ene se 143, 785, 755 

j JOISTS SISRCR SI SRS a sD 1 ee 58, 883, 137 

ny Reserve Officers’ Training Corps_-_.......-.....-.---.------ 14, 846, 697 

POOUNGUNE Or WY ROMNNOO Sooo. os eee ens spp ss 128, 224 

ld Salaries, Department of the Army ----_--------- atte Lah ch cli Sia ts 44, 323, 860 

mn ee Te ehpeeenmenn nna 26, 760, 105 

Civilian relief in Korea__-__...----.--------- pace a ns a pa 14, 408, 221 

iW. EE TE SSS ce Se eee A 427, 145, 754 

‘ed fy Alaska Communication System_-___.......-----.----------- 5, 000, 931 

» Construction, Alaska Communication System ____--_._.._.-- 49, 102 

- canal 

= Total, Department of the Army___-...-...--.------- 2 13, 688, 165, 920 
' Obligations against all years funds incurred in fiscal year 1951 only. 

* Recap and project breakdown include obligations reported by the following oversea commands re- 

i > ceived too late to be included in Budget-Treasury Form 133, Apr. 30, 1951: Austria, Trieste, Pacific, Eucom, 


» Far East, Caribbean, Alaska, Shape. 
Air 
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EXPEDITING PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Taser. I wonder what you can tell us about this expediting-of- 
production business. Does that include industrial mobilization? It 
does not; does it? 

General Decker. It does not; no, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I wonder why that was not put in that same catgeory, 
Where does that appear—under ‘‘Ordnance,” or is it scattered? 

General Decker. Industrial mobilization appears in each of the 
Technical Service appropriations as a separate project. 

Mr. Taper. I[ wonder if you would put in the record at this point a 
memorandum showing the expediting production figures for last year, 
this year, and the proposed for next year; the industrial mobilization 
figures and where they are, stated for the same periods, and show op- 
posite each of them the obligations of each one to date. 

. General Decker. Yes, sir. I will show the obligations up until the 
last report | have. I do not have them to date. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I can hope for. I was anxious to know 
what the obligations were. I suppose when these people come up 
they will be prepared to give us those figures more in detail, because 
we ought to know how that is shaping up. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Statement of appropriations and obligations, fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952, fo 
expediting production and industrial mobilization planning 





| | | 
Fiscal year 1950 Fiscal year 1951 
ie! CSCO 
| | budget to 
Apr. 30,1951, | Congress 
obligations | 
| 


Appropriation and service cs Saute pais 
ee | Obligated | Appropriated 





| 
Expediting production ---......| None......; None_...--| $1, 100,000,000 |. $427, 145, 754 | $1, 100, 000, 000 





SSO a Sn ae hee ey 408, 546,131 | 950, 829, 000 
Et OU cate i ee ONS eee 34, 929, 334 | 6, 492, 750 | 50, 000, 00¢ 
Chemical... ----- hess ee "eee 29, 500, 000 | 12, 106, 873 | 79, 943, 000 
| ASE EE ee ee Jewenecwenewafnnceemeennne| mncenesnawnasnvehannsentzem~seesal 19, 228, 000 














Fiscal year 1950 


| Programed 
| obligations 
-.¢,4| a8 approved, | Actual ob! 
Appropriated| Office of | tions 
| 


Appropriation and service 


| 
| 


Secretary of 
Defense 





5, 244, 694 | 


$66, 792, 694 $65, 140, 707 


Quartermaster Leinppaasdambaenmen en 1, 113, 000 1, 113, 000 1, 090, 53 
Signal nig a Ee ee ERE RS 2, 560, 000 2, 500, 000 2, 465, 71 
‘Transportation = sidenmien ap tiaenkl 217, 000 217, 000 155, 268 
Chemical............-. a ere ce 3, 781, 366 3, 659, 686 3, 659, 68 
ee a et econ em dgeihuinmbadicieabaaeane 36, 000 1, 634, 000 1, 630, 89 
Engineers bdicckditciesslateeeaniee 8, 177, 000 10, 804, 193 10, 730, 3 

Ordnance " ‘ 49, 420, 328 46, 864, 815 45, 408, 319 
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Appropriation and service 


Fiscal year 1951 





Appropriated 


Obligations 
Apr. 30, 1951 


Fiseal year 
1952 budget 
to Congress 








Industrial mobilization 


Quartermaster... ...........-..-- 
Mea saretbit cu scckns osu 
eo io on Seeesaabioe 
GE owe cecaccowces 


| RS PE TE 


Engineers 


Ordnance - .-_--_- 





| 2.065, 896 | 
| 15,956, 903 
om 578, 476 
om 9, 459, 176 

1, 410, 935 
20, 585, 874 
| 107, 598, 779 


1 $157, 656, 039 


| 
| 
| $49, 439, 612 


$75, 083, 013 








1, 506, 486 
4, 961, 888 


578, 476 | 108, 146 
9, 459, 176 | 3, 900, 615 


1, 051, 100 


20,585,874 | 8, 784, 607 
107, 598,779 | 29, 126, 770 





2, 668, 000 
12, 195, 603 
332, 320 

7, 701, 840 
84, 000 

7, 769, 250 
44, 332, 000 





| Includes $23,968,848 transferred from Secretary of Defense emergency fund, 


General Decker. I can tell you how it shapes up, sir. 


bill was passed. 





We had 
$700 million available before the fourth supplemental appropriation 


Of that $700 million, as of the last report, we had 
committed six-hundred-and-fifty-million-odd dollars. 


I have a report 
on that. 


Mr. Taper. I am wondering if the witnesses who will come up 
here will be prepared to tell us where the money has been spent. 


General Decker. Yes, sir. ene 
Mr. Taper. That is all I have at this time. 


Mr. WieGLesworts. General, I was not quite clear about what 


you said concerning the release of 630,000 men. 
included the Reserve which is to be separated, did you not? 


General Decker. That is correct. 


Mr. WiaGLteswortx. What is the policy with respect to separating 
the Reserve? 






SEPARATION OF RESERVISTS ON ACTIVE 


DUTY 


You said that 





Colonel Datey. The policy is by the 31st of December all of the 
enlisted Reservists who were called into the service involuntarily as 
individuals will have been separated. 


For the next part, I would like to go off the record. 
I believe, has been published in the papers. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Wieeitesworrn. You say that this request contemplates an 
end strength of the National Guard of 320,000. 
strength of the National Guard? 


NATIONAL GUARD 


AND RESERVE CORPS STRENGTH 


This other, 





What is the present 


Colonel DaLey. The National Guard, sir, as of the 31st of March, 
had an actual strength of 237,262. 
Mr. WieaLeswortu. And you contemplate an end strength in the 


Reserve Corps of 205,000. 


hat is that now? 


Colonel Daxey. I would like to give you that in two figures. As 
of the 31st of March, in organized units, 158,989; and individuals, 


313,931, ineluding some 20,000 in the honorary Reserve. 
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Mr. WiGGLesworts. So that the strength of the Reserve Corps 
will be considerably less at the end of the fiscal year 1952; is that cor- 
rect? It will be an end strength of 205,000? 

Colonel Datry. The figures I gave you are total figures. I think 
that the 205,000 figure is for drill pay; [ am not sure. 

General Decker. That is the number to be paid; yes. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. According to your statement, the Organized 
Reserve Corps budget estimates provide for an end strength of 205,- 
000. What is the comparable figure now? 

General Decker. I have a figure as of the 31st of March of the 
active Reserve of 293,320. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortnH. So the Reserve Corps will be decreasing 
through the fiscal year 1952? 

General Decker. There will be some decrease; yes, sir. 

Colonel Da.try. I might say that the figure I gave is the total on 
the rolls of the Reserve Corps. 7 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Do you have an estimate for that as of the 
end of the fiscal year 1952? 

Colonel Datey. No, sir; I do not; because, as General Decker 
pointed out earlier, right now we are having a screening process for 
all Reservists and no doubt a number of them will be dropped from 
the rolls. How many, I should not care to guess at this time, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. I do not want to go into the details now, but 
when we get to them, it seems to me somebody should have some 
figure on which to base the request for 1952. 


BREAKDOWN OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I may make three requests for the record 
under “Civilian personnel.” I realize we have not come to that yet, 
but as I do not expect to be here tomorrow, I should like to make 
requests similar to those which I made of the Navy Department, 
namely: That there be furnished for the record first, a table that will 
show, for civilian personnel, positions, man-years and dollars by units 
for the fiscal year 1945, the seal year 1950, the fiscal year 1951, and 
the fiscal year 1952; (2) a similar table that will show (a) the number 
of white-collar workers and the number of blue-collar workers by 
units for those same four fiscal years; and (3) a third table that will 
show (a) the number of personnel workers, and (6) the number of 
publicity workers, by units, for those same four fiscal years. 

General Decker. By units, do you mean appropriations? 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I mean the different units of the Department 
of the Army, such as Ordnance, Quartermaster, etc. 

General Decker. Yes, sir; the various estimating agencies—I un- 
derstand. 

Colonel Perman. Mr. Wigglesworth, in that connection I have fur- 
nished the clerk a table which you requested for the positions, man- 
years and dollars by appropriations for the fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 
1952. Iam unable to furnish the information by comparable appro- 
priations during the period 1945. In the fiscal year 1945 the method 
of our reporting and the distribution of funds was not comparable to 
our current appropriation structure. However, that was submitted 
in connection with the first supplemental hearings giving the actual 
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strength at the peak of 1945 which was the 30th of June 1945. You 
will note that that is in general a functional break out rather than an 
appropriation break out. There is no comparable appropriation data 
available. I have searched for approximately 3 weeks through the 
records of the Department of the Army trying to get comparable in- 
formation and have been unable to do so. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Suppose you just add to that table the over- 
all figures as of the peak? 

Colonel Perman. Against the totals? 

Mr. WigGLeswortu. Yes. 

Colonel Perman. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Do the best you can on that for us. That is 
all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 





































Estimated number of personnel engaged in ctvilian personnel administration 
(Included in fiscal year 1952 budget estimate) 







































r= a 
+43 r in civilian 
Appropriation —_— veer 1982 personnel 
administration 
(1 to 85 

Contingencies of the Army. ...............-.---.-- 1, 878 22 
Special field exercises..................--.--------- 170 2 
Inter-American Relations, Department of the Arm een dca aatein 
eo i nie dwcneasncnsyesaweadenssane~ 47, 925 564 
Pay of the Army..-.......-.-- a ae 29, 389 346 
ae eo cami awebedusinnesae 18, 536 218 
ee oo ok. a dveuteeeasientioddnenseme 106, 956 z 258 
ESLER ELD LON ES LAT os RE 3, 158 37 
Sele eee ae GOS ATINY< .45.. 62.225 cco ccccacenewasodesss<nes 616 7 
ee se oe a cueiiabbcbuphnnal Sawcee 33, 369 393 
lu ead ss kadai pemdbscudanicedenntbeukins 69, 813 821 
ER INU iin cin ones cna csaqednmewonsedncnacsee 40, 633 478 
ee 2 SE RRR IEEE TRS STIRS Sie aaa I = eeeresbs- 2 Saranac peer 55, 131 649 
Medical and hospital, Department of the Army.- ------.-.-.--------------- 31, 206 367 
Ne oe ce ockpubbanceeuBecen 93, 934 1, 105 
Ordnance Service and Supplies, Army-.........--.---------------------- 202, 761 2, 385 
eR a IES Pe ane Seana Se 9, 200 108 
PSE 2 ann SR a ee a SEI TET! MAINS 4, 279 50 
Maintenance and operation, U. 8. Military Academy -------..---.------ 1, 308 15 
Organized Reserves...............---- slate 5, 705 67 
National Guard._................ sadeitd cual 893 11 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Pea ne ole Ge 534 6 
PRODI SIE 6 os in on con cecngaunegcpowsandedinase= iidewnasUudiewsduns 
Salaries, Departunems of the Armiy...... 2.2... ne cs ews newt eennee 19, 268 227 
tn .t0 <n cicuaseat eden cacenavacecegaseesanaeeaeee 621, 821 7,314 
Po FEE SR an Oe Ce eR RRS ETM 105, 000 1, 235 
EES DOS aege pean oe porn aU PES Mead 2 at NGS Go pe URS A Bll ULI yoo 726, 821 8, 549 











_ Notge.—This estimate includes all personnel engaged in functions pertaining to civilian personnel admin- 
istration, exclusive of the payroll function. It covers such activities as salary and wage administration, 
processing of personnel records and reports, employee relations, training, placement, promotions, sep- 
m= a and cash awards, civil-service boards of examiners, and administration of civilian 
ersonnel offices. 
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Estimated cost of public information activities, Department of the Army, fiscal 


year 1950 





Agencies 


Personnel 





Military 





Salary 





ek ddan 
SID One ORS 


_ 


- 
abi Ore ono 


DEPARTMENTAL 


Chief of Information 
Adjutant General’s Office -_- 
Chaplains Corp 

Chemical Corps 

Engineers __. 

Executive for Reserve and 


G-4 
. Military EES, 
a OS 


. Provost Marshal General. - - 
. Psychological warfare 


- Quartermaster 
. Signal Corps. 
. Surgeon General 
eee 
Total departmental - -- 
FIELD 


ZONE OF INTERIOR 


. Army Field Forces... ___..-- 
. U. 8. Military Academy- -_- 


Army areas: 

First Army 

Second Army 

Third Army 

Fourth Army 

Fifth Army 

Sixth Army 

Military District of 
Washington..______- 


Total, zone of interior 


OVERSEA COMMANDS 


. Far East 


o 
= 


$176, 268. 52 
3, 750. 41 

7, 500. 82 
500. 82 
750. 41 


251. 23 


rho hom <7 
~ 
Ys 
= 
ID 


eee ee 
me 
l ttl lta Bh Did T 
: oe Pane 
aQnnowrK Or KS = OO 
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S23 


8 
SRRESSLSAESES LRSSES 


Pr 
oO 
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& 


— 


-_ oO 
WRN wm oe 


om 
~— 
© 


- 


Skee 


$48, 124. 85 
8, 348. 19 


2, 455.35 


3, 437. 49 
1, 473. 21 
1, 473. 21 
1, 473. 21 


$392, 166. 08 
64, 733. 16 
34, 948. 07 
38, 728. 8) 
19, 364. 40 


27, 847. 36 
11, 802. 4 
12, 264. 87 
12, 263. 69 
59, 014. 70 
G05. 88 
21 

22. 21 

8. 05 

7. 32 

7. 32 

31, 168. 25 








281, 280. 00 


~_ 
on 


os 
— 
- 





£) HSESeRp eRe: 


— 
B 
1 


851, 195. 26 





6, 545. 43 
4, 363. 62 


85, 090. 59 
183, 272. 93 
119, 999. 55 
100, 363. 26 
106, 908. 69 
100, 363. 26 


15, 272. 67 | 








_ 
SF om 


Sauee 


3 
on 
-— 
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BaSRSE ES 


BERESE FS 


44, 075. 52 
8, 574. 21 


26, 349. 11 
16, 368. 26 


191, 613. 95 
310, 156. 61 
300, 999. 39 
211, 171.74 
269, 861. 81 
221, 952. 06 


44, 717.20 





722, 180. 00 | 


516, 490. 69 


1, 593, 190. 13 








306, 922. 48 
13, 180. 72 
11, 297. 76 
. 88 
.12 
9.71 
. 96 


163 
7 





10, 337. 


541, 491.10 
22, 390. 88 
38, 766. 61 
84, 190. 38 

337, 618. 42 
46, 175. 10 
13, 253. 85 








233 438, 731.63 | 


544, 407. 53 


100, 747. 33 


8 083, 8 886. 40 








564 | 1, 160,911.63 | 344 


1, 098, 926. 97 | 





417, 238. 02 


2, 677, 076. 62 





639 ; 1,442, 191.68 | 





ee 





1, 562, 770.21 


523, 310. 04 





3, 528, 21. 86 
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Estimated cost of public information a Department of the Army, fiscal year 
1 





Agencies 


Personnel 





Military 


Civilian 





Salary 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber 


Salary 





_ 
ope 


. Army Field Forces___-._- 
. U.S. Military Academy... 


. y 
25. Military district of Wash- 


ee 
Ah lh RA OM 


. Surgeon General 

. Historical Division 

. Transportation 

. Chief of Special Services. _ _ 


DEPARTMENTAL 


Office, Chief of Information. 
Judge Advocate General. -__- 


National Guard Bureau 

Chief of Finance 
uartermaster General 
hemical Corps 

Chief of Chap oian 

W: AC 


Signal Corps 

a 7, gale and 
ROTC A 

Ordnance 


Total departmental __- 
FIELD 


ZONE OF THE INTERIOR 


Army areas: 
First Army 
Second Army 
Third Army 
Fourth Army 
Fifth Army 
Sixth Arm 


Sa iiaremtidns 
T tal zone of interior...__- 


OVERSEA COMMANDS 


s 


HNN! Woo 
=e 


wees: ge 
| S8E5 


9, 210. 00 
18, 535. 68 


2, 498. 28 
6, 535. 20 
39, 318. 84 
5, 222. 28 
11, 773. 80 
9, 210. 00 


$147, 784. 66 
6, 024. 00 

6, 610. 00 

3, 300. 00 
17, 166. 00 
10, 800. 00 
15, 525. 00 
2, 940. 00 
13, 010. 00 
18, 885. 68 


5, 658. 28 
6, 735. 20 
74, 578. B4 
10, 722. 28 
19, 733. 80 
9, 953. 00 





128, 743. 16 





174, 032. 78 





369, 426. 94 
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SS SS8sS8S SS 
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174, 160.00 
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91, 760. 04 





600. 00 
12, 735. 00 


47, 735. 00 
22, 326. 80 


105, 152. 48 
352, 116. 00 
359, 858. 80 
173, 032. 92 
191, 609. 80 
362, 909. 32 


58, 778. 64 
1, 673, 519. 76 


7, 460. 00 
47, 437. 00 
614, 367. 78 
53, 136. 67 
11, 530. 00 
32, 324. 88 
278, 655. 04 





417, 495. 00 


520, 533. 59 | 106, 882. 78 





1, 044, 911. 37 








1, 169, 288. 00 


1, 113, 156. 75 | 435, 986. 38 2, 718, 431. 13 

















1, 298, 031. 16 





1, 287, 189. 53 | 502, 637. 38 | 3, 087, 858. 07 
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Estimated cost of public information activities, Department of the Army, fiscal 



























































year 1952 
Personnel 
Military Civilian 
Agencies Other Total 
Aver- Aver- 
age age 
num- Salary num- Salary 
ber ber 
DEPARTMENTAL 
1, Chief of Information. -.__._- 33 $162, 083.62 | 26 $83, 675.00 | $34, 600. 00 $280, 358. 62 
2. Adjutant General’s Office__. 1 684.00} 11.1 40,589.00 | 14, 881. 40 56, 154. 40 
J. | _ GS 1 5, 472. 00 3 10, 125. 00 700. 00 16, 197. 00 
4. Chemical Corps. ....._._._. 1 2, 992. 56 3 11, 300. 00 60. 00 14, 352. 56 
- “SST Sea BRS Sigs ceioge 3.5 14, 730. 00 950. 00 15, 680. 00 
6. Executive for Reserve and 

mre Meee. 2 10, 944. 00 2 7, 475. 00 900. 00 19, 319. 00 

7. F __ SE Se .33 1, 539. 00 1 4, 600.00 j............ 6, 139. 00 
| SSE a TRS 1 5, 472.00 5, 472. 00 
9. Military history___._..__.__. 1 2, 992. 56 3, 057. 56 
10. National Guard.___.________ 4 18, 468. 00 32, 718. 00 
11. Ordnance______ NT 1.2 6, 224. 40 19, 639. 40 
12. Provost Marshal General. _- . 25 1, 154. 25 1, 154. 25 
13. Psychological warfare. ______ me 752. 40 752. 40 
RESIS: Soa BRE EES 28, 175. 00 
4 aaa ; 752. 40 12, 058. 40 
16. Surgeon General 1. 6, 284. 25 23, 226.75 
17. Transportation._.._________ 1 4, 617.00 16, 637. 00 
Total departmental...| 47.78 230, 432. 44 551, 391. 34 

FIELD 
ZONE OF INTERIOR 
18. Army Field Forces_._._..__- 6 16, 467. 00 6 15, 943. 00 1, 224. 00 33, 634. 00 
19. U. S. Military Acaemy..-__- 4 13, 026. 00 4 12, 025. 00 2, 700. 00 27, 751. 60 
Army areas: 

20. waree AMG. i... ci 65. 25 162, 086.37 | 33.5 106, 503.75 | 25, 148.00 293, 738, 12 
21. Second Army-........... 137. 75 317, 138.24 | 31 94,185.00 | 27, 285.00 438, 548. 24 
22. Third Army............]| $1.6 244, 095. 82 56 164, 775. 00 14, 169. 88 423, 040. 70 
23. Fourth Army---........- 86. 2 201, 802.19 | 33.6 92, 835.00 | 15,816. 99 310, 454. 18 
24. Fifth Army--..........-- 92.6 227, 913. 7 49 153, 587. 25 38, 191. 00 419, 691. 97 
25. Sixth Army............. 90. 6 196, 224. 7 37.1 113, 462.50 | 29, 247. 00 338, 934. 27 
26. Military District of i 
Washington._______. 14.7 30, 856. 56 8.5 34, 325. 00 4, 270. 00 69, 451. 56 

Total zone of interior..| 588.7 | 1, 409,611.27 | 258.7 787, 581.50 | 158,051.87 | 2, 355, 244. 64 

OVERSEA COMMANDS 
ee ae. Se 306. 9 727, 894.25 | 30.1 97, 193. 57 13, 122. 60 838, 210. 42 
3 SR aCe eee 8. 25 22, 515.77 1 2, 875. 00 2, 600. 00 27, 990. 77 
We, Certpbemm. «2... ks 9.5 26, 864. 58 4.75 20, 787. 50 4, 050. 00 51, 702. 0 
SI. 4 Sntchncnwienninitcewas 4.1 15,511.20 | 14.5 46, 650. 00 1, 730. 00 63, 891. 20 
8 7 OSE eee 72.5 193, 075. 08 39 142, 825. 00 35, 207. 00 371, 107. 08 
ON EPA RG -| 10 30, 790. 92 q 17, 901. 00 15, 457. 00 64, 148 92 
ag RSS Ti eeiadrnermeap tangs memos 1.75 4, 122. 69 3 2, 264. 28 300. 00 6, 686. 97 
Total oversea com- “S 

RE NEES 413 1, 020, 774.49 | 101. 33 330, 496.35 | 72,466.00; 1, 423, 7 37. 44 
"Motel Gt. os seks 1,001.70 | 2, 430, 385.76 | 360 1, 118, 077.85 | 230,518.47 | 3, 778, 982 OS 
Grand total. .......... 1,049.48 | 2, 660,818.20 | 431.85 | 1,381, 236.35 | 288,318.87 | 4, 330,373.42 
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O, 1951, and 19% 
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Civilian personnel, fiscal years 19 
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1. The attached table is the estimated break-out of white-collar and blue- 
collar workers, and is submitted in compliance with the request of Mr. 
Wigglesworth. 

2. The Department of the Army does not utilize this classification of personne! 
and therefore submits the following information re the base on which the figures 
were computed in order that the committee may have sufficient information with 
which to work. 

(a) Personnel who are classified employees under the civil-service classifications 
“general service’ and “crafts, protective and custodial” are considered to be 
white-collar workers. 

(b) Personnel who are unclassified employees are considered to be blue-collar 
workers. This includes such personnel as laborers, helpers, unskilled workers, 
supervisory mechanics, etc. 


Estimated distribution of white- and blue-collar workers included in the fiscal year 
1952 estimates 





Total 


Appropriation ’ | White collar | Blue collar 
} | 








Contingencies of the Army-__.._.___- 
Field exercises __....___. ; } Sralen 
Inter-American relations, Department of the Army 
Finance Service_._____.___.- A : 

uartermaster Service 

ransportation Service 3 
Signal Service_____ ances ; : 
Medical and hospital, Department of the Army 
Engineer Service. : 
Ordnance Service and Supply 
Chemical Service - - - 
MO TG ee ie ahi ac Soma su 
Maintenance, Military Academy . - 
Army National Guard_. 
Organized Reserve Corps___-_- 
Reserve Officer Training Corps 
Promotion of rifle practice _ - ; ‘ bccel 25 
Salaries, Department of the Army eo re 19, 237 
Army industrial fund______- iets | 13 | 
Alaska Communications System __. MN? irae a 270 | 





a a 1 PRR ESS SR ORR A! agree Nica 260, 476 376, 087 | 
| | 


636, 563 








KOREAN ATTRITION NOT COVERED IN 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Scrivner. General, once in awhile this becomes somewhat 
confused, because we talk about the war in Korea and its continuance, 
and what will happen if it continues, and so forth. Yet, looking at 
page 5 of your statement, where you are talking about subsistence, 
you indicate that there is a decrease of about 34 percent from the 
fiscal year 1951, “primarily from application of the assumption that 
peacetime usage rates will apply in the fiscal year 1952.” Looking 
at things at this distance from 1952, that is rather a precarious 
assumption, is it not? 

General Decker. That is a budgetary assumption only. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not a realistic one at all. It is not based upon 
presently existing facts? 

General Decker. It now appears that the war in Korea will con- 
tinue sometime past the first of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that, having made that assumption, which is 
not premised upon any substantial facts, we may undoubtedly antici- 
pate that there will be a later request for additional funds for sub- 
sistence, because peacetime usage rates will not prevail? 

General Decker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And therefore, if there is any reduction at all in 
that item, it will not be, as stated here, 34 percent? 

General Decker. Should the war in Korea continue past the first 
of the fiscal year, that 34 percent will not be applicabie. 
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Mr. Scrivner. The first of the fiscal year is July 1; that is only 
about 20 days away? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that realistically we must face the fact that there 
will probably be a request for additional funds for that? 

General Decker. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the same assumption made in any of these other 
items where you have indicated some decreases under 1951? 

General Decker. It is made in all of them, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. The reason I ask is that that was the only item that 
was mentioned and I could not tell whether it was true with respect 
to any of the others or not. 

General Decker. At the end of the fiscal year 1951 we will have 
built up a substantial pipeline of supplies between the United States 
and Korea. Assuming that we use those at normal peacetime rates, 
that pipeline would Jast us for a considerably longer period than if the 
war continues. So the continuation of the war will cause us to con- 
sume supplies much faster than is provided for in this budget and we 
will not have the savings contemplated in the estimates. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have an item here that runs up into pretty 
heavy money; as set out on page 10 where you are talking about 
Ordnance service and supplies. Who will bave the details on that? 

General Decker. General Ford and his witnesses. 

Mr. Scrtvner. And when will he be before us, if you know? 

General Decker. I should think about the middle of next week. 

Mr. Scrivner. | hope it will be after Wednesday of next week. 

General Decker. I think it probably be after Wednesday when 
he gets here. 

Mr. Scrivner. I shall reserve questions on that, then. 


AIRCRAFT FOR THE ARMY 





What is happening here? I thought we had unification. At one 
time we had the Air Force with the Army. Then we split it up and 
put the Air Force on its own feet. Now I see you are asking $44 
million for Army aircraft. That is a pretty good sized air force in 
itself. Are we going to have two air forces now? 

General Decker. That is for liaison planes, for observation for 
field artillery units, and for helicopters. 

Mr. Sixes. It looks like we are going to have three air forces now. 
Have you not heard of unification? 

Mr. Rivey. I thought there were four. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think there are five; there is the Navy Air Force, 
the Marine Air Force, the United States Air Force, the Army Air 
Force, and the Coast Guard Air Force. 

General Decker. The Army is equipping five companies with heli- 
copters. They are transportation companies that transport supplies, 
personnel; evacuate wounded and carry on the various types of opera- 
tions for which the helicopter is applicable. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who has been doing all of that helicopter work 
up to this time? 

General Decker. It has not been done to any great degree. Those 
that have been operated in Korea have been operated by Army per- 
sonnel, the same as our liaison planes. The pilots are trained by the 
Air Force and by civilian contract but they operate Army aircraft. 
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AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Somewhere you referred to additional aircraft 
maintenance. Is the Army going to set up a separate aircraft main- 
tenance program of its own? 

General Reever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will have to take care of the training of your 
mechanics and I suppose eventually you will have your own hangars 
and shops and airfields, and everything else? 

General Decker. We do a certain level of maintenance and the rest 
of it is done for us either by the Air Force or by commercial contract. 

(Discussion off the record.) . 


STRENGTH OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Scrivner. With reference to the National Guard, did I under- 
stand correctly the figure of the present strength at 200,000? 

Colonel Dautry. 237,000 as of March 31. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you anticipate an increased strength 
of approximately 90,000? 

Colonel Datry. It would be about 83,000, I think. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are you going to get them? 

Colonel Datey. I would like, again, to answer that off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Dauny. I think General Fleming can give you a better 
picture of that than I can. 

Mr. Scrivner. When will he be here? 

General Decker. That will be late in the hearings. 


RATIONS FOR NATIONAL GUARD UNITS ON WEEK END TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Since you are going to get a lot of these week-end 
trips during the summer, I want to raise a question relating to rations 
on some of these extra training periods. There are a lot of instances 
where a better job could be done if it were possible in some way to 
provide rations. For instance, your artillery outfits could very well 
leave early in the morning and get out for 1 day to the artillery range 
and back that day, but there are no funds for rations, so they cannot 
go. The same is true with a number of infantry units, that could go 
to some range away from home; but there is no ration money. It is 
either a question of doing without and not going, or digging down into 
their own pockets and getting the training. The question has been 
raised with me by National Guard people in three different States, 
so I imagine the situation is country-wide and it seems to be a situa- 
tion for which there is no solution. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. We felt that the best thing to do in 
connection with this week-end training of which you speak, was to 
consider it the same as field training, you can then pay a man for 
subsistence. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not being done now? 

General Decker. That is not being done now. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it will be done in 1952? 

General Decker. No, sir; it will not be done in 1952. The Army 
asked for it, but we were not allowed the funds for that purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to have the same problem, then, all 
during 1952 that you have had in times past? 
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- General Decker. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. I have had a little practical experience with that 
myself. I have been pretty strong for these week-end training trips. 
I think you can get a lot out of them. 

General Decker. I think it helps a great deal. 

Mr. Scrivner. As between rations and better training and no 
rations and more limited training, I do not see why the doubt could 
not be resolved in favor of the rations. It is going to be a compara- 
tively small item, anyway, when we consider that we are here talking 
about a $60-billion appropriation. . 

General Decker. If you put it on a field-training basis, the partic- 
ipant is entitled not only to rations, but to his quarters allowance, 
too. It was considered that would be an unwarranted expenditure. 

Mr. Scrrvner. I do not think any of them would quibble about 
quarters if arrangements could be made for rations. It would solve 
a lot of problems and give you more value received for your money 
that you are spending for drill pay. 

General Decker. These week-end training periods are very help- 
ful, particularly in the matter of getting such things as rifle marksman- 
ship finished before you go to summer camp. That Army has felt 
that being allowed to pay the ration money would be helpful in getting 
the men to participate in that training. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is necessary in order to get that done? 

General Decker. This is something that has been decided at a 
higher level. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought it was the GAO rule that stopped it? 

General Decker. No, sir; it isnot the GAO. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, maybe we will have to take care of that our- 
selves. 

Who will present the request for expediting production? 

General Decker. General Christmas and General Reeder will 
actually discuss the details of that. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that is pretty well down the list of items? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all I have at this time. 


TuHursDAY, JUNE 7, 1951. 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. W. O. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 

COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MANPOWER BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 

COL. C. K. McALISTER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, 
BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 

LT. COL. D. 8S. DALEY, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 


Mr. Stxes. General, will you present your civilian personnel picture 
to the committee at this time? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. Colonel Perman will make that 
presentation. 
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Mr. Srxes. Colonel Perman, we are glad to have you before us. 
Have you a statement you want to present? 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir; I have a statement for the committee. 

Mr. Stxges. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Perman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Department of the Army budget for fiscal year 1952 includes a 
request for 549,088 man-years of civilian employment, which repre- 
sents an increase of 143,525 man-years over the total amount made 
available for the fiscal year 1951 by the Congress. 

Before discussing the details of why we need these personnel and 
where they are to be utilized, we would like to cover some of the 
policies and procedures followed by the Department of the Army in 
determining our requirements for and administering the utilization 
of civilian personnel. 

To insure economy in our over-all utilization of personnel, Depart- 
ment of the Army regulations and directives have been issued stressing 
the fact that at all levels the utmost efficiency in the utilization of 
both military and civilian personnel must be practiced. 


POLICIES REGARDING USE OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


The policy of the Department of the Army regarding the utilization 
of military and civilian personnel is that established by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. In general terms this policy provides for maximum 
utilization of civilian personnel in all positions which do not require 
military skills or military incumbents for reasons of training, security, 


or discipline. Specifically the Joint Chiefs of Staff policy states as 
follows: 

(1) It is the policy of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that, within the 
services and agencies and units which comprise its total organization, 
civilian personnel be used to the maximum practicable extent in those 
positions which can be occupied by either military or civilian personnel. 

(2) It is further the policy of the Joint Chiefs of Staff when civilians 
are used in such positions that, in consonance with Department of 
Defense or national policies, maximum utilization be made of women, 
handicapped workers, younger and older workers, and other persons 
not fully utilized in peacetime. ; 

Criteria which normally make positions civilian: 

(a) Requirements of law provide that the incumbent of a job shall 
be a civilian. 

Examples of this category are the Secretary of the Army, the 
Assistant Secretaries, and the Under Secretaries. 

(6) The job requires particular civilian training or experience to 
perform the duties assigned. 

These we find in the categories of our scientific personnel. 

(c) The position is established by administrative order as a civilian 
position. 

Examples of these are found in the Administrative Assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense; the Department of the Army Counselor; Special 
Assistants to the Under Secretary; the Director of the Civil Personnel 
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Division; the Deputy Comptroller; the Management Director; and 
the Audit Director. 

The application of this principle has resulted in the replacement of 
approximately 21,000 military by civilians in this ‘fiscal year. In- 
cluded in the fiscal year 1952 estimate are 2,938 man-years for further 
replacement. 


ACTUAL BUILD-UP OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The control of the utilization of ‘civilian personnel by the Depart- 
ment of the Army has its inception with the basic budget for the period 
involved. 

The basic budget directive to the field contains the assumptions as 
to the number of troops expected to be in any field area, the total 
number of troops for whom supplies and equipment are required, the 
long-range plans for establishing our base of procurement and produc- 
tion, and other pertinent factors. 

The various agencies actually engaged in carrying out the missions 
then submit their detailed requests for funds and personnel to the 
Department of the Army. 

These submitting agencies consolidate for all of the subordinate 
agencies under them. For example, the Army consolidates the re- 
quirements for all of their posts and all of their subordinate activities. 
The Chief of the Technical Service submits his requirements for all 
of his separate installations and consolidates them. 

The requests for funds and personnel submitted are carefully re- 
viewed by the Department of the Army to insure that: (a) All assigned 
missions are fully covered; (6) requests submitted are not excessive; 
(c) policies of higher authority are complied with. 

This is accomplished by the following steps: 

First, the assigned missions, troop strengths, stations or new instal- 
lations to be activated, procurement directives, etc., are checked 
against Department of the Army directives. In areas where de- 
ficiencies or overstatements appear, they are checked with the respon- 
sible General Staff agency to obtain the correct data. 

After adjusting the basic data, based on the reviews outlined above, 
a detailed review of the personnel requirements for each agency for 
each function is made to determine that the stated personnel require- 
ments conform to existing staffing patterns, and experience figures, 
prescribed staffing ratios, work-measurement units, yardsticks, and 
experience factors. Some explanation of this last statement may help 
to clarify the methods used in the Department of the Army to check 
our statements of requirements and also our utilization. 


STAFFING OF TypicaAL Mi.Litary Post 


I mentioned staffing patterns. Based on experience, on-the-spot 
surveys, and study of statistical data, the Department of the Army 
has established a pattern for staffing our class I installations of various 
sizes. This information has been furnished to all field commands as 
a guide. We have a chart which is a summary breakout of the per- 
sonnel requirements for a hypothetical post of 20,000 military 
population. 
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This chart shows the major functions which must be carried on by 
an overhead organization to support 20,000 troops being trained at 
that station. 

We have the post commander, with his immediate staff, broken out 
into the military and the civilian. In this line here [indicating on 
chart] are the personnel who act as his immediate staff advisers in the 
conduct of his business. The personnel below are the personnel who 
must carry on the supporting operations in order that that post may 
be maintained and the troops be freed for training. 

The total number on the overhead staff is 325 military and 174 
civilians. You will note that the bulk of these personnel in the 
military, 325, are found in the provost marshal activity. Obviously 


these personnel must be military, since they control the discipline of | 7 


the troops. 


In this group here [indicating] which is generally our technical a 
service people, we find that under the engineer, who has his adminis- |— 


tration and his procurement, we find that the bulk of the personne! 
are civilian as would be expected. Under our firefighters and guards 
we find the bulk of our personnel to be again civilians. 

Under the building and maintenance, under the engineers, we find 
again the bulk are civilians. 

Under the operation of utilities, they are all civilians. 

Under the quartermaster, he has his property accountability; he 
must have military personnel who have the accountable responsi- 
bility. He also has the personnel to operate his small warehouses. 

The bakery [indicating on chart] is, as vou can see, all military. 

The laundry is all primarily civilian. He has his commissary; the 
salvage operations and the repair of his equipment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Perman. The Signal officer, in addition to his property 
responsibilities, which are shown here [indicating] also is required to 
operate the communications center and switchboards. That is the 
personnel here [indicating] which is all civilian. 

His maintenance personnel on the post, who maintain the field 
wire connecting with the various installations, or the wire tying into 
the commercial system, plus the maintenance of equipment in the 
hands of the troops, some of which is sent in for repair, comes under 
here [indicating]. 

Also, personnel are provided for a small photographic laboratory. 
In certain cases this is not utilized, but in a general pattern it is one 
of the responsibilities. The commander must determine whether 
he has that requirement. 

Next, under the transportation, he has an administrative motor 
pool to service and deliver the supplies to these 20,000 troops. In 
addition to that there are certain responsibilities of the commanding 
officer in handling the rail shipments in and out. That is the trans- 
portation responsibility, and we have grouped it under a traffic 

roup. 

. Under the Chief of Ordnance he has his own property, with a 
maintenance problem, plus the maintenance of equipment which is 
not susceptible to field maintenance but which can be done in his 
own unit installation at the post level. 

Under the Medical we find the break-out into the dental, hospital, 
and veterinary. Veterinary is primarily for inspection of food and 
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dairies from which milk is procured. They do not deal in the treat- 
> ment of animals. 

+ We find the total number of personnel, military and civilian, to 
ut | support in the hypothetical instance to be 2,236 personnel, distributed 
mn || 777 military, and 1,459 civilians. 


at 


he | I have figures which I will cite you in a few moments showing how 
ho | this ties in to actual installations of about that size. 
ny | Are there any questions on this chart? 

* Mr. Scrivner. Break down some of those initials in your top line. 
74 | = Colonel Perman. Mr. Scrivner, if you will look in the booklet which 
he |) | have furnished to the members of the committee, if you will look 
ly | under G-1, for the civilian, you will find the job title of what all those 
of | personnel do and the various subordinate break outs, the number of 


_* personnel involved, the job title, and the grade. There is a summary 
‘al | in the back of the pamphlet. 


is- | Mr. Scrivner. What I want particularly is this: Everybody who is 
el | | going to read this record does not know what a G—1 stands for. 
ds | Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. 

4 The G-—1 in general is your personnel section. Under the G-1 we 
nd | = find the following activities: 


The Safety Branch, consisting of one safety engineer for the entire 
> post, who is a GS-9, a safety inspector, who is a GS-6, and 1 clerk- 
he | @ stenographer, a GS-5. 
si- [a The remaining personnel under G-1 consist of the Civilian Person- 

> nel Branch, which has a personnel officer, a civilian personnel officer, a 
~ GS-11, and 1 clerk-stenographer. That Personnel Branch is further 
he |= broken down into four subordinate elements, as follows: 

The Administrative Section, which contains one appointment and 
~ status clerk, GS-5, and one appointment and status clerk, GS-4. 
ty — |» These personnel are necessary for handling and processing all civilian 
to > papers for these 1,459 people. There are four clerk-typists and two 
he — mail and file clerks. 

The Payroll Section is another subordinate element included in this 





ld — | post under the personnel. That consists of one payroll supervisor, a 
to Be GS-6. 

he Fe Mr. Scrivner. That is civilian personnel? 

ler Fe Colonel Perman. That is civilian personnel; yes, sir. 


Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Colonel PermMan. Two payroll clerks, the certification control, at 
GS-4, and four payroll clerks, GS-3. 

If you will remember—I will come to it later and mention it again— 
in that connection the Bureau of the Budget has established certain 


ig 


‘or : staffing ratios for our civilian personnel actions. The ratio estab- 
In — lished by the Bureau of the Budget is 1 personnel for each 200 on 
ng 4 personnel payroll actions. You will note that we have included in 
is- — here 7 civilian personnel in the Payroll Section against a total of 1,459 
fic [civilian personnel, somewhat slightly below the standard. 

a Our Employee Utilization Section consists of one personnel assistant, 
a GS-10; one personnel assistant, GS-9; one placement officer, GS-9; 
is — one traming officer, GS-9; one clerk-stenographer, GS-3; and one 
his i clerk-typist, GS-3. 

| The Salary and Wage Administration Section is another section of 
* ' this branch. That consists of one position classifier; two position 
n ie 
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classifiers at GS-9; one clerk-stenographer, GS-3; and one clerk- 
typist, GS-3. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Perman, rather than giving the detailed break- 
down, unless the committee wants it at this time, I think Mr. Scrivner 
just wanted you to go through the list and say that G-2 is intelligence, 
G-3 is training, and right on down, so that the record will show what 
these different major activities are. ' 

Mr. Manon. This is GS-6 and so forth. For the record, what 
do you mean? 

Colonel PerMan. Those are the general service grades established 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Manon. We used to say “CAF” and now we say ‘‘GS’’? 

Colonel Perman. General service; ves, sir. 

The G-1 is normally our personnel officer. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, this G has no relation to the GS? 

Colonel PerMan. No, sir. 

The G-—2 is the Intelligence officer. Here, again, we would expect 
to find the bulk of our personnel in the military categories; G—3 is 
the plans and operations officer; G-4 has charge of supply of our 
troops. 

Adj. stands for the Adjutant, who administers the overall admin- 
istration of the post and processes orders. 

This [indicating] represents the special services activities of the post. 

This [indicating] represents the Inspector General. 


SPECIAL SERVICES FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Sixes. By “Special Services’ will you list a few of the things 
that the Special Services Division does? 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. In the Special Services Division we find 
the operation of four clubs, service clubs for the enlisted personnel 
on a post of this size. 

Included in the pamphlet is the break-out of civilian personnel, 
hostesses, and librarians. It also includes the library at the post. It 
includes several other minor activities such as are covered in the special 
appropriation L&E; athletic directors and supervisors. 

The Inspector General is represented in this box [indicating]. 

The Judge Advocate General is in this box [indicating]. 

The finance officer, for the paying of all the troops, is in this box 
[indicating]. The chaplain [indicating]. 

The Public Information Division [indicating] to answer the questions 
that are received and provide information at the homes of these 20,000 
people, as to where they are, what they are doing, and all that sort of 
information. 

The headquarters company [indicating] which is the servicing ele- 
ment for the post headquarters in connection with running the mess, 
for example, for the organization which is included here. That is the 
headquarters company. 

The provost marshal is represented in this box [indicating], who is 
responsible for the discipline, supervision, and the security supervision 
of all these people. ; 

Mr. Sixes. All right; proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Manon. Are you leaving that chart now? 
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Colonel Perman. For awhile, sir. It will be available any time 

you wish, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I certainly must commend you on that presentation. 
That gives a very clear picture of where your civilian requirements 
are, how they fit into the program, and so on. 

Will you proceed? 

Mr. Scrivner. Just a minute. Looking through here I have run 
into G-1 and G-4. Does this follow that chart? 

Colonel PERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you have left out Special Services, then. 

Colonel PermMan. No, sir. Special Services are up there, sir. 

General Reever. Is it in the booklet? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have found it. It does not follow through in the 
same order. 

Colonel Perman. No, sir. In order to simplify it I broke it out 
into the general staff pattern. However, the detail is here. There 
are summaries in the rear of the book. 

Mr. Scrivner. | have it now. 

Colonel PerMAN. Yes, sir. 


GUIDE FOR ESTABLISHING STAFF SIZE 


Mr. Manon. I think there is a point which arises now. You say 
the Public Information Department needs 13 people. You can argue 
as to whether or not you need 13 or 5. 

Colonel PeERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you cut them in half at every post in the United 
States, and figured out the salaries, you could figure out what you 


would do. 

You want to evaluate them before you decide on just exactly what 
number is desired. 

Colonel PerMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are not prepared to say how you arrived at this 
number? 

Colonel PermMan. It was based on a study of several actual posts 
sampled throughout the United States, and a series of statistical 
studies that have been built up over a period of approximately 4 
years, sir, including some information from some camps as utilized 
during World War II. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose that you send a man to a post and he takes a 
look at the small card here witb all of this and says: 

“Listen, General, how many people do you have in the Public 
Information Department?”’ 

The general answers: ‘I have 10.” 

He says, ‘You ought to have 13.” 

Or the general may say, “I have 20.” 

Do you try to use this as a pattern which people should follow, or is 
this just a statistical chart which has come to you as a result of your 
investigation? 

Colonel Perman. This particular pattern which has been established 
is considered the mobilization planning series. As I am sure you are 
aware, Mr. Mahon, there are always conditions at any installation 
which will vary, but in order to permit rapid expansion this pamphlet 
was prepared as a guide. 
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Actually, in the expansion which we have recently undergone, 
many of the armies were told to open posts suddenly and rapidly. In 
order to assist them they utilized this and then modified the plan to 
fit the immediate conditions on the post. 

For example, there were some posts opened where this chart pro- 
vided for four service clubs, and some of the posts possibly had only 


“se Naturally, you are not going to staff for the four included 
ere. 


Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Perman. There is modification. I have examples which 
I will give you later showing how some of these modifications have 
taken place. 

Mr. Manon. If the top military and civilian people who are 
charged with setting up a camp go into the locality for the purpose of 
reactivating this camp and have this information, it more or less tells 
them approximately what they will probably need to do. 

Colonel Perman. That is correct, sir. We will say that I was 
suddenly ordered from the Department of the Army to go out and 
open a new post of 20,000 people; I would be extremely grateful for 
something like this to assist me in the problems of getting started 
quickly. It is merely a guide, sir. 

General Decker. If | may interject a thought there, I believe 
what you are thinking about, Mr. Mahon, is how we apply this prac- 
tically. The same workload factors that were used in computing 
statistics in this book are used by the Budget Division in allocating 
civilian personnel. If someone comes in with a request that has a 
wide variation from what we know to be the standard pattern, we look 
at it very carefully before we give them any allocation of people. 

Mr. Manon. If you have information like this the top military 
people are in a position to say: “‘We have to reduce spending. We 
have to reduce the number of civilian personnel. Therefore, let us 
look at this chart and see where we can best afford to give them up. 
What would bappen, for example, if we gave up all the people in the 
Public Information Department?” 

Colonel PermMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot run an army without having anybody 
init. It would be awkward. 

Colonel Perman. I believe you would have to furnish the informa- 
tion. What would happen in a case like that would be that this 
division here [indicating the adjutant] would have to take on the 
duties which were separated out here [indicating Public Information 
Division], because you would be receiving queries from the parents 
and interested parties relative to these personnel. The newspapers 
would understand that such-and-such a unit was at that camp, and 
they would write in and ask the post commander for information as to 
what that unit was doing, and how they were progressing. The 
answer must be supplied. 

If you did not have this [indicating] it would have to fall in some 
other category. 

Mr. Manon. Someone would have to devote part of his time to it” 

Colonel Perman. That is correct, sir. 

General Decker. As a practical solution, what the post com- 
mander is going to do is take some additional military personnel and 
put them on that job. What happens is that you do not really reduce 
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the job at all; “my reduce the civilian people who do it and substitute 
military, there re getting a reduction in military effectiveness. 


Mr. SIKEs. right, gentlemen; the committee will stand adjourned 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow mornings 


Fripay, JuNE 8, 1951. 
DUTIES AND STAFF OF POST PUBLIC INFORMATION DIVISION 


Mr. SHepparpD. What is the total personnel, civilian and military, 
in the Public Information Division? 

Colonel Perman. The total is 13. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Split up how? 

Colonel PerMAn. Split eight military and five civilian. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What are the duties that inherently fall into that 
public information staff? I want to know what they do in handling 
that post of 20,000. 

Colonel Perman. In general, the responsibilities of the Public 
Information Division are to furnish information pertaining to the 
individuals or units on the post which eventually or possibly find their 
way into the press in various areas. We will take as an example a 
unit that has come in from the Reserve status to an active status. 
The newspapers in that vicinity where all of those people come from 
are interested in the personnel and write to the post commander to 
obtain information as to what the unit is doing, what is the status 
of the training, and so forth. Oftentimes they ask questions about 
individuals. 4 addition, voluntarily, in many cases, you will find 
the unit will have such things as a championship boxing team, and the 
public information officer will also write up a little squib and send it 
back to the local papers in that area. 

In general, they handle information which finds its way into the 
press and answer queries of various individuals pertaining either to 
the units or individuals. 
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FIRE FIGHTING 


Mr. Manon. In fire fighting, you have to protect the base regard- 
less of who is there? 


Colonel Penman. That is correct. 

Mr. Mauon. So predominantly you have civilians in the fire- 
fighting department in this city of 20,000 people? 

Colonel Perman. That is correct. & 

Mr. Manon. I wonder how many people would be connected with 
the fire department in a city of 20,000 people—an ordinary American 
city. Would it be anything comparable to that? 

Colonel Perman. I have no comparable figures, but I would venture 
to say it would probably be slightly less than what we have in this 
area, because we have such things as our ranges, which are continu- 
ally, as I am sure you know, catching on fire from various incendiaries 
that are used. Not only that, but in the bulk of our installations 
where this type of thing would take place, they are in temporary 
buildings; they are not generally in permanent buildings. When you 
have an expansion, you have to go back to your temporary buildings, 
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and they are somewhat more of a fire hazard than you would find in 
a permanent community. But I have no figures. I will get some if 
you desire. 

General Reever. Being a very large enterprise, the Army and the 
Government generally carry no insurance. Its insurance is fire fight- 
ing. So I believe when you consider the comparison with a city, 
you should consider that the citizen, such as I am over here in 
Arlington, not only pays for the fire department but also pays for 
insurance. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is true. On the other hand, you will find 
your equipment is invariably a factor that determines your manpower. 
In other words, you intensify your equipment and you intensify your 
manpower, because you invariably find the man complement on 
board for each type of operation, and I do not think you would find 
your military posts are loaded any more per unit than they would be 
in your civilian operation, because there are certain mechanical re- 
quirements as against your manpower that have to be taken care of, 
whether civilian or military. It may be you have more equipment 
on a post because of the conditions with which you have to cope, but 
I do not think you will find excessive manpower at any of the stations. 
I have not at any of the stations I have visited. 

Are you utilizing some of your regular fire components for training 
facilities for members that are coming on board? I know the Air 
Force is doing that. I do not know about the Army. If you are, 
there would be an apparent added manpower utilized as to the training 
aspect and not allied to the permanent post establishment. 

General Deckrr. The normal post would not have the fire-fighting 
unit you are talking about. There would be posts where we would 
have them, but that would not normally be applied to the post. 

Colonel Penman. Remember, this is a hypothetical post. Later 
on I shall compare some actual installations with these assumed con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Manon. Let us assume the Chief of Staff gets the staff together 
and says, “Gentlemen, bring us over a chart of a typical installation of 
20,000 men and let us look over the civilian personnel. I want you to 
go through and make reductions in personnel and streamline your 
operations so that you can operate just as efficiently with less man- 
power utilization.” 

How do we know that considerable reductions could not be made? 
He might pick out the Public Information Division and say, ‘That is 
an important service; you have to have this contact; but we will just 
have a desk over here in the Adj jutant General’s office and have a man 
handle that correspondence in that way, and instead of having 13 
people, maybe we can do with 3 or 4.” 

Colonel Perman. In manpower utjlization, every installation will 
vary slightly as to its requirements. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, yes. 

Colonel Perman. Later on I will cover our checks of actual in- 
stallations in the field. We have representatives who accompany 
the Army representatives to the various installations and make sur- 
veys to determine whether or not there is any over- or under-staffing 
and where areas can be combined. 

Mr. SuepparpD. So this is not a criteria procedure; this is a 
hypothetical illustration? 
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Colonel Perman. This is a hypothetical illustration. To explain 
what happens, I personally happened to be at a post which had 
recently been ordered to be opened down in your State of Texas. 
When they opened that, the post commander had not had a great 
deal of experience as a post commander. The Army sent him this 
particular pamphlet as a guide for staffing. He assured me it was 
most helpful to him in that it gave him an idea of the way to start to 
get his organization together quickly. He was given 3 weeks to 
have that post actually running before the troops came in. So, if 
he had had to worry about ‘‘what we need here’ and “what we need 
there,” his task would have been tremendous. This served as a 
guide for him. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, he would have had to pioneer the 
whole thing? 

Colonel Perman. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Whereas, with this, he had the result of the past 
experience of the Army? 

Colonel Perman. Not only that, but it is our feeling that through 
the utilization of this as a guide, that particular post commander did 
not just go out and hire a lot of people because he felt he was going to 
need them without knowing what for. He was given guidance as 
to why he needed people and what he had to do to accomplish his 
task. 

Mr. Manon. Now proceed and finish your explanation of the chart. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE ' 





Mr. SuHepparp. Where is your line of demarcation between signal 
. . a . . . 5 
equipment maintenance and building maintenance? 

Colonel PermMan. The engineer is responsible for the property. 
The maintenance here [indicating] is maintenance of signal equipment. 
For example, the engineer would not be responsible for maintaining 
telephone wire lines from wire central to the various installations. 
That would be the responsibility of the signal officer. 

Mr. Manon. By the same token, the quartermaster in a sense has 
to maintain his supply and repair and salvage. 

Colonel PermMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But that comes under the category you have placed 

‘ ‘ > . . 
there? 
Colonel PerMan. We merely thought this was more descriptive of 
“ bw) 
that type of maintenance. 


TRANSPORTATION SECTION 


’ 


Mr. Manon. Under “Transportation,” you have one civilian and 
one military, making a total of two. Then you come down to the 
motor pool and traffic. You have quite a number of people in the 
motor pool. What do they do? 

Colonel PerMAN. Those people drive and maintain the administra- 
tive vehicles on the post—not the tactical vehicles; just the adminis- 
trative vehicles. The general pattern is that you will have one driver 
for approximately every five administrative vehicles, because they 
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are not driving all the time nor are all of the vehicles required, gen- 
erally speaking, at one time. 

; oe Manon. Does that include repair people, mechanics and so 
orth? 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir; it does. They drive trucks, maintain the 
vehicles, wash the vehicles, make minor repairs such as are within 
their capabilities 

Mr. Taser. Does not that indicate you have a very considerable 
surplus of motor vehicles? 

Colonel Penman. No, sir. We do not feel so. 

General Decker. The vehicles are of different types, which is the 
real reason you can have one driver for five vehicles. You may have 
one man driving a 2}-ton truck, and he may also drive a jeep or a 
sedan or a three-quarter-ton truck—whatever is suitable for the 
occasion. We do not want to send a 2-ton truck for something we 
can do with a jeep. For that reason, you have various types of trans- 
portation, some idle at times, but which you need for specific purposes, 

Mr. Taser. If three-fourths are idle, it would rather indicate to 
me there was a surplus of vehicles. I could see where it might be 
that a percentage of it was not, but one driver for five vehicles would 
indicate rather a surplus of vehicles. 

Colonel PermMan. The general pattern of that has been the subject 
of a study in the Secretary of Defense’s office. The ratio of the drivers 
permitted is another one of our ratios which sometimes is utilized, but 
they have to modify it to fit the exact location and problem. 

Mr. SHepparD. What would you consider would be the total amount 
of motor vehicles that would fall within the operational requirements 
of the people shown there, for example, 2 officers and 78 civilians? 

Colonel Perman. I would say there would be approximately 300 
vehicles. I will get specific examples for the record, if you desire, of 
the administrative vehicles assigned to a post of 20,0003 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Typical administrative motor pool of 200 vehicles 


Passenger: Cargo—Continued 
Metropolitan ambulance - _ - 
Field ambulance 
29-passenger bus- -- ------- 
37-passenger bus ( Wrecker____---------- 
Light sedan_____-__- Tank truck 

—_— Tractor: 


bo lO Co 


Total passenger 


— 


to 


Cargo: Semitrailer: 
“ton twuek i 62 Se Bee >= 
Pickup, %-ton__._.------ 
Carry-all, %-ton 3%-ton_- ------ 
Weapons nie 34-ton____ 
Truck: Trailer: 
\4-ton__ Tp eas i 
26 WOES oo oc Sco 
30 





Total cargo___------ 164 


Mr. Manon. Three hundred vehicles would be nearly four times 
the number of employees. I would not think each one of the 80 
would be a driver; that many of those would be mechanics and so 
forth. 

Colonel PerMan. On the post, you also utilize your mechanics as 
drivers in this particular category. 

Mr. Manon. We were at the training camp down at Fort Benning 
early in the year. What does the motor pool do at Benning? 


ADDITIONAL FUNCTIONS OF MOTOR POOL 


Colonel Perman. At Fort Benning, the motor pool, in addition to 
such services as I have mentioned, are distributing food, distributing 
mail, taking the personnel of the building and maintenance crews 
around to perform their work, and they also have quite a load at Fort 
Benning in taking students to and from the various areas in connec- 
tion with their school activities. 

Mr. Manon. Some of those places are miles and miles apart, and 
these people have to go there in the morning for their training and 
may stay there for awhile and then go some place else for this, that, 
and the other. But you say the tactical vehicles are not included 
in here? 

Colonel PermMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know exactly what might be tactical vehicles 
in the sense they are used on the post. Would those trucks that haul 
the boys out to the various sites where they do their training be in 
the motor pool? 

Colonel Penman. They would be in the administrative motor pool 
itself. 

General Rereprer. You are thinking of a post like Benning, which is 
a school? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Reeper. There they probably would be in the administra- 
tive motor pool. If it is a division post, no. For training they would 
use the unit trucks. 

Mr. Manon. They would use their own motorized equipment? 

Colonel Perman. That is right. 
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General Reever. Another thing. I was pretty intimately con- 
nected with running the school on a post for about 4 years. The 
number of drivers you have on the chart there represents what you 
might call the hard core of minimum employment. What you do is 
to hint it up by details to special duty on the post when you have a 
heavy load. For example, you have a lot of coal dump trucks, for 
the most of your fuel happens to be coal. You would like to run even 
and do it all the year-round, but you cannot do that. You do not 
burn much coal in the summer, and you burn a lot in winter. So that 
you have to have enough dump trucks to meet the peak load, and they 
are normally not fully utilized the rest of the year. But when you 
have to get them all out, then you call on some men from among the 
students to help you out for that day. 

Again, there will be some snow plows, which obviously are not 
utilized except on certain days. 

That is the reason for the apparent excess of vehicles over drivers. 
First of all, you have a lot of special things of that sort and, next, if 
you are a good manager, you only keep as steady employment the 
minimum you are going to use every day and beat it up as required. 

Colonel Perman. There is one other factor which possibly would 
help to clarify the number of persons. In our Army administrative 
system, we consider a trailer as a vehicle; yet obviously it does not 
require a driver. We have in our administrative pools a fairly sizable 
number of trailers, and we have other vehicles which are tandem 
vehicles and things of that nature. So this is not one driver for 
every four-wheeled individual vehicle. 

General Reever. There is another thing. These maintenance 
people—plumbers, carpenters, and so forth—come over to patch a 


roof, and if, again, you are a good manager, you do not send a paid 
driver to sit on his fanny while the carpenter is patching the roof. 
The carpenter picks up a truck in the pool, goes and does his day’s 
work, and then checks in at night. That also would come in that. 


TRAFFIC SECTION 


Mr. Manon. What do these 39 people do in your Traffic Section? 

Colonel Penman. The Traffic Section consists of a traffic manager. 
There is a traffic clerk to handle the freight movement. The freight 
movement section consists of one traffic clerk and one typist; the 
Passenger Traffic Section consists of two traffic clerks and one clerk- 
typist. The in-bound freight unit consists of two traffic clerks and a 
clerk-typist. The household goods movement section consists of two 
traffic clerks and one clerk-typist. The out-bound freight unit con- 
sists of two traffic clerks and one clerk-typist. 

Under this, you also have a Warehouse Section on the post in. 
transportation which consists of two storekeepers, two warehousemen, 
two fork-lift truck operators, and six laborers. 

In the Railroad Operations Section of the Traffic Branch, we have 
one yardmaster, one locomotive engineer, two brakemen, one crane 
operator, two locomotive mechanics, and two laborers. 

In general, when our freight rail movements leave the main high- 
way, the movement is taken over by the post. 

Mr. SHepparp. When you go out on the main line with your 
railroad crew, you have to have three men—the minute you leave and 
go out on the main line. That is essential; is it not? 
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Colonel Perman. I am not in a position to say. : 

Mr. SHepparp. I can tell you very frankly that isso. They won’t 
permit you to f° on the main line unless you are carrying men capable 
of flagging both ways and a conductor or a man to take the place of a 
conductor. And every time you go off the main line of the railroad 
and even go onto a team-track operation, or a side-track operation, you 
have to carry three men. 

Mr. Manon. We have a sort of unwritten rule against compliment- 
ing people, but I have been on this committee in one capacity and 
another for along time, and this is far and away the best thing anybody 
has ever done. 

Colonel Perman. I thank you. 

Mr. Taser. I wonder is this pamphlet supposed to cover the same 
field that the chart does in just the same style. 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. This chart is a consolidation in order 
that it could be readily presented for your information. 

Mr. Manon. The more intelligible and more understandable 
presentation is here in the pamphlet. This chart consolidates it and 
tries to give the picture all at one time. 

Colonel PerMan. This is an over-all picture of what the post com- 
mander has to do, what his functions are, and why he needs people. 

Are there any further questions on transportation? 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 
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ORDNANCE SECTION - 

Colonel Penman. Next we come to-Ordnance. The Ordnance a 
officer is responsible for the maintenance of all the Ordnance property : 
on the post which is not in the actual hands of troops. In addition, é 
he is responsible for the maintenance, other than field maintenance, a 
not only of the post Ordnance equipment but equipment that is in ri 
the hands of troops which is beyond the scope of their limitations as 2 
far as field maintenance is concerned. a 
MEDICAL SECTION Be 

Then we have Medical, which we break up for convenience into a 
dental, hospital, and veterinary services, which last possibly is a bi 


misnomer in that these people are for all sanitation inspection directly 
under the surgeon, in addition to inspecting the meat and dairies that 
we have. 

Mr. Manon. What does the American Medical Association say 
or what do the medical people say about the dental and hospital 
criteria? Do they think there are too many? 

Colonel Perman. No, sir. I do not know about the American 
‘Medical Association; however, our pattern is staffed after the Army 
ratio which has been established by the Bureau of the Budget, which 
is, in general hospitals, 134 total staff for each 100 occupied beds. 
In the case of a station hospital, such as one that would serve this 
garrison here [indicating], the ratio is 150 to each 100 occupied beds. 
In other words, with a total here of 488 for dental and hospital, we 
would contemplate a bed capacity of approximately 300 occupied 
beds. There would probably be a 500-bed hospital at the station 
with 300 beds considered as occupied throughout the year. 
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Mr. Manon. In your veterinary branch you have 13. 

Colonel Perman. Those are military personnel, and this [indicating] 
is a clerk-typist. 

General Decker. They will be veterinary officers. 

Colonel Perman. They possibly may have some of the higher-grade 
noncommissioned officers. I do not have it with me, but we have the 
military chart for this, also. 

Mr. Taser. This is just your operating staff and is not anything 
that would be in the nature of training? 

Colonel Perman. No, sir. This is merely the support to permit 
these 20,000 people to engage in training full time. 

Mr. Taser. That is what I understood. 

Colonel PerMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Manon. Continue your statement, Colonel. 

Colonel Penman. As was previously mentioned, our analysts have 
a list from the General Staff sections of all the various posts to be 
activated or expanded, and by checking against this pattern we can 
determine in general whether there is overstaffing or understaffing of 
a particular post. We can specifically look at laundries, for example, 
or the fire fighters, to see if we feel they have been overstaffed and 
adjust the estimates correspondingly. 

hrough the organizational chart and other information contained 
in the detailed budgets of the agency, we are able to determine require- 
ments by appropriation for the various posts. Prior to submission 
of estimates to higher reviewing authorities, the estimates are adjusted 
to conform to our established standards and then included in the 
budget estimate. 


STAFFING RATIOS PRESCRIBED 


Certain staffing ratios have been established by the Bureau of the 


Budget and other higher authority. Some examples of these are: 


1. Civilian payrolls: 1 civilian for each 220 on the payroll. 

2. Civilian personnel actions (such as procurement, placement, 
promotion, and separation): 1 civilian for each 200 civilian employees. 

Mr. Taser. That particular item is about one-half of what a 
business set-up would provide, is it not? 

Colonel PerMAN. Approximately that, according to my under- 
standing, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Does that mean that our wage rate for those personnel 
people is about double what the civilian rate is, and that you get just 
about half as much work out of them? 

Colonel Perman. I do not think so, sir. We feel that the payroll 
system in the Army has been greatly simplified through the utiliza- 
tion of various Vist sa obtained from various businesses. Also, 
detailed studies made by the Civilian Personnel Division and the 
Bureau of the Budget have indicated that our payroll system is con- 
ducive to this low ratio of civilians. I might add that These not, in 
my 4 years in connection with this type of work, had any field in- 
stallation object to this particular ratio. The ratio was lowered. 

Mr. Taper. It must have been liberal then? 

Colonel Penman. No, sir; it was lowered from 275 to 220 at the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1951 by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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General Reever. The use of this ratio indicates that you stagger 


your payroll. You cannot possibly pay all your people on the 15th 
and 30th. 


Colonel Perman. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean that the military are using more people 
to do this work or less people? 

General Reeper. Less people. 

Colonel PermMan. Less people, sir. For example, the people in the 
Pentagon, as General Reeder has indicated, are on staggered payroll 
days; that is, the payroll section works continuously ae every day a 
certain number of people get paid. We utilize that system in the 
Army; whereas in commercial practice normally Saturday is payday 
and they are all paid on the same day. 

General Reever. There is another thing that mitigates in our favor, 
and that is in many cases the higher the ratio of white-collar or sala- 
ried workers as compared with the man working against a time sheet 
the simpler is the preparation of the payroll. 

Colonel Perman. That is right. ; 

General Reeper. You do not have time books to wrestle with. 

Colonel PrrmMan. Yes, sir. The staff ratio in the hospitals was 
mentioned in our discussion of the hypothetical post. However, it 
might be well to note that the breakout of 134 for each 100 beds in 
the general hospitals is generally broken out 60 percent military and 
40 percent civilian. For station and specialized-treatment hospitals, 
the ratio has been established at 151 for each 100 occupied beds in 
the proportion of 55 percent military and 45 percent civilian. 

4. Custodial service: 1 person for each 15,000 square feet of 
administrative floor space. 

5. Field maintenance of administrative vehicles: 1 person for each 
15 vehicles serviced. 

6. Fiscal auditing: 1 person for each 2,000 vouchers audited proc- 
essed per month. 

7. Bills of lading received or issued: 1 person for each 275 bills of 
lading processed per month. 

8. Preparation for storage of automobile equipment: 1 person for 
each 45 units processed per month. 


PROCESSING 






OF BILLS OF LADING 


Mr. Taser. One person handles 275 bills of lading per month. 
Frankly, in my younger days, I used to work for a railroad and used 
to be familiar with freight-office operations, If a man could not do 
more than 100 a day, he would not be worth very much. 

General Reever. That was the railroad’s end of it. 

Colonel Perman. In the Army end of it, in addition to processing 
the bill of lading, we must take care of the distributing and accounting 
and placing into the stock record all the information contained in the 
bill of lading, and maintain our property records. 

Mr. Manon. Has there been any change in the bill-of-lading pro- 
cedure in recent years? 

Colonel Perman. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. I think it would be well to have in more detail just 
what the individual does in the military other than just the routine 
filing procedure that a bill clerk goes through in a railroad office; that 
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is, contrast the manner in which you use the information from the bill 
of lading, and how it is distributed through your establishment. 

Mr. Manon. Since Mr. Taber has raised the question, will you 
furnish for the record a statement as to your procedure in this con- 
nection? 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. This looks about 10 percent of what a good day’s 
work ought to be. : 

Colonel Perman. I will furnish the information for the record, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The function of processing bills of lading is considerably broader than the 
single activity of processing the Government bills of lading alone. The entire 
yardstick for bills of lading under ‘“‘Commercial traffic,’ as set forth in the War 
Department Manpower Board document on yardsticks, is as follows: 

(Notice that we converted the coefficient per bill of lading of 0.63 to a more 
understandable form of 1 person per 275). 

* * * * * & * 
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COMMERCIAL TRAFFIC 
(a) Yardstick 
S Coefficient per bill of lading received and/or issued: 0.63. 
(b) Definition 

Maintaining records of incoming and outgoing freight, status of demurrage, 
and storage-in-transit privileges; furnishing a daily list of inbound cars; insuring 
conformance with carriers’ freight classification, rules, regulations, and tariffs 
prescribed by ICC, Army regulations, and other authorities; arranging with 
carriers for truck transportation; preparing bills of lading on outbound ship- 
ments and releases from the Office of Chief of Transportation; diverting and 
reconsigning cars when authorized; ordering cars stopped in transit pending 
instructions for disposition; insuring advantage is obtained from storage-in-transit 
privileges; certifying demurrage bills and other miscellaneous transportation 
charges; assisting in the consolidation of less-than-carload and less-than-truckload 
shipments; furnishing routings and information to carriers for such shipments; 
furnishing telegraphic notices of shipments to consignees, if required; controlling 
and recording Government bills of lading; arranging with carriers for empty 
cars for shipments; tracing and expediting shipments; issuing transportation 
requests and meal tickets; securing reservations; inspecting troop train equip- 
ment and Government-owned hospital cars; inspecting and assisting in estab- 
lishing troop train kitchen cars. 
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(c) Remarks: 
1. Work Unit.—Bill of lading. 
2. Work Unit Definition —Total number of bills of lading received and issued 
(includes bills of lading initiated, diverted, and accomplished). 
* * % * * 
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REVIEWING OF BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 





4 Colonel PerMan. These are some samples of various ratios that are 
' utilized in reviewing our requirements. 

In our depots, management studies over a long period of time have 
_ enabled us to determine the number of personnel required to handle 1 
- ton. These have been established for the various services to fit the 
actual conditions; for example, in handling the heavy equipment of 
the Ordnance and Engineers, a different ratio is required than in 
handling the same tonnage of signal, medical, or chemical equipment, 
Which consists of many more but smaller items. Similar ratios have 
been established to provide checks on the overhead personnel required 
based on the number of line items processed for receipt or shipment 
inand out of a depot. Ratios based on the number of items have also 
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been established to cover the number of personnel required to keep 

and post our stock records and cost accounts. After the estimates 

of the agencies have been adjusted, based on the various factors just 

discussed, they are consolidated at the field-installation level and 

carefully reviewed by the Department of the Army, the Secretary of 

ase and the Bureau of the Budget, prior to submission to the 
ongress. 

After final action on the budget by the Congress and approval by 
the President, the Department of the Army administers the utiliza- 
tion of the personnel and personnel funds to insure that the intent of 
the Congress as to personnel utilization is carried out and to insure that 
maximum economy of personnel is practiced in the field. 

To accomplish this, prior to the beginning of the fiscal year and 
based on the known missions of an agency, a determination is made as 
to the phased employment required by function. The phased em- 
ployment is converted to a man-year and dollar requirement by 
appropriation, and the agency notified of this action through the 
medium of a funding program in order to give planning guidance as 
to the personnel that may be employed during the fiscal year. 

Mr. SHepparD. At that point, will you permit this interruption? 
One might read that paragraph and reach a rather serious conclusion, 
that the efficiency was governed by and evidenced by the appropria- 
tion. That would not be actually the case, would it? 

Colonel Perman. Not necessarily; no, sir. We have to be specific 
as to the funding program. The Budget Division has already sent to 
the field for planning purposes the amount of money and the man-years 
which it is contemplated that they may plan on having during the 
fiscal year 1952. Obviously if action is taken through the processing 
of the budget which requires revision of those figures, they are made. 
However, we feel that we must give timely guidance to the field in 
order that they may make their plans. 

Mr. SuepparD. My point is this: Hypothetically, Command H is 
allocated $25,000 for a specific operation, but by applying himself in 
management procedure, the commanding officer can reduce that to 
$15,000. Just because he has had allocated to that operation $25,000 
should not mean the money should be expended, is not that true? 

Colonel Perman. That is correct. I shall cover later our method of 
determining and checking that particular phase of it. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Thank you. 
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UTILIZATION OF SPACE FOR CIVILIAN PERSONNEL \ 

Colonel Perman. The initial civilian personnel space allocation is — 
based on the known immediate requirements. 3s 
Adjustments to civilian personnel space authorizations are made ie 
from time to time as changes of missions and responsibilities of the J 
various agencies occur. In reviewing and analyzing requests for J 
adjustments, the general steps taken are as follows: s 
(a) Verification of the increases or new or changed missions with the JR 
responsible staff agency. 
(b) Check of the alleged increased workload against applicable J 
experience tables, yardsticks, or staffing ratios, making such adjust- J 


ments as are appropriate. 
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(c) Check the reports of current utilization of military and civilian 
personnel for the various functions for which increases are requested 
to insure that total personnel utilized will not exceed the requirements 
as previously determined. ee 

(d@) Study and analyze manpower surveys of the specific installa- 
tions. These surveys provide a basis for measuring the personnel 
utilization program of the installation against the workload. 

(e) Adjustments are discussed with the agency whenever prac- 
ticable, in order that we may have full advantage of either full informa- 
tion which was omitted or which was not available here in case they 
do not agree with any reductions which are made at this level. | 

The Department of the Army level of supervision of utilization of 
the spaces to the various agencies, is accomplished by the following 
methods: 

1. Formal surveys of installations conducted by the operating 
agency with active participation by Department of the Army repre- 
sentatives. It is this type of a survey through which we can take care 
of the things which you mentioned. 

2. Monthly analysis of personnel and fund utilization—Form 65— 
from reports submitted by the agencies. 

3. Monthly analysis of functional personnel utilization reports— 
Form 105. 

4. Review and anslysis of formal surveys. 

5. Visits by representatives of Department of the Army to major 
commands and informal observation of personnel utilization at various 
installations. For example, a visit was made to the Third Army in 
the late fall for the purpose of looking into the requirements for Fort 
Benning, Ga., which was expected to increase considerably. The 
plan of the Third Army was carefully gone over on the ground with 
representatives of Fort Benning, the Third Army, and the Depart- 
ment of the Army, and a determination, function by function on the 
ground was made of the proper staffing for that increased installation. 

The over-all Department of the Army civilian personnel space ceil- 
ing is controlled by the office, Secretary of Defense. When increased 
spaces are required by the Department of the Army, application is 
made to OSD, for a specific increase. The availability of funds, with 
which to pay our civilian personnel, constitutes only one of the many 
factors which are included in our submission and justification. Our 
requests for personnel increases contain considerable detail to support 
the following general points: 

1. Location of the activity or installation and the functions thereat 
for which increases are requested. An example of this would possibly 
be in the case of increases for laundry personnel during the summer 
months to handle the khaki clothing. We would receive a separate 
request and, in turn, have to request the Office of Secretary of Defense 
for an increase of our personnel space ceiling. 

2. Personnel maaan engaged, by installation and by function. 
for which inereases are requested. 

3. Amount of increase requested for each function. 

4. The anticipated workload increase and detailed data supporting 
the requested increase. 

5. The source of funds for each function for which an increase is 


“ 


: requested and a statement as to the availability of funds within 
_ established funding programs. 
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6. Tabular information showing the proposed distribution of the 
increased spaces requested. 

In addition to the above-outlined steps, the Department of the 
Army has published various standing regulations, setting forth policies 
‘and methods by which agencies will operate to insure economy of 
civilian personnel utilization. 

Having outlined, as background material, the various actions taken 
by the Department of the Army to insure that the requests for civilian 
personnel as included in the budget are based on sound requirements 
and that the actions taken in the administration of civilian personnel 
insure that maximum economy is practiced in the utilization of per- 
sonnel to meet our requirements at any particular time, let us ex- 
amine some of the major functional areas in which we have budgeted 
for personnel and show, in addition to the total need for personnel in 
these functions, some of the reasons for needed increased personne! 
above our fiscal year 1951 requirements. 

The discussion which follows will be in general over-all terms, rather 
than an attempt to fit into the picture the full details contained 
separately in the justifications. The detailed requirements set forth 
in the budget will be covered by each Chief of Technical Service when 
he covers his particular appropriation. 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. The thing that hits me is this: The Army is submitting 
a budget for about the same military personnel that is presently in 
hand. Therefore, instead of being faced with the problem that they 
were faced with in this current fiscal year of a very substantial build-up 
in force and therefore a very much greater requirement for civilian 
personnel to follow out and take care of those training activities this 
coming year, your force will be more or less static in numbers and 
probably your training activities will be very much less; and there 
should not be any substantial increase in civilian personnel above the 
present figure. 

What do you say to that? 

Colonel Perman. It is my hope in the presentation which will 
follow to cover exactly that point and convince you that we do need 
these personnel. In general terms, however, one of the reasons for 
the increase in man-years that we require is that a great deal of the 
increase is necessary to support the people whom we got in 1951, for 
the entire year of 1952. 

Mr. Taser. Yes; but your budget estimate calls for an increase 
above the present number, and the present number has been arrived 
at as a result of these training activities that require more civilian 
personnel and require more of your operating personnel to be engaged 
in training activities. Therefore, you should not be increasing your 
personnel above the current figures. 

Colonel Perman. I hope to explain that, but briefly and in general, 
you will note 
* Mr. Taser. That is just a thought that would come to anybody 
naturally. I do not know what kind of a build-up you can make for 
it, but it would seem that it would not be reasonable. 

General Decker. I think what you are saying, Mr. Taber, is 
exactly correct insofar as our installations are concerned; that is, the 
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posts and the overhead to run them. We built them up to a certain 
level and as long as we do not increase the number of troops on those 
posts we should not have additional personnel for that function. But 
there are so many additional functions that Colonel Perman will 
cover, such as the impact of the procurement program. We are just 
beginning in 1952 to feel the impact of the deliveries generated by the 
money that you gave us in the fiscal year 1951. We have to inspect 
all of that equipment as it comes off the lines. We have to store it. 
It presents a problem that we have not had before, because we have 
not had the equipment. I think that possibly after Colonel Perman 
finishes his presentation, the matter may be somewhat clarified. 

Mr. Manon. Let me read the first sentence of your statement in 
order to help clarify this in my own mind. 

The Department of the Army budget for fiscal year 1952 includes a request for 
549,088 man-years of civilian employment which represents an increase of 143,525 
man-years over the total amount made available for the fiscal year 1951 by the 
Congress. 

That statement in itself and taken without reference to any other 
factor or statement does not necessarily mean that you propose to 
increase your civilian personnel in fiscal 1952 over what your civilian 
personnel may be on June 30 of the calendar year 1951. There are 
some other statements in here with further respect to that problem. 

Colonel PermMan. We are contemplating an increase in our number 
of civilian personnel in the fiscal year 1952 over and above that for 
1951. 

INCREASE IN NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Manon. Now you are not speaking of man-years, but you 
are speaking of people? 

Colonel Perman. That was your question. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I mean; that is the point. 

Colonel PermMan. I have given to the members of the committee 
a chart which shows our requests for the fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 
1952, which shows the positions made available in the fiscal year 
1951 as 504,167. In this budget we are requesting 621,821 positions 
which is an increase of approximately 117,000 positions. 

Mr. Manon. It hardly seems that that could be true in the light 
of the statement which I read a moment ago. 

Colonel PermMan. The reason for that, Mr. Mahon, is that we 
require additional man-years in 1952. 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking about man-years. I understood you 
to say that we were going to have more than 100,000 additional 
positions, civilians on the payroll in the Army, in the fiscal year 1952, 
than we will have on June 30, 1951. 

Colonel PerMAN. Our estimated June strength will be 555,000 
people. 

Mr. Taper. You say in your budget estimate that the number of 
positions is 504,167? 

Colonel Perman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How could your June strength be beyond that? 

General Decker. You have military functions only in that figure 
of 504,167, sir. 

, Colonel Perman is including the civilian functions in his 555,000 
igure, 
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Colonel Perman. The break-out of the expected June 30 strength 
for the military functions appropriation only is an estimated 473,000. 
That is for the military functions only. 

Mr. Tazser. That is as of June 30, the June 30 strength? 

Colonel PerMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. 473,000? 

Colonel PermMan. Yes, sir. 

General Reeper. What were your military positions included in 
that 600,000 figure? 

Colonel Perman. The military functions? Those are the military 
functions. 

Mr. Taser. That means a projected increase of 148,000? 

Colonel Perman. That is an increase of from 473,000 to 621,000; 
148,000. 

Mr. SuerparpD. That is positions and not man-years? 

Colonel Perman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many positions will you have on June 30 of the 
calendar year 1951? 

Colonel PermMan. For the military functions, we will have 473,000. 
For our other functions such as the foreign-aid programs, the civil func- 
tions of the Corps of Engineers, the trust funds, and certain other 
funds—I have a break-out of that which I will be glad to give to the 
committee—we will have 82,000. 

@ Mr. Manon. That will be 82,000 plus what figure? 

Colonel PerMan. 82,000 plus 473,000, the total Department of 
Army personnel that we anticipate will be 555,000 people or positions. 

Mr. Manon. At the end of this current year? 

Colonel Perman. On June 30, 1951. 

Mr. Manon. At the end of the fiscal year 1952 what would be the 
comparable projected figure? 

Colonel PerMan. The comparable projected figure would be 
710,000. 

Mr. Manon. Would any of those increases be in the field of civil 
functions? 

Colonel PrrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Economic aid programs, and so forth? 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the picture, then? 

General Decxer. 23,000 is the answer there. 

Colonel Penman. We contemplate 23,000 increase in 1952 for other 
than military functions. In other words, we contemplate an ending 
strength in 1952 for military functions of 605,000, and for our other 
activities which we must perform and administer an ending strength 
of 105,000, for a total of 710,000 positions. 

Mr. Taser. How many of those will be connected with the mili- 
tary, did you say? 

olonel PermMan. 605,000, sir. 

Mr. Taser. This bill does not cover anything but the 605,000? 

Colonel Perman. That is correct. 

General Decker. I think you might mention the Okinawans there, 
because they do have to be included for budgetary purposes, but they 
are not included in the personnel ceiling. Those are the native 
Okinawans. 
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Colonel Perman. There are approximately 16,500 Okinawans who 
are paid from appropriated funds but are not subject to our ceiling. 
They are not included in this 605,000. 

Mr. Taser. They are included in the 605,000? 

Colonel Perman. They are not included in the 605,000, and they 
are not included in my strength figure of 555,000—actual strength 
figures. They are included in the 621,000 but not in the 605,000. 

“Mr. Taser. They are included in the 605,000, or not? 

Colonel Penman. The Okinawans are included in the 621,000. 

Mr. Taper. Are they included in the 473,000, the figure which you 
gave us a while ago? 

Colonel PerMaNn. They are not included in that figure. 

Mr. Taser. So you have got to add 16,000 to that—or are they not 
on the roll now? 

Colonel Perman. They are on the roll now, sir. But the figures 
which you have, the 473,000 and the 605,000 exclude the 16,500 
Ryukyuans, so those two figures are comparable. We do not expect 
much increase in that particular field. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed with your statement, without inter- 
ruption, Colonel Perman. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL BY MAJOR FUNCTION 


Coionel Perman. Thank you, sir. 
(Chart No. 2 is as follows:) 


Estimated distribution of civilian personnel man-years, by major functions, for 
fiscal years 1951 and 1952 














} 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| Ws 1952 
Posts, camps, and stations: 
Zone of the interior. ......._- Rid Sal a AR alee oo BOE Ty Sees 56, 250 80, 750 
ee: a gy ae eae Gd dincasiad meant Ge wesw 42, 500 56, 500 
Teehnical service installation support...........---.----------- Kidescae saben 38, 500 46, 500 
ATE ; eh Se Ver Ree ae aS 71, 500 95, 000 
Overhaul and rebuild_................- gues date wkilae Ralpceee oieete 42, 850 78, 400 
Major procurement... ___- oad eu ekodad 13, 600 19, 500 
General hospital operatior OS aited soetie ck Gres tiin eG RR er aac naam 4, 750 5, 500 
Departmental salaries___..........-.- SEN 14, 800 18, 000 
Field agencies, Washington area Se We ate P 16, 500 17, 000 
Manufacturing in -tsgeuscmal of the e Army i ineteNations. <---5.6..022c. 37, 5 59, 500 
Operations of ports___-. Either REE ore 9, 000 7, 750 
Rese: arch and development. petrcues PeeAR siebcawihccoust ade couatos hese 17, 300 19, 300 
Industrial mobilization... .............-- We sudedenpatre tthe reas eeu ete 8, 600 7, 200 
Civilian components... ........-. , tenon sabes hthel adie tras 5, 150 6, 500 
Army training. SESS OSES PTS SISTA Cas Pear p Opel Ree PP RR ORCS 2, 700 3, 650 
Operation, U. 8. Military Apeneny- LEE ELEM ALE I NS EOS RE SY 1, 250 1, 250 
Classified Ba rn gk Se HOP UE Seca PSone dewacanie 1, 250 1, 700 
Service-wide finance operations............-.-.------------------------------ 6, 500 - 7, 850 
i el MR RR SS a cS Hi ee Sea eel ee FaNE wad 15, 000 17, 250 
a saad stipes cake and eiMshins tine. loin diester 405, 500 549, 100 











Colonel Perman. We have prepared a summary chart showing the 
civilian man-year requirements for fiscal years 1951 and 1952 as pre- 
sented in this estimate for the major functional categories. 

As was mentioned in our opening remarks, the fiscal year 1952 
budget contains an increase of 143,525 man-years over fiscal year 1951. 
You will recall that during the processing of our fourth supplemental 
estimate, while we requested 18,622 positions, we requested only 4,998 
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man-years, and one of the members remarked that if our request were 
approved, it would mean greatly increased man-year requirements for 
fiscal year 1952. The same is true for the other fiscal year 1951 
supplemental estimates inasmuch as our man-year requirements were 
based upon the dollars needed to pay personnel for the remainder of 
the fiscal year. In 1952 we must provide for the personnel employed 
in fiscal year 1951 for the entire year, except for those whose employ- 
ment was only a temporary requirement. 

We have prepared material covering several of these categories in 
greater detail. 


INCREASE IN ZONE OF INTERIOR POSTS 


One of the major areas in which civilian personnel are utilized is in 
the operation of our posts, camps, and stations in the zone of the 
interior. The personnel included in this category are the house- 
keeping personnel necessary in order that the troops stationed at any 
post may devote their full time to training, maneuvers, schooling, and 
other purely military duties. 

(Chart No. 3 is as follows:) 


Major zone of interior installations 











Class I stations............ TR 55 | 78 | 
Activations ay 5 SEIS, EB Pa CDE np } 23 | 
Expansions daha : ae icin taste 38 | 26 
Total zone of interior military strength (maximum fo A 402, 560 981, 988 998, 500 
Class IT stations -__-- Sena seucne : 122 155 158 


Activations... ......._- , " , ¥ , I iiadkeicea bs { 
NE Soc ite aucnis : wereee Be } 42 


Class I support of class II installations, Mar. 31, 1951---_- 

Total civilian personnel authorized in Army areas, Mar. 31 125, 936 
Ratio of class II support of total__- _.-percent_ 35. 5 
Total planned civilian strength, Army areas, fiscal year 1952_________- 155, 356 
Estimated Army support of class IT 49, 500 

Colonel Prerman. This chart shows the number of new posts 
activated in fiscal year 1951 and the number contemplated to be 
activated in fiscal year 1952 and carried in this budget. It also shows 
the number of posts which were expanded in fiscal year 1951 and the 
number to be expanded in fiscal year 1952. The reason why this 
reactivation and expansion has been necessary is reflected in the 
figures showing the over-all increase in zone of the interior military 
strength which are housed at the camps set forth above. 

You will remember that in our discussion of staffing a hypothetica! 
post of 20,000, we covered how we had arrived at the approximate 
figure of 1 person, military or civilian, for every 10 military stationed 
at a post. 

As specific examples of the actual staffing of posts, the following 
information on Fort Bragg, N. C., and Camp Breckinridge, Ky., may 
be of interest. 

Let us take Fort Bragg. The troop strength in November 1949 
was 24,295. For the support of that station there were authorized at 
the time of the peak strength a total of 2,523 personnel, divided as 
follows: 1,396 civilian, 1,127 military. 
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The planned troop strength for Fort Bragg in fiscal year 1952 is 
48,968. To support this strength there is included in this budget 
4.571 positions, of which 3,049 are civilian positions. The actual 
utilization and planned utilization at this station conform very well 
to our general pattern. Detailed data are available if you desire. 

At Camp Breckinridge, Ky., as of April 30, 1951, the records show 
that for the post military strength of 23,882, the total personnel for 
support were 2,116, distributed as follows: 832 military, 1,284 civilian. 

Checks against our general pattern support the utilization in almost 
all respects. 

To return to the fiscal year 1952 budget, there is contained in this 
estimate approximately 105,000 positions and 80,750 man-years for 
the support of our troops stationed in the zone of the interior. 


PERSONNEL FOR SUPPORT OF OVERSEAS STATIONS 


In addition to the personnel performing these housekeeping func- 
tions in the zone of the interior, personnel are also used to perform 
similar duties in the overseas areas. With the increased deployment 
of troops to the European Command, Austria, Far East Command, 
and Caribbean, additional support personnel have been included in the 
fiscal year 1952 budget. A total of approximately 56,000 man-years 
are included for support of our overseas stations. In the European 
Command and Austria, we have an additional civilidn personnel 
requirement for a classified project which I would like to cover off 
the record. 


TECHNICAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Our Technical and Administrative Services operate many installa- 
tions such as depots, arsenals or manufacturing installations, and 
schools under their own immediate command and control. The 
housekeeping support for these installations is the responsibility of the 
Army commander in which these installations are located. This 
support includes such services as motor-pool operation, communication 
service, fire protection, security guards, accountability for post 
property, and so forth. 

In fiscal year 1951 there were 33 newly activated Technical and 
Administrative Service installations, and 66 greatly expanded installa- 
tions. This estimate for fiscal year 1952 covers support for 4 addi- 
tional new installations and further expansion of 42 existing installa- 
tions. 

_The total support for these activities requires approximately 49,500 
civilian personnel or 46,500 man-years. 


INCREASES FOR HANDLING, STORING, AND SHIPPING SUPPLIES 


The handling, storing, and shipping of our supplies utilizes a large 
number of personnel. In order that the committee may see the 
picture of the vast amount of supplies handled by the Department of 
the Army, we have prepared this chart which shows a comparison of 
the tonnage handled in our depot system. 

(Chart No. 4 is as follows:) 
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III, Need for personnel for fiscal year — and reasons for increases over fiscal year 
1961 


B. DEPOT OPERATIONS (ZONE OF INTERIOR) 
1. SHIPMENTS AND RECEIPTS 











1950 1951 1952 
PUD CUB icikinidd cure ccsendepe pedis in Saas bithacied sean 5, 835, 621 11, 799, 782 12, 930, 442 
ERS eines iG Eas a eee Mie os BU OLS AIA RIS 2, 293, 974 6, 233, 041 5, 496, 43) 
ERROR ARIE EE SAAR Rie ENS te SCI ATE 3, 541, 647 5, 566, 741 7, 434, O11 








2. NUMBER OF LINE ITEMS PROCESSED OF RECEIVING DOCUMENTS AND REQUISITIONS 
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Mr. Taser. Does that mean tons? 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. These figures here are short tons. 
These [indicating] are the line items, the number of items. 

You will note that in 1952 our out-shipment tonnage decreases 
considerably. There are two principal reasons for this: First, the 
assumption upon which this budget was based—that due to the un- 
certainty of conditions in Korea, no specific requirements for that 
area in the nature of supplies were included in the computation of our 
depot workload; second, by June 30, 1951, we will have nearly reached 
our peak military strength and the supplies, other than normal peace- 
time maintenance, will have already been distributed from the depot 
system to the local warehouses. 

You will also note a sizable increased tonnage under “In-shipment,”’ 
or items received. This is attributable to the fact that in 1952 we 
will receive large quantities of the items we ordered from funds made 
available in fiscal year 1951. This in-shipment also represents the 
beginning of the establishment of our reserves in accordance with 
existing plans. The increased tonnage contemplated to be held for 
the reserve must be carefully prepared for dead storage to prevent 
deterioration or prompt out-shipment should the occasion arise. 
Here, again, we require additional personnel over our fiscal year 1951 
requirements. 

Tbe bottom line on the chart — ‘Line items’’—is to show the in- 
creasing amount of overhead work. 

Our shipping documents, both those received and those issued, and 
our requisitions must be processed. Stock records must be accurately 
and promptly compiled. Stock balances must be carefully checked 
to insure that our “pipeline” is providing uninterrupted supply. 

Mr. Taser. What do those items mean? 

General Resprer. Line items? When any requisitioning agency or 
post or unit wants, let us say, 10 sledge hammers, that is a line on a 
requisition. That is a measure of work, because that has to be edited 
to see whether they are entitled to those sledge hammers, whether 
they are in stock available to ship from the depot, or have to be 
extracted from another depot. Then that has to be transfered to 


tally-out document, so that the stockkeeper will get up the sledge 
hammers and the shipping documents, so that they will be checked 
and shipped. 

Consequently, since each one of those is a manual operation involv- 
ing a number of documents, that is a very accurate measure of the 
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workload of a certain type in the supply system. That will extend 
on up to the supply-control point, because from each transaction which 
occurs in a depot a record of that transaction is sent up on an IBM 
card to the stock-control point, where they put together the whole 
supply picture for that particular service. 

This is one of the key items in telling what is the workload of your 
supply system at any time. 

The top part, the weight, will concern the people who effect ship- 
ment and who pick stock and who maintain the stock. The 
bottom, the line items, is really the clerical personnel through the 
supply system who maintain the records of what we have, where it is, 
and make the necessary documents and operations for having it 
shipped. 

Galea PrerMan. Included in this budget estimate are approxi- 
mately 95,000 man-years for the operation of our depot system. 


OVERHAL AND REBUILD PROGRAMS 


Most of our technical services are engaged in large overhaul and re- 
build programs in the base shops. This program is very important 
in that it provides a large quantity of new-condition equipment and 
matériel at a fraction of the cost of newly procured items. 

Included in the estimate before you are 78,442 man-years to meet 
our requirements. This is an increase of 83 percent over our fiscal 
year 1951 estimated utilization. Detailed figures of our rebuild 
program for fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952, by service, are available 
if the committee desires. In brief our requirements for fiscal year 
52 are as follows: 


Service Man-years 
en ia bleed ae 
pO LE SE na eee ERAT. SER ae RD BY Gece nts 13, 915 
se eS ek eee re Shee Pe cae 3, 954 
IS IEEE SST ARO Ie aba Se Oe CR aed cele cee 3, 549 
Transportation________- 5 sos a lg oh se ih ee a cle EOL pics os ara tae 319 
SOSA SO SRS Re Pa mee OM ters oe a | RC aa INNO 495 

SERA se apie AR Pet wred een Ione ty i oA ee eee ae Rr nce 78, 442 


We have prepared a chart showing some of the major rebuild 
and renovation programs being undertaken by the Chief of Ordnance. 
(Chart No. 5 is as follows:) 


C. Overhaul, rebuild, and renovation program to be accomplished in base shops 
1, ORDNANCE 


(A) AMMUNITION: (MODIFICATION AND RENOVATION) 





| 1950 1951 1952 














ee | 

Total Gee Wass a re | 53, 000 96, 000 402, 000 

New processed value of ammunition renovation.............-- | $52, 500, 000 | $112, 000,000 | $410,000, 000 
(B) Units 

gE ee ae 282, 964 2, 826, 954 2, 506, 867 

So EC ea Rare As 12, 125 | 26, 096 17, 165 

(3) Transport vehicle assemblies................---- esiuckdl 186, 666 | 264, 700 615, 384 


(4) Combat vehicle assemblies................---------------- | 21,171 | 8, 150 | 17, 857 
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Colonel Perman. One of the major programs to be undertaken is 
the modification and renovation of ammunition which has been in 
storage for many years. This chart shows the tonnage renovated or 
to be renovated for the fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952. The value 
of this ammunition, as shown below the tonnage figures, is the new 
procurement cost of this ammunition at current prices. In other 
words, there will be a great savings reflected in this program. You 
will note the increase of approximately 310 percent in our fiscal year 
1952 program over 1951. One of the major reasons for this exceed- 
ingly large increase was that the completion of the program was 
deferred from fiscal year 1951 to 1952. 

The other major examples of rebuild, as shown on the chart, are 
set forth in terms of units. For example, under “Transport vehicles,’ 
rebuild of 17,165 administrative vehicles is contemplated in fiscal 
year 1952. 

In connection with the rebuild of transport vehicles, a specific 
example, showing the savings generated through rebuilding in Army- 
operated installations, may be helpful in showing why we are re- 

uesting the increased personnel for the rebuild program. The 

‘hief of Ordnance had some 2%-ton trucks rebuilt on contract for the 
MDAP program. Parts were furnished the contractor at no cost to 
him. The personnel costs of the contractor were $740 per vehicle. 
The Chief of Ordnance is currently rebuilding 2-ton trucks at the 
Atlanta General Depot and the personnel costs are $560 per vehicle, 
for a net saving of $180 per vehicle. These other examples are merely 
examples by units showing the workload we expect in 1952. 

Another one of the major renovation programs is carried on under 
the “Chief of Engineers’; 3,549 man-years of labor are included in 
this budget for that purpose. The main items being renovated by 
the engineers are the heavy equipment, such as cranes, graders, 
scrapers, tractors, and trucks. The renovation cost is approximately 
27.5 percent of new procurement cost, which would be approximately 
$187 000,000. 

The renovation program of the Quartermaster is the second largest 
program among the Technical Services. The program calls for the 
utilization of 13,915 man-years—an increase of approximately 74 
percent over the fiscal year 1951 program. The value of equipment 
repaired or renovated in fiscal year 1950 was $139,750,000; to be 
repaired in 1951, $243,878,000; and in fiscal year 1952, $391,872,000. 

The following units of various types are an indication of the scope 
of the Quartermaster program: 

Typewriters and office equipment 
55-gallon gasoline drums 400, 000 
Refrigeration equipment__---_. ; 8, 217 
Mechanical kitchen equipment 6, 051 
Laundry equipment__------.------ - 1, 128 
Furniture___- Me: 60, 905 
Parachutes (cargo)_________---- Aiport us 57, 204 
Materials-handling equipment: 
Powered. _- - - - - - ‘ 7, 100 
Nonpowered 76, 300 
Tentage, heavy _- Sf hag he Sg rast Spal 104, 400 
Mattresses and pillows... --____----- 446, 200 
Clothing and textiles___ _---_- 12, 277, 300 


The Signal Corps rebuild-renovation program requires support of 
3,954 man-years in fiscal year 1952. This represents an increase of 
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43 percent over the fiscal year 1951 requirements. It is expected to 
renovate 61,039 units, such as switchboards, radio sets, teletype 
machines, and other equipment. This is a 45-percent increase in the 
number of units repaired in fiscal year 1951. 

The Chemical Corps and the Transportation Corps also have 
renovation programs which, although smaller in scope, are necessary 
to our over-all program. The Chemical Corps programs require 
459 man-years of support to renovate chemical ammunition and gas 
masks. ‘The Transportation Corps requires 319 man-years in support 
of the program of renovating locomotives, flatcars, and troop sleepers. 

The chiefs of technical services are prepared to give the committee 
any additional data desired as to savings generated, uses of renovated 
equipment, source of material being renovated, reasons why work 
is done under their control rather than by contract, and any other 
points the committee may desire to explore. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


The Department of the Army major procurement program has in- 
creased tremendously. In fiscal year 1950 our procurement program 
for hard goods was $272,500,000; in fiscal year 1951 it was $8,171,- 
600,000; and for fiscal year 1952 it is $9,481,000,000. As you know, 
the large majority of this work is done by commercial contract. 
However, in carrying out this program there are considerable personnel 
requirements by the chiefs of technical services to prepare the speci- 
fications, to finalize the contracts, and to inspect the materials to 
insure that the Department of the Army standards are complied with. 
Included in these estimates are 19,500 man-years for this purpose. 


MEDICAL PROGRAM 


Another major function utilizing a large number of civilian personnel 
is our hospitals. In fiscal year 1952 it is planned to open three new 
station-type hospitals at the new posts mentioned earlier. With our 
increased strength we will have an estimated patient load of 43,304. 
On the basis of our staffing ratios established by the Bureau of the 
Budget there is included in this estimate a civilian man-year require- 
ment of 21,797 for the operation of our hospitals, of which 5,500 are 
for the operation of general hospitals and 16,297 for operation of sta- 
tion hospitals and dispensaries. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN WASHINGTON, D. C., AREA 
(Chart No. 6 is as follows:) 


Civilian personnel in the Washington area 





| June 30, 1950 | Mar. 31, 1951 | ca a 





Departmental 


Pentagon 
Outside Pentagon 
Field 


7, 759 | 


ov or 
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Colonel Penman. From time to time questions arise as to the num- 
ber of personnel employed by the Department of the Army in the 
Washington area. This chart shows the distribution of the civilian 
personnel of the Washington area in two major categories: (1) de- 
partmental; and (2) field. In order to further clarify the picture, the 
category “‘Departmental’’ has been further broken down to show the 
departmental personnel employed in the Pentagon and those em- 
ployed in the Washington area, but in other Government buildings, 
such as Gravelly Point and the Main Navy Building. The bulk of 
the personnel in the category “Departmental” are paid from the 
appropriation “Salaries, Department of the Army,” which is to pay 
administrative personnel at the seat of government. These person- 
nel are engaged in the direct activities of the Headquarters, Depart- 
ment of the Army, and in the offices of the chiefs of technical and 
administrative services. Inasmuch ‘as this presentation deals with 
the numbers of personnel employed in the Washington area, our chart 
and discussion will deal with positions. 

You will recall that our chart showing the man-year requirements 
of fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952 showed a man-year requirement 
‘ of 14,823 in 1951 and a man-year requirement of 17,931 in 1952. 
’ Again, I wish to point out that our personnel employed after approval 
of the first and second supplemental estimates are provided for the 
entire year of 1952. 

Later, when the appropriation, “Salaries, Department of the Army,” 
is being considered, we shall cover the position and man-year relation- 
ship. 

The departmental figures shown for June 30, 1950, and March 31, 
1951, are actual-strength figures. The figures under ‘Estimated, 
1952” are the positions contained in the estimate under the appro- 
priation, “Salaries, Department of the Army.” This appropriation 
provided for 17,468 positions in fiscal year 1951. Therefore, the re- 
quest for fiscal year 1952 represents an increase of 1,800 positions, 
which is an increase of 10.3 percent over fiscal year 1951. These in- 
creased positions will be covered in detail at the time of presentation 
of the appropriation, “Salaries, Department of the Army.” In general 
terms, however, these increases are necessary to support several new 
activities in the Pentagon area, among which are: the controlled- 
materials plan, the Research Planning Branch, Psychological Warfare, 
and others. Expansion of the Adjutant General’s activities require 
an increase of approximately 500. The increases in personnel paid 
from the appropriation, “Salaries, Department of the Army,’’ out- 
side the Pentagon are to support the increased procurement and stock- 
control activities of the Technical Services. 

It might be of interest to note that there has been a strength increase 
of only 14.8 percent in actual departmental strength from June 30, 
1949, to March 31, 195i. 

The field activities in the Washington area cover those activities 
operating in and around Washington, but not under the immediate 
command control of the Headquarters, Department of the Army. 

The following is a list of the major units or installations included 
in this category: 
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Armed Forces Security Agency Cameron Quartermaster Depot 
National War College Return of World War II dead 

Army Security Agency Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
Finance Office, Washington area Walter Reed Hospital 

North Atlantic Engineer Division Military District of Washington Head- 
Washington Adjustant General Pub- quarters 

lications Center Fort McNair 
Fort Belvoir Fort Myer 
Army Map Service 

The increases in fiscal year 1952 in the field category of the Washing- 
ton area are primarily to meet the increased requirements of the 
Armed Forces Security Agency, the Army Map Service, and Fort 
Belvoir. Details of all the agencies and the actual strengths as of 
March 31, 1951, are available should the committee desire. 

Mr. Manon. You are speaking only of civilian personnel? 

Colonel Perman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I remember during the hearings on the fourth supple- 
mental that we had some material in the hearings about that. It 
seems to me that for all the forces in the area there was about 100,000, 
but that included military. 

General Moors. In the Pentagon? 

Mr. Manon. No;in the whole Washington area. There were about 
29,000 in the Pentagon, I believe. 

General Reever. Did you have all three services? 

Mr. Manon. I believe we had all three services. 

General Reever. That is possible. 

Colonel Datey. Sir, that came about on the article Mr. Taber read 
into the record, and then you were furnished the data later on. 

Mr. Manon. I remember that, but the point I am making is that 
apparently the Army is providing the overwhelming majority of the 
military and civilian personnel in the Washington area. 

Colonel Penman. As you can see, these are civilians only. 

Mr. Manon. When you add to the civilians in the Washington 
area the military in the Washington area in the Army you are not 
going to have too much left for the other services, it seems to me. 

Colonel Datey. As I remember it, Mr. Chairman, the military in 
the Washington area is approximately 30,000. I would like to say 
in that connection, though, that we have installations in this area 
that are required regardless of where they are. For example, Fort 
Belvoir, the engineer center, is required whether it is in the Washington 
area or out West. The same is true of Walter Reed General Hospital. 
Such installations as that, sir, are required. 

Mr. Taser. Does this 35,000 and the 45,000 figure include these 
15 or 18 different items that are listed here on page 18? 

Colonel Penman. It includes those in the field personnel, sir. 
They are in the field personnel, and are included in the total of 35,000. 

Mr. Taser. Does the Finance Office go into the field? 

Colonel Perman. There is one finance office which is in the field 
area. That is the finance office which is considered a field activity 
and has among its responsibilities—please check me if I am incorrect, 
Colonel McAlister—the payment of dependents’ travel allowances 
world-wide, and also the payment of military personnel in and around 
the Washington area, 

Colonel McAuister. No. The Finance Office, Washington, is 
charged with the payment of all retired military personnel, both Air 
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and Army. It processes all Government bills of lading and transpor- 
tation requests issued service-wide for both the Army and Air, also it 
pays the military and civilian personnel in the Washington area. 
together with other minor functions. 

Colonel Perman. The personnel of the Office of the Chief of Finance 
are included in this figure here, because they are at Gravelly Point and 
are paid from departmental salaries. So when you speak of. the 
Finance Office I want to distinguish between the two for you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, there is no logical basis of comparison, when 
you get into people outside the Pentagon, especially in the field offices, 
as among the three services. It is true that the Army has Walter 
Reed General Hospital. The Navy has the Naval Medical Center. 

General Reever. And the Navy Yard. 

Mr. Manon. They have the Navy Yard, but the Army does not 
have a comparable institution. On the other hand, the Army has 
Fort Belvoir out here, which is quite an important and sizable installa- 
tion. The Air Force has nothing comparable to that. You do not 
have anything particularly comparable to Andrews Field and Bolling 
Field, and so on. 

General Rexper. Patuxent Naval Station happens to fall just out- 
side the place they draw the line. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Colonel Perman. Are you through with this chart, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. I am. 

I think it would be well to insert in the record at this point page 
613 of the fourth supplemental hearings. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Military personnel in the Washington, D. C., metropolitan area,' as of Feb. 28, 1951 





Marine 


Total Army Navy Corps 


Air Fore 





27, 502 12, 471 3, 167 17, 465 


ides sit) te) 196 6, 538 4, 963 779 | 4,919 
Enlisted 3, ) 20, 964 7, 508 2, 388 | 12, 54 








Denia 8 occ bl ton! 4 | (13, 80% 3, 884 4, 881 1, 320 





. - , 948 3,410 3, 295 622 
Enlisted 3, 85: 474 1, 586 698 


Rs he Ask Sab wiiddeh eingnkinink ek 3, 80° 23, 618 7, 590 , 847 


Officers 250 3, 128 1, 668 157 
Enlisted : 5 20, 490 5, 922 1, 690 
































1 Comprising the District of Columbia, Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties in Maryland, Alex 
andria City, and Arlington and Fairfax Counties in Virginia. 


The four military services have 60,605 military personnel in the Washington 
metropolitan area. This area includes, in addition to the District of Columbia, 
Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties in Maryland, Alexandria City, and 
Arlington and Fairfax Counties in Virginia. The distribution of this personne! 
among the services is shown in the preceding table. 

These men and women in uniform are needed for the operation of the many 
military installations in the Washington area and for the protection of that area. 

Less than 14,000 of this total are in departmental assignments, and of these 
departmental assignments nearly 10,000 are held by officers. Approximate!) 
47,000 are assigned to installations in the field, and 90 percent of the enlisted men 
have these field assignments. 

Army military personnel at Fort Belvoir, Fort Myer, Fort McNair, and the 
Army Medical Center total more than 20,000. Since last fall the Department 0! 
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the Army has made a continuing effort to reduce the limited number of enlisted 
men performing duties in the Pentagon by substituting for them enlisted women 
or civilian personnel. 

Approximately 80 percent of the enlisted Navy military personnel in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area is assigned to its field activities, which include the 
naval air station at Anacostia, the Potomac River Naval Command (which 
includes the Naval Gun Factory), the Bethesda Naval Medieal Center, and instal- 
lations at Suitland, Carderock, White Oak, Arlington, Silver Spring, and Chelten- 
ham. Approximately 10 percent of the Navy military personnel in this area 
are Waves. 

Only 3,167 officers and enlisted marines are in the Washington metropolitan 
area to operate the Headquarters of the Marine Corps, the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute, the United States Marine Corps Band, the security of various naval and 
other installations in this area. During the current fiscal year the Marines have 
converted 461 positions from military to civilian status. 

In addition to the 3,717 military personnel needed by the Headquarters of the 
United States Air Force, there are 13,748 in the Washington metropolitan area 
assigned to the field. More than 10,000 of these are assigned to Andrews Air 
Force Base and Bolling Air Force Base. Those not at these two bases are assigned 
to Headquarters Command, USAF, Military Air Transport Service, Fort Belvoir, 
Fort Myer, etc. A comprehensive study is being made of the limited possibilities 
of replacing male military personnel in this area with female military personnel 
and civilians. 

The total military personnel in the entire Washington metropolitan area, in- 
cluding the headquarters of all four military services and the many field installa- 
tions of these services, amounts to only 2 percent of our active military strength. 


NECESSITY FOR OVER-ALL PERSONNEL INCREASES 


Colonel PermMan. The major categories which we have just covered 
will require approximately 434,400 of the 549,100 man-years requested 
in this budget. The balance are necessary to support the manufac- 
turing program in the Department of the Army operated installations, 


our Army training program, our support of National Guard and Re- 
serve programs, research and development program, and others which 
will be covered in detail during the discussion of the various appro- 
priations. 

In order to present an over-all picture of the increasing numbers of 
the military and civilian personnel paid from the military appropri- 
ations, we have prepared this chart which shows the military man-year 
strength on which the fiscal year 1950 budget was computed, the in- 
creased military man-year strength estimates for fiscal year 1951, and 
the planned strength for fiscal year 1952. The chart also shows the 
corresponding civilian personnel man-year increase. 

In general, our increases in 1951 are due to the fact that it was 
necessary to expand quickly in the following activities to meet the 
situation in Korea and prepare for receiving and training the increas- 
ing number of troops: 

(1) Immediate increase in shipment of supplies to support the 
United Nations forces in Korea. 

(2) Immediate initiation of programs for renovation of ammunition, 
combat vehicles, and other essential equipment. 

(3) Prompt action in initiating new procurement and production 
facilities, 

(4) Immediate rehabilitation of inactive facilities and expansion of 
existing facilities for the housing and train‘ng of the increasing Army. 

At this point it might be of interest to note that in the spring of 1949 
the Department of the Army was utilizing approximately 377,000 
civilians for the world-wide support of an Army of approximately 

84328—51—pt. 2——10 
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600,000 men, the civil functions, engineers, the MDAP program, and 
the other functions performed by the Army for other agencies. 

The activities conducted by the Department of the y eons in which 
the civilian personnel are paid from appropriations other than the 
military functions appropriations being considered here, account for 
approximately 25 percent of the total civilian personnel employment 
of the Department of the Army. 

As of March 31, 1951, the comparable civilian personnel strength 
of 377,000 was approximately 493,000 civilians for the support of an 
Army of approximately 1,414,200. So, while our military strength 
was increasing 124 percent, our civilian personnel strength increased 
only approximately 31 percent. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL 


In any presentation concerning the requirements and utilization of 
civilian personnel, the question of grades and salaries is always an 
important factor. We have prepared a chart based on the “green 
sheets’’ which shows the distribution of our requested personnel in 
three major categories, as follows: 

Category 1. General service grades. 

Category 2. Crafts, protective and custodial. 

Category 3. Ungraded or hourly wage employees. 

First, I shall discuss the graded personnel which comprise approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the Department of the Army total work force as 
presented ‘in this budget. The essential functions which must be 
performed by the incumbent of a graded position are determined and 
published by the Civil Service Commission. The wage scales for these 
grades are established by the Civil Service Commission and must be 
followed by the Department of the Army. In filling any graded 
position, the Department of the Army must accept a person whose 
ability has been certified by the Civil Service Commission, or must 
examine a candidate to insure that he meets the standards set. 

Thus, I think it is clearly pointed out that our graded personnel are 
placed in positions for which they have demonstrated their ability and 
which are comparable to similar positions in other Federal agencies. 

A word as to the relationship of grade to duties performed: In 
grades GS-6 and below, the major categories are as follows: 

(a) Clerical employees and their immediate supervisors. 


(6) Subprofessional employees, such as draftsmen and laboratory technicians. 
(ce) Junior professional and management employees at the grade GS-5 level. 


In the grades GS-7 to GS-13, the major categories are as follows: 


(a) Technical specialists. 
(6) Administrative personnel. 
(c) Intermediate level scientists. 


(Notrre.—In accordance with civil-service standards, grades GS-8 and GS-10 
are limited primarily to intermediate level supervisors which accounts for the 
limited number compared with the other grades between 7 and 13.) 


In the grades GS-14 and above, the major categories are as follows: 
(a) Top-level scientists. 

(6) Top-level executives. 

(c) Top-level technical advisers. 

(d) Top-level administrators. 
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As I mentioned earlier, the personnel in grade 6 and below comprise 
primarily clerical and subprofessional personnel. In this group there 
are 186,140 or approximately 76.4 percent of our total of 243,788. <A 
large percentage of the wr aay in this group are female employees. 

icy is to make maximum use of female 
personnel wherever possib In keeping with that over-all policy, 
it might be of interest to note that our total employment of female 
personnel has increased from 24.8 percent on June 30, 1950 to 28.2 
percent on March 31, 1951. These percentages are based on the 
total number of Department of the Army civilian entployees. 

In the next group which I mentioned, GS-7 to 13, and which is 
comprised primarily of technical specialists, administrative personnel, 
and intermediate-level scientists, there are 56,714 or approximately 
23.3 percent. In the group from GS-14 and above, which includes 
our top-level scientists, executives, and administrators, there are only 
934 positions, or less than 0.3 of 1 percent. 

Category II personnel are another category of graded personnel 
known as crafts, protective, and custodial personnel. The qualifica- 
tions, duties performed, grades and salaries for this personnel are also 
established on policies and regulations of the Civil Service Commission. 
In this category the heavier concentration in grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 is 
because it is in these grades that we place our guards, patrolmen, and 
fire fighters of both class I or field installations, and class II or technical 
service installations. 

The 376,087 ungraded personnel are hourly wage board personnel. 
The rates of pay for this personnel are established by the Army, 
Navy, Air Force Wage Board. The rates reflect the general level of 
rates paid for comparable work in each of the 216 labor market areas 
in the continental United States. In the overseas areas the wages 
are established by the various governments for comparable work and 
at comparable salaries. In order to carry out this policy, locality 
wage surveys are conducted whenever there are indications of sig- 
nificant changes. The result is that changes in Army pay rates 
usually lag about 6 months behind what is paid by civilian industry. 

In normal times when Army and private enterprise are working a 
regular 40-hour week, the take-home pay of both groups are reason- 
ably comparable, and the Army is able to compete successfully for 
personnel. During current times, the Army is finding it increasingly 
more difficult to recruit and retain personnel because private industry, 
in Many cases, works a 48-hour week or more, with the resultant 
greater take-home pay generated through overtime; whereas, the 
Army, in order to avoid excessive cost of overtime, uses multiple 
shifts or more positions for which the differential is less than in the 
case of straight overtime. 


PROMOTION POLICY FOR CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


During our appearance before the House Armed Services Appro- 
priation Subcommittee in connection with the defense of the fourth 
supplemental estimate, we presented testimony concerning the pro- 
motion policy of the Department of the Army. That policy has not 
changed, but it is believed desirable to present a brief résumé of that 
policy at this time. 

The Department of the Army’s policy on promotions is based on 
and is in accord with Government-wide policy as promulgated by the 
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Civil Service Commission and published in Federal Personnel Manual! 
P3-7. In brief, the manual provides the following: 

1. Promotions shall be made from within when the individual has 
demonstrated the ability to fill the higher graded position. This 
assures the best utilization of available skills and promotes incentive 
and high morale. 

2. Establishes controls to obviate the abuse of authority to promote 
employees through the following restrictions: 

(a) An employee may not be promoted until 6 months after initial 
appointment. ~° 

(6) Employees must qualify for the new position. 

(c) Employees in grades 5 to 10 may not be promoted more than 
two grades at a time. 

(d) Employees in grade 11 and above may be promoted only one 
grade at a time. 

(e) Exceptions to these rules are granted only by the express 
authority of the Civil Service Commission. 

It has long been a tradition in the military service, which is periodi- 
cally subject to large and emergency expansion, to train personnel for 
advanced responsibilities. When an expansion occurs, these per- 
sonnel are given additional responsibilities accompanied by increases 
in grade and pay. Our over-all strength is increased by adding new 
personnel at the entrance level wherever possible. 

We have presented for your information in general terms: 

(a) Policies and procedures followed in determining our civilian 
personnel requirements. 

(6) Methods and procedures followed in the administration of the 
civilian personnel program to insure maximum economy in their util- 
ization. 

(c) The major areas in which we need the personnel requested in 
this budget and the increases in workload. 

It is hoped that this presentation has provided the committee with 
background and general information which will make your task of 
reviewing the fiscal year 1952 budget somewhat easier. 

Mr. Taser. | wonder does that chart showing the civilian personnel 
and man-years tie into specific appropriations or not? 

Colonel Perman. As set forth here, there are a few specific appro- 
priations which can be tied to the chart. For example, the operation 
of the United States military will tie into that appropriation; the 
departmental salaries will tie into that appropriation. The others 
will not tie directly to any single appropriation; however, they were 
built up from the various appropriations to get this chart. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POSITIONS AND YEAR-END EMPLOYMENT BY FUNCTION 


Mr. Taser. I would like to see that chart with two more columns 
showing for each year the number of positions and the number that 
you expect to have on the roll at the end of each fiscal year. 

Colonel PerMaAn. I have information available right here before me 
which shows the position figure for the fiscal year 1951 and the position 
figure for the fiscal year 1952 to accompany those man-year figures 
on this chart. 

Mr. Taser. I was anxious to have the estimated number at the 
end of the fiscal year. 
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Colonel PermMan. That will require some adjustment, because the 
budget is prepared on our peak, as you can understand, and I will 
have to examine my records to see how we phased the positions to 
arrive at the man-year figure and provide it for you. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Estimated distribution of civilian personnel man-years, positions and year-end 
strengths by major functions for fiscal years 1951 and 1952 





| 
Fiscal year 1951 Fiscal year 1952 





PD Bt 
Man years | positions | 
| 


Estimated | 
| year-end | Man-years 
strength 


Estimated 
year-end 
strength 


Budgeted Budgeted 
positions 





Posts, camps and stations, OS . 53, 300 50, 000 | 56, 500 71, 100 67, 000 
Technical Service installation | 
48, 300 47,000 46, 500 52, 745 
Depot operations - - - 71, 99, 600 | 86, 000 | 95, 000 107, 900 
Overhaul and rebuild 2 53, 700 51, 000 78, 400 89, 000 
Major procurement | 3, 17, 000 16, 500 500 22, 100 22, 100 
General hospital operations -__| . 750 | 5, 900 5, 500 | 5, 500 6, 200 6, 200 
Departmental salaries - - -____. , 800 | 17, 500 17, 000 | Ss 19, 300 | 19, 200 

Field agencies, Washington | | 
area. . - si 16, 500 20, 700 20, 300 | re 20, 000 | 20, 000 
Manufacturing in DA instal- } 
lation 37, 500 47,300 000 | 59, ! 67, 600 67, 600 
Operations of ports 9, 000 11,315 | 11, 000 | » 75 8, 800 8, 800 
Research and development 7, 300 19, 300 18, 000 9, ; 21, 300 , 375 
Industrial mobilization | 8, 600 10, 600 | 9, 500 af 8, 200 3, 200 
Civilian components .-_-.-__..- 5, 150 5, 900 | 5, 500 | B, 7, 100 , 100 
Army training 2, 700 3, 560 | 3, 000 3, 65 4, 280 . 200 
Operation USMA_.-..._...__- 1, 250 1, 278 | 1, 225 | » 25 1,300 , 300 
Classified operations 1, 250 1, 500 | 1, 475 |} 1, 875 , 875 
Service-wide finance opera- 
ARTES Re -| 6, 500 | 8, 150 
15, 000 | 16, 600 


50, 500 
107, 700 


Posts, camps and stations, Z1.| 56, 62, 700 61, 000 80, 750 84, 500 | 84, 300 
88, 800 














7, 500 | = 9, 000 8, 250 
16, 500 | 17, 250 19, 500 18, 500 





| 
| 
| 
| 








405, 500 | 504, 200 | 473, 000 | 549, 100 | 621, 800 | 612, 000 
t | ' | 





Mr. Manon. Colonel, your statement has been intensely interest- 
ing, and it is the best presentation, I think, that we have ever had 
with respect to the over-all personnel picture of any service. I con- 
gratulate you on assembling this information, which will be helpful 
to us and no doubt will be helpful to you. 

You had one chart which showed your civilian personnel situation 
at a camp where you had about 20,000 people. Those are the figures 
for just a theoretical camp? 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you explored the assembling of this kind of 
information for various types of installations like depots, ordnance 
plants, or things like that? I do not know whether it would be 
profitable to do it, but I just wondered. 

Colonel PermMan. I believe the various technical services through 
their management studies are in the process of preparing similar infor- 
mation, and they are attempting to fit it into the particular type of 
workload that each separate type of depot will handle. 

For example, an ordnance depot as such handles only ordnance 
equipment; whereas, in the ordnance section of a general depot, they 
probably would not handle the same type of equipment that they 
would handle in that separate technical service installation. But 
there is work being done on that. Just how far it has progressed I 
do not know. 

Thank you, gentlemen, that concludes my presentation. 
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Fripay, JuNE 8, 1951. 
FINANCE SERVICE, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


COL. L. N. SMITH, ACTING CHIEF OF FINANCE 

COL. V. M. BUDGE, CHIEF, FINANCE ESTIMATES DIVISION 

W. K. MENEFEE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FINANCE ESTIMATES DIVISION 

LT. COL. F. A. CHAMBLIN, CHIEF, MANAGEMENT DIVISION 

CAPT. W. E. DEAUX, ARMY AUDIT AGENCY 

MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. W. O. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G 4 

COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MANPOWER BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 

LT. COL. D. S. DALEY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 (PER- 
SONNEL) 


PAY OF THE ARMY 


Funds available for obligation 





| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 
a 
| 


Appropriation or estimate... ........................-..| $1, 440, 778, 178 | $2, 335, 950, 000 
Transferred from— 
“Special field exercises,”” pursuant to Public Law 
583_... spiel 500, 000 
*“Qus urtermaster service, Army,’ clothing and ' 
equipage, pursuant to Public L aw 583 12, 000, 000 |... 
“Transportation service, Army,’’ pursus ant to | 
Public Law 583 40, 200, 000 | 
“Signal service of the Army,’ ” pursuant to Public 
Law 583 11, 400, 000 | 
“Medical and “hospit: al depar “tment, “Army,” pur- | 
suant to Public Law 583 2, 000, 000 |-..-..-.- 
“Engineer service, Army,’’ pursuant to Public Law 
583___- 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





“Ordnance service and supplies, Army,’’ pursuant | 
to Public Law 583__- pec ion pact | 
“Chemical service, Army,’’ pursuant to Public 


Transferred to— 
any serene. Navy,”’ pursuant to 5 U. 
7 


‘to 5 U.8.C. 626 = 2 . 4 | — 384, 700 
“Military pe rsonnel re quire ments, Air Force,” | 

pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 626_____- | wel BUG Ea i tattdnektenewddl 
“Salaries and expenses, administration, Air Force,”’ | | 

pursuant to § U. 6. C..696...25................ —189, 884 |-.-- 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate - -.. a" 3, 6 2, 335, 166, 633 
Fourth supplemental appropriation (Public Ls aw 43)_.- of 107, 150, 000 





Revised appropriation or estimate - 5 Saddam 1, 537, =. 504 | 2, 442, 316, 633 
Applied to prior year obligations__--_- P 42, 50 | 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for 
administrative reappropriation in subsequent year)--_| —5, 681, 204 | 





Obligations incurred ‘ 1, 489, 212, 390 | 
Comparative transfer from— | 
“Contingencies of the Army”’ 169, 159 - 
“Finance service, Army,’’ expenses of courts martial_! 
“Finance service, Army,” apprehension of deserters 
“Quartermaster service, Army,’ incidental ex- 
SEES eR ee a eee 
“Pay, U. 8. Military Academy” 
“Mie aintenance and operation, U.S 
emy” 
“Army National Guard” : 1, 215, 163 | 
“Government and relief in — areas,’ — 
ment of the Army--.--- sca ia cliaaalnerts 1, 662, 300 | i 


2, 442, 316, 633 
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Funds available for obligation—Continued 









1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 




























“Salaries and expenses, government in oecupied 


Reimbursements for services performed 
Comparative transfer from ‘ 
apprehension of deserters _ . 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS—continued 


Comparative transfer to— 
“Claims, De ment of Defense’’._..............-- 
“Contingencies of the Army’”’.__-.........-......--- 


“Finance service, Army,” 


“Quartermaster service, Army,” incidental ex- 


eeartahian @ a Army” 
“Engineer service, A’ 
“Organized reserves,” 
“Government and relief in occupied areas,” De- 
partment of the Army 


areas of Germany, Department of State’’ 
Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





‘Finance service, Army,’ 


nance service. ____...... 


 Depestaaant of the Army... 


— $357, 655 
— 2, 743, 138 


on TAB hd 








1, 490, 492, 941 





— ——_____, 4 | 





354, 997 1, 350, 000 2, 225, 000 


102, 685 














Total reimbursable obligations 


| 


457, 682 | 1, 350, 000 | 2, 4 








| 
| 


Total obligations 





1, 490, 950, 623 | 2, 441, 266, 633 | 3, 310, 650, 000 












Obligations by activities 















Description | 


| 


1950 actual 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 



































































































0 

















1, 

















. Military personnel: 


Civilian personnel: 


Pay and allowances of enemy prisoners of war._- 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 





| 


(a) Pay and allowances of officers__.___- ait 
(6) Pay and allowances of warrant officers__--_- -| 
(c) Pay and allowances of Army nurses and 
members of the Women’s Medical Special- | 
MESSE RT aes ESET NS 
(d) Pay and allow ances of enlisted personnel__. __| 
(e) Pay and allowances of Philippine Scouts. 
(f) Pay of cadets, United States Military eel } 
| RETESET 
(9) Mustering-out pay 
(hk) Station allowances. ..........-- 
(i) Reenlistment allow vances. Do eae 
(j) Interest on soldiers’ deposits_.._- | 
(k) Apprehension of deserters and payment of | 
authorized donations. 
(1) Expenses of military 
commissions_--.....-- 


courts, | 


(a) Pay of civilian employees at military head- | 
) quarters -___- 
(0) Pay and allowances of contract surgeons 


Total divent obligations... .....-2.cle ccc 
| 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 


Military personnel: | 


(a) Pay and allowances of officers. __.........__- 
(6) Apprehension of deserters and payment all } 
authorized donations 


Civilian personnel: (a) Pay of civilian employees at | 
military headquarters_._....... 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 









050, 000 | 


$387, 000,000 | $554, $731, 500, 000 
18, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 | 64, 000, 000° 
17, 500, 000 23, 280, 000 | 37, 000, 000 


975, 245, 397 


29, 670,000 | 2,346,975, 
435, 000 


000 


3, 242, 300 | 3, 320, 000 | 3, 340, 000 
11, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
4, 590, 000 4, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 


24, 000, 000 | 20, 
835, 000 


000, 000 
, 200, 000 | 


30, 330, 000 
2, 000, 000 


-_ 


200, 000 356, 000 400, 000 


125, 000 125, 000 | 150, 000 
48, 180, 244 | 64, 691, 633 81, 720, 000 
230, 000 | 324, 000 410, 000 


2, 400, 000 | 2, 100, 000 














1, 490, 492, 941 2, 439, 916, 633 | 3, 308, 425, 000 
wma apie | 
| | 
| | 
313, 705 | 1, 225, 000 | 2, 100, 000 
102, 685° 125, 000 | 125, 000 
41, 292 aaa beta eS ae 
457, 682 






1, 350, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES | 


| 
Total number of permanent positions.................-- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_............_. 
Average number of all employees 


16, 970 
150 
16, 068 


29, 389 
300 


27, 649 








Personal service obligations: 


Permanent positions J 
Part-time and temporary positions... _.......-...--| 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


$45, 829, 465 
450, 000 

174, 103 

2, 463, 174 





$76, 957, 636 
700, 000 
292, 364 

4, 100, 000 





Total personal service obligations. ._.............- 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


48, 916, 742 | 
777, 360 


65, 281, 500 
855, 000 


82, 050, 000 
900, 000 





Net personal service obligations-._.............--- 48, 139, 382 


64, 426, 500 





81, 150, 000 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





Personal services: 
48, 098, 090 
1, 441, 152, 697 
280, 000 
45, 000 
82, 154 
835, 000 


Military 
Other contractual services __.......- 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities.._.........._.-- 
REE ce pints MRM. 5 ES AIR RI Te | 


PER ID Un sent cansoaioonentuamiensube | 


| 


64, 426, 500 
2, 373, 544, 000 
466, 


81, 150, 000 

3, 224, 155, 000 
568, 000 

85, 000 

107, 000 

2, 000, 000 
360, 000 





Total direct obligations... ........................- | 1,490, 492, 941 


2, 439, 916, 633 | 


3, 308, 425, 000 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services: 
41, 292 
313, 705 


Other contractual services. ......................-.- 1 102, 685 








125, 000 


2, 100, 000 
125, 000 





Total reimbursable obligations..................-- 


457, 682 | 


1, 350, 000 | 


* 2, 225, 000 








Total obligations....................-.------------| 1, 490, 950, 623 


| 


2, 441, 266, 633 | 


3, 310, 650, 000 
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TRAVEL OF THE ARMY 


Funds available for obligation 





| 1950 actual /|1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
| | | 





Appropriation or estimate $80, 000, 000 | 
Transferred to— 
“Finance service, Army”’: 
Expenses of courts martial, pursuant to . = 8. C.172_. —60, 000 
Finance service, pursuant to 5 U.S. C. | —100, 000 
a and operations, Air Force,” 
5U. 
” Military personnel requirements, Air Force, 
10 5 U.S. C. 626 
Salaries ree pence, administration, Air Force,’”’ 
ae to5 U.S. C. 626 


$145, 000,000 | $254,000, 000 


! 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
| 
| 
| 


meee e nee ne --- | ---8---------- 


pursuant | 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 79, 795, 000 145, 000, 000 | 
Fourth supplemental appropriation (Public Law 43)-.....__-- — 32, 000, 000 | 


Rk 
Ow 


Revised appropriation or estimate - aes 79, 795,000 177, 000, 000 | 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for adminis- | | 
trative reappropriation in subsequent year) —3, 366, 720 


Sete 
PEG 


DRE 


Obligations incurred _.-- Se Oe 428, 230 277. 000, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | | } 
“Contingencies of the Army’’._- : 20, 000 
“Army National Guard” eee 351, 772 | 
“Organized reserves,’’ Department of the Army. | 803, 136 | 
“Army Reserve Officers’ ie ee 700, 000 | 
“Alaska Communication System’’ 
Comparativ ¢ transfer to— 
“Contingencies of the Army” : : 
“Maintenance and operations, ‘Air Fore” 5 ia. 000 |- 


ae 


eee noes...) ...--.-.....--c--0onn 78, 174, 539 | 176, 5, 996, 000 | 254, 000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed ccnenipeeninaiana 1, 600, 000 1, 040, 000 844, 000 


SE INOUE in i ln ieee nedscoue oe diaieene ace 79, 774, 539 | ‘178, 036, 000 254, 844, 000 





Congustene by activities 





Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 

| 

1, Tre sana eneteemnnisend cnganised units permanent change | 
of station..... inqaeeditae | $65, 679,956 | $155, 600,000 | $223, 500, 000 

Travel of individuals, other “than — permé anent change of | 
Station... _. 7 7, 244, 583 13, 096, 000 18, 000, 000 
3. Temporary duty ‘travel of indiv iui als atte nding school. - | 500, 000 8, 300, 000 12, 500, 000 

. Furlough travel allowance upon reenlistment nal. 2 750, 0 000 REY Weyer e aaeel 


Total direct obligations asad 78, 174, 539° 176, ;, 996, 000 | 254, 000, 000 
« REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Travel of individuals, other than permanent change of } 
station | 844, 000 


PI. Bik. vininrcinenctrg erin ae kewron seunem | 79, 774, 539 178, 036, 000 | 254, 844, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


‘Transportation of things 
Other contractual services 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


$65, 136, 132 
11, 726, 652 
1, 311, 755 


$135, 545, 500 
, 693, 500 
3, 757, 000 


$193, 080, 000 
55, 340, 000 
5, 580, 000 





78, 174, 539 


1, 600, 000. 


176, 996, 000 


1, 040, 000 


254, 000, 000 


844, 000 





79, 774, 539 





178, 036, 000 





254, 844, 000 








FINANCE SERVICE 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred fromi— 
“Finance service, Army”’: 
Travel of the Army, pursuant to 5 U. 8S. C. 172_- 


Claims of military and civilian personnel of the 
Department of the Army for we of private 
property, pursuant to 5 172 

Claims for damage to or loss or me pn on of 
———— injury or death, pursuant to 5 

2: 


wee. 


“Maintenance and operations, Air Force,” pursuant to 
. 626 


56U.8 


“Salaries and sane, administration, Air Force, ” 
pursuant to 5 U.S. C. 626 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Fourth supplemental appropriation (PL 43) 


Revised appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for adminis- 
trative reappropriation in subsequent year) 
Rn a ie einicecnnccces 


ere transfer from ‘‘Finance service, Army,’’ pay of 
the Army 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 


iii ccc actin kcncncicnoiicietniion — 











48, 423, 0 000 








48, 423, 000 





35, 116, 000 


28, 600 


48, 423, 000 


60, 000 








35, 144, 600 
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Obligations by activities 








! j 





a Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
é DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
' 1, Field employees of the Finance Corps....-........--------- $19,721,189 | $27,188,000 | $38, 594, 000 


). Field employees of the Army Audit Agency and audit agen- | 








| 
cies, oversea commands...................- _..| 4,082,487 | 4, 529, 000 5, 679, 000 
3. Field employees of the Office of Comptroller - - | 2, 151, 542 2, 974, 000 3, 450, 000 
4, Miscellaneous financial activities._............- 139, 267 425, 000 700, 000 
Total direct obligations. ...........-.......-..---....--- | 26,094,485 | 35, 116, 000 48, 423, 000 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 






. Field employees of the Army Audit Agency and audit agen- 
IEE, ccs ncit eves dcdsnwecodbwecedcen | 14, 464 28, 600 60, 000 











Se hid i de scitctendsinocedicescesi.. | 26,108,949 | 35,144,600 | 48, 483, 000 































































: Obligations by objects 
4 | | | 
E: Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
a4 | ' 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions.-_..............- a lame 8, 666 | 13, 456 18, 536 
Full-time equivalent of all positions-.-................-.----- 10 | 12 15 
Average number of all employees-_-_-.....................---.-- 8, 296 | 10, 398 14, 221 
Personal service obligations: Bee Bw 
NRE A i Ne RR PO RAE SRE | $25, 149, 482 $32, 349, 040 $45, 980, 500 
Part-time and temporary positions__...................--- | 29, 700 35 45, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base___......._......---- St & es 174, 700 
Payment above basic rates...............--.....---.-..--- 695, 000 2, 257, 500 1, 402, 800 
Total personal service obligations_...............-....-- | 25,969,682 | 34,641, 540 47, 603, 000 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | wy 
Personal services... ..... Fhe Eos Ae ORY MO oO 25, 955, 218 34, 612, 940 47, 543, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_...................---- 139, 267 | 425, 000 700, 000 
Taxes and assessments... ---- Siku ats nade a bdeeuns acclywenian emotes Satwall 78, 060 180, 000 
z ’ Teas By BiG eMC STR OT RI ys NN 
4 Total direct obligations... __- senppudocbtt cata 26,094,485 | 35,116,000 | 48, 423, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
Ol, FORRINNN as o os ands caves uansindnsicgineeeiegaas 14, 464 | 28, 600 60, 000 
Total obligations. ....................-...--..----------} 26, 108,949 | 35,144,600 | 48, 483, 000 
| | 


| 












E pi Manon. General Decker, what is next in the order of pro- 
F cedure? 

f General Decker. I would like to start with the “Finance Service, 
Army,” appropriation now. 

' _ As you know, General Foster retired on the last day of May, and 
| Colonel Smith is now Acting Chief of Finance, and he will make the 
' opening statement for the appropriation. 

Mr. Freon Will you please proceed, Colonel Smith? 





GENERAL STATEMENT 








2 Colonel Smita. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
' 1952 estimates for “Finance Service, Army” total $3,610,848,000. 
' Of this amount, $3,308,425,000 is required for ‘“‘Pay of the Army,” 
rg ad for “Travel of the Army,” and $48,423,000 for “Finance 
ervice. 
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The amount requested for fiscal year 1952 is approximately $950.,- 
000,000 in excess of amounts appropriated for the current fiscal year. 
The increase in the 1952 requirement is due to the increased troop 
strength to be paid, trained, deployed, and serviced. 

You will remember that we began fiscal year 1951 with a troop 
strength of approximately 593,000. Korea and the changing world 
conditions forced rapid expansion of this force to a projected total of 
1,552,000 by June 30 of this year for a man-year average of 
1,089,374. Amounts appropriated by the Congress through the fourth 
1951 supplemental approximated $2,660,000,000. All of these funds 
will be obligated by the close of the fiscal year. 

The fiscal year 1952 budget now before you provides for a beginning 
and terminal strength of 1,552,000 troops for an average strength of 
1,531,200. While the beginning and ending strengths are the same 
as the projected terminal strength for fiscal year 1951, the average or 
man-year strength to be financed is greater by approximately 442,000. 
Comparison of the strengths by identity is as follows: 








Man-years 





| Fiseal year Increase, 1952 
| 195 19. over 1951 








Commissioned officers. ......- cae ; | 9, 17% 20, 6 +31, 428 
Warrant officers. __. 8S te oe | ¥ +6, 775 
Army nurses and Women’s Medical Specialist Corps... | » s, « +3, 004 
Enlisted personnel tau ‘ ‘ ne 6 , 385, +400, 553 
Cadets, U. S. Military Academy. _- ee 3: +6 








Total (man-years) ................ aS Reed ae A aE ee 1, O89, 374 | 1, 531, 200 +441, 82 








Both the 1951 and 1952 estimates provide for an 18-division force 
and supporting troops. 

A detailed statement of the fiscal year 1952 troop program is carried 
in the classified portion of the estimates. 


PAY OF THE ARMY 


“Pay of the Army”’ is set out in summary form on page 100 of the 
justifications. Of the $3,308,425,000 requested for this subappro- 
priation, approximately $3,224,200,000 is required for military pay 
and related items, $82,100,000 for civilian pay, and $2,100,000 for 
the contingent liability of the United States for pay and work allow- 
ances of enemy prisoners of war. 


MILITARY PAY 


The amount requested for military pay provides for an average 
troop strength of 1,531,200 as previousiy stated. Whether this esti- 
mate will be sufficient for our requirements is dependent on the world 
situation. 

CIVILIAN PAY 


Of the $82,100,000 requested for civilian personnet in “Pay of the 
Army,” approximately $400,000 is required for contract surgeons and 
$81,700,000 for civilian employees at military headquarters other 
than the departmental offices. 
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The $400,000 for contract surgeons provides for an average employ- 
ment of 189 at arsenals, depots, and similar installations where the 
population does not warrant assignment of a medical officer. 

The requirement for civilian employees at military headquarters is 
shown in detail on pages 112 to 116 of the justifications. The $81,- 
700,000 requested for this purpose provides 29,389 positions for an 
average employment of 27,649. This is an increase of 422 positions 
over the number appropriated for in 1951. In brief, 16 percent of the 
positions and man-years are in the administrative areas such as field 
employees of the Secretary of the Army, the Adjutant General, the 
Judge Advocate General, and others; 43 percent in the Army areas, 
and 41 percent in oversea commands. 

The only appreciable increase in the administrative areas is the ac- 
tivation of two additional Adjutant General publication depots 
required for the more expeditious distribution of material used in 
troop training, administration, supply and matériel maintenance. 

The fiscal year 1952 Army area requirement provides for continua- 
tion of the projected 30 June 1951 employment level at installations 
which were activated or expanded during the current year on a phased 
basis to service the expanded troop strength. 

In general, the fiscal year 1952 requirement for the oversea com- 
mands is a projection of current year usage except for the Far East, 
Austrian, European, and Caribbean Commands, where there are 
additional requirements due to increases in troop strength or assigned 
missions. 

TRAVEL OF THE ARMY 


The amount requested for ‘“Travel of the Army”’ for fiscal year 1952 


is $254,000,000 as compared to $180,000,000 requested, and $177,- 
000,000 appropriated for the current fiscal year. A breakdown of the 
requirement by project is shown on page 124 of the justifications. 

Kighty-eight percent of the fiscal year 1952 estimate is for permanent 
change-of-station travel of individuals and units, 7 percent for tempo- 
rary duty travel, and 5 percent for school travel where permanent 
change of station is not authorized. 

While it is the policy of the Department to hold travel to an absolute 
minimum consistent with its many responsibilities and assigned 
missions, it is pointed out that considerable redeployment of forces is 
planned for 1952 which, combined with travel and transportation 
costs incident to the induction, training, and deployment contemplated 
in the expanded fiscal vear 1952 troop program, will generate a 
substantial increase in permanent change-of-station travel over the 
current-year level. Specifically, the 1952 troop program provides for 
an increase of approximately 442,000 man-years over 1951, including 
a considerable increase in oversea deployment. Estimated distribution 
of the fiscal year 1952 PCS travel requirement by major category is 
as follows: 


Percent 
AT SIME Bis nie a eee a eae eee ea t 5 
(Officers to first duty station and EM from recruiting station to 
5 reception center) 
Training and deployment in the ZI, including troop movements- ------_- 
Specialist training in schools of over 5 months’ duration 
To and from overseas, individuals and units-_-..............--------- 
I a i nine a nila manmen 
Travel upon separation 
Civilian travel and miscellaneous 
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The fiscal year 1952 request for temporary duty travel is $18,000,000. 
This is an increase of approximately $5,000,000 over current yea: 
appropriations. The additional funds are necessary to meet increased 
administrative, training, and operational responsibilities resulting 
from further expansion in the Rie mes rogram. While this project 
is on a strictly controlled basis, monthly obligations for the current 
year have shown a steady increase from a low of approximately 
$700,000 to approximately $1,400,000 for April, the last reported 
month. Another factor which will have a decided effect on this re- 
quirement is the increase in military per diem from a maximum of $7 
a day to a maximum of $9 a day, authorized by the new Joint Travel 
Regulations which became effective 1 April. 

The $12,500,000 requested for temporary-duty travel to schools of 
less than 5 months’ duration is to provide specialist training within 
the expanded 1952 troop progneme. Obligations under this project 
have averaged approximately $1,000,000 a month since December. It 
* aetennton that fiscal year 1952 requirements will approximate this 
evel. 

In summation, there is a 41 percent increase in the fiscal year 1952 
man-year troop strength as compared to fiscal year 1951; the travel 
request for fiscal year 1952 exceeds 1951 appropriations by 43 per- 
cent. Increases in oversea deployment and increased rotation of 
combat veterans account for the difference. 


FINANCE SERVICE 


The requirements for “Finance Service’ are set out in summary 
form on pages 132 and 133 of the justifications. Of the $48,423,000 
requested in this subappropriation, approximately $38,600,000 
is to provide for field employees of the Finance Corps, $5,700,000 
for field employees of the audit agencies, $3,500,000 for field employees 
of the Office of Comptroller in major commands, and the remaining 
$700,000 is for miscellaneous financial activities such as exchange fees 
and losses and adjustment in disbursing officers’ accounts 

The $38,594,000 requested for field employees of the Finance Corps 
provides for 16,281 positions for an average employment of 12,175. 
This compares to 11,532 positions and 8,701 man-years authorized for 
the current year. The major portion of the 1952 increase is applicab|: 
to class II activities of the Chief of Finance. Except for the Army 
Finance Center, they are based on projections of current-year usage 
in terms of the increased 1952 workload resulting from further expan- 
sion in the military program. The increase in troop strength will 
have a heavy impact on the workload of the Finance Center. Fur- 
thermore, the planned relocation of the center at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind., creates the necessity for a temporary overstrength in 
employment during the transition period to insure that there will be 
no interruption in the payment of allotments and other assigned mis 
sions. 

The fiscal year 1952 request for Finance employees in the Army 
areas provides 3,078 positions for an average employment of 2,722. 
This is an increase of 39 positions and approximately 550 man-years 
over current-year appropriations. The increase provides for con- 
tinuation of the projected 30 June employment level at installations 
which were activated or expanded on a phased basis this fiscal year, 
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and for the increased workload at 26 installations scheduled for ex- 
pansion, and 3 for activation, in fiscal year 1952. 

In general, the fiscal year 1952 requirement for ‘Finance service” 
in oversea commands is a projection of current-year usage. 

The $5,679,000 requested for audit personnel provides for 1,352 
positions for an average employment of 1,195. The workload of the 
Army Audit Agency and oversea audit agencies has increased tre- 
mendously within the past year and is still on the upgrade. This is 
due to the increased procurement required to provide for prosecution 
of the fighting in Korea, the training of troops at home, and the 
building up of our defenses both at home and abroad. As procure- 
ment increases, the audit workload increases. For example, in one 
quarter of the current fiscal year, the volume of contractor costs to 
be audited increased from approximately 159 to 377 million dollars, 
or 187 percent. 

The $3,450,000 requested for field employees of the Comptroller in 
major commands provides for 903 positions for an average employ- 
ment of 851. The mission of the Comptroller is to advise and assist 
the Army commander in the application of modern management 
methods to the business administration of the Army. The approxi- 
mate $475,000 increase in the 1952 requirement results from the 
increased workload of the expanded Army. 

This concludes my formal statement. The estimates have under- 
gone exhaustive review within the Department. I believe they are 
necessary to our requirements as they now exist. Representatives 
of the General Staff and my office are here to answer any questions you 
may have on the 1952 troop basis and budget computations. 


OBLIGATIONS AND CIVILIAN STRENGTH FOR 1951 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the following table entitled ‘Status of 
Appropriations,”’ which has been supplied the Committee: 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Status of appropriation, Apr. 80, 1951 





























Cumulative Civilian | Obligations, 
Project obligation, strength, Apr. 1-30, 
Apr. 30, 1951 |Apr.30,1951 1951 
Stat a SS i RR PES aie | $2, 103, 439, 249 36,067 | $267, 724, 560 
Pe ee a ada Site oe concen dew beeckcnnndd 1, 927, 219, 528 | 23, 492 247, 068, 207 

401 Pay and allowances of officers...........-..-..----.-- 444, 920, 000 53, 000, 000 
402 Pay and allowances of warrant officers_-...........-.- 25, 640, 000 3, 000, 000 
403 Pay and allowances of Army nurses and members of 

the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps_--_----...-- 18, 180, 000 |_- 2, 200, 000 
404 Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel _ ---.---...-- 1, 363, 763, 000 |_- 180, 005, 000 
405 Pay and allowances of Philippine Scouts__...-.....-- 113, 000 |. 0 
406 Pay of cadets, U. 8. Military Academy----.---...---- 2, 715, 800 | _- 76, 000 
Or: SE enn oh ca wkatwemtbecpesenck poses 800, 000 0 
GB TIO, 6 ok wb cn sn eeacecee | S&S i 2 eee 420, 000 
409 Reenlistment allowances... -..-....--.-..----.---.--- } 15, 200, 000 |..-..--- re 1, 500, 000 
410 Interest on soldiers’ deposits - --.--.-.----- Shunssnsem 500, 000 |.--...----.- 50, 000 
411 Apprehension of deserters and payment of author- 1 | 

ok, , SR Ee aera 2, O00 }.......5.<- = 30, 000 
412 Exvenses of military courts, boards, and commis- | 

Ree oan dciemomiknuubieaepenon re 0 
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Status of appropriation, Apr. 80, 1951—Continued 





Project 


Cumulative 
obligation, 
Apr. 30, 1951 


Civilian 


strength, 
Apr. 30, 1951 


Obligations, 
Apr. 1-30, 
1951 





Pay of the Army—Continued 


413 Pay of civilian employees at military headquarters__. 
_414 Pay and allowances of contract surgeons. ______- 


425 Pay and allowances of enemy prisoners of war 


Travel of the Army 


431 Travel of individuals and organized units, permanent 


change of station 


432 Travel of individuals, ot her than permanent change 


of station 


439 Temporary duty travel of individuals attending 
ib 6d cin diocdtnaadeoiabhbicesnetsete 


Finance service 


481 
482 


Field employees of the Finance Corps - 


agencies, oversea commands. - 
Field employees of the Office of Comptrolle r 
Miscellaneous financial activities 


483 
486 


487 Payment of exchange fees and exchange losses__- 


—_— 


Field employees of the Army Audit Agency ‘and audit 


$50, 844, 628 
233, 


$6, 563, 207 
24, 000 





145, 244, 266 


17, 171, 441 





129, 200, 000 
9, 878, 020 
6, 166, 246 


14, 600, 009 
1, 363, 591 
1, 207, 850 








30, 975, 455 


3, 484, 912 








25, 016, 661 





2, 766, 015 


419, 398 
299, 191 
308 

0 








SUMMARY 


JUSTIFICATION 


DATA 


Mr. Manon. We shall insert in the record at this time pages 99 
and 100 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


FINANCE Service, ArRmMy—Pay or THE ARMY 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





Object class 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1950 


Estimate, fiscal 
year 1951 


Estimate, fiscal 
year 1952 





Total number of permanent positions. -_-.........-....-- 
Average number of all employees--..--.........-.------- 


Personal! service, military 

Personal services, civilian 

Other contractual services. ............-...-.----.-- 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions..............-- 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 

Interest 


16, 970 


28, 967 
21, 852 


29, 389 
27, 649 








$1, 441, 152, 697 
48, 098, 090 

45, 000 

‘82, 154 


$2, 373, 544, 000 
64, 426, 500 


$3, 224, 155, 000 


81, 150, 000 
568, 000 
85, 000 
107, 000 

2, 000, 000 
360, 000 








2, 439, 916, 633 





3, 308, 425, 000 
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Summary of direct obligations by projects 





| 
Project Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal 
No. Purpose of project | “year 1950 year 1951 year 1952 





MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


| Pay and allowances of officers $387, 000, 000 $554, 050, 000 $731, 500, 
Pay and allowances of warrant officers. _______ 18, 000, 000 35, 000, 64, 000. 

3 | Pay and allowances of Army nurses and mem- 
bers of the Women’s Medical Specialist 


000 
000 


’ 


Corps 17, 500, 000 , 37, 000, 000 
Pay cod allowances of enlisted personnel 975, 245, 397 , 729, 670, 2, 346, 975, 000 
5 | Pay and allowances of Philippine Scouts 435, 000 

| Pay of cadets, U. S. Military Academy 3, 242, 300 

| Mustering-out pay 11, 000, 000 

| Station allowances . 4, 500, 000 ¢ 500, 

Reenlistment allowances 24, 000, 000 , 000, 30, 330, 000 
Interest on soldiers’ deposits - -___ 835, 000 1 2, 000, 000 
Apprehension of deserters and payment of 

| _ authorized donations. ___ | 200, 000 | 3: 400, 000 

| Expenses of weenand courts, boards, and com- 
missions 125, 000 | 5, 150, 000 








1, 442, 082, 697 | 2, 372, 501, 000 3, 224, 195, 000 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS rt 
3 | Pay of civilian employees at military head- 
| quarters 48, 180, 244 | 64, 691, 633 
| Pay and allowances of contract surgeons_-___- 230, 000 | 324, 000 


OTHER 





425 | Pay and allowances of enemy prisoners of war | , 400, 2, 100, 000 





Total direct obligations | 1,490, 2,9 | 2,439, 916, 633 3, 308, 425, 000 





Mr. Manon. Do you have anv general questions, Mr. Taber, on 
Colonel Smith's statement? 
Mr. Taser. No; I think I shall wait until we get into the details. 


Pay or THE ARMY 
PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Manon. Working from page 100, we shall consider project 
401, “Pay and allowances of officers.” That shows the fiscal-year-1950 
picture and the 1951 picture, and the request for the fiscal year 1952 is 
$731,500,000, a very substantial increase over the current fiscal year, 
which, inevitably, arises from the fact that you have more people 
to pay? 

Colonel Smirx. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And for a longer part of the year? 

Colonel Smira. That is correct. In other words, there were a 
number of them phased in in 1951 who must be paid for the full year 
in 1952, plus an additional number of officers who are being provided 
in 1952. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions with respect to project 401? 
_ Mr. Taper. Yes. As compared with 1951, you seem to show an 
increase there of $177 million. That is approximately 33 percent of 
the figure for this year. 


84328—51—pt. 2— 
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OBLIGATIONS, PAYROLL, AND AVERAGE COSTS 


Your obligations for this year on that particular item, as of the latest 
possible date, are what? 

Mr. Meneree. Through the month of April, we have obligated 
$444,920,000 for the officer strength. 

Mr. Taper. You do not anticipate, then, using the appropriation 
by $10 million or $12 million? 

Mr. Menerer. No, sir; $444,920,000 is cumulative through April. 
April alone was $53 million, and we have 2 more months to go. The 
obligations to date began with an officer strength of approximately 
64,000 on 1 July, which, through April, had increased to 103,303, and 
is projected to approximately 119,000 by the end of the fiscal year. 
So, there is a sizable increase in the officer strength within the last 2 
months of the year. 

Mr. Taser. So, your payroll is heavier in the last couple of months? 

Mr. Menerer. That is right. The 1952 estimate projects the 
officer strength from approximately 119,000 to 120,000 for a man-vear 
average of 120,600, as compared to the 1951 average of 89,172, or an 
increase of 31,428 man-years in 1952 over 1951. 

Mr. Taser. Your increase in man-years is less than your increase 
in dollars requested percentagewise. I suppose, as you expanded 
your Army and got more of the officers of lower rank, and less in pro- 
portion of higher rank, that the rate per officer should drop off? 

Mr. MENEFEE. It does in these two estimates. 

Mr. Taser. It seems to be up rather than down; that is what 
struck me about it. 

Mr. MenerFEE. In comparing 1951 to 1952, the average cost of the 
project as a whole was $6,213. 

Mr. Taser. The average cost in 1951 was $6,213? 

Mr. Menerer. That is right. The average cost for basic pay, 
rental, and subsistence, which are the major factors, was $5,874. 

Mr. Taper. You say that the average cost was what? 

Mr. MeneEFer. The average cost of basic pay, subsistence, and 
rental for 1951 was $5,874. For comparative purposes, the over-all 
average for 1952 is $6,066, and the over-all average for basic pay, 
rental, and subsistence is $5,726. So, your contention that the ex- 
pansion in the Army should give you a cheaper cost is correct. 

Mr. Taper. You said you had now 119,000? 

Mr. MeEneEFEE. I said we were projecting to 119,000 at the end of 
this year. 

- Mr. Taser. How many have you got now? 

Mr. Meneree. As of the end of April, which is our last figure— 

Colonel Dauery. As of the 28th of May, 110,720. 

Mr. Taser. How many did you say it was as of the Ist of May, or 
the 30th of April? 

Mr. MENEFEE. 103,303. 

Mr. Taper. That is all I have on this item. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF WARRANT OFFICERS 


Mr. Taser. Under “Warrant officers” you seem to have an in- 
crease of $29 million. Where do you get those from mostly—out o! 
the Reserves or by promotions from the ranks? 
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Colonel Datry. Mostly by promotion from the enlisted ranks. 

Mr. TaBer. That is an increase of about 83 percent or 84 percent. 
What is the rate there? 

Mr. MenerFeEr. The over-all average based on the 1951 man-year 
strength of 7,925 warrant officers is $4,416. For 1952, on the 14,700 
man-years, it is $4,354. 

Mr. Taper. It seems rather close figuring, when these people, 
many more of them, probably, would be on a lower seniority rate. 
Are you sure that is right? 

Mr. MeneFEE. Yes, sir; that is the basis of the computation. For 
the fiscal year 1951 the average was $4,416. On the 14,700, for the 
fiscal year 1952, the average is $4,354. In explanation, the input 
is from the upper enlisted grades with many years of service, 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. What were your obligations? 

Mr. Meneree. Of the $35 million appropriated, as of the end of April 
we have obligated $25,640,000. 

Mr. Taser. And of those how many have you got? 

Mr. Meneree. That obligation was based on a beginning strength 
in July of 4,782, and in April the strength had gone to 7,368. 

Mr. Taper. So that you really are not going to have anything 
like the 14,000 on the ist of the vear; are you? 

Colonel DaLey. We will not, as I see it now, attain that number 


| by June 30. 


Mr. Taper. You will not have anything like 7,900 on the roll; 
will you? 

Colonel Datey. Yes, sir. We have as of the end of May approxi- 
mately 9,000. We have two programs in the field now to promote 
about another 6,000. So, I rather think that that will drag over until 
the month of July before they are promoted. We lapsed out, how- 


— ever, about 500 man-years in our fourth supplemental, because of 


that. 


Mr. Menerer. Specifically, $2,081,000 in round figures. 
Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have on that. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF ARMY NURSES 


Mr. Manon. The next item is project 403, ‘Pay and allowances of 


% Army nurses and members of the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps,” 


' in which you are requesting $37 million. Will you explain that re- 
- quirement? 


Colonel Dairy. In terms of dollars, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Menerer. The $23,280,000 appropriated in 1951 was to 


e provide for an average nurse strength of 5,296. The $37 million 
| tequested for 1952 is based on an average strength of 8,300, or an 
» increase of 3,004 man-years. 


Mr. Manon. This will be the money required? 
Mr. Menerer. Yes, sir; to take care of the increased nurse and 


a Women’s Medical Specialist Corps strength. 


Mr. Manon. What is the average cost? 
Mr. Menerer. The average for 1951 was $4,396 overall, and for 


© 1952 the average is $4,458. 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 

_ Mr. Taser. Why would that be bigger than this year? There 
is a very considerable increase. You are probably taking them in at 
the lower grades. 

Mr. Menerer. The most sizable item in 1952 is the terminal leave 
item of $409,000, which is to take care of lump-sum terminal leave 
payments to approximately 1,116 nurses who will be going out of 
the service, as to an estimated 768 for the current year. 

Mr. Taser. How many of them do you have on the roll at this time? 

Colonel Datey. Sir; we have approximately 6,000. Again, we 
lapsed out 500,man-years in the fourth supplemental estimate. 

Mr. Menereer. In terms of dollars the lapse was $2,150,000 in 
round figures. ; 

Colonel Datry. I would like to say here, if I may, for the record, 
Mr. Chairman, that our requirement is greater than what we are 
going to get in terms of military female medical officers. The Sur- 
geon General, of course, is employing a number of civilian nurses in 
lieu of the military. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. What were your obligations on that item to the 30th 
of April? 


Mr. Menerer. Through April 30 they were $18,180,000, sir. Based 


on a phasing of strength, July 1 of 3,723 to an April 30 strength of 
5,215. 
Mr. Taser. That is all on that item. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Project 404 is ‘Pay and allowances of enlisted per- 
sonnel” which is more than 10 percent of your request for the whole 
Army budget, I believe. Of course, the record already shows the 
1950 and 1951 actual or estimated. 

How do you know this estimate of $2,346,975,000 is reasonably 
accurate? 

Mr. Meneresk. Speaking for the dollars, the major portion of the 
computation in pay of the Army—that is, for the mflitary pay proj- 
ects—are considered pretty accurate, in that we utilized the closed 
pay records for the previous year. That is a tabulation by item of 
pay, of what it actually cost the previous year. Those rates are 
amended from time to time, based on the assumptions of the particu- 
lar budget year we are estimating. For example, when we are in a 
heavy year of selective service we know that the men are coming in 
at the bottom of the enlisted grades. Therefore, there should be an 
adjustment of the cost factor downward. 

The major portion of all the computations are based on what 1! 
actually cost us as reflected from previous years. 

Mr. Manon. How accurate were you in fiscal 1950 and how accu- 
rate does it appear you may be in your estimates for 1951? 


EFFECT OF CHANGE IN DEPENDENCY ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Menerer. We think we are reasonably accurate in 1951. One 
big factor in 1951 is the new dependency allowance act, which came 
into effect during that fiscal year and on which we had no previous 
experience. 
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If you have a moment I should like to explain how we, approached 
that problem. 

From August through November the dependency allowances were 
paid in the field; that is, at the local disbursing officer level, instead 
of St. Louis, so that the Army Finance Center could get established 
with its centralized operation. Effective with November we began 
to get reports on what was being paid out for dependency allowances, 
based on the gross amount. We then had the Army Finance Center 
take a sample, a sizable sample of those cases, to determine how much 
was the Government’s contribution as against the soldier’s contribu- 
tion. Now, at the same time we had available to us from The Adju- 
tant General’s reports, surveys which showed the total dependency of 
the Army by grade and by number of dependents, which we then con- 
verted into the pattern of the act itself, on the dollar side. We, 
therefore, had two sources of information to check the validity of our 
estimates. 

Those surveys come in on a quarterly basis. Naturally, such 
things as calling in large groups of reservists or National Guard men, 
who have a heavier dependency rate than selective service would 
have, are matters of our best judgment at the time. 


ACCURACY OF PREVIOUS ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. You do not know offhand about the accuracy of 
your estimates and calculations for 1950? 

Mr. Menereer. Not readily available, sir. I might state this, 
though: In our original estimate for the 1951 second supplemental, 
I believe it was, we had estimated purely on a statistical basis that 
the average cost of dependency allowances would be $838 per man. 
Recent information from the Army Finance Center, based on actual 
amounts paid out, have caused us to adjust that rate downward to 
$800 per man in this budget. 

Mr. Taner. What were your obligations? Maybe that will give 
us a picture. 

General Decker. I can give you a pretty good picture to determine 
the accuracy of this project, I believe. 

Mr. Manon. All right, General. 

General Decker. There was available in this project for fiscal 
year 1951 $1,729,670,000. As of the 30th of April there was obligat- 
ed $1,363,763,000. That leaves a difference of $366,000,000 to 
carry them for the last 2 months of the fiscal year. 

The April rate of obligation was $180 million. So multiplying that 
rate by 2 would be $360 million, which is within $6 million of the 
$366 million which they have. Of course, there will be a strength 
increase in the last 2 months of the fiscal year, which will bring them 
to within $1 or $2 million of the actual figure. 

This should not be interpreted as accuracy over a complete year, 
because Finance Service has had a pretty good chance to improve 
their accuracy by reason of the submission of the fourth supplemental 
so near the end of the fiscal year. 

' Mr. Manon. Yes. You would not be optimistic enough to say the 
present estimate for fiscal year 1952 will hit the nail on the head with 
a tolerance of no more than $1 or $2 million? 
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General Decker. Not with the accuracy they have’ achieved in 
1951; no, sir. I would not go that far. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have right now? 

Colonel Datey. How many enlisted personnel, sir? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Daunry. As of 28 May, 1,389,690. 

Mr. Taper. You are not going to get up to the 1,552,000 before 
the first of the fiscal year, then? 

Colonel Datry. Yes, sir; we will hit that. The figure I just gave, 
sir, was the enlisted figure. I had already given the commissioned 
officer, female medics, and warrants. The total as of 28 May was 
1,514,910, so we will hit the 1,552,000, within two or three thousand, 
either way, as we see it now, sir. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 


PAY OF CADETS, UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. Manon. Your requirement for the Military Academy is more 
or less fixed by law, I presume? 
Colonel Smiru. That is correct, sir. 


MUSTERING OUT PAY 


Mr. Manon. Mustering-out pay is an estimate? 
Mr. Meneree. That is a residual estimate to take care of some 
3,000 or 4,000 men that we know have not received it. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, do you have anything on those two items? 
Mr. Taser. No. 


STATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Manon. Project 408 is “Station allowances.’’ What is that? 

Colonel Smitu. That is an allowance paid to military personnel on 
duty in overseas areas in which the cost of living in that particular 
area far exceeds that for which they are being paid in American dollars. 
It is the same type of an allowance that is given to anybody, including 
the State Department and other agencies, on foreign service to 
supplement their cost of living by an amount which has been deter- 
mined by the Secretaries of the uniformed services as to the require- 
ments for individuals in that particular area. 

Mr. Manon. What about fiscal 1951? What is your obligation 
figure there? 

Mr. Meneresr. We think the $4,500,000, sir, is a good figure. The 
last report on 1950 expenditures was $4,493,715, so the $4,500,000 
may be even a little short, due to the increased 1951 activity. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. What were your obligations to the 30th of April? 

Mr. Menerer. Through April 30, sir, $3,980,000; running at the 
rate of $420,000 per month. There is a rather sizable increase between 
1951 and 1952. 

If I may speak off the record a moment, maybe it will give you 
an insight on the increase. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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REENLISTMENT ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Manon. The next item is project 409, “Reenlistment allow- 
ances’”’ where you are requesting $30,330,000. That seems like a large 
sum. I note you break it down somewhat on page 108. 

Colonel Datey. Mr. Chairman, we have approximately 300,000 
enlistments expiring during fiscal year 1952, of which we estimate 
192,000 will reenlist. 

Mr. Manon. How do you arrive at that estimate? 

Colonel Dauey. Sir, based on experience of reenlistments in the 
past. In 1952 we estimated 70 percent of those personnel who have 
served two enlistments will reenlist for the second time. Forty 
percent of those who have served 1 enlistment will be reenlisting for 
the first time. That is based on experience data, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The $90 figure and the $360 figure, as shown on page 
108, are statutory? 

Mr. Menerer. That is correct, sir. The distribution of the 
number between 3 years and 6 years is borne out by our experience 
during the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. Do those whose period of enlistment or draft expires 
get the reenlistment allowance when it is extended by statute? 

Mr. Meneree. No, sir. If it is extended by statute and they 
reenlist before the term of their normal enlistment would be up then 
they do receive the reenlistment bonus. If a man enlisted and his 
enlistment normally expired—for example, if he enlisted prior to the 
Career Compensation Act, which became effective in 1949, he might 
fall, if he reenlists, in the old reenlistment allowances which were 
authorized by the Pay Readjustment Act. Then, under that law he 
draws $50 for each year of service since he last drew a reenlistment 
allowance. In that particular case he would draw a $50 fee for the 
year of his extension. 

However, under the Career Compensation Act, because the rates 
are more beneficial to him, he would most likely elect to enlist under 
the provisions of the Career Compensation Act and draw a larger 


> amount in advance, based on the term of his enlistment. In that 


case he draws the reenlistment bonus as distinguished from the 


reenlistment allowance. 


OBLIGATION 


Mr. Taper. I suppose that the obligations are not much to go by. 


_ I presume your expirations were not so much. 


* 


E < 





Colonel Datey. Much less in fiscal 1951, sir, than they will be in 
1952. 

Mr. Taser. The obligations would not be much to go by? 

Mr. Meneree. To date, sir, we have obligated $15,200,000, during 
the current year. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have. 


INTEREST ON SOLDIERS’ DEPOSITS 


Mr. Manon. Under project 410 you are requesting $2 million, 
~ which is $800,000 in excess of the funds which have been provided 
& for the current fiscal year. 
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Mr. Menereer. Mr. Chairman, that is purely an estimate based 
on the heavy discharge rate in 1952. At the present time the men 
draw their deposits on discharge and we do pay interest on those 
deposits from this fund. I think the $1,200,000 for the current year 
is probably optimistic, in that we have had the extensions and the 
men have not been getting out of the service. 


APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS 


Mr. Manon. For “Apprehension of deserters and payment of 
authorized donations,” project 411, you are requesting $400,000. 

Mr. Meneres. That is again predicated on the larger troop strength 
for 1952. 


EXPENSES OF MILITARY COURTS 


Mr. Manon. Would that same explanation apply to project 412? 
Mr. MenerFer. Yes, sir. It is purely an estimate based on the 
larger military activity. 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taper. What have been your obligations on projects 410 and 
411? 

General Decker. Project 410 was $500,000 as of April 30, sir. 
Project 411 was $245,000. 

The obligations on project 412, as of April 30, were $85,000. 

Mr. Manon. $150,000 is your best estimate? 

General Decker. That is right. 


PAY OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES AT MILITARY HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Manon. The next item is a project for “Pay of civilian em- 
ployees at military headquarters,” for which you are requesting 
$81,720,000. What sort of a breakdown do you have on that? 

General Decker. I think pages 112, 113, 114 and so on, give you 
the detail on that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How do you account for the increase over the current 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Meneree. In most areas, Mr. Chairman, the increase is a 
projection of current-year employment levels at installations which 
were activated or expanded on a phased basis in 1951 to service the 
expanding troop strength. This will continue throughout 1952. | 
am talking in terms here of the Army areas and the overseas com- 
mands. 

I planned to have representatives here for each one of these smaller 
items, but it is in the latter part of the afternoon, and if you wil! 
bear with me maybe I can give you more or less a broad estimate. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Menerer. The Secretary of the Army’s principal activity ' 
recruiting and processing of personnel for overseas employment and 
assisting and =f 2 yising Army commanders on the technical procedures 
of civilian employment matters. He has asked for an increase of 
4 man-years in 1952 due to his expanded activity. 
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DIRECTOR OF INTELLIGENCE 


The item for the Director of Intelligence is simply a projection of 
the current-year requirement, whereby we replaced 104 military per- 
sonnel in the Counterintelligence Center with civilians. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL 


The increase of approximately 400 positions for the Adjutant 
General, as was pointed out in the opening statement, is for the activa- 
tion of 2 new AG publication centers, one in San Francisco and one 
in New York, to provide for more expeditious distribution of mate- 
rials used in troop training, administration, supply, and matériel 
maintenance. 

Mr. Taper. Are those items related to the field? 

Mr. Menereer. Yes, sir; these are all field personnel, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 


PROVOST MARSHAL 


Mr. Menerer. The Provost Marshal’s requirement is one in which 
he carries out the provisions of the Geneva Convention, whereby 
every government must set up a central locating file for enemy prison- 
ers of war. He has a workload over there of integrating into the 
master file some 8 million wartime PW records that have come over 
from Europe since the agency was closed out there. These files 
must be integrated into the master file. Also, the Provost Marshal 
has the problem of the Korean and Chinese prisoners. To date he has 
received over 100,000 North Korean and Chinese prisoners’ records. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


The Judge Advocate General’s requirement is in his branch office 
at Fort Holabird, for which there is an increased request for 1952. 
The expansion there is due to the anticipated increase in the number 
of foreign and domestic claims that have to be settled. This office 
administratively passes and processes all claims against the Army. 
The greatest increase in the workload is due to claims for personal 
property that was lost, captured, or abandoned by military and 
civilian personnel of the Army during the Korean War. 


ARMY AREAS AND MILITARY DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 


The big item of increase, dollarwise, in this project is in the Army 
areas and the Military District of Washington. The decrease of 
positions in 1952 over 1951 is due to two factors. We have an ORC 
evaluation program—lI believe in the fourth supplemental we told you 
we would need some 258 or 260 positions to process that program. 
It was to be completed by June 30, which accounts for part of the 
drop-off in positions in 1952. 

The second factor of decrease in positions is that we thought, in the 
latter part of fiscal year 1952, there would be a leveling off of the 
troop load at some Army area installations and there could be some 
reduction in positions. 
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Otherwise the amount requested for 1952 as compared to 195! 
projects the anticipated June 30 employment level throughout the 
year. 

OVERSEAS COMMANDS 


The request of 11,826 positions in the overseas commands as com- 
pared to 11,300 in fiscal year 1951 is for increased requirements. 
Here I would like to amend the justifications a bit, based on a further 
review. The increases are in four areas: The Far East, the Caribbean 
in Austria, and the European command. 

If I may speak off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. That is your explanation of the $81 million required 
for pay of civilian employees? 

Mr. MENEFEE. Yes, sir; in general terms. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TYPE OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES AND NUMBER BY ACTIVITY 


Mr. Manon. What type of personnel are in project 413? 

Mr. Menerer. Generally speaking, they are the so-called overhead 
administrative personnel that no other appropriation in the Army 
provides for. Specifically, they are civilian personnel of the staff of 
the commanding officer, G-1, G-2, G-3, and chaplains, and so forth. 

Mr. Mauov. Is this the type of personnel, Colonel Perman, about 
which you were speaking? 

Colonel PermMan. Yes. That, in general, is personnel that is on 
the immediate staff of the post commander, with the exception of the 
special service personnel. 

Mr. Meneree. It also includes intelligence personnel and counter- 
intelligence. One big area is in the Army postal service, messenger 
service, and records administration for the whole Army in the field; 
personnel in machine records keeping units and general personnel not 
provided for specifically in other appropriations. 

Mr. Taser. So far as I can see from the items detailed on pages 114 
and 115 of the committee print, there is just one big item, and that is 
The Adjutant General. Right now how many do you have? 

Mr. Menereer. As of the end of April, which is our latest figure, we 
had an employment of 3,369. ; 

Mr. Taser. I would like to have those figures for each month, if 
you will. As to the first one, where you had the Secretary of the 
Army, how many do you have presently on the roll? 

Mr. Menerer. One hundred and thirty. 

Mr. Taser. And the Director of Intelligence? 

Mr. Menerer. There are none reported for the Director of Intelli- 
gence, because the replacement of the 104 military personnel is to 
take place, I believe, in May. 

Mr. Taser. The next one is the Provost Marshai. 

Mr. MeNEFEE. Sixty-four. 

Mr. Taser. Your next one is the Judge Advocate General. How 
many do you have there? : 

Mr. MENEFEE. Twenty-seven. An activity is to be transferred 
there during the next year in the number of 12 positions. So, for 
comparability, the Judge Advocate General would run approximately 
39. 
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Mr. Taser. The next one is the Army areas. Tell us what those 
are. 

Mr. Meneree. They are the personnel at camps, posts, and sta- 
tions in each of the Army areas in the United States. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have currently? 


REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY BY CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Menerer. We had through April 9, 784 for the Army areas 
and had projected plans to replace in May some 2,548 military per- 
sonnel and also to have some 258 personnel engaged in the ORC 
evaluation program, plus the staffing of the new installations that 
were to be opened in May and June. 

Mr. Taser. And you are anticipating a transfer in of 2,548? 

Mr. MENEFEE. Yes, sir; we are planning to replace 2,548 military 
personnel with civilians in the latter part of this fiscal year, plus 
approximately 258 people who would be engaged in the ORC evalua- 
tion program and probably some staffing of new installations to be 
opened in May. Colonel Perman, are all of those new installations 
open now? 

Colonel PeErmMAN. There is one in process of being opened, which 
will be completed in June. It will be in the May reports but is not 
in the April reports for the staffing of that installation. 

Mr. Menerer. I believe the directive on military replacement was 
that it was to take place in May. 

Colonel Penman. That is correct. We have already issued the 
authorization specifically earmarking the replacement of military 
by civilians in those installations. It went out about the 2d of May; 
so it will not be reflected in the April obligations. : 

Mr. Menerer. The figure of overseas commands through April 
was 10,118. 

Mr. Taser. What were your obligations on that item? 

Mr. Menerer. Through April they were $50,846,456 or, in round 
figures, $50,850,000. 

Mr. Taser. How much were they for April? 

Mr. Menerer. For the month of April, $6,563,000. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF CONTRACT SURGEONS 


Mr. Manon. How do you arrive at your figure under ‘‘Project 414” 
for pay and allowances of contract surgeons? 

Mr. Menerer. That is developed in two ways: We know at the 
present time from the records of the Surgeon General how many con- 
tract Surgeons are on duty. We also have the projected requirements . 
of all Army areas, posts, depots, arsenals, and so forth, that are to be 
expanded or opened in the next fiscal year. There is a statutory rate 
of pay for contract surgeons. Full-time contract surgeons draw pay 
and allowances of commissioned officers of the second pay grade, while 
the part-time contract surgeons receive the amounts stipulated in 
their contracts. The average of the part-time surgeons is $1,800. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you need contract surgeons? 

Mr. Menerer. The contract surgeon supplements the need for a 
medical officer. As was pointed out, there are many of those smaller 
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installations where, due to the shortage of medical officers and the 
population of the place, it is much cheaper and more feasible to have 
a contract surgeon. 

Mr. Manon. And you do not immobilize a man who might be 
doing greater service otherwise in civilian and military life. 

Mr Macouen. That is right. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF ENEMY PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. Manon. Project 425, ‘‘Pay and allowance of enemy prisoners 
of war,” indicates a requirement in fiscal year 1952 of $2,100,000, 
which is a reduction in the sum of $300,000 below your estimate for 
1951 fiscal year. Why is that? 


REQUIRED BY GENEVA CONVENTION 


Mr. Menerer. That is simply a contingency item we have sub- 
mitted. By that, I mean the United States will abide by all rules of 
warfare in connection with the Chinese Communists and the Koreans. 
We do not know what their rate of pay is. So far as we know, we 
have not paid any, but we definitely do have a contingent liability, 
and this represents our best estimate of that liability. Whether it 
will ever be paid out or not is dependent on the responsibility of the 
United States as distinguished from that of United Nations for these 
prisoners. ‘ 

Mr. Taser. You have not paid anything? 

Mr. Meneree. We have not paid anything. 

Mr. Manon. This pay would be under the Geneva Convention and 
all that business? 

Mr. MeneEFerE. Yes, sir. This estimate is roughly at the rate of $1 
per month per man. Under the rules of the Geneva Convention, an 
officer or enlisted man draws a rate based on the rate of pay of the 
nation that he served. In addition to that, if you work an enlisted 
man, you pay him a certain nominal rate. All of the money is in the 
form of canteen checks for toilet articles and so forth. The money 
itself is not paid to the man until he is repatriated. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that concludes the “Pay of the Army,” 
General Decker. 

General Decker. That concludes the subappropriation “Pay of 
the Army.” We still have ‘Travel of the Army” and “Finance 
Service” in this appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. I realize that. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. We will resume our hearing on 
Monday at 10 o’clock. 


Monpay, June 11, 1951. 


TRAVEL OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Manon. We shall continue our hearings on ‘Finance Service, 
Army,” and take up at this time the subappropriation, “Travel of the 
Army.” We shall insert in the record at this point pages 123 and 
124 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Summary of direct obligations, by object 
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| | 
| Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
a Objective class | fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
a 19590 | 1951 1982 
E se fas aerate ee 
: he A aie Ril sis cilia willl ah nds aioe acaedcknaoans | $65, 136,132 | $135, 545,500 | $193, 080,000 
ie 03 Transportation of things. ..-.......-..----.------..----- -| 11,726, 652 37, 693, 500 55, 340, 000 
: 07 Other contractual services---......-.....-.-.-.-.--.----.- 1,311, 755 3, 757, 000 5, 580, 000 
oh — ee | ee | 
: Migtet Mieeet GUNNS. ooo) es kei, 78,174,539 | 176,996,000 | 254,000, 000 
Bete otk coer ar aera ; 
Summary of direct obligations, by projects 
Project | Purpose of project | Actual, fiscal Estimate, fis-| Estimate, fis- 
No. | ; 4 


| year 1950 | cal year 1951 | cal year 1952 





431 | Travel ef individuals and organized units, perma- 
nent change of station. -..-............--.....-- 


i | $65, 679,956 | $155, 600,000 | $223, 500, 000 
432 | Travel of individuals, other than permanent change | 








! 

De AS cate nie on ese aun editied terse ene seen 7, 244,583 | 13, 096, 000 18, 000, 000 
435 | Furlough travel allowance upon reenlistment___-___- | S53 ON0i). oa eee: 
439 | Temporary duty travel of individuals attending | S 

i WM Ridnctes oe cesta p and psc dnt cans edendbacae’ | 2, 500, 000 | 8, 300, 000 12, 500, 000 

Total, direct obligations._.________- Se, 78, 174,539 | 176, 996, 000 254, 000, 000 


















Mr. Manon. Colonél Smith, do you have any further statement 
you wish to make about travel of the Army? 

Colonel Smirx. No, sir; not any more than the statement that I 
made at the beginning of this session. 
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Mr. Manon. I should like to ask you some general questions and 
some specific questions in regard to the entire request. You have 
given us considerable information in your general statement, which 
you made last Friday. What travel, in the Army, would not be 
included in this estimate of $254 million for travel? 

Colonel Smirn. Special field exercises 

Mr. Manon. For example? 

Colonel Smiru. Special field exercises would come under a separate 
appropriation. In that appropriation there are funds for the purpose 
of paying for travel that specifically provides for field exercises, such 
as Tar Heel, and other maneuvers. 

Mr. Manon. This request includes all other travel; does it? 

Colonel Smrrns It includes all travel of military and _ civilian 
personnel; yes, sir. 

Mr. Meneree. Travel in the Technical Service appropriations, that 
deals with development, procurement, production, maintenance, or 
construction activities, is chargeable to those appropriations to carry 
out the cost-accounting feature. There is also some travel provided 
in the “ORC,” “ROTC,” and “ National Guard’’ appropriations. 

General Decker. There is also a small amount in ‘Contingencies 
of the Army,” for congressional travel, as you are aware. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any other exceptions? 

Mr. Menerer. No, sir; except that water transportation to over- 
seas areas is in ‘Transportation Service, Army,’ or “‘MSTS’ now, 
with the exception of commercial ocean transportation, which is 
still in “Travel of the Army.” 
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Mr. Manon. If the Fourth Division, for example, were being sent to 
Europe, from what appropriation would that. travel be paid? 

Mr. Menerez. It would be paid out of “Travel of the Army” 
until they embark. After that, it is either Transportation Service, 
Army, or the Navy appropriation for MSTS. 


TYPES OF TRAVEL INCLUDED 


Mr. Manon. Then most of this travel is travel within continental 
United States? 

Mr. MENEFEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is it principally travel by railroad? 

Colonel Smiru. Yes, sir. We take care of all travel by railroad. 
The = air travel that might be allowed would be commercial air 
travel. : 

Mr. Manon. For civilians and military? 

Colonel Smirx. On other than Air Force planes. Where it is a 
commercial plane, we pay for it out of ‘Travel of the Army.” 

Mr. Manon. If Army people have to make trips about the country, 
is it customary for the travel to be made by Air Force planes or is it 
provided by commercial air? 

Mr. Menerer. By Air Force planes if there are any available going 
to that given area. Otherwise, it is commefcial. 

Mr. Manon. How much money is in here for commercial travel? 

Mr. MeNnEFEE. We do not have a breakdown for air travel, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How much is in the bill for travel by railroad? What 
short of a breakdown do you have? 


TRAVEL OF INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANIZED UNITS, PERMANENT CHANGE 
OF STATION 


*. 

Mr. MENEFEE. We have no breakdown by types of travel, for this 
reason, sir: Generally speaking, in the mileage portion of the per- 
manent change of station appropriation, a man receives 6 cents per 
mile for travel. He can take that and pay his own transportation. 
He can draw a transportation request and receive the difference. He 
can use his own car and receive reimbursement at the mileage rate of 
6 cents per mile, or he may elect to go at $9 per diem plus transporta- 
tion. So that there is really no breakdown by types of travel. It isa 
question of the major category and travel to permanent change of 
station is the only break-out we have. 

Colonel Smiru. It would be impossible to project a year in advance 
or several months in advance exactly what type of travel is to be per- 
formed. That rests within the limitations of the amount of money 
that is available. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately what proportion of the travel is rep- 
resented by that of a man using his own car? 

Mr. Meneree. I should think over-all in the Army it would be 
very small because of the tremendous number of enlisted men who 
are traveling on troop movements. I think in most cases where an 
officer travels from one place in the zone of interior to another, his 
travel would be by his own automobile. But that amount of travel 
in comparision to the over-all Army travel would be a very small 
proportion. 
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General Decker. Mr. Chairman, I might add a little bit there for 
clarification. So far as permanent change of station orders are con- 
cerned, it makes no difference in the ultimate expense to the Govern- 
ment as to the mode of travel elected by the individual. If he does 
it in his private car, and does it more cheaply than he could by regular 
rail movement, he gets the difference. If he goes by airplane and 
takes his family and it costs more, he has to reimburse the Govern- 
ment for the extra cost. So actually it works out on a straight mileage 
basis insofar as permanent change of station moves are concerned. 

Mr. Manon. So that under ‘Travel’? you calculate about how 
many people will move and about how far they will have to go and 
you know approximately how much it will cost, so that their mode 
of travel is not so important so far as this appropriation is concerned? 

General Decker. That is right. 


PREVENTION OF UNNECESSARY TRAVEL 


Mr. Manon. What procedure is followed in order to prevent 
unnecessary travel? If you are shipping these units all over the 
country without regard to the travel cost, you can run up a big 
travel bill. 

General Decker. The policy is to keep travel to the minimum insofar 
as it is possible to do so and still carry out the missions of the Army. 
Insofar as individuals are concerned, that is applied by prescribing a 
length of tour; for instance, an officer in the Pentagon is detailed as 
a general rule for a period of at least 3 years before he is moved. 
There are other periods of time applicable to overseas areas. A man is 
supposed to stay there for a certain length of time before he is eligible 
to return. That tends to hold down travel to the minimum. 

The same thing is true with units. We never move a unit unless 
there is some cogent reason for moving it. Individuals have to move 
around. For instance, a man who comes into the service first of all 
goes to a place where he gets basic training. He will go to a replace- 
ment center, then to where he can receive the training of the branch to 
which he is to be assigned. He might have to move from the basic 
training station to the station where he would receive his specialist 
training. After he completes that, he is assigned to a unit in which 
he has been fitted by training to serve. Ordinarily he would not move 
from there again unless the unit itself moved, or there were some 
particular reason for moving him. 

They may have to call on units to furnish replacements to go to 
Korea, which means another move for the individual; not the unit 


» necessarily. So there is quite a bit of movement in connection with 


the early entrance into the service of the enlisted man. We try to 
stabilize that as much as we can. Where there is a rapid turn-over in 
personnel, such as we will have in the fiscal year 1952 travel costs, of 
course, will go up and there is no way of avoiding that, although it is 
the policy of the Department to keep that travel down to the absolute 
minimum, 


TRAVEL ON ENTRY INTO SERVICE 


Mr. Manon. On page 4 of your opening statement, Colonel Smith, 
you said that travel incident to entry into the service represents 
about 5 percent of the total cost? 
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Colonel Smirx. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You pay for a man’s travel from the place where he 
enters the service to the place where he is stationed or where he is 
sent for his original training, is that right? 

Coionel Smirx. Yes, sir; that is the cost of travel of officers to first 
duty station and enlisted personnel from recruiting station to the 

reception center. That is paid for by the Government. 

Mr. Manon. That takes a 5-percent slice out of the transportation 
dollar? 

Colonel Smitru. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have them assembled somewhere and take 
them en bloc? 

Colonel Smith. I think the answer to that is that it depends upon 
the situation. I mean by that, if you have a small station it might be 
necessary to take them individually. But if you have a large station 
it would be done en bloc. It may be necessary sometimes to get 2 
special! train for that purpose. 

General Decker. Mr. Taber, as I remember it, any move involving 
more than 15 people is made as a troop movement. 

Colonel Smrrn. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. As I remember it, in the old days, the soldiers went 
by regular coach, especially when you did not have a large troop 
movement. On the other hand, I have noticed on trains, men going 
to stations, men who were just being inducted, were going by pullman. 
What regulations do you have on that? 


JOINT TRAVEL REGULATIONS 


Colonel Smirx. The joint travel regulations prescribe that; in 
other words, the enlisted man travels on exactly the same basis as 
the officer, today. 

Mr. Manon. Has that always been the case? 

Colonel Smrrx. No, sir; it was not the case prior to the enactment 
of the joint travel regulations. A man was furnished transportation 
and a meal ticket to get to his destination. I am now talking about 
the enlisted man. The officer went on a mileage basis and he traveled 
in pullman. But that has all been changed in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Manon. They all travel by pullman now? 

Colonel Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, that has increased the cost? 

Colonel Smrru. Definitely; yes, sir. 

Colonel DaLtey. Mr. Chairman, I have here a copy of the latest 
Army regulation on travel which I would be happy to submit to the 
committee, if you wish. It is dated May 4, 1951. 

Mr. Manon. How long is it? 

Colonel Datey. Four full pages. It is unclassified. 

Mr. Manon. You may submit it to the committee. We shall not 
put it in the record at this time. 

With reference to training and deployment in the zone of interior 
including troop movements during their period of training and also 
in connection with their deployment after training to said station. 
you figure 45 percent of the funds would be utilized for that? 

Colonel Smrru. Yes, sir. In other words, a man after he has gone 
to his reception center must get his basic training. After he has com- 
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pleted his basic training, then he is assigned to a unit and whether the 
unit is in the zone of interior, or he goes overseas, he is transferred 
from his point of basic training to his new organization. 

Mr. Manon. That takes care of about half the money that you are 
asking for. Has there been any effort to streamline this operation 
so that there is the minimum of travel commensurate with the proper 
procedure? 

Colonel Samira. It is rather difficult, Mr. Chairman, to streamline. 
I assume you have in mind, if the man was trained at a given station, 
he might remain at that station and no travel would be necessary? 

Mr. Manon. Well, no; I do not see that that would be possible. 
But if you could keep from shuttling him back and forth across the 
continent, that would help. 

General Decker. I think that is considered very definitely by the 
Army. Asa matter of fact, the location of our training installations is 
such geographically as to be available to relieve the inflow from the 
various sections of the country. In other words, they are located 
near the centers of povulation, so that we do not bave to take people 
so far away from their bomes. For instance, we have them on the east 
coast, we have them in the South, we have them in the central part of 
the country, and we have them on the west coast, to take care of the 
populations in those various areas. 


OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


Mr. Manon. Twenty-two percent of the transportation dollar 
goes to travel to and from overseas. There is not much you can do 
about changing that situation, I suppose. 

General Decker. No, sir; there is not. As a matter of fact, travel 
to and from overseas areas was frozen once Korea started. It is 
about to be relaxed now and we will start moving people, but as a 
general proposition, we have tried to cut that down to the minimum 
again. But you cannot leave people overseas indefinitely. We have 
prescribed the tour that we think is the maximum that is conducive 
to health, morale, and other conditions. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, these people who are brought back from 
overseas and who are transported overseas, the cost of that travel is 
borne otherwise? 

General Decker. It is borne by the appropriation ‘Transportation 
service, Army.” If the movement is made by naval vessel, we have 
to reimburse the Navy for the cost of the move. 

Colonel Datey. Mr. Chairman, I might say there that one big 
factor in our increased travel cost is that over half of the Army will 
serve an average of 24 months’ service. Overseas we count on selectees 
for about 18 months, which would increase our travel requirement. 

Mr. Manon. When people are separated from the service, you are 
required to pay for their transportation back to their homes? — 

Colonel Smrru. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And that transportation is first-class transportation? 
Colonel Smiru. He receives a travel allowance in lieu of transporta- 
lion at a rate of 6 cents a mile. 

Mr. Manon. Nineteen percent of the funds would go for that 
purpose. In your breakdown on page 124 you attempt to show 
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through projects 431, 432, and 439 where the money goes, in broad 
outline? 
Colonel Smirx. That is correct. 













































TRAVEL OF INDIVIDUALS, OTHER THAN PERMANENT CHANGE OF 
STATION 






Mr. Manon. For travel of individuals, other than permanent. 
change of station, for which you are asking $18 million, you have set 
out on page 126. Will you amplify that somewhat? 

Colonel Smit. This project provides funds for travel of individuals 
on “temporary duty”’ in connection with essential administrative and 
operational activities of the Department of the Army. Some of the 
many types of travel provided for under this project are: Travel in 
connection with investigations, inspections, schools, safety programs, 
industrial mobilization, recruiting, audits, intelligence and counter 
intelligence, and security courier service, and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. If you go out from headquarters to inspect installa- 
tions of various kinds, in order io try to promote efficiency, and to 
know what is happening in the field, would the appropriation for that 
travel come under project 432? 

Colonel Smirx. It would come out of this project; ves, sir. In 
other words, we call that temporary duty travel as distinguished from 
permanent change of station travel. 

Mr. Manon. If the Inspector General sends out teams to Fort 
Benning or Fort Campbell, the money for that would come from this 
project? 

Colonel Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This appropriation has gone up considerably since 
1950. 


CONTROL OF EXPENSES 





Mr. MENEFEE. If you will excuse me, sir, the committee has always 
shown quite a bit of interest in this particular project, because it was 
felt, I believe, at the time of the 1949 hearings that something should 
be done about it. Since that time we have taken all possible steps to 
control the project and I think we have done a good job on it. | 
believe the committee complimented us on it last year. 

In comparison to 1949, for example, we spent $17.8 million on this 
project, with an average troop strength of 1,060,900. We went back 
to an average of approximately 630,000 troops in 1950 and held the 
project down to approximately $7.2 million by exercise of strict con- 
trol. Next year we are to provide for an average troop strength of 
1,531,200, and are asking for $18 million, as compared to the $17 
million that we spent for approximately 1 million men in 1949. 

During this year, however, we have had to reactivate many new 
stations, take care of about a 100-percent expansion in the troop 
strength and I still think that we are doing a pretty good job under 
this project. considering that there has been a rather sizable increase 
in cost of travel since 1949. 

For example, as the colonel pointed out, the joint travel regulation 
authorized an increase from a maximum of $7 to a maximum of 
$9 in military per diem. Since 1949 we have had an increase of $6 to 
$9 in civilian per diem. We have had a 20-percent increase in the 
cost of travel. 
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In that connection, last week, there was authorized a 15-percent 
increase in the cost of pullman travel, which is not included in this 
estimate. The Office of the Secretary of Defense went to the ICC 
and asked for a rehearing on the 15-percent increase, but it was 
turned down. All in all we have watched these estimates from the 
time they came from the field, throughout their review, and I believe 
that they are sound. 

Mr. Manon. There has been a feeling for years that there was 
room for economy in travel of the Army, as you have pointed out. 
We have tried to do what we could to move toward that end and the 
steps which you have taken would indicate that you have made some 
progress in keeping this appropriation on a sound basis, as much as 
you could. 

’ Mr. Meneresr. It is strictly a controlled project, sir. 


TEMPORARY DUTY TRAVEL OF INDIVIDUALS ATTENDING SCHOOL 


Mr. Manon. Project 439 is “Temporary duty travel of individuals 
attending schools.’’ What sort of schools are included? 

Colonel Smirx. Military schools and civilian institutions where 
training is conducted. This is limited, however, in this particular 
project, to schools of less than 5 months’ duration. We have done 
that for the purpose of preventing the travel of dependents of officers 
going to these particular schools. In other words, the officer is on 
temporary duty and he is not entitled to transport his dependents 
going to a school of less than 5 months’ duration. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


REIMBURSABLE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. SHerparp. On page 124 of the justifications you indicate a 
total of $254 million. notice on page 128 you have a project 
“Reimbursable activities.’’ That totals $844,000. Is that deducted 
from the $254 million, or is the $254 million a net figure? 

Mr. Meneree. The $254 million is nét of the anticipated reimburs- 
able items. That is broken out on page 122, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SHepparp. Then you have deducted the figure reflected on 
page 128, under “‘Reimbursable activities,’ from the total request 
which you are making, leaving a net figure of $254 million, is that 
correct? 

Mr. MEeNnEFEE. The total estimated obligations are $254,844,000, 
so the request is net of the anticipated reimbursements. 


OFFICERS ASSIGNED TO DUTY WITH SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to officers who are assigned to 
Selective Service duty, while that is a reimbursable item, what are 
those officers doing? 

Mr. Menerer. The Selective Service appropriation provides for 
reimbursement of pay and allowances of officers and travel allowances 
of officers assigned to the Selective Service System. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I know, but what are the duties of those officers 
who are presently operating with the Selective Service System? 
What are their functions? : 
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Colonel Datey. They are in the Office of the Director here. There 
are also a number in each State headquarters operating the Selective 
Service System. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Why are we using military personnel in those 
capacities, particularly in view of the fact that the Army indicates 
they are having difficulty in getting manpower? 

Colonel Datey. I am afraid General Hershey would have to 
answer that. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. In other words, General Hershey has made a re- 
quest of the Department for the assignment of personnel to the 
Selective Service System, and you have assigned them? 

Colonel Datey. That is right. You might recall that was specified 
in the Selective Service Act , that military personnel on duty with 
the Office of Selective Service would be reimbursable. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is right. But there was nothing in the act 
that made it mandatory for Mr. Hershey to use military personnel? 

Colonel Datey. That is right. 


























NUMBER OF PERSONNAL 





ASSIGNED TO SELECTIVE SERVICE 





Mr. SHEPPARD. How many men are employed in that duty? What 
is the total number of personnel involved in this $44,000 request— 
how many individuals are involved? 

Colonel Datey. As far as Army personnel with Selective Service 
are concerned, the number is very small. I do not have the number 
with me, but I can furnish that. 

Mr. SHepparD. Please do so. Supply the number and the rank of 
the personnel who are involved. 

Colonel Datry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is all. 

(The matter referred to follows:) * 















Army iat on duty with Office of Selective Service as of Mar. 31, 1951 


Total United States! Overseas 
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SELECTION OF CLASS OF RAIL 





ACCOMMODATION 


Mr. Ritey. Do you furnish pullman accommodations for travel, 
whether it is day or night travel? 

Colonel Smirn. Yes. Any individual on military service is entitled 
to first-class transportation, which might include either a chair or a 
pullman, as the case may be. But it is first-class transportation. 

Mr. Rivey. Are these modern chair cars considered first-class 
transportation? 

Colonel Smirx. On certain runs, short runs, yes; that is, where there 
are no pullman accommodations, for example. If you were to go from 
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here to New York, a chair-car accommodation would be considered 
on the same basis as a pullman. 

Mr. Rixey. Is that under law or regulation of the Army? 

Colonel Smirux. That is regulation, issued pursuant to Public Law 
351, Eighty-first Congress. ' 

Mr. Ritey. There are some of these streamlined trains I would 
rather ride on than pullmans and some of them make better time. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would clarify this situation, if you can. 
Let us assume that today a group of soldiers were going from Wash- 
ington to New York. Would they be entitled to coach accommoda- 
tions or pullman? Would they ride in the coach? 

Colonel Smirn. I am sure they would, Mr. Chairman. There 
there is a question of distance involved. That is a daytime proposi- 
tion. If the distance were considerably longer, and they had to 
travel overnight, pullman accommodations would be furnished. 

Mr. Manon. If they were going from here to Florida—and some 
very fine streamlined trains are furnished in that service, on which 
you ride coach all the way, even though the trip is overnight, and 
even though the train might have ample accommodations—if you 
were going from here to Florida and overnight travel would be in- 
volved, which would be the case if you were going by rail, would they 
go pullman all the way? Or do you know? 

Colonel SmirH. Again I would like to repeat that they are entitled 
to first-class accommodations and if that includes pullman, yes. If it 
did not include pullman, but it was a streamlined train, then they 
would be required to use the accommodations that were furnished. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am sorry, but I do not think that that is quite 
clear. The controlling factor is whether or not the transportation 
represents overnight transportation, or whether it is just a daytime 
ride. It seems to me the classification first-class is immaterial. The 
controlling element is whether he has to ride overnight or not. If he 
started at 6 or 7 o’clock in the morning and would arrive at 10 o'clock 
at night, first-class transportation could be that of a chair car. But 
if it is not overnight to arrive on the next day, is it not automatic 
that they get the pullman? : 

Colonel Smrru. I think that is substantially correct. 

Mr. Taper. Colonel, what does the regulation provide? 

Mr. Ritey. That was the question that I was raising. If you were 
sending a man from Washington to Fort Bragg, no pullman would be 
involved. If he were going to some camp in Florida, then I think he 
would be entitled to pullman. But I do not see why he should ride 
pullman in the daytime, when they have these splendid cars on the 
trains now. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, what does the regulation say? Put in the 
record that portion of the regulation which treats of this subject. I 
do not know whether it is specific enough to be of any value. 

Colonel DaLtey. Mr. Chairman, it is not that specific in this par- 
ticular regulation. However, I would like to read one short paragraph 
if I may. 

All agencies authorized to issue travel orders for enlisted personnel will exercise 
the strictest economy in the issuance of travel orders. Each case will be reviewed 


to substantiate the necessity for the move and to see that the move, if necessary, 
is executed in the most economical manner. 
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If a man is traveling from here to New York, he would not go by 
pullman. I think that is the point that vou wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Manon. I think the point that Mr. Riley brings out is tha: 
some of these streamlined trains, all-coach, perhaps, that do travel 
at night, are not very bad transportation. As I understand, vour 
answer to the question is that you provide them with pullman trans- 
portation if overnight travel is involved. 

Colonel Dairy. That is correct. 

General Decker. There are certain criteria we use to determine 
whether a man is entitled to pullman or some other type of trans- 
portation. I shall have that furnished for the record. 

Mr. Manon. | think that it should be clear on the record. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 


1. Par. 2051 (revised), Chapter 2, Part B of Joint Travel Regulations, effective 
1 April 1951, states: 

2051 ALLOWED ACCOMMODATIONS.— When a member (See note 1, below 
not traveling as a part of a group as defined in par. 4100 (see note 2, below) is 
entitled to transportation in kind and requests government transportation re- 
quests, such member will be furnished first-class transportation, including sleeping 
accommodations or parlor car seat when required, in conformity with regulations 
of the respective services. If first-class transportation is not available, the next 
lower class available will be furnished. Members traveling as part of a group 
as defined in par. 4100 will be furnished transportation and authorized accommods- 
tions in conformity with regulations of the respective services * 

Note 1: The term “member”, unless otherwise qualified, means a coi- 
missioned officer, commissioned warrant officer, and enlisted person, including 
a retired person, of the uniformed services. "As used in this definition the 
words ‘‘retired person’”’ shall include members of the Fleet Reserve and Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve who are in receipt of retainer pay. 

Note 2: Par. 4100 defines group travel as being a movement of 3 or more 
members traveling under one order from the same point of origin to the same 
destination. 

2. Department of Army Radio 26696 (19 March 1951) from the Adjutant 
General, quotes the following criteria for determination of travel accommodations 

* * Me smber not traveling as part of group defined in par. 4100 JTR 

will "be furnished Ist class transportation and seat in parlor or sleeping car for 
day journey or lower berth in standard sleeping car when journey requires sleeping 
accommodations for one or more nights; members traveling as part of group 
defined in par. 4100 JTR will be furnished coach class transportation for da) 
journey or sleeping car accommodations for one or more nights, tourist if available, 
otherwise standard on basis two persons to section that is equal number lower and 
upper berths. 


Mr. Taser. I think that you had better tell us about it this after- 
noon. 


OBLIGATIONS BY 





ACTIVITY 


How much have you obligated so far out of the $179,996,000 appear- 
ing on page 124? How much have you so far obligated? 

Mr. MENEFEE. We have obligated, to April, $145,244,266. 

Mr. Taser. What are your obligations for April? 

Mr. Menerer. Total obligations were $17,171,441. 

Mr. Taser. Can you break it down? 

Mr. Menerer. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. What were they on the item that appears in the 
amount of $158,500,000 appearing on page 124? 

Mr. Meneree. | would like to make a statement, if I may, sir. 
The total shown on the various sheets for ‘Travel of the Army” 
should be reduced by $3,000,000, which was the cut taken by the 
Senate, and concurred in by the House, in the fourth supplemental. 
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Mr. Taser. You mean that the figure should be $176,000,000 
instead of $179,000,000; is that it? 

Mr. Menerez. It should be $177,000,000 in lieu of the $180,000,000 
for the over-all. 

Mr. Taper. In the book that is the figure that should appear? 

Mr. MENEFEE. $177,000,000, since the bill was signed after the 
estimate was submitted. 

The obligations for project 431, through the month of April, totaled 
$129,200,000. 

The obligations for the month of April were $14,600,000. 

Mr. Taser. Now, the travel of individuals. ° 

Mr. Menerer. Other than permanent change of station, the 
$13,000,000 item, the cumulative obligations in that project are 
$9,878,000. The April obligation was $1,363,591. 

Mr. Taper. Give me the information there on the school travel. 

Mr. Meneresr. Obligations through April were $6,156,246 for 
project 439. The April obligation was $1,207,850. 

Mr. Taser. Now, you go over to another page, page 125, and 
you show a breakdown of the figure of $223,500,000. Why do you 
need so much money? How much is obligated on those projects? 

Mr. Meneree. Are you speaking now of page 125? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. | have the $158,000,000 figure, but I want to see 
how that divides up and how the obligations divide up. 

Mr. Meneree. The total amount obligated through April for that 
figure was $129,000,000. 

Mr. Taser. You gave me that before. I want the breakdown on 
page 125 of objects 02, 03, and 07. 

Mr. Meneree. I do not have it broken down by objects. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Taser. The thing that bothers me is how you need such an 
everlastingly large amount for the ‘“Transportation of things.” It 
looks to me like that is quite overdone. 

Mr. Menerer. | might explain that by saying that it provides not 
only for the transportation of the household goods of these personnel 
but their organizational impedimenta. If an Infantry division, or an 
armored division moves, the transportation of things is a part of the 
cost of the movement; so, in a wartime operation the cost of ‘“Trans- 
portation of things’? would show a sizable increase over normal times, 
when only transportation of household goods would be included in it. 

Mr..Taper. Your item in 1950 was $11,700,000 for the ‘“Trans- 
portation of things,” and at that time you had an average of about 
650,000 men. 

Mr. Menerer. About 630,000. 

Mr. Taper. What will the average be for 1951? 

Mr. Menerer. 1,089,374. 

_ Mr. Taser. With a 66-percent increase in personnel, the figure 
jumps up 200 percent. 

Mr. Menerer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. It seems like that is an exaggeration of what the re- 
quirements should be. 

Mr. Menerer. No, sir. If you will remember, Korea started so 
late in 1950 that there was practically no transportation of organized 
units that took place in that year. 
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Mr. Taser. Nor was there any increase to amount to anything. 

Mr. Meneree. That is correct. In 1951 we are going from ap- 
proximately 593,000 troops to 1,552,000, with a pins ani 2 increase 
in organizational movements and oversea deployment, which has 
increased the cost of this project tremendously, particularly since 
most movements are from west coast ports. 

Mr. Taser. 1952 compared with 1951 does not attract so much 
attention, but the figures on expenditures for 1951 as compared with 
1950 do attract attention. 

Mr. Menerer. That is correct. The only comparison I can make 
is a peacetime operation against a wartime operation. I might say 
that through March we have recorded expenditures of approximately 
$19,000,000 for the ‘Transportation of things,” and those bills run 
about 3 months behind time, sir. 

General Reever. Five divisions have been moved this year with 
all of their equipment. 

Mr. Menerer. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. This would not cover the ocean transportation. 

General Rereper. No, sir. This just gets them to the ports. 

Colonel Dary. It is not overseas. 

General Reeper. This pays transportation as far as the port. 

Mr. Meneree. Only to the port, unless there is an exception and 
they have to travel by commercial ocean transportation, which would 
be a small item in this “Transportation of things.” 

General Rereprr. This takes them from their home station to the 
port. 


DETERMINATION OF PERMANENT OR TEMPORARY CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. SHepparp. Gentlemen, what is the limitation that the trans- 
portation officers have? For example, Regiment X is going to be 
transferred to the Pacific coast, but you know the period of service 
of Regiment X is not going to be in excess of 60 days. Now, this is 
just a hypothetical question. Would the transportation officer issue 
orders for the removal of a man’s household effects in a circumstance 
of that character? 

Mr. Menerer. The only exception that I can think of, as dis- 
tinguished from a regiment, is where an officer might be going to a 
school over 5 months’ duration, and in that case he could move his 
household goods; but, generally speaking, if a regiment moves from 
a post, the only household goods that would be moved would be the 
evacuation of the officer’s dependents’ household goods from the post, 
since the regiment is moved to the west coast for oversea deployment. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are positive that operates in the way you have 
described it; in other words, they do not issue transportation orders 
for household effects when they go, say, from Georgia to California, 
and it is known that the regiment is going to be in California only 
50 days? 

General Decker. If I may speak to that point, it all depends upon 
whether the order states that it is a permanent change of station or a 
temporary change of station. If it is a permanent change of station, 
we move all of the impedimenta. If it is a temporary change of 
station, we do not. In the case that you mentioned, it would cer- 
tainly be a temporary change of station if it was intended that the 
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regiment return to its original station; so, none of the household goods 
or dependents would be authorized for movement. 

Mr. SHepparD. What is the time element that is given the trans- 
portation officers for them to determine that line of demarcation 
between permanent and temporary? 

General Reever. The transportation officer does not decide that. 
It is decided by the staff. 

Mr. SHepparpD. I grant that, but certainly the staff does have 
some criteria to give to the transportation officer who issues the 
traveling orders, clearance, as it were—is that not true? 

General Decker. If the determination is made that this unit is 
going to be permanently stationed at its new location, or if the dura- 
tion of the stay is to be an extended one, then it probably would be 
made as a permanent change of station; however, if it is foreseen that 
they will return to their present station, or some other station at the 
termination of that duty, it is called a temporary change of station. 

Mr. SuHepparp. But there is no clear-cut line used as criteria for 
permanence as distinguished from temporary? 

General Reever. Not that I know of, sir, except in the case of 
personnel attending school. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is an individual case. We know that it would 
be entirely different there. 1 am talking about where there is a move- 


‘ment of troops of reasonable size. 


General Reever. There is no such criteria that I am familiar with. 
Mr. Suepparp. Thank you very much, Mr. Taber. 


INCREASE IN TRAVEL UNDER TEMPORARY CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Taser. I would like for you to turn to this temporary duty 


item. There you seem to have your April figures worked up to almost 
$1,500,000. Why should this item run as much as this at this time? 
All of this travel such as Mr. Sheppard has just been asking about 
comes under the other head, I would imagine, where you are moving 
troops to the coast for embarkation. It would come there, would it 
not, under “‘item 02”’? 

General Decker. It would, sir. 

Mr. Taser. This seems to be 02, also. 

Mr. MenereEkr. It is a type of travel. One is permanent change of 
station and the other is temporary change of station. 

Mr. Taser. Why would that item be up as high as $18,000,000 in 
1952? It sounds like this temporary travel business would kind of 
drop off a bit as your activities settle down more or less. 

Mr. Menerer. Quite a bit is involved with the troops. For 
example, the obligations increased from approximately $750,000 to 
the April figure of approximately $1,400,000, because of the increase 
in the size of the Army and the activation of stations, and so forth. 
We are maintaining a troop strength next year of approximately what 
it will be at the close of this year, and I think your inspections, your 
industrial mobilization, your recruiting, your auditing, and intelligence 
and counterintelligence, and the other types of travel that are paid 
for out of this project will carry it along at about the level of the close 
of this year. 

As I mentioned before, you had a rather sizable increase in military 
per diem by action of law in the latter quarter of the current fiscal year. 
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TRAVEL PAY ON DISCHARGE 


Mr. Taper. You say on page 125 that the amount includes 
travel pay on discharge to approximately 630,000 individuals. Frank- 
ly, I would assume that is the group whose terms would run out where 
enlistments have been extended. Will you tell me how you get such 
a large figure? 

Colonel Dautry. The total loss. to which you refer also includes 
personnel whose enlistments are up, but who will reenlist. That is 
almost 200,000 of the total figure that you mentioned. The re- 
mainder will be those whose enlistments are up and will not reenlist, 
and the Reservists being separated from the service, so we have a net 
loss of something over 400,000, and we must pay their transportation 
costs to their homes, and also for the personnel who reenlist. 


FINANCE SERVICE 


Mr. Manon. We will now turn to tab 6 of the justifications, 
“Finance Service Army, Finance Service,’’ and we will place into the 
record at this point pages 132 and 133. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 













































































Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
Objective class fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1950 1951 1952 

Total number of permanent positions nian Ahcte beeg Hy FE 8, 666 13, 456 18, 536 
Average number of all employees. -..............--..---..--.- 8, 296 10, 398 14, 221 
MBE Ne aE ene SEAS Lee Tt $25,955,218 | $34, 612, 940, $47, 543, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities_.................-..--. 139, 267 425, 000 700, 000 
Se ae ee ee ee ee 78, 060 180, 000 
Tite Bitett: CG ovis osickcethnidecnngwiinainianional 26, 094, 485 35, 116, 000 48, 423, 000 








Summary of direct obligations, by projects 
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Project | ° Acual, Estimate, Estimate, 
N | Purpose of project fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
ion 1950 1951 1952 
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481 | Field employees of the Finance Corps.._.........._.| $19, 721,189 | $27, 188,000 $38, 594, 000 
482 | Field employees of the Army Audit Agency and 

audit agencies, oversea commands._____-___._.--- 4, O82, 487 4, 529, 000 5, 679, 000 

483 | Field employees of the Office of Comptroller. __-____-. 2, 151, 542 2, 974, 000 3, 450, 000 

486 | Miscellaneous financial activities_._-...............- 139, 267 425, 000 700, 000 

Total direct obligations. ---.................-.. 26, 094, 485 35, 116, 000 48, 423, 000 











ance Service. 





statement about that? 






(Discussion off the record.) 









You have there a series of projects. 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting the sum of $48,423,000 for Fin- 
Mr. Menefee, will you make a 


Mr. Meneree. Yes; I will make this statement off the record 
- because the statement already appears. 


Mr. Manon. Now, in summary, you just read the statement that 
we had last week with respect to the over-all picture? 
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Mr. MENEFEE. ‘Phat is correct. 

Mr. Manon. In summary, how many people will actually be 
employed and how many man-years are involved in this whole 
$48,000,000 project? 

Mr. MeNeEFEE. On page 132 there is given the detail of that. 
Approximately 18,536 positions for an average employment of 14,221. 

Mr. Manon. That table is in the record? 

Mr. MeNnerFEE. Yes, that is in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Does that breakdown with respect to your projects 
481, 482, 483, and 486? 

Mr. MeNEFEE. The project detail sheets show the amount for 
each as we go along. For example, page 134 shows the breakdown 
for all those who are in the Finance Corps and engaged in paying 
troops, and so forth. 


FIELD EMPLOYEES OF THE FINANCE CORPS 


Mr. Manon. The principal responsibility of these people in pro- 
jects 481, field employees of the Finance Corps, is pay of the Army? 

Mr. Menerer. Pay of the Army and its contractual obligations; 
budgeting and fiscal accounting at class I installations, with the big 
portion of the funds being in the class II installations of the Chief of 
Finance, which include the Army Finance Center at St. Louis. This 
is to be relocated at Fort Benjamin Harrison. The finance offices, 
United States Army, are scattered throughout the United States. 
The one at Washington pays all transportation costs and the pay of 
retired personnel for the Army and Air Force. There are also the 
United States Army regional accounts offices, which do all the account- 
ing for the Army. 

Mr. Manon. With respect to this move to Fort Benjamin Harrison 
from the center at St. Louis, when is that actually going to take place? 
| thought that it was authorized some time ago. 

Mr. Meneree. It was authorized. 

Colonel CoamsBuin. The act authorizing the construction of the new 
building and the appropriation of funds was made some time ago. 
In the meantime, the Engineer Corps has been devising the plans. 
Just last week the Bureau of the Budget apportioned money for the 
actual construction of the building at Fort Benjamin Harrison. In 
fact, on Friday of last week that was done, so the plans will now be put 
into effect and they will very shortly begin the construction of that 
building. The movement of the finance center, of course, cannot be 
done overnight; that is to say, it is too large an activity to pick up all 
at once and move it from St. Louis to Fort Benjamin Harrison, so we 
have planned it on a phased basis, utilizing temporarily leased space 
at Indianapolis over and above ghe space presently available in the 
structures on Fort Benjamin Harrison. This phased movement will 
continue throughout the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Manon. Will it be completed during the fiscal year 1952? 

Colonel CuamsBuin. Not entirely. The building will not be ready 
for occupancy, at the earliest, until January 1953. Those are the 
present plans of the architect-engineer. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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FIELD EMPLOYEES OF THE ARMY AUDIT AGENCY AND AUDIT AGENCIES 
OVERSEA COMMANDS 


? 


Mr. Manon. Now, the field employees of the Army audit agency 
and audit agencies oversea commands. Mr. Menefee, is_ that 
$5,000,000 altogether oversea? 

Mr. Meneree. No, sir. The requirement is broken down on the 
next page to show that $4,294,000 is required by the Army audit 
agency, which is the ZI operation—— 

Mr. Manon. This is principally the ZI? 

Mr. Menerer. That is right, and $1,385,000, in round figures, is 
for the oversea commands. 

Mr. Manon. There is not such a tremendous variation in this ap- 
propriation when we compare fiscal year 1950 with 1951 and 1952? 

Mr. Menerer. There is not; you say? 

Mr. Manon. No; there is not the change that you observe in 
project 481. 

Mr. Meneree. I| might point out, however, that the way procure- 
ment has gone up with the resultant increased requirement for the 
auditing of contracts, the 1952 requirement will probably exceed the 
amount requested in this estimate, considering the time the estimate 
was actually initiated and approved. 


FIELD EMPLOYEES OF THE OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. Now, what about the field employees of the Office of 
Comptroller? 

Mr. Menerer. That appears on page 140, sir. It shows that we 
are requesting 903 positions and 851 man-years for 1952 as compared 


to 831 positions and 734 man-years for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. This appropriatiog pays the employees of another 
agency in this respect? 

Mr. Menerer. No, sir. The Office of the Comptroller, is that 
what you meant by the other agency? 

Mr. Manon. It is your outfit, is it not, General Decker? 

General Decker. Yes; the field employees of the Army Com- 
troller. 

Mr. Menerer. | might say this whole subappropriation is field 
personnel as distinguished from departmental. 


ANALYSIS AND REVIEW OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. There is a pretty good slice of the field personnel of 
the Army in this appropriation, and there is a feeling that greater 
economies should be exercised in the utilization of civilian personnel. 
Here is a place where there would be some opportunity to reduce the 
number of employees. How do we know but that we could make a 
percentage reduction in the number of people employed in this work 
and still get along reasonably well? 

Mr. Menerer. Of all the personnel categories in the Army, this is 
probably one of the most sensitive, where you are actually in control 
of the personnel engaged in paying the troops, the payment of allot- 
ments at the finance center, and so forth—the Army Audit Agency, 
whose principal function is to see that contracts are properly super- 
vised and the Government’s rights are not impaired. This category 
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also contains the Comptroller’s personnel, whose primary function is 
to control manpower in terms of dollars to the over-all savings to the 
Government. I think by taking an over-all slice against this particular 
subappropriation we would probably hit just about as sensitive a 
place as there is in the Army. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know in the Finance Service that the Office 
of the Comptroller needs the employees requested here? Are you 
taking their word for that fact? 

Mr. Menerer. Their estimates have been presented. They have 
been reviewed by the Army Comptroller and his manpower people. 
They were further reviewed at the Secretary of Defense level, and 
prior to that time by the Budget Advisory Committee of the General 
Staff, and by the Bureau of the Budget, so, presumably, as well as 
actually, these things have had a rather tight screening. 

Mr. Manon. Was anything accomplished by the screening in the 
way of changing upward or downward the funds, or the employees? 

Mr. Meneree. The Budget Advisory Committee reduced the esti- 
mate by $206,000. 

Mr. Manon. That is, the over-all estimate? 

Mr. Meneree. For this subappropriation. The joint committee 
reduced it by $3,900,000. 

Mr. Manon. The joint committee reduced it by $3,900,000? 

Mr. MENEFEE. Yes; and it was further reduced by $925,000 by the 
OSD, and the Bureau of the Budget reviewed it. 

Mr. Manon. Did the OSD and the Bureau of the Budget state 
specifically why this reduction was made? 

Mr. Menerer. Yes. They thought, as I remember it, the over- 
seas requirement was strong by 300 man-years. 

Mr. Manon. What do you think? What did the Finance Service 
think? 

Colonel Perman. The Office of the Comptroller concurred in the 
reduction in the overseas area. 

Mr. Manon. Why did you not make the reduction prior to the 
time the matter went to the Bureau of the Budget? 

General Reeper. Though this is not my business, we cannot get 
reports on time out of some of the overseas areas. It takes more 
people to get the reports out on time. 

Colonel Perman. It was reduced primarily by 300 positions and 
man-years that Mr. Menefee mentioned. That was for post comp- 
trollers primarily in the European Command, and we felt that this 
project should not contain the post comptrollers in the overseas com- 
mand. There was an attendant increase, however, in 413 to meet this 
requirement at the post headquarters, so it was merely a shifting. 
That is what it was, sir. 

General Reeprer. Those cuts were in the over-all subappropriation, 
but primarily in the Comptroller’s office. As Mr. Menefee stated, the 
audit people probably do not have enough money to do the auditing 
they must do to protect the interests of the Government. 

Mr. Manon. That could be accomplished by shifting funds from 
other portions of the appropriation, provided you have them available? 

Mr. Menerer. Yes. I might say in that connection, the army 
audit agency sent us a memorandum within the week that they 
estimate their requirements are going to be short by $1,500,000 over 
the amount requested in this estimate. The fact of the matter is I 
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believe they have already exceeded their beginning employment thai 
was scheduled in this estimate. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS MADE IN BUDGET REVIEW 


Mr. SHepparp. What effect is the reduction of manpower going tv 
have on the end result? Let us talk about bodies. You had a reduc- 
tion in manpower that you referred to. 

Mr. Meneree. Meaning the reduction that took place by the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. SHeprarD. Yes. What is the end result of that reduction? 

General Rreprer. When you get through with an appropriation, 
with all the reviewing that is done, you have to reprogram it to relieve 
the inequities that have come about in the various reviews. We will 
have to take personnel from somewhere else, short-change others, 
according to what they have received in the appropriation, in order 
to see that the audit function can be properly performed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me ask you this now. In other words, when 
you come up here you make your presentation on the premise that 
the limitation has been established through the screening authorities, 
and you adjust yourself to accommodate that condition in making 
these presentations, do you not? 

General Reever. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. All right. Now, you have told us here that you 
need so many personnel for this operation versus that operation and 
the other operation. All at once, you get the repercussions of a cut- 
back in personnel, so you start taking from one project and adding to 
another project to pick up the Be ay <8 if you need, in the first place, 


a certain number of personnel how can you remove them and transfer 


them to the other operation? 

General Reever. I can go to the dentist with two of my teeth 
hurting. The dentist will say, ‘‘We can take either one out that you 
like.’’ I will say, ‘‘Take the one first that hurts the worst.’’ So we 
get along fine on that basis. Any appropriation is a long process, 
beginning in January and ending perhaps in August, and we do not 
have a completely balanced program at the end. It hurts worse in 
some places than it does in others, and we try to make it hurt equally 
all over. 

Colonel PerMan. I believe that there is another thing there that 
was mentioned the other day: When you receive a cut-back of that 
sort, if your workload is curtailed seriously, you may have to put 
military people in to keep that workload up. 

General Reever. In the case of the audit agency we do not have 
a lot of commissioned auditors; we must have civilian help to do it. 


RELIEF OF DISBURSING OFFICERS FROM LOSS 


Mr. SuHepparp. I would like to ask you one more question with 
reference to the reflection ov page 141. Under the acts of December 
13, 1944, and December 23, 1944, where the relief of the disbursing 
officer is taken care of by those acts, I see two figures. I wish that 
you would explain the reason for $690,000 under category 1, the act 
of December 13, 1944, versus that of $5,000 for the act of December 23, 
1944. Both of those acts are comparable, one with the other, insofar 
as the basic principle is concerned, meaning by that these men are 
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held free from liability when they are handling transactions up to a 
certain amount of money. Will you explain the differential in that 
figure. 

“Mr. MENEFEE. Generally speaking, the act of December 23, 1944, 
refers to losses through the negotiation of checks, drafts, and bills of 
exchange. For example, it might be a loss arising from a forged check. 
The act of December 13, 1944, provides that the General Accounting 
Office shall relieve any disbursing officer of the Army charged with 
responsibility on account of physical loss or deficiency while in line 
of duty, of Government funds, vouchers, and so forth, when the loss 
did not result from his own negligence. 

Mr. SuepparD. What has been the percentage increase or decrease 
since these acts have been in effect covering the aspects you have just 
referred to? Is my question clear? 

Mr. Menerer. The question is clear, but I wanted to ask Colonel 
Smith what has been the reduction in these claims since the two acts 
went into effect. I think the major result has been that Congress 
has not been bothered with all of the individual relief bills. Calénel 
Smith, is that a correct statement or not? 

Colonel Smiru. That is true in substance; but, at the same time, I 
think the major part of this is in connection with losses that occurred 
without any fault on the part of the individual, through combat or 
other conditions. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is right. My point, however, was addressed 
to the fact of what has been the end result. In other words, what has 
been the actual loss irrespective of the convenience or inconvenience 
to Congress or anyone else? Have the losses increased because of the 
extension of relief, or have they decreased? That is my question. 

Colonel Smiru. I would not be able to answer that without going 
into the record, Mr. Sheppard. 

(The following information was submitted later: ) 


" Statement on relief of disbursing officers 


Records are not available to show total relief of disbursing officers prior to 
enactment of the act of December 13, 1944 (31 U.S. C. 95a). Accounts cleared 
since enactment are as follows: 


Fiscal year: 


_ Seas Rien : oS oc inn ip ares = 
=e ~T ane aaa wk ch = alge © sakes cial pa 
1948___ aa mia ee ; ------- 5, 087, 705 
1949_____ i pe SSIS RR. U.S 
ee ee ak We cls bss anise bade 2 Rechiacis 138, 267 
1951 through May ___ oe RAE AS awe i wo Gel 


Before enactment of the act in question, all meritorious cases of physical loss 
of funds, such as robbery, fire, etc., where investigation reports clearly indicated 
there was no negligence on the part of the disbursing officer, the Congress was 
uniformly asked to pass relief legislation for the innocent disbursing officer. 
Relief legislation was not sponsored by the Department in cases involving fault 
and neglect by the disbursing officer, although he had the right to appeal indi- 
vidually to the Congress, notwithstanding the adverse views of the Department. 
Such relief legislation could be, and probably was, in a few instances enacted into 
law. Likewise, the disbursing officer failing to secure departmental support for 
ap legislation went to the Court of Claims, and in some cases relief was granted 
y the court. ’ 

Today under the 1944 physical loss statute the same rigid standards for deter- 
mining negligence or otherwise are in effect in the administrative handling of 
physical loss cases by the Department. It would appear, therefore, that with 
the exception of the very few cases where Congress may have afforded relief when 
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the Department did not sponsor relief because of fault or neglect on the part of the 
disbursing officer, and also with the exception of cases where the Court of Claims 
may have granted relief where the Department refused to sponsor legislative 
relief, there should be no larger number of relief cases, on a percentage basis, than 
before enactment of the act of December 13, 1944. 

In total number, and dollarwise, there was a large increase in cases cleared 
under the act of December 13, 1944, incident to losses resulting from World War 
II due to increased number of disbursing officer accounts, greater operating 
hazards, and general expansion in disbursing activity on a world-wide basis. 

All of the cases under the present act are investigated by boards in the field, 
where conditions permit, or by Inspector General; reviewed again by a board at 
departmental level, Washington; reviewed by the Judge Advocate General: 
approved by the Chief of Finance; and finally by the Secretary of the Army, 
before certification for relief in meritorious cases is made to the Comptroller 
General. 

Mr. Meneree. Specifically to answer your first question, the item 
of $690,000 is to cover losses due to battle conditions in Korea. 

General Reever. The $5,000 is essentially a token amount. 

Mr. Meneree. A token ¢mount to cover exchange transactions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under that figure, you must obviously consider 
vour losses are going to be very limited. 

Mr. Meneresr. The biggest impact, I think, was in the earlier days 
of the war when our divisions were overrun. At that time we had 
around $240,000 losses. They have been very limited since that time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is an interesting study in psychology; is it not? 

Mr. Menerer. When we are advancing, we do not lose as much as 
when we are withdrawing. 


RECONCILIATION OF PERSONNEL DATA 


Mr. Taser. I am looking at page 6 of your statement. It says that 
$38,594,000 provides for 16,281 positions with an average employment 
of 12,175; the next para raph below talks about 3,078 positions with an 
average employment of 2,722; the next paragraph talks about 1,352 
positions with an average employ ment of 1,195; and thenext paragraph 
on the following page talks about 903 positions with an average em- 
ployment of 851. 

Are those four sets of figures cumulative? 

Mr. Menerer. They refer to different types of personnel, sir. 

Mr. Taser. But are they cumulative? I mean does the one include 
the other. 

Mr. MENEFEE. No, sir; they are separate. 

Mr. Taser. They are cumulative, then; that is, you have to add 
them all together to get the number of employees your set-up is 
asking for? 

Mr. Menerer. That is correct—in this particular subappropriation. 

Mr. Taser. Now, I add them up, and I get 21,614 positions and 
an average employment of 16,943. Then I look on the green sheets 
and I find they provide for 18,536 positions with 14,206 man-years, 
or quite a discrepancy from the figures you gave us in the statement. 
That is, you are 3 percent above in positions and 2,700 in man-years. 
So, I kind of wonder about those sets of figures you have been giving 
us, as to whether you have it right or wrong. The green sheets and 
the statement cannot both be right. 

Mr. Meneree. The duplication, I think, is in the 3,078 positions 
and the 2,722 positions. 

Mr. Taser. I was trying to get that, to find out whether it was 
cumulative or whether it was inclusive somewhere. I do not know. 
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I go back and recap them for you? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. Menerez. The 16,281 positions and the 12,175 man-years are 
Finance corps employees. The 1,352 positions and the 1,192 .man- 
years are audit personnel, and the 903 positions and the 851 man-years 
are Comptroller personnel. 

Mr. Taser. So that the 3,078 and the 2,722 are included in the 
16,281 and 12,175? 

Mr. Menerer. That is correct, sir. The net result shoula be 
18,536 positions and 14,221 man-years. 


Mr. Meneree. There is one duplication in the set of figures. May 
\ 


RELATION OF CIVILIAN TO MILITARY INCREASES 


Mr. Taser. Now, your Army went up last year about 66 percent 
innumber, on an average. Your average employment only went up 
about 25 percent. But for next year you are asking for an increase 
of approximately 40 percent in employment with an increase of 50 
percent in your Army. Now, if your Army went up 50 percent, 
if you increase on the same basis, your help required should only go 
up about 19 percent, whereas it goes up 40 percent. In other words, 
instead of your having an increase of 40 percent, your ought to get 
along with an increase of 20 percent on the same basis as last year’s 
operation. How about that? 

Mr. Meneres. Not all of those items are tied directly to the troop 
strength. For example, your audit personnel are tied definitely to 
your procurement program. 

Mr. Taser. You mean the procurement of military equipment 
and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. Meneresg. All types of procurement. 

Mr. Taser. Well, your audit personnel are only increased by an 
average of 39 positions; so that, while the regular field employees of 
the service are increased by 3,400 positions or approximately a full 40 
percent of this year’s employment, your Audit Division goes up less 
than 20 percent in man-years and only 12.5 percent in your positions. 
Now, that would not explain it. 

Mr. Menerer. I think the man-years are probably a truer index 
than the positions in this particular area. You also have your Army 
Regional Accounts Offices, and finance offices who are paying con- 
tractual obligations. Neither activity is definitely tied to troop 
strength. You also have a temporary duplication of positions due to 
the transfer of the Army Finance Center which will partially take 
place in 1952. 

[ would also like to mention that in the work of the Army Finance 
Center, while the troop-strength level remains approximately 1,552,000 
in fiseal year 1952, there are starts and stops—and, by that, I mean 
allotments being initiated and closed out—for those people coming 
in and going out of the Army, which increases the workload tre- 
mendously. 

For example, we mentioned approximately 630,000 men will go 
out of the Army next year. Assuming those men have class E 
allotments, dependency allotments, or insurance allotments, those 
allotments will all have to be closed out. We also have approximately 
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449,000 people net of anticipated reenlistments coming into the Army 
who will have the same type of allotments established for them. 

In the oversea areas we are increasing the deployment, but are 
still maintaining our same load here in the zone of the interior. 

We are expanding some 26 installations next year and are activating 
three new ones, as I remember. 

In short, there are many elements that enter into these three 
projects other than direct troop strength. 

Mr. Taser. Well, you have been getting a lot of increased opera- 
tions this year as compared with last. The increase won’t go up 
much faster on other things than it has on personnel; will it? 

Mr. Menerer. As General Reeder pointed out, I would think 
the procurement and the payment of contractual obligations would 
show a sizable increase in 1952 as compared to the current year because 
of the long lead time in these contracts. 

General Reever. It will be at least double and probably more 
probably three or four times. 


AVERAGE CIVILIAN SALARIES 


Mr. Taser. What sort of employments are your audit employees; 
what salary do they draw on an average? 

Mr. Meneree. | will ask Captain Deaux of the Army Audit 
Agency to answer that. 

Captain Deaux. The average salary for the audit employee is 
definitely going up this next year, due to the increased number of 
high-grade employees both in your procurement audits and in the 
internal audit program that we have. The average is about $5,100 
as an over-all average. 

Mr. Manon. Then, if we pass the bill, which apparently we are 
going to do, increasing civilian pay, there will be further increases? 

Mr. Menereer. In this appropriation; yes, sir. 

In that connection, there are several bills pending which wil! 
definitely affect this appropriation. One is the combat pay bill for 
combat veterans; another one is the civilian pay bill; and there has 
been introduced a pay bill which would tie the military pay into the 
cost-of-living index. Those are all I can readily think of, but there 
are a number of pieces of legislation pending which will definitely 
affect this appropriation if they are enacted. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, we might pass a proviso that any increase 
in pay will be absorbed by the funds already provided. 

Mr. Taser. What do you pay your employees in the Comptroller’s 
office? 

Mr. Menerer. They are between $3,500 and $4,000 on a rough 
computation. 

Mr. Taser. What about the ones in the regular field positions? 

Mr. Menerer. Approximately $3,100 for the Finance personnel. 

Mr. Tazer. I think those are all the questions I have at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen, for your appearance. 

We will recess to meet at 1:30 p. m. when we will take up the 
Medical and Hospital Department. 
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Monpay, JuNE 11, 1951. 


MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. G. E. ARMSTRONG, SURGEON GENERAL 


BRIG. GEN. P. I. ROBINSON, ACTING DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL 
cOoL. 8. G. SMITH, CHIEF, SUPPLY DIVISION 


coL. A. L. TYNES, CHIEF, MEDICAL PLANS AND OPERATIONS 


DIVISION 


ISAAC COGAN, CHIEF, RESOURCES ANALYSIS DIVISION 


NEPHTUNE FOGELBERG, CHIEF, FISCAL OFFICE 


LT. COL. J. H. TRENHOLM, SUPPLY DIVISION 
MAJ. J. J. STRNAD, SUPPLY DIVISION, SGO 


MAJ. GEN. 
THE COMPTROLLER 


MAJ. GEN. W. O. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAF 


G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OF 


Funds available for obligation 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred from *‘ ‘Emergency ‘fund, 
Defense,’ pursuant to Public Law 843 
‘Transferred to— 
“Finance service, 
Public Law 583 
“Maintenance, United States Milit: ary Academy,’ 
suant to Public Law 583 
“Mi: OR” and operations, 
5 U. 8. C. 626 
“Gelaries and expenses, administration, Air Force,” 
suant to 5 U. 8. C. 626 , 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (House Doc. 106) 
Revised appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) 


Obligations incurred ___ 
Comparativ e transfer from— 
“Contingencies of the Army” 
“Contingent expenses, Departme nt of the Army” 
“Quartermaster service, Army”’ 
Welfare of enlisted men_ 
Incidental expenses of the Army _- 
“Signal service of the Army” 
“Engineer service, Army” 
“Army National Guard’’ 
“Organized Reserves”’ 
“Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps” 
‘Salaries, Office of Seeretary of the Army” 
“Service-wide operations, Navy” 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’- 
Comparative transfer tos 
“Contingencies of the Army”’ 
“Quartermaster service, Army’’ 
Pp tee of the Army 
egular supplies of the Army. 
lothing and equipage-. 
“E sana service, Army” .- ‘ 
“Aircraft and related procure ment, Air Force’ 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force”’ 
“Research and development, Air Force’ 


Total direct obligations - - 


Army,” pay of the Army, pursuant to 


’ pur- 
Air Force,” 


pur- 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) 


Total reimbursable obligations... 


SE ai ts Sel rape ate a 


Office of Secretary of | 


pursuant to | 


ie % 62, 251, 51,729 | 
(available for admin- | 


1950 actual 


$65,048, 856 | $155, 233, 000 | 


1951 estimate 


FICE OF 


rr, G-4 


1952 estimate 


$272, 059, 000 





157, 229,229 | 272, 059, 000 
19, 330, 000 


2,452,732 | 


176, 559, 229 ae 





59, 798, 997, | 


53, 578 | 
4, 500 


192, 131 
75, 167 

7, 250 

1, 141, 753 
710, 320 
83, 812 
61, 024 
112, 340 
42, 900 
361, 405 


— 142, 697 


— 26, 703 
—4, 057 | 
— 53, 973 
—834 
—16, 426 | 
—5, 932, 168 | 
— 136, 811 


176, 559,229 | 272, 059, 000 


70, 000 





56, 331, , 508 


11, 090, 825 


—408, 377 


177, 615, 842 272, 059, 000 


23, 886, 007 31, 386, 685 


~---|-------------- 





10, 682, 448° 


23, 886, 007 | 


31, 386, 685 








67, 013, 956 


~ 201, 501, 849 


303, 445, 685 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Procurement of standard supplies and equipment $10, 134,485 | $90,247,710 | $161, 228 297 
. Procurement of nonstandard supplies and equipment 9, 283. 599 
. Operation of recruiting stations 4 ‘ , 136, 3731. 7% 
. Operation of medical centers and general hospitals } 16, 688° 000 
. Operation of station hospitals 7 35, 745, 2%) 
. Operation of other medical professional services. - : 15, 441, 16, 163. 10] 
. Operation of procurement office, and requirements and hg 
stock-contro] branch, Surgeon ‘General’s Office 4 72, 2 . 

8. Operation of deposits. -_-__.___- 13, 60S. 000 
. Industrial mobilization planning 84, 000 
. Education and training ; ’ 3, 763, 000 
. Research and development 10,079, 000 


Total direct obligations 3 , 615, 272, 059, 000 


685, 000 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Procurement of standard supplies and equipment. __--.-..- 

. Procurement of nonstandard supplies and equipment___- 

. Operation of medical centers and general hospitals 

5. Operation of station hospitals. 

. Operation of other medical profession: al services____- ‘ 

. Operation of procurement office, and requirements and 
stock-contro! branch, Surgeon General’s Office... ....--. 771, 965 , 235, § , 591, § 

. Industrial mobilization planning ---__- 65, 706 p 7 168, 0¢ 

. Education and training --_____-__- sm Gee banc chednstrcoislis lol alc a aati 3 

. Research and development STE 273, 623 321, : 








Total reimbursable obligations. _-___- Sn EE 10, 682, 448 , 886, 2 31, 388, W85 








Total obligations... __. cececececececee--ue----| 67,013,956 | 201, 501,849 | 303, 445, 0 











scaasitesas by objects 








Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1951 estimat 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES « 


‘Total number of permanent positions. __...................--- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.................-- : 
Average number of all employees- _.............-.--------.- it: 


Personal service obligations: j 
Permanent positions , 771, $86, 683, 76 
Part-time and pon rary positions... ....-- <oconahiakh ste 1, 295 999, 7 1, 320, 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 336, 
Payment snove basic rates..............-.-..--.....-.-... 1, 038, 068 1, 857, 


Total personal service obligations ; 63,508,177 ae 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS =m 


Pe ee ee , 861, 52, 397, 685 77, 707,7 
Travel. sd ipcllitains Scpiaetnintcaieilioaaraatete f 386, 960 
Transportation of things...........--.-- 
Rents and utility services...............--.--- 
Printing and reproduction RO oie toc ice doe ; Si 
Other contractual services - - Fn wena 329, 14, 181, 365 
Services performed by other agencies. be. Ze , 153, 2, 4000, 24! 
Supplies and materials 3 89, 1003, 65 
Equipment 81, 610, 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities---............ peat Ee Sete 
Taxes and ON SES eh Se ee eae 153, 389 


Total direct obligations...............-...-----------.--:| 56,331,508 | 177,615, 842 "972. 059 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 7 


Personal services... ° 8, 281, 541 wy, a 492 12, 489, If 
Travel__. ;. 0, 581 { 
Transportation of things 119, 422 
ee ee ee ne 20, 541 
EO I oo 5 coc sean o nv weeetcccessonsionnknpeabasees 134 
Other contractual services. -.............--------.-------- 2, 886, 003 | 2 
Supplies and materials-.......-..-.- , 686, 8, 783, 057 17, 181, 812 
Equipment - ee , 07 : 1, 163, 989 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities___ ie | 
Taxes and assessments. Sagnaductsadwetbe : 
Total reimbursable obligations.-...........--------------|__ 2. 886. 007 __ 31, 386, 68 


Total obligations -- - -- Enlotccreceatuns rene ie a7 O13. 956 | 201,501,849 | 303, 445,08 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee will be in order. We have before 
us for consideration the Medical and Hospital Department of the 
Army, represented here by Maj. Gen. G. E. Armstrong and his 
associate officers. General, the committee would like to compliment 
you upon your recent promotion. We have known of it, of course, 
for a long time. 

General ArmstronG. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Do you have a general statement you wish to 
present to the committee? 

General ArmMstRONG. I have, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you make your presentation; the committee 
will not interrupt you until you have completed your statement. 

General ArmstronG. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Army Medical Service is requesting $272,059,000 under the appro- 
priation ‘Medical and Hospital Department, Army,’ for fiscal year 
1952. Of this amount, 62.7 percent is for procurement of medical 
supplies and equipment; 32.2 percent is for operation of recruiting 
stations, hospitals, procurement office, medical depots, and other 
professional services; 1.4 percent is for education and training activ- 
ities; and 3.7 percent is for research and development activities. 

The estimates for fiscal year 1952 reflect the latest basic assump- 
tions directed by the Department of Defense, actual operating 
experience during fiscal year 1951, and a searching review by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army in conjunction with the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 

The estimates for fiscal year 1952 represent an increase of $94,443,- 
158, or approximately 53 percent over the estimates for fiscal year 
1951, including the fourth supplemental appropriation. This increase 
results from changes in a multitude of items; however, the principal 
items responsible for this increase may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

MOBILIZATION RESERVE PROCUREMENT 


1. Increased mobilization reserve stock program, $89,085,102: 
The estimates for fiscal year 1952 include $100,278,748 for a mobiliza- 
tion reserve stock program, of which $95,698,202 represents procure- 
ment of a limited number of long-lead-time and critical items of med- 
ical supplies and equipment, and $4,580,546 represents the cost of 
handling this procurement program in the procurement office and 
medical depots. The estimates for fiscal year 1951 provided $11,- 
193,646 for the initiation of the mobilization reserve stock program; 
therefore, the increase in fiscal year 1952 is $89,085,102. Since this 
program represents nearly 40 percent of the total funds requested for 
fiscal year 1952, it is desirable to emphasize the special needs of the 
Army Medical Service in time of mobilization. 

_ Under the currently approved mobilization plan the Army will 
increase in size very rapidly after M-day through induction of selective- 
service personnel and units of the National Guard and Organized 
Reserve Corps. The Army Medical Service must be prepared to 
provide medical care for these men from the day of their induction 
into the active military service. The funds included in these estimates 
for mobilization reserve procurement are in part intended to provide 
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equipment for the additional medical facilities which will be required 
to support this build-up in Army strength. 

Also contributing to the rapid expansion of the zone of interior 
hospital system after M-day is the added patient load of battle casual- 
ties evacuated from the combat zones. The general hospital system 
must be expanded quickly and adequately, from an equipment stand- 
point, to provide the highly specialized care required for the treatment 
of these casualties. 

Simultaneously with the expansion of the zone of interior hospital 
system, the Army Medical Service is faced with the immediate task 
of assembling and shipping to oversea destinations, hundreds of 
tactical hospitals of varying sizes, ranging from 60-bed mobile Army 
surgical hospitals for use in the combat zone, to 1,000-bed general 
hospitals for use in the communications zone. These hospital assem- 
blies represent the medical equipment requirements of Organized 
Reserve Corps units called to duty. To give an idea of the size and 
complexity of these hospital assemblies, a 1,000-bed general hospital 
assembly contains 2,825 line items of medical supplies and equipment 
weighing 340,000 pounds and packed in 3,424 packages. It is obvious 
that the bulk of the equipment to be included in assemblies of this 
type required for shipment during the first year of mobilization must 
be on hand very soon after M-day and substantially in advance of the 
units for which intended, to permit assembling, packing, marking, 
and movement to the port on schedule. 

This chart is intended to portray the impact of mobilization on the 
supply of medical equipment. With no mobilization the requirements 
picture for fiscal year 1952 would resemble the lower half of the chart: 
(1) Equipment in hands of troops, dispensaries, hospitals; and (2) 
normal depot safety levels. The depot safety level would be main- 
tained and normal issue demand would be met by small monthly 
receipts from production. Once Ynobilization is thrust upon us, the 
picture changes drastically. Requirements for the first year of 
mobilization increase at a rapid rate. 

I would like to emphasize this feature of the chart—it is, perhaps, 
the most important part of our whole presentation—namely, that the 
broadened industrial base resulting from the procurement programs 
for fiscal years 1951 and 1952 make it possible to plan on meeting the 
greater part of the first year’s mobilization requirements from produc- 
tion initiated after M-day. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Before you leave that, will you define that indus- 
trial aspect a little more clearly, please? When you use that term, 
exactly how do you apply it? 

General Armstrona. If I interpret your question correctly, Mr. 
Sheppard, in the first place we are all clear that this is a big portion 
of our particular appropriation? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

General ArmstroNG. Two: We feel for several reasons—I shall 
point those out later and I would like to state it parenthetically here 
that the items that are included in this 1952 program are some 80? 
in number. Roughly half of those, about 400, are what we call long- 
lead-time items. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, am I to interpret from your state- 
ment thus far that the industrial base, as you use it here in your 
statement, refers to providing the materials that come under the 
long-lead-time category? Is that correct or incorrect? 
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General ArmstroNG. That is correct. The point that I thought 
you were getting at, and that I was trying to bring out, was the fact 
that this does not include all these items. But by starting now and 
getting these, then we can postdate after this fiscal year, after this 
proposed M-day, to get the balance. 

Mr. SHeprarp. In other words, your industrial mobilization aspect 
is a very prominent consideration in your expansion program as you 
have set your program up to meet your M-day requirements? 

General ArmstroNG. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Proceed. 

General ArmstRoNG. Even by taking liberal advantage of com- 
mercial inventories and receipts from production after M-day, there 
remains a shortage which must be met from reserve stocks if adequate 
medical care is to be provided. This shortage is due to inescapable 
time elements involved in large scale production which limit the 
amount of equipment which can be quickly obtained from industry. 
Even with the mobilization reserve, there is still a shortage in meeting 
requirements which represents a calculated risk. This risk continues 
until M plus 16 months. 

This second chart sets forth the various time elements involved in 
the procurement and production of 200 X-ray machines, a typical 
medical item of equipment. The production data was prepared by 
consultation with representatives of industry and assumes the exist- 
ence of planned wartime controls, such as the controlled materials 
plan. Approximately 95 months elapse from the time a procurement 
instruction is issued by the Army Surgeon General’s Office until the 
first month’s production is received in depots and available for issue. 
Of this time, only 1 month is attributable to Army paper work— 
preparation of purchase instructions, negotiation with bidders, and 
award of contract. The remaining time elements are strictly produc- 
tion and shipment. The longest single time element is the procure- 
ment of components, such as meters and bearings, from subcon- 
tractors. 

1 think it is obvious from this chart that, regardless of the extent to 
which industry is encouraged to expand, there will always be a veriod 
after M-day auring which requirements can only be met from reserve 
stocks on hand. The funds requested in these estimates, therefore, 
are intended to partially bridge this gap after M-day until mobiliza- 
tion production catches up with requirements. 

The Army Medical Service takes a realistic and conservative ap- 
proach to the problem of mobilization reserve procurement and avoids 
the stockage of items which experience indicates can be quickly pro- 
duced by industry. The program contemplates procurement of only 
802 out of the approximately 8,000 end items stocked and issued by 
Army medical depots. This reserve is absolutely essential in support 
of the mobilization plan. 


INCREASED PATIENT LOAD 


2. Increased normal patient load, $35,404,414: The estimates for 
fiscal year 1952 request $78,349,727 for normal patient care (Korean 
battle casualties excluded) as compared with $42,945,313 for fiscal 
year 1951. The increase of $35,404,414 consists of $26,630,564 for 
the care of 11,664 additional bed patients on the average and 
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$8,773,850 for out-patient care for an average of 41 percent more mili- 
tary personnel. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


3. Increased research and development, $3,260,000: The increase 
in research and development funds is required to place greater em- 
phasis on the clinical aspects of handling lage numbers of flame and 
flash burns; preservation of circulation in extremities in acute arterial 
injuries; control of healing and infections in battle wounds; and to 
provide for extension of “selected research contracts beyond fiscal 
year 1952 on long-term studies. It is understood that the details 
of the research and development program will be dealt with in a 
separate hearing. 


ITEMS DECREASED IN 1952 BUDGET 


4. Decrease in Korean operations, $25,962,574: The estimates 
for fiscal year 1952 do not include requirements for continuation of 
Korean operations after June 30, 1951, except, for the care of patients 
carried over from fiscal year 1951 asa result of previous hostilities. Ac- 
cordingly, the fiscal year 1952 estimates request $13,866,530 for 
Korean operations as compared with $39,829,104 for fiscal year 1951. 

5. Decrease in all other activities, $7,343,784 (net increase, $94.- 
443,158): The Army Medical Service is striving constantly to 
reduce the length of patient stay in hospitals. For example, during 
this fiscal year representatives of the Surgeon General together with 
representatives from the Bureau of the Budget have made on-the-spot 
evaluations of length-of-stay experiences at individual hospitals. 
Based on these evaluations and other fact determinations, the follow- 
ing are some of the positive steps which have been taken: 

1. Limiting the treatment-time given a patient prior to appearance 
before a Physical Evaluation Board. 

2. Early disposition after such appearance. 

3. Early transfer of certain types of patients to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

4. Prevention of nonessential hospitalization. 

As a result, the estimates for fiscal year 1952 reflect an average of 
1,300 less patients and a savings of $2,812,000. 

The foregoing is a brief summary of the Army Medical Service 
fund requirements for fiscal year 1952. A detailed breakdown and 
justification of these funds are contained in the estimates. 

Mr. Chairman, I have personally taken part in the formulation of 
this particular budget. I have been present at all the various screen- 
ings that have taken place. We have made an honest try to get this 
down to what we consider a minimum and still carry out the missions 
as they were assigned to us. I think it is a sound budget. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I have been given to understand that you would 
like to be excused as soon as possible? 

General Armstrona. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be excused, 
but I got out of the hospital this morning under orders that I return 
as soon as you would permit me. I wanted to be here and express to 

ou my deep interest in this budget, my personal interest in it and, 
if it is agreeable with the chairman, I shall ask General Robinson who 
is my deputy to lead the discussions with you. He is quite familiar 
with the budget and the staff also are quite familiar with it. 
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Mr. SHepparD. Under the circumstances I have no personal desire 
to keep you, General. 

Mr. Taser. I am assuming General Robinson can answer the ques- 
tions and give us the information we need? 

General ArmstRONG. I am sure he can. 

Mr. Taser. If he cannot, they can be taken down and referred. 

General ArmstronG. Thank you. 


SCHEDULE OF OBLIGATIONS AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will insert in the record at this point, without 
objection, the schedule of cumulative obligations and ending strength 
of civilian employment, by project, which has been prepared for the 
committee. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Fiscal year 1951 





Cumulative obligations, | Ending strength of civilian 

Apr. 30, 1951 | employees as of Apr. 30,1951 | Obligations 

Project | | Apr. 1-30, 
1 





195. 
Gross ! Net 2 Gross ! 


Net 2 





| 
| 
$71, 682, 084 | $65, 089, 268 | 0 
7,049, 570 6, 599, 514 
6, 862, 281 6, 862, 281 
16,419,528 | 12, 412.731 
13,691,336 | 13, 242, 339 
11, 376,993 | 11, 148, 580 ’ 847 | 
1, 676, 322 649, 012 604 
6, 835, 778 6, 835, 77 
3, 022, 739 1, 007, 579 
2) 136, 265 2, 136, 265 
4, 501, 689 4, 290, 881 


145, 254, 585 | 130, 274, 228 | 23, 224 | ; 14, 312, 201 




















! Gross includes reimbursable obligations. 
? Excludes reimbursable obligations. 
3 Excludes consultants. 


BUDGET EXCLUDES CONTINUING KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Suepparp. General Robinson, with reference to the portion of 
the statement made by General Armstrong, he indicated that you 
were not taking into consideration the extensive requirements emanat- 
ing from the Korean theater of operations. Is my interpretation a 
correct one? 

General Ropinson. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you have any premise for projecting your budget 
in that manner? 

General Rosinson. No, sir; other than the fact that those were the 
instructions under which the budget was prepared; is that not correct, 
General? 

General Decker. That is correct. It is based on the assumption 
that the attrition in the fiscal year 1952 will be on a normal peacetime 
basis for equipment. Medical care will be provided in Korea, of 
course, but it will have to be done by diverting funds temporarily in- 
—— for some other purpose to support the combat casualties in 
Corea, 
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Mr. SHepparD. That is a rather interesting development, Genera!. 
I wonder if you were confronted with a situation of that kind, what 
funds you would divert? 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION REQUIRED 


General Decker. They will be funds in the budget for the medical 
appropriation. This is a budget presumably that will carry them 
through 12 months of peacetime operation. We will have to use those 
funds at a somewhat more rapid rate. Consequently they will run 
out possibly in 6 months or even sooner. It indicates the necessity 
for a supplemental appropriation for the Medical Department at 
some future time. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you are confronted with that kind of a situation 
you would expect to come back to the committee for a supplemental 
appropriation? 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. 


AMOUNT OF ORIGINAL BUDGET PRESENTATION 


Mr. Suepparp. What was the original budget that was presented 
to the higher echelons in the budget procedure? 

Mr. Focetperc. I do not have that figure with me, I am sorry; 
but I should be glad to furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. Please do so. 

Mr. FoGe.perc. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


The original budget estimate for fiscal year 1952 under the appropriation 
“Medical and Hospital Department, Army” was in the amount of $308,282,000. 


ADDITIONAL FUNCTIONS PROVIDED 


Mr. SHepparp. Is there any new policy involved in the presenta- 
tion before us? Are there any new functions within the framework 
of your total budget compared with what you have been doing here- 
tofore? I know that you have an enlarged number of personnel. 

General Rosinson. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any brand-new functions represented 
here that you have not had heretofore? 

Mr. Foce.pera. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What are they? 

Mr. Focre perc. The principal one is this. Prior to the fiscal year 
1952, beginning next July 1, the medical care of the civilian com- 
ponents—that is, the National Guard and the ROTC and the Organ- 
ized Reserves—have been paid for by their respective appropriations. 
But beginning with fiscal year 1952 the Medical and Hospital Depart- 
ment, Army appropriation will provide that care as a common service. 
We have that additional function which was not contemplated 
heretofore. 

In order to present the three fiscal years on a comparable basis in 
this budget, we have made comparative transfers so that as you look 
at the three fiscal years, for each of the projects, they are on a com- 
parable basis as if that mission had been assumed throughout, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is largely a bookkeping operation, charging 
it to the proper subhead? 
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Mr. Foce.sera. That is right. 

Mr. Saepparp. [ have no further questions on policy and I shall 
obtain any other information I want as we get into the details in the 
justifications. 


RESERVE STOCKS OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. Taser. What is your present reserve stock of medical materials 
and supplies? 

General Rostnson. Do you want a dollar figure, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. Please. 

Major Srrnap. We have only about $10 million under procure- 
ment for the fiscal year 1951; the reserve stocks we had remaining 
from World War II have been largely utilized to support the Korean 
emergency. 

Mr. Taser. You have undelivered about $10 million of 1951 money 
purchases, is that the idea? 

Major Srrnap. That is correct, sir, for war reserves. 

Mr. Taper. Take such an item as X-ray machines. How many 
of those have you in service? 

General Rosinson. Do you mean in utilization in hospitals or in 
depots? 

Mr. Taper. I mean in utilization in hospitals. 

General Rosinson. We would have to get that figure for you; 
we do not have that. 

Mr. Taser. You have not any outside of those in hospitals? 

General Roprnson. And dispensaries. 

Mr. Taser. That would be included? 

General Ropinson. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

A total of 864 various size and type X-ray units are presently in use at Army 
hospitals, dispensaries, and recruiting stations. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have in warehouses, or whatever 
you call them in your department? 

General Rospinson. None at the moment. 

Mr. Taser. Are your hospitals pretty fully equipped with those 
things for current operations? 

Colonel Smirn. They are equipped currently, but many of those 
items now in use are in the process of obsolescence and quite a few 
of them will have to be replaced very shortly. 

Mr. Taser. About your medical supply stock generally, you have 
no reserve at all at the present time, is that what you are saying? 

Major Srrnap. That is generally correct, sir. We have had tre- 
mendous issues since the beginning of the Korean War which have 
largely utilized stocks remaining from World War II. On a few 
spotty items occasionally there will be some stocks which we have 
taken credit for in this budget presentation. But in general they 
have been largely utilized to support the present emergency. 

General Reever. We show, for example, on page 776 that there is 
$10,361,134 worth of stocks applicable to the gross issue demand for 
fiscal year 1952. 
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EXTENT OF MEDICAL PRODUCTIVE FACILITIES 


Mr. Taser. Your medical supply production in the United States, 
how much is it in dollars, would you say? 

Colonel Smita. Do you mean all items of supplies and equipment? 

Mr. Taser. The annual production in the United States. 

General Reeper. You mean for the industry as a whole? 

Mr. Taser. That is what I was asking. 
_ Colonel Smrru. That is something we will have to get. That 
includes medical supplies and equipment. That is something we will 
have to dig up for you. 

General Reeper. What does the Munitions Board say? 

Colonel Situ. I will have to get those figures, General Reeder. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The annual production of civilian medical ouppiee and equipment for calendar 
year 1950 was approximately $2,000,000,000. he Division of Civilian Health 
Xequirements, Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, has estimated 
that the annual civilian production for calendar year 1951 will equal approximately 
$2,250,000,000. Of this estimated annual production approximately $1,500, 
000,000 will represent the production of drugs and medicine. The balance, 
$750,000,000, will be attributable to production of surgical instruments, dress- 
“— hospital equipment, X-ray equipment, and similar type items. 

he above estimate represents civilian production for which a forecasted civil- 


ian demand exists and excludes production required to meet Department of De- 
fense Medical Services requirements, 


EXPANSION OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


Mr. Taser. Is it contemplated as a result of this appropriation that 
the productive capacity of the United States for these items will be 
markedly increased above current capacity, in the next 6 months or a 
year? ‘a 

Major Strnap. This procurement program contemplates that there 
will be a gradual broadening of the industrial base in this particular 
equipment industry to enable us to produce at a higher level and 
thereby be in a better position to support any future eventuality. 

Mr. Taser. Were not facilities available at the end of the war for 
all of that production? 

Major Strrnap. They were, but 

Mr. Taser. And much more? Because the number of men in the 
Army now represents only about 25 percent or less of the number you 
had in the Army then. It would be about 1,500,000 as against 
6,000,000 without counting the Air Force; and the Air Force totaled 
about what? 

- General Rerprr. About 2.7 million at the top. 

Mr. Taser. The two services are set to run next year at about 50 
percent of that figure. The Navy is set to run approximately about a 
third or a fourth of what it was in that period. That means that your 
current demand in this appropriation or in this field is only at a point 
of an average of about 40 percent, is that right? 

General Reever. Not more than that over the three services; 
somewhere between a third or 25 percent and 40 percent. 

Mr. Taser. Not over 40 percent. It would be between a third and 
40 percent. So that there should be available production capacity, if 
they were taking care of things, very considerably above what was 
required during World War II, is not that right? 
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General Roxrinson. If you are speaking of facilities, I think there 
is no question that facilities exist. However, civilian demands are 
higher than they were during World War II. 

Mr. Taser. That should make it easier to expand, because they 
would have a larger base on which to operate? 

General Rosrnson. But still, even then, the 9 months’ lead time 
is what industry cannot handle without some preparation. 

Colonel Smiru. Some of these facilities that produced for us during 
the last war are no longer in business. There is one company that 
I know of from which we bought during the last war some X-ray 
machines, a considerable portion of our X-ray machines. That is the 
Phillips Metalix Corp. They no longer exist. Therefore the re- 
quirements previously obtained from the Phillips Corp. have to be 
placed with expanded facilities that do exist. Then again, we have 
new items that no one has ever produced before, especially in the drug 
field, and certain modifications of items in our supply field that are 
actually new items that industry must set up facilities to produce. 

General Reever. To get at what I think Mr. Taber has in mind: 
in order to meet your program, the expansion of the medical supply 
industry, varied as it is, will not be very great? Is that correct? 

Colonel Smirx. That is correct. 

General ReEpER. Compared to the size of the industry, it will be 
a minor thing. 

Mr. Taser. The young men who would go into the service would 
require perhaps two or three times as much medical attention as they 
would in their normal vocations, with that change in their way of 
living. There is no question about that. But still the expansion 
requirements are not so very heavy in that particular direction. 


INDUSTRY STOCK OF SUPPLIES 


Has the industry any stocks of any substantial amount? 

Colonel Smitu. No, sir; very small. In fact, I was very much 
surprised to hear one of the industry leaders in New York State at 
one of the meetings we had with industry state that the stock of medi- 
cal supplies within the New York area would not be sufficient to 
establish a 200-bed hospital in the area. Their inventories are very 
small. 

Mr. Taser. How could they be that small? I can understand 
how they would be small, but I cannot understand how they would 
be that small. I think that is a rather exaggerated situation. 

Colonel Smiru. It is known, Mr. Taber, that the medical and 
surgical industry has never carried large inventories. It is a hand- 
to-mouth operation actually. 

General Reever. Largely small companies. 

Colonel SmirH. Small companies. Most of our people are small 
business, 

General Reever. Except the pharmaceutical field. 

Colonel Smiru. Except those that have recently been absorbed 
into large corporations. 

Lederle Laboratories was a small business until American Cyanimide 
took them over. Davis and Geck, Inc., was a small industry until 
they became incorporated into American Cyanimide. By and large, 
our producers of medical items are small businesses. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have on the general statement. 
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SUMMARY 
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record at this point. 


MEDICAL AND HospITaL 


Summary y of d direct obligations by projects 





STATEMENTS 


SHEPPARD. We will insert pages 765, 766, and 


Led 
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DEPARTMENT, ARMY 


; in the 





Project | Purpose of project 
No. 


100 | Procurement and production 

Procurement of standard supplies and equipment. 

Procurement of nonstandard supplies and equip- 
ment. neiicint tcecatme ies 


Operating 


Operation of recruiting stations. __ 

Operation of medical centers and general hospit: als__ 

Operation of station hospitals. _. ine 

Operation of other medical professional services e 

Operation of procurement office, and requirements 
and stock control branch, SGO__- ‘ 

Operation of depots. . 

Industrial mobilization planning __- 


Education and training 
do 
Research and development es Siein oon 
_ it : an } 
| 





Total direct obligations 


Summary of direct obligations by object 


Object class 





Total number of permanent positions iMesh AP 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions .___- 
Average number of all employees x 


01 
02 
03 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
13 
15 


Personal services_.........- 
Travel___- 

Transport ation of things. 

Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction : 
Other contractual services _ - 
Supplies and materials_- 
Equipment 

Refunds, awards, and indemunities 
Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 


| Actual, fiseal 
| year 1950 


$2 12, 164, 311 


10, 134, 485 
2,020, read 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 


90, 247, 710 





8, 478, 557 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


‘161, Ds, 307 


9, 283, 592 








37, 735, 300 | 


68, 951, 366 | 





12, 103, 516 
7, 567; 555 
, 588, 114 


683, 249 
383, 710 
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478,302 | 





56, 331, 508 |? 177, 615, 812 | 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1950 


11, 934 | 


3, 861, 004 
134, 563 


530, 000 | 
153, 631 | 


20, 303 
8, 307, 940 
10, 132, 185 


3, 189, 645 | 


2 937 


ees 


56, 331, “508 | 


17, 


8, 136, 116 
13, 996, 838 
18, 721, 179 

5, 441, 948 


, 272, 366 


3, 129, 209 | 


3, 119, 209 





6, 819, 000 
1 


87, 705, 


, 750 
5, 688. 000 
5, 745, 250 
), 163, 101 


, 685, 000 
3, 608, 000 

84, 000 
3. 763, 000 
3, 763, 000 
10, 079, 000 
10, 079, 000 


Estimate, | 
fiscal year | 
| 


25, 746 | 
80 | 
330. 1 


, 397, 685 


60, 546, 
38, 334, 199 

0 
153, 389 





“177, 615, 842 | 


_ _ \ _ 


272, 059, 000 


Estimate, 


fiscal year 


1952 


31, 101 


31, 610, 485 
508, 707 


2, 059, Ht 


PROCUREMENT OF STANDARD SuPPLIES AND EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will now take up project 111, ‘Procurement o! 


standard supplies 
$161,228,307. 


and equipment.” 


I see that you are asking for 
The explanation is carried on page 768 of the justifica- 


tions, and you will make your presentation, please, for that require- 


ment. 


General Rosinson. Mr. Sheppard, this project, known as proje z 
111, is for the purpose of providing standard items of medical supplies 


and equipment. 


The amount is $70,980,597 greater than in 1951. 


The increases are $17,058,804 due to the expanded Army; $13,520,- 
860 due to the necessity for having higher depot and station stock 
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levels; $7,987,000 for stockpiling blood plasma, and substitutes, and 
$84,504,556 for the completion of the mobilization reserve. 

There are decreases amounting to $11,194,725 for the initial issue 
to field units which were practically completed in 1951; $14,949,645 for 
medical equipment for expanded hospital facilities completed in 1951, 
and a decrease of $25,946,253 due to the assumption that the Korean 
operations will not continue beyond June 30. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. | see that you have it further broken down on page 
769 under a series of subprojects, to wit, travel, where your estimate is 
$77,219; transportation of things, $5,553,481; supplies and materials, 
$79,325,448, and equipment, $76,272,159. 

All those items reflect an increase when compared with your 
estimates for 1950 and 1951. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Now, how do you account for the increase in the transportation of 
things, a jump from $3,911,156 to $5,553,481? 

Mr. Foge.serc. This provides for transportation from the point 
of origin to the point of first destination, and all the prices used for the 
procurement are f. o. b. shipping point, so we have to pay out of this 
appropriation the cost of moving that material that we procure from 
the manufactured point of origin to our depots. So the increase in 
fiseal year 1952 for transportation of things is due entirely to the 
increased procurement that we are contemplating in the fiscal year 
1952, as shown in the objective classes 08 and 09. 

Mr. Suepparp. This item does not have to do-with the transporta- 
tion of personnel and their particular residential equipment? 

Mr. Foce.BerG. No, sir. This is purely transportation of medical 
supplies and equipment. 

Mr. SHepparp. And your answer regarding transportation of 
things, as far as this item of equipment is concerned, in the amount 
of $76,272,159, would then be the same? 

Mr. Foceisera. Yes. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. For equipment you have a request of $76,272,159, 
and that equipment figure is broken down on page 770. 

Mr. Foce.sera. It is broken down on page 771. The equipment 
is broken down by equipment categories, and it shows what the gross 
issue demand is and the application of our assets to that demand to 
arrive at the new procurement figure. 

The major increase in equipment is for the mobilization reserve, 
which is listed as one single item at $64,447,912. 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. Do you have that broken down any place? 

Mr. Foce sera. Page 773, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And that is the descriptive breakdown relative to 
the $64,447,912? 

Mr. Focre.zerc. Yes. That is for the equipment portion of it, 
by categories of equipment items. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We will place into the record at this point pages 
769 through 773 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows): 
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MepicaL AND HospiTaL DEPARTMENT, ARMY 


PROJECT 111.—Procurement of standard supplies and equipment 





Estimate, 


Estimat: 
fiscal year 
1952 





Total, Army Medical Service 
SUPPORTING DATA 
Travel 
rtation of things 


guppies and materials 
Equipment 


$90, 247, 710 








85, 000 
3, 911, 156 
52, 116, 008 
34, 135, 546 


76,2 272 159 





Category 


Fiscal year 1952 





Gross issue 
demand 


Application 
of assets 


Net fund 
requirement 





Supe and materials: 
edical supplies, principal items 
Drags, chemicals, stains and culture media, supplies -- 
Biological products, supplies 

Surgical dressings... PEURR 
Surgical instruments, ‘appliances ‘and supplies. ae 
Laboratory supplies 
Dental supplies 
X-ray supplies 
Hospital supplies 
Veterinary supplies 
iodide. éitiddoviondddwadiubmobicod 
Occupational therapy supplies 
Orthopedic shop supplies 
Physical reconditioning supplies 
Optical supplies 

parts supplies - be i 
Stockpiling blood lasma and substitutes......._..._- 
Phased portion of mobilization reserve matériel re- 
quirements (see listing) 


Total, 08 Supplies and materials 


09 Equipment: 


Medical equipment, principal items 

Surgical instruments, appliances, and equipment. 

Laboratory equipment 

Dental equipment.-...............- 

X-ray equipment. : 

Hospital equipment -- - 

Veterinary equipment_. 

Field equipment Saleainaton 

Assemblies, principal items__................- 

Occupational therapy equipment - ae PS PE 

Orthopedic shop equipment 

Optical equipment____- 

>hased portion of mobilization reserve matériel re- 
quirements (see listing) 2 


Total, 09 Equipment-.- 
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Phased portion of mobilization reserve matériel requirement, fiscal year 1952 


08 Supplies and materials: Amount 

Medical supplies—principal items__............._____-- $16, 981, 348 

Drugs, chemicals, ete.—supplies___.........._._._-_--- 1, 567, 988 

Biological products—supplies Coie lait Spel ik ere ap eee yicl 26, 552 

Surgical dressings—supplies____._......__._______--_-- 3, 619, 377 

Surgical instruments, appliances, and supplies__-_-_______-_ 3, 234, 803 

Ramee MII Sos seks ey koe eo eek 756, 560 
Se 664, 949 
SR ei ri ep a PS ea es CN 37, 846 

Hospital supplies.__.....__--- ee oka citet par ee at oak crs: 440, 828 
I ae Se oe eo oe 477, 734 

Total 08 Supplies and materials____._._._....._-__-- 27, 807, 985 

09 Equipment: 

F Medical equipment—principal items - --___----~-------- $50, 035, 018 
ie Surgical instruments, appliances and equipment -_-_-_-___- 2, 248, 273 
y Laboratory equipment SELURSE Be OMI REN ee bt Eder eS eee pee Se 1, 093, 053 
3 Ee ae GTR Cote as Cae 218, 865 
: Nene aay ua a a 1, 426, 489 
is NING ok cc lee 6, 517, 747 
nn Sr. Sa ae 2 te 2, 908, 467 
Pee OWS MAORI oo Ss pew nti nennnncosenam 64, 4 447, 912 























Grand total—08 and 09 combined____.__.-_.-..---_-_- 92, 255, 897 


Mr. SHepparpD. This was the equipment in general you were 
discussing with Congressman Taber relative to the requirements of 
the over-all picture? 

Mr. Focre.pere. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparp. This represents the type of equipment—medical 
equipment, $50,000,000; surgical instruments, $2,000,000; laboratory 
equipment, $1,000,000; dental equipment, $218,000; and field equip- 
ment, $2,908,000. 

What is the definition of hospital equipment as against the above- 
delineated requirements? 

Colonel Smiru. Hospital equipment includes such things as beds, 
bedside tables, operating-room equipment, operating lamps, sterilizers, 
linens, blankets every piece of equipment that goes into a hospital 
except surgical instruments, X-ray equipment, and so forth, 

Mr. SHeprarp. What is the definition of your field equipment, 
amounting to $2,908,000? 

Colonel Smirx. Field equipment includes those items peculiar 
to the utilization in field medical service. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Such as 

Colonel Smirx. Such as battalion-aid-station equipment, field anes- 
thesia sets, field chests, instrument cases, first aid cases, and so forth. 
= Mr. SHepparp. I see that you have a further breakdown reflected 
" on page 774, which indicates your normal consumption, replacement 
_ consumption, and initial issue. 

Bs Mr. Focenperc. We have endeavored there to take our whole 
procurement program and break it down into programs for you so you 
can see the nature of the request for funds. 
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PROCUREMENT LEAD TIME 







Mr. Suepparp. Taking your entire project No. 111 as it is broken 
down into its descriptive ‘phases found on the pages that we have been 
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discussing, what was the lead time on the larger portion of these 
mechanical items. 

General Rozsinson. Approximately 9 months. Do you mean like 
the X-ray machines? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, the heavy production. 

Mr. Foce.serc. Approximately 9 months. 

Mr. Sueprparp. What are you finding in the surgical equipment 
requirements such as scalpels and materials of that character? Are 
you having difficulty in the available field of production in acquiring 
them? 

Colonel Smiru. On the basis ot total requirements; yes, because it is 
over and above what the industry is normally producing, and again, 
we have the other added factor of materials going into those instru- 
ments. Most of those instruments are fabricated from special steel 
which is a difficult item to obtain at this time. 

Mr. SuHepparp. | trust that the committee will permit a digression 
here strictly off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


X-RAY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rivey. On page 769 you show an item of $76,272,000 for equip- 
ment. Is that where the X-ray machines will be included? | 

Mr. Foceisere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. What will the cost run per machine? 

Colonel Smiru. It depends entirely upon the machine, but they run 
sometimes as high as $15,000. 

Mr. Ritey. Are some of those mobile machines? 

Colonel Smirx. The mobile machines do not run that high. I am 
talking about your large X-ray machines. 

Mr. Ritey. A permanent installation in a hospital? 

Colonel Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. You do have mobile machines? 

Colonel Smitu. They are less expensive than that. I think they 
are somewhere in the neighborhood of $4,500. 

Mr. Ritey. And these 200 items include both mobile and sta- 
tionary equipment? 

Colonel Smiru. Your X-ray machines for hospitals include both 
dental X-ray machines, the large X-ray machines for permanent 
installation, and your so-called mobile machines that you move 
around the wards for taking pictures in the wards. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. Manon. Looking at page 769, I am struck with the transpor- 
tation requirements. Here you are requesting $5,553,000 for the 
transporiation of things. Is the money just for the transportation 
of medical supplies? 

Colonel Smiru. That is correct. 

Mr. Foceisera. That is correct. 

This figure of $5,553,481 is based upon a factor. The factor in turn 
is related to the value of procurement. What we do is to take the 
value of our procurement for the fiscal year 1950, and the cost 0! 
procurement transportation in 1950 to arrive at a factor. That factor 
was applied to the procurement for the fiscal year 1952 to gei the cost 
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of transportation. It should be about the same because we do not 
take into consideration any price increase included in the 1952 valua- 
tion in using this factor. We left pricing out of it entirely. It just 
means there are so many tons of medical supplies and equipment to 
be moved. 

Mr. Manon. A lot of the medical supplies and equipment are 
terrifically expensive, though they may require little space and may 
not be very heavy. It seems to me that you could transport a lot of 
medical equipment and supplies for $5,500,000—more than you 
probably expect to be delivered to you in the fiscal year 1952. 

General Reever. Perhaps | can add something to that. In the 
first place, that particular transportation is the transportation from 
the manufacturer to the depot. We find it cheaper to move it on a 
Government bill of lading on which we get a better rate than the aver- 
age manufacturer can or will. The relationship of total goods pro- 
cured in 1950 and the transportation in 1950, 1951, and 1952 runs 
about the same, They will run at a fairly high rate on the material 
they get for a couple of reasons. First, because it is valuable and often 
breakable, and they pay a higher rate; secondly, because they get a 
great deal in small quantities and buy less-than-carload lots, which 
brings the rate up higher. I think there is reflected in your factor 
between 1951 and 1952 the freight increase that came into being 
during the latter part of the year. 

Mr. Focreisperc. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. How good were your estimates on the current fiscal 
year on transportation of things? What can you tell from your exper- 
ience? What are your unobligated balances? 

Mr. Foce.sere. I do not have anything with me on a¢tual exper- 
ience for fiscal year 1951, but the fiscal year 1950 figure is actual 
experience. 

Mr. Manon. What did yor ask for in the fiscal year 1950? 

Mr. FoGre.sere. It was approximately this figure, as | remember it. 
I can get that information for you and put it in the record, if you wish. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The Congressional estimates under the ‘Medical and Hospital Department, 
Army” appropriation for fiscal year 1950 requested $490,460 for the transporta- 
tion of things under project 111—Procurement of standard supplies and equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Manon. I was struck by the amount of money requested for 
the transportation of things. 

Mr. Foceisere. We have $155,000,000 of procurement against 
the $5,000,000 of transportation. 

Mr. Manon. But some of this material is very expensive and some 
does not take much space and does not weigh much. 

General Ropinson. We have some items like dressings and gauze 
bandages that are light and very bulky. 

Colonel Smirn. We have some items that require special handling, 
like narcotics. Biologicals require refrigeration and even X-ray film in 
the summertime require refrigeration in transport in order to keep the 
films from being damaged while sitting out in the freight yards. Some 
of those items require special handling. 

Mr. Manon. And you think this is a realistic figure? 

Colonel Smirn. Yes. 
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General Rexeper. I think it is low, if anything. If you will look a; 
the total on the page to which you refer, you will see in 1950 the actual, 
about $9,600,000 of material f. o. b. manufacturer, and that cos; 
$500,000 to move. 

Mr. Manon. What percentage is that? 

General Decker. That is about $55,000 for each $1,000,000 worth 
of property moved. 

eneral Rereper. In 1952 you are proposing to buy $155,000,000, 
which would be more than 15 times as ab. but your proposed 
freight is not 15 times or $7,500,000, but $5,500,000, so although the 
figure appears large, they apparently hope to get more of it in large 
quantities and at a lower freight rate. 

General Decker. Figuring that out on the same basis as the 1950 
estimates, where it worked out to $55,000 to move $1,000,000 worth 
of equipment, or supplies, and applying that to 1952, the amount 
that should be in the budget would be $8,525,000. This $5,553,000 is 
considerably less than that. 


SURGICAL DRESSINGS 


Mr. Manon. What is embraced in the term ‘surgical dressings’”? 

Colonel Smirx. That includes such things as roll bandages, gauze 
bandages of various sizes, and adhesive plaster. Also, the band-aids 
that you are familiar with, camouflage bandages, the slings that the 
soldiers carry their arms in, a field type of surgical dressing; cotton is 
a surgical dressing, and absorbent cotton for application is considered 
a surgical dressing. 

Mr. Manon. You could buy a lot of surgical dressing with $5,600,- 
000 that you are requesting here. 

Colonel Smirx. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Yet, you do not need rguch lead time on that sort of 
purchase, do you? 

Colonel Smith. Six months is the average lead time on surgical 
dressings. ; 

Mr. Manon. Would this become a part of the mobilization reserve? 

Mr. Foce.serG. No, sir. 

Major Srrnap. Not this specific amount, but we have class 2 
items, surgical dressings, in the war reserve. 

General Decker. $3,600,000 is the amount of surgical dressing 
to be purchased for the war reserve. 
Mr. Manon. And you think that is a realistic figure? 
Colonel Smirx. Very definitely. 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. Manon. Now, medical supplies. 
Do you list those items? 

Mr. Foce.sere. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What are some of the typical examples of medica! 
supplies as shown on page 770? 

Colonel TrenHotM. They include items such as X-ray film, 
sheets, pillow cases, antibiotics, such things as penicillin, aureomycil, 
and chloramphenicol. 

Mr. Manon. If you bought a large quantity of a special drug like 
chloromycin you might find a few months after you bought it that the 


The item is $9,000,000 
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medical science would determine that the drugs were not so good 
after all and that there was something new by a different name afar 
better. Would you expect to consume the amount that you talk 
about here? 

Colonel Smrrx. Yes. Our policy is that when the new item is 
adopted the older item becomes a limited standard item and must 
be issued before the new item can be used. 

Mr. Manon. Do you buy any of these special drugs for your 
mobilization reserve? : 

Colonel TrenHoLM. If we buy a deteriorable item, or one that 
may become obsolescent due to an improved item, we never buy 
more than a year’s peacetime consumption to go into the reserve 
or half of the usable life, whichever is the smaller quantity. 

General Reeper. They would use it up in current consumption, 
and with the current money, put the new item in the war reserve. 

Colonel Smirx. That is correct. 

General Reever. In the Army, regardless of what science may say, 
we habitually use up the old before we start on the new. 

Mr. Manon. Probably most civilians use only a small fraction of 
the medicine they procure. The medicine stays in the medicine 
cabinet and is finally thrown away. You have a lot of that medicine 
that finally becomes obsolete or obsolescent that you just destroy and 
throw away, do you not? 

Colonel Smirxu. No; not unless it has actually become deteriorated, 
and those items are not thrown away if they can be used. If we can 
use the item, even though there is something better on the market, we 
expect to standardize the new item but still use the old items as long 
as they are usable. 

General Rosrnson. In most of our dispensing of actual medicines, 
the greater portion of it is done right in the hospital from the nurses’ 
cabinet; therefore, we do not have the amount of waste that you have 
in your own medicine cabinet. 

General Reever. I can go down and get some medicine for my 
poison ivy. If I use half of it I am the one who throws it away and 
not the Medical Corps. 

Mr. Manon. Would there be a considerable impact on industry if 
you buy all these different hospital supplies, and so forth? 

General Rosinson. It will not disrupt industry. 

Major Strnap. We will phase out this procurement and build it up 
gradually so that the impact can be absorbed. In this connection, 
we attended a conference just a couple of weeks ago at which repre- 
sentatives of industry were present, and they indicated they do have 
the latent capacity, if given the proper time, and if it is properly 
phased out, to absorb our particular program. 

Mr. Taper. How much further can they go? 

Colonel Smita. I think that would have to be pinpointed to a 
particular item. . 


3 


















CONSULTATION WITH MEDICAL AND BUSINESS FIELDS 





Mr. Manon. Have men from the field of business and the best 
qualified people in the medical field, both military and otherwise, 
determined that this is approximately what we ought to do in the way 
of building up a mobilization reserve? 
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Major Srrnap. No, sir. This is based upon our determination of 
our mobilization requirements, and what we have to have in stock to 
meet our mobilization commitments. We have dealt with industry 
with respect to the ability of industry to absorb the load. 

Mr. Manon. What about the medical profession as such? 

General Reeper. May I say something on behalf of the Surgeon 
General and his staff? They are so far the largest and most experienced 
group in the country dealing with a large body of patients, and there 
is no one to whom they can go with equal experience. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

General Roxsinson. With reference to the items themselves, | 
would like to say they are all coordinated with what the profession js 
using, and they are the items that the profession is using. 

Colonel Trennotm. We have asked industry what they can pro- 
duce. We bave rather detailed records on how much they ean pro- 
duce, and how long it is going to take them to produce it. That was 
a consideration that. you saw in the original chart. 

Mr. Manon. If we should be plunged into an all-out general war, 
we would be able to get along by way of providing medical supplies, 
equipment, and so forth? 

General Reeper. You did not see the general chart presented. 
I think it would be worth while. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. On page 773 you show a proposal to purchase $92- 
255,897 of material. That figure is a combination of 08, ‘Supplies 


and materials,’ and 09, “Equipment.’”’ I do not know how much 
is really under supplies and materials. 

Colonel Smirn. Page 772 shows the phased portion of the supply 
requirements, and page 773 shows the equipment, $27,807,985 as 
against $64,447,912 for equipment. 

Mr. Taser. Now, when you get to breaking it down, there is a 
lot of equipment in the supply category, like surgical instruments, and 
so forth, and then there is $50,035,000 of medical equipment, $218,000 
of dental equipment, $1,426,000 of X-ray equipment, and $6,517,000 
of hospital equipment, and it is rather difficult to tell just exactly 
what this does mean. 

Now, your $92,000,000 would be quite a considerable amount more 
than the spread that you show there on your chart. 

General Rereper. I think that I see your point. The chart to 
which you referred reflects only nonconsumable items whereas the 
$92,255,897 on page 773 includes both consumable and nonconsuma)ble 
items. 

Mr. Taser. Well, you have one on page 771, one on page 772, and 
one on page 773. 

General Reever. On page 770, for example, you will see that the 
mobilization reserve is $27,807,985, out of that $79,325,448. The 
major portion of the remaining $ $51,517, 463 will be consumed during 
the year by the 1,502,000-man Army. 

Mr. Taser. I understand that. 
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OBLIGATION OF CURRENT FUNDS 


For this current year you had for supplies and material $52,000,000 
and for equipment $34,000,000. Now, how much of that $86,000,000 
is presently on hand, or on order? 

Mr. Fogetserc. Our obligations as of April 30,1951, which applies 
to Army requirements, is $65 089,268. That is the amount for the 
fiscal year of the money that has been obligated against the 1951 
requirements. 

Mr. Taper. That is, out of the $86,000,000, $65,000,000 was obli- 
gated as of April 30. 

Mr. Foceisere. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taner. How much has been obligated currently? 

Mr. FoGeLBerRG. We do not have the comple te picture, for May 31. 

Mr. Taper. You must know pretty well about what that is, an 
item like that. 1 could see where some of your obligations would not 
be current, but you would have that current. 

Mr. Foce.serea. As of May 31, which is not complete, but we have 
obligations of $79,708,870. That, however, is a gross obligation 
figure, Mr. Taber. 

“Mr. Taper. That is a gross obligation figure out of these two 
items, 08 and 09? 

Mr. Foce.serc. Let me give it to you this way, sir, to make it 
clear. 

We have reimbursable activities which are provided for by the 
Medical Department. 

Mr. Taper. That runs $2,000,000. 

Mr. FoGre.perc. It runs to quite a substantial amount. 

Mr. Taper. It does? 

Mr. FoGe.spere. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. I thought I saw reimbursable items in here that ran 
about $2,000,000. 

Mr. Foge.sera. In this project 111, it runs $9,056,069, shown on 
page 824. 

Mr. Taper. Page 824? 

Mr. FogeLtsera. Yes. The reimbursable activity for project 111 
sues to $9,056,069. That is back on page 824 in the back of the 

00k. 

Now, when you add that to the requirements there on page 769, 
you get the total gross picture. In that gross picture, on April 30, 
our obligations were $71,682,084, and the obligations as of May 31, 
on that same basis, would be $79,708,870. 

Mr. Taser. So that perhaps you might have obligated $7,000,000 
or $8,000,000 out of the $86,000,000, during May? 

Mr. FocetBerG. Our commitment figure I can give as of the 31st 
of May, $99,320,422. A lot of that is ready to obligate, sir. 

Mr. Taper. That w ould be more than you have. 

Mr. Foce.serec. That is about what we have, including reimburs- 
able activities. 

Mr. Taper. $86,000,000 and $9,000,000 is $95,000,000, and 
$99,000,000 is $4,000,000 more than $95,000,000. 

Mr. Fogerserc. That would include all the object classes against 
this project here. There is $90,247,710 plus $9,056,069, which will 
be our total availability. 
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ORDERS OUTSTANDING AND UNDELIVERED 


Mr. Taser. How much of this is still outstanding and unide- 
livered? 


Colonel Smitrx. The last figure I saw was somewhere in the neighbor- 


hood of $25,000,000. 

Mr. Taser. You mean the things that are not delivered out of the 
$79,000,000 would be about $25,000,000? 

Mr. Surrn. No, sir; the expenditures are about $25,000,000. 

Mr. Taser. That would mean that the deliveries were not over 
$30,000,000, anyway? 

Colonel TRENHOLM. They run about a month behind. 

General Rosrnson. About 65 percent undelivered. 

Colonel Smirx. That report runs about a month behind actual 
receipts of stocks in depots. 

Mr. Taser. So you have a backlog of stuff on order of about 
$50,000,000? 

Colonel Smirx. That is about correct. 

Mr. Focre.sera. One of the reasons for that is the way the funds 
have been made available in this fiscal year. 

Mr. Taser. You told us awhile back there was a backlog of 9 
months on delivery. If there is anything like that, you would be 
doing pretty good if you had delivery on much of that stuff in this 
year’s appropriation up to now. 

General Roprnson. That 9 months applies to about 400 items out 
of 8,000 covered by the budget. 

Mr. Focrerpere. The average would be about 6 months’ lead time 
for the whole project. 

Mr. Taser. How much of it was in the fourth supplemental? 

Mr. Focersere. In this project, $16,566,817 in the fourth supple- 
mental, but the bulk was in the second supplemental, which was 
$49,254,532, and that money was not made available until January. 

Mr. Taser. So that you really had a backlog of about $50 million 
of stuff coming in, and you probably have, according to wh over-all 
figure, $20 million more to obligate. 

Mr. FocrtsereG. That is about correct. 

Mr. Taser. And that will make about $70 million to roll in. 

What is that figure of $50 million of principal items of medical 
equipment on page 773? 

General Rereper. I can give you the expenditure figure for projects 
Nos. 111 and 112 combined as of May 31—$26,390,670. 

Mr. Taner. What is that figure? 

General Reever. Paid-for deliveries as of May 31 for projects 11! 
and 112. 

Mr. Taner. The doctor told us he paid out about $25 million ani 
probably had deliveries of around $30 million. That is right; is 1! 

not? 

Colonel Smirx. Probably $25 million. There is about a months 
la 

hae. Taser. That would not be very far off. 

Major Srrnap. I can give you some of the principal medical items. 
There are such items as dental instruments cabinets, dental chairs. 
X-ray units, binocular microscopes, hospital beds, various types o! 
sterilizers, stretchers, examining tables, oxygen tents, X-ray trans- 
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formers. The main heavy items of hospital equipment are in that 
particular line. 


PROCUREMENT OF NONSTANDARD SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. We will pick up next project 112, “Procurement 
of nonstandard supplies and equipment,” where you are asking for 
$9,283,592. The breakdown in the justifications is reflected on page 
778. Explain why this estimate is required. 

General Roprnson. We always have certain items that we do not 
standardize, such as special biologicals, special drugs, and even 
special items of equipment such as the refrige rator you mentioned 
before. We do not use enough of them to make them standard items. 

This estimate is $805,035 higher than fiscal year 1951. The 
increase is due almost entirely or in large part to the increased patient 
load of 7,963 average patients. Also, another reason for the in- 
crease is the rehabilitation of hospitals to continue to get them in shape 
so that they can take care of the increased size of the Army. It is 
offset by a decrease of $795,954 primarily in the Korean operations. 

Mr. SuepparD. Give us the breakdown as reflected on page 778. 

General Roxsinson. On supplies and materials, it is $5,602,027, 
and for ent it is $3,681,565. 

Mr. Suepparp. For overseas commands, it is $2,379,750. 

General Rosinson. That is correct, for the supply items and 
$207,000 for the equipment items. 

Mr. Saepparp. And for equipment the breakdown is Army Medical 
Service, $3,474,565; overseas commands, $207,000. 

Those requirements are, in general, the same as vou have already 
referred to and justified insofar as the necessity for them pertains? 

General Rosinson. That is correct. 

Mr. Taper. Are these items that are normal routine supplies and 
equipment, or are these also a part of your reserve? 

General Ropinson. There is no reserve in this. 

Mr. Taser. This is a routine item except that it is larger because of 
the larger military activity; is that it? 

Mr. Foeeiperea. That is right, it provides for an increased number 
of bed patients. 

General Rosrnson. In project 112 these items are all purchased, 
but they are not stocked in our depots. This is a nonstandard group 
of items. For example, if a new antibiotic is developed, it is not 
normally stocked in the depots; on the other hand, we must use it, 
of course, if it is a better treatment. 

Mr. Taper. This item is approximately $800,000 above the current 
year’s requirement? 

General Ropinson. It is an increase of $805,035. 

Mr. Taser. And I suspect that is probably reflecting the normal 
requirement of the increased size of the Army. 

AS ess Rosinson. That is right—the increased patient load that 
will result. 


OPERATION OF RECRUITING STATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up project 412, “Operation of recruiting sta- 


tions,” in which your estimate for 1952 is $3,731,750. The breakdown 
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in the justifications is on page 779. Make the presentation as to that 
item. 

General Ropinson. Project 412 is simply for the medical examina- 
tion of enlistees and inductees, and the amount asked for in 1952 js 
$4,404,366 less than that in 1951. The reason for it is simply the 
lowering of the number of inductees and enlistees expected next year 
in other words, lesser gains. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


JOINT OPERATION NOT REIMBURSABLE 


Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, your 108 main recruiting stations 
cover joint operations with the Air Force? 

Mr. Focetserea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you reimbursed by the Air Force on this? 

Mr. Foce.sera. No, sir. 

Mr. SHerparp. Why not? 

Mr. Fogevpere. It is the volicy that we will provide common 
service in an activity of that character. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. How long are you going to maintain a poliey of 
that. character? Why not let the Air Force pay its own bill? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. While there might be some convenience in the less- 
ening of the paper work, at the moment I do not find it necessary to 
agree with that completely, but it does occur to me that Congress is 
entitled to know what it costs to operate the Air Force, what it costs 
to operate the Army, and what it costs to operate the Navy. And any 
time vou become wedded financially to the degree that Congress can- 
not keep up with the line of demarcation being established, so far as | 
am concerned, I am going to enter an objection to it. The other 
members of the committee, of course, can speak for themselves. 

As I have had the so-called unification bill explained to me by 
various and sundry people aside from the gentlemen in the military, 
of course, there was never supposed to be any particular method of 
procedure involved whereby we could not at all times establish the 
cost of the operations of the military branches within themselves. 

Personally, I do not like that kind of operation; but, as 1 say, the 
other gentlemen are perfectly capable of being as vocal about it as 
they see fit. 

How much of a difficulty is it in operating a recruiting station to 
know exactly what it costs per individual inducted through the re- 
cruiting service? 

Mr. Fogreipera. We have that here on page 779. For fiscal year 
1952 it shows 731,720 total gains. Of those gains, 449,000 are Army 
and 282,720 are hie Force. The budget is based on an average cost 
of $5.10 per gain. So we have right there a basis for making a split 
as to exactly what the Air Force should pay and how much the Army 
should pay. 

Mr. SHepparb. In other words, you have it so well simplifield that 
you could sit down and in less than an hour bill the Air Force for its 
part if your figures are accurate? 

Mr. Foceipere. If it turns out exactly like that. We would have 
to bill them on exactly the number that went to the Air Force from 
the recruiting stations. 
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Mr. SHeprparp. But you have it set up on a “unit basis and could 
very easily break that down and show the cost to each one. There is 
not a lot of bookkeeping. 

Mr. FocretzserG. We could bill them for their part. 

Mr. SaepparpD. Just how much time would be involved, since you 
have the basic information for billing them? 

Mr. Focre.sera. I cannot say right offhand, but we bill the Air 
Force for all hospitalization now. That started in fiscal year 1950. 


COST PER GAIN IN SERVICE STRENGTH 


Mr. Ritey. Just what is meant by “approximate cost per gain’’? 

General Roninson. For every individual who is taken into the 
service the cost has been computed down to that individual. That 
does not mean every individual; it means every gain or every indi- 
vidual who is recruited or enlisted. 

Mr. Ritey. Does it mean it costs that much to examine a man? 

Mr. Foce.sera. For the gain that is taken in. 

Mr. Ritey. What do you do with the cost of rejections? 

Mr. Foce.sere. It is included in this cost. In other words, we 
take our total cost of examining so many people, and out of that 
number of people examined we derive so many into the service. 

Mr. Riney. You charge them up to the men who go into the 
service? 

Mr. FocetsercG. That is right; it is charged against the number 
going into the service. 


INCREASE IN EXAMINATION OF INDUCTEES AND ENLISTEES 


Mr. Taper. I have been ogee at these figures of the approximate 
cost per gain of $2.466 in 1950, $5.33 in 1951, and $5.10 projected for 
1952. I wonder how you get that way—doubling up vour cost of 
these medical examinations. It does not sound reasonable. 

Mr. Foce.tserG. The answer to that, Mr. Taber, is this. In 
fiscal year 1950 the Army was operating on a peacetime basis, and 
all gains to the Army were in the form of enlistments, but during 
fiscal year 1951 the gains to the Army were derived largely from 
induction. The difference is in the way the enlistee and inductee 
are examined at the recruiting station. The enlistee does not get 
all of his examination at the recruiting station. He is given a pre- 
limimary examination; then, after he is accepted into the Army, 
he is given X-rays and certain laboratory tests. But, in the case 
of the inductee, he is given a complete examination at the recruiting 
station, because they “have to make sure whether or not they are 
going to take him, and they give him X-rays and laboratory tests, 
and it costs more money to process an inductee than it Coes an 
enlistee. That is one reason for the increase. 

The second reason is, because of the impact of the rapid expansion 
during 1951, our facilities were not capable of taking that total load, 
and we had to use civilian facilities for examinations, laboratory 
tests, X-rays, and that type of thing; and it cost us more there. It 
cost us, on an average, $6.88 to make the examinations in civilian 
facilities. 

So that those two things account for the higher cost per gain in 
fiscal 1951 than in fiscal 1952. 
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Mr. Taser. Where do you get the $6.88? You tell us in the book 
here it is $5.33. 

Mr. Foce.serc. That is the over-all. $5.33 is the average cost 
for all of the examinations during fiscal year 1951, but included in 
there are some who are examined in civilian facilities. I just pointed 
that out because that costs more. Our experience is it costs $6.88 
for them to be examined in civilian facilities rather than in the re- 
cruiting stations. But in fiscal 1952 there is not going to be as many 
inductees and enlistees, and we are going to utilize more of our facilities 
in the recruiting stations, and the cost comes down. 

General Reever. Your enlistees in posts, camps, and stations cut 
into it in fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 



















OPERATION OF MepicaL CenTrERS AND GENERAL HospIra.s; 
OPERATION OF Station HospimTraLs 


Mr. SuHeprarp. Pick up the next project, 414, “Operation of medi- 
ee centers and general hospitals,’ for which you are estimating, for 

952, $16,688,000. The breakdown is reflected on page 782 of the 
nae ear ni Make the presentation for that project. 

General Ropinson. Mr. Chairman, this project represents an in- 
crease over 1951 of $2,691,162, that increase being entirely because of 
the increased number of patients, 1,758 patients more than we have 
had in 1951. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, this request again is predicated 
upon your workload? 

General Roxsinson. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparp. As your workload is contemplated, plus that a! 
ready established? 

General Rosinson. That is correct. 






















PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. Taser. How many patients do you have presently in your 
hospitals? Give it to me in the zone of the interior and the overseas 
separately. 

Colonel Tynes. In April of this year we had 45,665. 

Mr. Taser. How many did you have in general hospitals in the 
zone of the interior? 

Mr. Cogan. In the zone of the interior general hospitals, we have 
12,522. Ido not have the overseas broken down by general hospitals. 
I have the total. 

Mr. Taser. You gave us the total average number of patients as 
8,500. How do you get to 12,000? 

Mr. Foceisperc. May I add this as a little preliminary? The 
reimbursable load enters into the picture again, but if we can combine 
the hospital load for project 414, which is “Operation of general 
hospitals,” and project 415, which is ‘‘Operation of station hospitals,’ 
we can talk about it in terms of the combined hospital system. On 
that basis, the total load, including Army requirements and reit- 
bursable activities — 

Mr. Taser. What percentage are the reimbursable activities? 
Mr. Focre.perG. For fiscal year 1952, the gross is 43,304. 
Mr. Taser. Where do you get that figure? 
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Mr. Foeeitserc. That is not shown in that caption. 

Mr. Taser. It is not in here at all? 

Mr. Foge.sere. No, sir. 

Mr. SuepparD. Are you referring now to the functions in both proj- 
ects 414 and 415, which are companion operations? 

Mr. Foce.sere. Yes, sir. The combined gross hospital load, aver- 
age, for fiscal year 1952, is 43,304. Included in that figure are 4,148 
average reimbursable patients. That leaves, for Army requirements, 
39,156. 

If you want them, I have the same figures for fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Taser. That is the 1952 requirement you gave? 

Mr. Fogeiperc. That is 1952; yes, sir. For fiscal year 1951 the 
same figures would be, gross, 35,264; reimbursables would be 4,071; 
and the Army requirements would be 31,193. 

Mr. Taser. That is the gross number that came into the hospitals 
rather than the number at any one time? 

Mr. Focre.sera. That is the average patient-load for that fiscal 
year. 

’ Mr. Taser. The figures you give us here, then, of the 17,998 and 
the 13,195 run just about 31,193. 

Mr. Fogeisera. That is right. 

Mr. Taper. And your reimbursable figure is beyond that? 

Mr. Foce.serc. That is right—approximately 4,000. 

I have the 1950 figures, if you wish those. 

Mr. Taper. Well, we might take them. 

Mr. Foce.sera. The gross for fiscal year 1950 is 20,478; reimburs- 
ables, 5,495 and the Army requirements are 14,983. 

Mr. Taser. And your 1951 figure is just a little over twice that, 
and the appropriated funds for the station hospitals seem to be about 
2 times the 1950 figure. 

Mr. Foge.sere. If you want to compare the cost per bed for 1951 
and 1952 for project 414, I have that here. The average cost per 
occupied bed in 414 is $1,293 for this project. 

Mr. Taser. That is the 1951 figure? 

Mr. Foge.serc. That is the 1951 figure. The 1952 figure is $1,322. 
There is an increase of $29 per bed in 1952 over 1951. 

Mr. Taser. That is just your operating cost? 

Mr. Foge.sere. That is the total cost in this project. 

Mr. Taser. In the whole project? 

Mr. Foce.sera. In the whole project. 

Mr. Taser. In the whole appropriation? * 

Mr. Fogeitsere. No; not the whole appropriation—just project 
414, 

General Ropinson. That is the operating cost. 

Mr. Taser. That does not include any of the medicines? 

Mr. Fogre.sere. No, sir. 

Mr. Taper. And does not include any of the equipment or any- 
thing of that character? 

Mr. Fogeitserea. No, sir. That is just for this project. 

Mr. Taper. That means about $4 a head. 

Mr. Foge.tsere. That is the average cost of taking care of one 
patient out of this project for 1 year. 

Mr. Taser. And you said you had 12,522 patients in April in the 
zone of the interior; is that right? And in the overseas you do not 
know how many you have; do you? 
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CURRENT PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. Foceizere. If you want the current status, we can give you 
that for the combined projects, applying a gross figure for the combined 
projects. 

Mr. Taper. You mean for 414 and 415? 

Mr. Foge.tsere. Combined. 

Mr. Taper. That would be as of what date? 

Mr. Cocan. As of the end of April, world-wide, it is 45,665 beds 
occupied. 

Mr. Taser. That is the whole thing, both 414 and 415? 

Mr. Foce.sera. That is right; that is the gross. 

Mr. Taper: And the reimbursable is in addition to that? 

Mr. Foce.sere. No, sir. That is included in that. That figure 
corresponds to the 43,304 I gave you for fiscal 1952. 

General Decker. I believe Mr. Taber's question was how many 
there were in hospitals overseas. 

Mr. Coan. Overseas the total is 15,386, and for the zone of the 
interior it is 30,279. 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN STAFFING 


Mr. Taser. On the number of beds, you go up 1,000 or about one- 
eighth in the zone of the interior, and 800 or approximately one-fifth 
in your occupied beds, or a total increase of 1,875, which is about 14 
percent of the 13,000. Your money requirements seem to go up 
$2,700,000, which is not very far from the same percentage—a little 
over. Your average load goes up for 1952 to 43,000 as against 35,000, 
which is an increase of about 23 percent, and your money requirement 
goes up almost 100 percent. That does look elaborate. Why is that? 

Mr. Focre sere. The fiscal year 1952 estimates for the operation 
of station hospitals provide for a greater utilization of civilian per- 
sonnel than military on the expanding volume—about 10 percent 
more civilians than military. 

Mr. TaBer. How much of a money difference does that make? 

Mr. Foce pera. In terms of money, that would amount to 
$8,553,748, and it means in fiscal year 1952 we will be operating our 
station hospitals at 45.9 percent of total staff with civilians as agains! 
35.5 percent for the average during the fiscal year 1951. Our present 
percentage is approximately 406 to 41 percent civilians of the total 
staff in the hospitals. 

Mr. Taser. You take 8 million out of 35 million and you get 27 
million. That allows you a 50-percent increase in your dollars as 
against an over-all increase of about 20 percent in your population, 
average number of beds. Maybe I have something wrong there, but 
that still looks out of line. 

Mr. Foce.pera. Are you combining the two projects there? 

General Rerper. I think I can give that to you. Look on page 
790 for a moment. Your patients have gone up 25 percent. 

General Decker. The number of patients has gone up about 5) 
percent in this project. Look at page 788. 

Mr. Foceisera. If you are looking at page 789, in fiscal year 195! 
our average number of beds occupied was 12,256; in 1952 it is 18,009. 
So, that is an increase of 50 percent. 
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Our money requirements for the zone of the interior have gone from 
$18 million to $36 million, which is 100 percent. But one-half of 
that is due to this heavier utilization of civilians in the expanding 
load. So, if you deduct that one element, they will have gone up 
about proportionately. 


PRISONERS OF WAR AND SOUTH KOREANS TREATED 


Mr. Ritey. General, who is handling the Korean casualties in 
hospitals? Do we have any expense in connection with them? 

General Ropinson. You mean the South Koreans? 

Mr. Rizey. Yes. . 

General Robinson. Yes; we do have. 

Mr. Ritey. Where is that taken care of? 

General Rosinson. That is taken care of in the Korean operation. 

Mr. Foge.tsere. The only expense we have provided for is for 
certain medical supplies but no hospitalization. They provide their 
own hospitals, but we do provide them with some medical supplies. 
That is reflected back here in projects 111 and 112. 

Mr. Ritey. What about prisoners of war? 

Mr. Foge.BerG. Prisoners of war are also provided for, in the same 
projects. 

PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. Taser. About how many patients did you say you have right 
at this moment? 

Mr. Coean. World-wide, 45,665. 

Mr. Taser. That includes your other figures; does it not? 

Mr. Foge.sera. That includes general hospitals, station hospitals, 


and the reimbursable patient load. 

Mr. Taper. And the Army set-up is 39,000 according to what I 
understood. Is that right? 

Mr. Fogexsera. For fiscal year 1951 the Army is 31,193; for 1952 
if is 39,156. 

Mr. Taper. I was wondering how many other than reimbursables 
do you have in your hospitals at the present time, right at this minute, 

Mr. Coean. I do not have any figure as of the present time. 

Mr. Taper. But you would expect that to be about 5,000? 

Mr. Foce.serc. It would approximate about 4,000, I would 
imagine. 

Mr. Taser. .Your average comes out 4,000 this year. It was 5,000 
in 1950, but 4,000 is the estimate for 1951. 

Mr. Foceisere. If would be close to the average, Mr. Taber, 


because the reimbursable load is a rather constant load throughout 


the year. ; 

Mr. Taser. That has kind of dropped off quite considerably? 

Mr. Focreiserc. That is right. From fiscal year 1950 it has 
dropped off, but it is a rather constant load throughout the year, 
whereas the Army load, of course, is an expanding load throughout 
the year. 

AVERAGE LENGTH OF PATIENT STAY 


Mr. Taser. What is the average time that a patient stays in the 
hospital? 
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Colonel Tynes. That is a question we have been putting a great 
deal of work on in the past several years. 

Mr. Taser. Then you must know. 

Colonel Tynes. Yes, sir. At the present time, I cannot give yoy 
the latest average to take in battle casualties, as that has not been 
worked out, but the latest figures we have show for all types of non- 
battle casualties the average length of time for all hospitals is 25 
days. That has been cut from 50 days in 1948. 

Mr. Taper. It would seem as though the casualties that go in and 
the sicknesses that go in and stay just a few days or a week would 
cut the number of days away below that. 

Colonel Tynes. I am giving you the across-the-board average for 
all hospitals. 

Mr. Taper. 25 days? 

Colonel Tynes. 25 days. That time includes the entire time from 
the day the patient is first admitted to his first hospital and includes 
any travel time where he may be transferred to another hospital or 
where he may be evacuated from overseas to this country up until 
the time he is actually disposed of. It also includes any furlough or 
sick leave. All of that is included in the average of 25 days. 

Mr. Taper. I can see where it would run that for severe casualties 
and severe operations, but it hardly seems reasonable for-the minor 
casualties and sicknesses. 

Colonel Tynes. The severe casualties and severe operations will go 
up considerably more than that. 

Mr. Taper. I can appreciate that. 

Colonel Tynrs. We have a 120-day policy on an average for those 
patients who are coming back from overseas, and that figure is added 
into the much lower figure to arrive at that average of 25 days. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 


OPERATION OF OrHER MEDICAL PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will pick up the next project, No. 416, ‘“Opera- 
tion of other medical professional services,”’ $16,163,101. Will you 
make your justification of that, please? 

General Roprnson. Project 416 provides for other professional 
services, including dispensaries, first-aid stations, laboratories, cost of 
hospitalization and medical care of authorized personnel in civilian 
medical facilities, and in the facilities of other Government agencies: 
and the cost of whole blood. 

The facilities of central dental laboratories, medical laboratories, 
the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, and the Army Environ- 
mental Health Laboratory are provided the Air Force as a common 
service. The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology also provides 
service to the Department of the Navy on a common-service basis. 

The increase requested of $721,153 is due primarily to the increase 
in the size of the Army. 

There is also a decrease due to a lesser utilization of hospital facilities 
of other Federal agencies and that is mainly because the Navy is now 
getting its facilities filled and they do not have as many beds to offer 
us as we have previously used. 

Mr. SueprarpD. This total is broken down between three items: 
Army Medical Service, Army Areas, and Overseas Commands; 's 
that right? 

Mr. Foce.sere. That is right. 
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OPERATION OF PROCUREMENT OFFICE AND REQUIREMENTS AND 
Stock Controt Brancu, SGO 


Mr. SHepparD. We will pick up the next item, No. 421, ‘Operation 
of procurement office, etc.” The amount requested is $1,685,000. 

General Rosinson. I think you know that this office is the one 
procurement agency where the large amount of our medical supplies 
and equipment is purchased. This estimate asked for an increase of 
$412,634 for the running of this office, which is because of the increased 
procurement activities. 

In 1950, $10 million worth of goods were purchased at the procure- 
ment office for the Army and $683,000 was required to run the office. 

In fiscal 1952 we expect that $161 million worth will be bought and 
that the cost of running the procurement agency will be $1,685,000. 
That is an increase of 1,490 in procurement but only 147 in expense. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see that on page 799 you have that broken down 
as follows: Army Services Medical Procurement Agency, $796,205; 
and Requirements and Stock Control Branch, SGO, $888,795? 

General Rozinson. That is right. 


OPERATION OF Depots 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Project 422 is “Operation of depots,” for which 
you are asking $13,608,000? 

General Rosinson. This project is for the operation of medical 
depots and medical sections of general depots in the United States and 
in overseas commands. The estimate reflects an increase of $3,636,016, 
which is caused by the increased tonnage for the mobilization reserve. 
We estimate that cost at about $4 million and the cost for handling 
normal supplies is a little less than $10 million. 

Mr. Suepparp. I notice in the breakdown reflected on page 803 
that the zone of the interior carries three of this type of depot; is that 
correct? 

Mr. FoGe.pere, Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And the number of tons received and shipped is 
estimated for 1952 at 232,598; is that correct? 

Mr. Focre.pere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. The number of line items processed is estimated 


for 1952 at 2,716,606? 


Mr. FoGe.pere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And the number of items of equipment repaired 
35,628; and the number of spectacles manufactured 156,913. 

Mr. FoGre.Bere. Yes, sir, 


Mr. SHepparp. The number of medical sections of general depots 
is two? - 


Mr. Foce.sere. Yes, sir. 


InNpusTRIAL MoBILIzATION PLANNING 


Mr. Saupparp. We will pick up the next item, ‘Industrial mobiliza- 


_ tion planning,” for which your estimate for 1952 is $84,000. 


General Rosinson. This project provides only for the continua- 


: tion of industrial mobilization planning studies. 


Mr. Suepparp. How do you define your mobilization planning? 


a You have had your industrial program delineated for you in the past; 
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you know its ability to produce. What do you contemplate in this 
expenditure? 

General Rosinson. We contemplate continuation of determination 
of requirements for critical medical items and materials under the 
mobilization og as they may be devised. We will have to continue 
to compile the bills of materials. We will have to determine the 
ability of industrial plants to produce required medical items and to 
determine feasible methods to augment~ existing or future industrial 
capacity. It is all planning for mobilization. 

Mr. Suepparp. You not only expedite your operation in the 
expenditure of these funds for planning purposes, but you are also 
in a position to determine what your inventory of certain require- 
ments may be at any period of development, with which you may be 
confronted; is that correct? 

General Rosinson. In accordance with the mobilization plan; 
yes, sir. 

EpvucaTION AND TRAINING 


Mr. SHepparp. We will pick up the next item, No. 510, “Edu- 
cation and training,” for which your estimate for 1952 is $3,763,000. 

General Ropinson. In 1950 we trained 9,031 individuals at a cosi 
of $2,833,346. We expect in 1952 to train 47,586 individuals at a cosi 
of only $3,763,000. Of course, this is because of having more individ- 
uals in the same facility. 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS INCLUDED 


Mr. SHepparD. There is reflected on page 812 the fact that this 
item covers 111 positions or 101.4 man-years; is that right? 

General Ronsrnson. That refers only to the consultants program. 
You are well aware of the consultant program that we have for civilian 
physicians of known repute, recognized repute, who come into our 
medical installations and teach our individuals. 

Mr. SuHepparb. In other words, the $1,262,297 is compensation for 
that type of service? 

General Rosrinson. That is correct. 

Mr. Foce sera. The figure that you read, Mr. Chairman, applies 
to fiscal year 1950. 

Mr. SHepparD. Do you have a comparable figure for 1952? 

Mr. FoGe.pera. “Yes, sir; $1,275,000. That is for 101 positions 
and 98.1 man-years.. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the difference between those two figures, 
98.1 man-years and 73.8 man-years? 

‘Mr. Focerrerc. During the fiscal year 1951, because of the Korean 
emergency, we had to delay our training program. That is correct; 
is it not, General? ji 

General Ropinson. We had to delay our training program an( 
consequently we did not use as many consultants. However, wit! 
the young doctors coming on duty now at-more stations which are 
opening up, we are going to have to expand on that slightly. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Will you explain the signifieance of the thre 
figures set forth on page 812, at the bottom of the page? 

Mr. Foce.serc. Footnote No. 1 applies to the fiscal year 195! 
footnote No. 2 applies to fiscal 1951, and footnote 3 applies to fisca 
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1952. The breakdown of that is shown on page 813. It is broken 
down in terms of consultant days and types of consultants, the way 
they are utilized. 

Mr. SuepparD. The consultants get $50 a day plus expenses, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Foce.sere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Gentlemen, are there any questions on these items? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 


* OPERATION OF Station HospItTALs 


Mr. Taser. I want to ask a question on project 415. How much of 
personal services have you got in there? 

Mr. Foce.sere. In 1952 for the whole project we ask for 12,106 
man-years. That is average employment. 

Mr. Taser. You have more than that in that figure, do you not? 

Mr. Focre.iserc. We have a position figure of 16,071. 

Mr. Taser. You have a reimbursable item there. The net figure 
you seem to have is 12,422? 

General Reeprer. Those are Army areas. 

Mr. FoGe.sBere. 12,106 is the appropriated man-years. The 
reimbursement man-years, shown on page 829 is 1436. 

Mr. Taser. You had $18 million allocated to this this year? 

Mr. Foce.pera. Yes, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much of that was obligated to April 30? 

Mr. Focevserc. The figure comparable to the Army requirements 
as of April 30 is $13,143,787. 

Mr. Taser. That indicates that you had rather a liberal figure for 
this year; does it not? 

Mr. Foge.spere. Yes, sir; there bas been a lag. 

Mr. Taser. You are going to have a surplus there? 

Mr. Foce.serG. It all depends upon what happens during the last 
quarter, because there is a build-up, there are quite a few more civilians 
now being utilized in the hospital system. 


OPERATION OF OTHER MeEpIcAL PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Taser. Under the item “Operation of other medical profes- 
sional services,’ how much personnel do you have? 

Mr. Focevserc. For the fiscal year 1952 we have 3,249.6 man- 
years of employment. 

Mr. ‘TABER. How many have you right now in that particular 
set-up? 

Mr. Focre.serc. As of April 30 our average employment was 
2,540.8. That is the average through April 30. For April itself it 
was 2,812.7, That is a comparable figure. 

Mr. Taser. That is the April figure? 

Mr. Focre.serc. Yes; both of those figures are comparable with 
the book, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What were your obligations out of that $8 million? 

Mr. Foce.serc. Through the 30th of April our obligations for 
personal services were $6,564,108. 
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Mr. Taser. That indicates a small balance. 
Mr. Foce.serc. It depends on how it during the last quarter. 
There is a build-up throughout the whole year. 









OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Taser. What were your obligations under item “416 for 
other contractual services”? 

Mr. Foce.sere. I have the total for the project. I have it for 
01 but not for 07. ! 






OpEeRATION OF PRocuREMENT OFfrice, Etc. 






Mr. Taser. Under project 421, how much personnel have you? 

Mr. Foce.BereG. For fiscal 1952 we have 369.6 man-years com- 
pared with 263.4 for the fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Taser. How many have you right now? 

Mr. Foce.sera. Our ending strength as of April 30 was 289. 

Mr. Taser. Have you got your llaniiins under that project? 

Mr. Foce.serc. Through April 30, $649,012. Our obligations 
reflect the lag in procurement. There will be an extensive step-up in 
this project during the fourth quarter. The big expansion has been 
during the last half of the year in this activity. 













OPERATION OF Depots 


Mr. Taser. Under project 422 you have a total of $9,971,984 for 
1951. What were your obligations? 

Mr. Foce.tserc. The total obligations for project 422 through 
April were $6,835,778 compared with $9,971,984. at again reflects 
the lag in build-up, because the whole action takes place in the last 
6 months in these depot operations, and they do not work until they 
get the load. 

Mr. Taser. How much personnel do you have there at the present 
time? 

Mr. Foce.sere. At the present time, the ending strength as of 
April 30 was 1,919 which compares with an average employment of 
2,070.6. ; 

"Mr. Taser. That means that you are not going to build up to your 
‘figure this year, does it not? 

Mr. Foce.serc. That again depends upon fourth quarter ex- 
perience. There are a lot of things happening at the depots. For 
instance, we have a depot at Alameda, outside of San Francisco, that 
is moving over to Oakland, where the space is more than being doubled 
to take care of the procurement load and they are putting on a lot of 
civilians. There is also a step-up in civilian requirements at the St. 
Louis medical depot. 

Mr. Taper. Your total personnel requirements for next year are 


what? 
Mr. Focre.serc. The average employment will be 3,076.7. 
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COST OF PACKING MATERIAL 






Mr. Tazer. I notice on page 808 that the average cost per cubit 
foot for packing material goes up from 12 cents to 26 cents; why } 
that? Is that a different type of packing? 
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Mr. FocenBere. That is right. One is the domestic pack and 
the other is the export pack. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PLANNING 


Mr. Taser. Under project 423, how many positions have you? 

Mr. Foce.sere. Fourteen. 

Mr. Taper. You are asking for the same number next year? 

Mr. FocreisBera. Yes; that is just a continuation of the present 
status. 

Mr. Taser. The biggest part of that is for contractual services, 
apparently. Does that mean getting doctors by contract? 

Mr. Foge.berc. You mean under project 423? 

Mr. Taper. Yes; the item “07, Other contractual services. 

Mr. Foce.serc. That, for 1952, is only $8,409. 


EpvUcATION AND TRAINING 


Mr. Taser. Under project 510, how many people do you have now 
and how many do you estimate for next year? 

Mr. Foce.perc. The man-years under this project includes the 
consultants. It is better to take those out in order to get the picture. 

Mr. Taper. You may put that page in the record. That will 
show what it is. 


(The page referred to is as follows:) 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
PURPOSE OF PROJECT 


This project covers the cost of education and training activities at the Medical 
Field Service School, and the Army Medical Service Replacement Training Center‘ 
Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., the Army Medical Service 
Replacement Training Center, Fort George G. Mead, Md., and the Army Medical 
Service Graduate School, Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C., the direct 
cost of the operation of the Army Medical Library; Washington, D. C.; services 
from civilian sources for preparation of manuscript material for field and technical 
manuals and graphic training aids; teaching consultants at United States Army 
hospitals and schools; medical professional consultants to Army commanders; 
and the civilian institution training program. Utilization of the facilities of the 
Medical Field Service School, the Army Medical Service Graduate School and 
the Army Medical Library is provided the Air Force as a common service. 





| 
Actual, fiscal | Estimate, | Estimate, 
year 1950 | fiscal year 1951 | fiscal year 1932 
| | 
$2,833,346 | $3,119, 209 $3, 763, 000 
Army Medical Service 2, 780, 771 
Army Areas 52, 575 


v0 








3, 684, 000 
79, 000 
} Posi- Man-- 
| tions years | tions years 





Posi- Man- 
SUPPORTING DATA tions years 





01 Personal services, Army Medical Service............| 1526 1504.2 2 620 2 600.0 3709 3691.4 
Total, Army Medical Service 1 $2, 594, 625 2 $2, 669, 509 3 $3, 244, 071 


a 








' Includes 111 positions, 101.4 man-years (25,246 days) of consultants—$1,262,297. 
* Includes 76 positions, 73.8 man-years (19,200 days) of consultants—$960,000. 
? Includes 101 positions, 98.1 man-years (25,500 days) of consultants—$1,275,000. 
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Mr. Foce.serG. 691.4 man-years, which includes 98.1 for con- 
sultants. That leaves 593.3 for regular employees. 

Mr. Taser. How many have you got now? 

Mr. Foce.pere. As of 30 April we have 524 ending strength. 

Mr. Taser. What were your obligations? 

Mr. Foce.serc. Out of the beaut employment? 

Mr. Taser. No; on the whole figure under 510. According to page 
812, the figure was $3,119,200. 

ee  easeacaaae Of that amount through April $2,136,265 has been 
obligated. 

Mr. Taner. That means quite a substantial item of carry-over, 
does it not? 

Mr. Focrtsere. There is a lag in bills from these consultants; 
sometimes they are 2 months behind. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 


CivILIAN PERSONNEL STRENGTH 
Mr. SHepparp. We will insert in the record a table giving the gross 
civilian personnel strength as of April 30, 1951, which table has been 
supplied the committee. 


Gross civilian personnel strength as of Apr. 30, 1951, by project and command 





- ; | Proj-| Proj- Proj- | Proj- | Proj- - : 
Command Proj- |" ect | ect ect ot | Gross 
ect 414 415 | 416 total 








First Army | 12 | 937 
SESE SORE i re } . 1, 695 
Third Army ‘ See 
PE ND 5a cepuinnescenvecnas Reet: 

Fifth Army 
Sixth Army 
MDW 











Subtotal, Army areas. -..--.-- 
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Subtotal, oversea commands} 
U. 8. Military Academy...........|......|.-..---.| 58 | EET WE a RT 
Surgeon General. -.............-.-..- ml . : 7 30} 931 | 317 | 10,205 





Grand total | 256 | 7,924 |g 30 | 945 | 317 | 23,597. 
(Ryukyus) ( Dic. eae OD 
FR Pe | ‘ 
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Mr. SaupparD. We thank you very much for your appearance, 

ntlemen, and the manner in which you have made your presentation. 

You have responded to the inquiries of the members very intelligently 
and we appreciate it. 


General Rosrnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 


Turspay, JuNnE 12, 1951. 


QUARTERMASTER SERVICE, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. H. FELDMAN, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

coOL. A. L, MARSHALL, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FISCAL DIVISION 

LT. COL. W. F. DURBIN, CHIEF, SUBSISTENCE BRANCH 

LT. COL. J. C. PENNINGTON, CHIEF, PRODUCTION SERVICES SEC- 
TION. PROCUREMENT BRANCH 

MAJOR L. O. HILL, CHIEF, REMOUNT BRANCH 

LT. COL. F. E. GIDINSEKY, CHIEF, GENERAL SUPPLIES BRANCH 

LT. COL. O. M. ULM, CHIEF, PETROLEUM BRANCH 

LT. COL. R. B. RIDER, CHIEF, PERSONNEL AUTHORIZATION BRANCH, 
PERSONNEL AND TRAINING DIVISION 

LT. COL. J. C. WHICHER, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCH, ME- 
MORIAL DIVISION 

MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. W. O. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-4 

COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MANPOWER BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning the Quartermaster General and 
members of his staff. 

Will you proceed, General Feldman? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General FetpMAN. I have an opening statement that I would like 
to read for the record. 

The estimate for the appropriation, ‘Quartermaster service, Army,” 
for the fiscal year 1952 amounts to $2,955,255,000. Of this amount 
$20,000,000 covers a requirement for the subappropriation, ‘‘ Welfare 
of enlisted men,” which will be defended by other representatives of 
the Department of the Army. The net amount for fiscal year 1952, 
therefore, is $2,935,255,000 as compared to $3,271,003,936 for the 
same functions in 1951. 

In considering this estimate the committee is, no doubt, aware of 
the fact that it has been computed on the basis of a peacetime opera- 
tion during the coming fiscal year. Therefore, if the operation in 
Korea continues during fiscal year 1952, the funds requested for normal 
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partion will have to be used to finance combat operations and a sup- 
plemental estimate will be required at a later date. This fact is of 
extreme importance as it will be necessary to initiate procurement 
action on July 1, or immediately thereafter, for combat items in order 
to assure continued supply to the troops in Korea. 

It is noted that while the beginning and ending strengths of the 
Army remain constant, the average strength during the year shows an 
increase of approximately 40 percent; and inasmuch as the majority of 
items in the quartermaster estimate are required for the individual 
soldier, this increase in average strength creates a corresponding in- 
crease in requirements. 

In addition to the normal requirements for quartermaster supplies 
and equipment there is included in this estimate the amount of 
$810,309,000 for mobilization reserves; $181,785,000 for the comple- 
tion of the wool reserve authorized by Public Law 843, Eighty-first 
Congress, and an amount of $300,906,000 for the establishment of a 
duck and webbing pool which is to finance a revolving stock of duck 
and webbing items for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines. 
The establishment of this pool has been directed by.the Munitions 
Board, and the responsibility for its operation has Soe. assigned to 
the Quartermaster General. This operation is similar to a duck and 
webbing pool which was established during World War II. The need 
for this type of operation is due to the limited capacity of the duck 
and webbing industry, which is not sufficient to fill the requirements 
of the military services during an emergency. Therefore, a cen- 
tralized control of purchase, storage, and issue is necessary to assure 
an equality of supply on the basis of relative priority. 





SUBSISTENCE 





The estimate for this subappropriation amounts to $603,309,000, 
as compared to the 1951 estimate of $912,293,000, or a decrease of 
$308 ,984,000. While the amount required for consumption purposes 
has increased due to an additional average strength and an increase 
in the price of food, it has been more than offset by the elimination of 
combat consumption and a reduction in the pipeline requirements for 
the support of other services in Korea. Again, it should be noted 
that the estimate anticipates peacetime operation in fiscal year 1952 
and is, therefore, on a contingent deficiency basis to the extent that 
the operation continues. The computation of this estimate on the 
basis indicated results in the application of $94,308,000 of apparently 
excess inventories in reducing the gross requirement. 


REGULAR SUPPLIES 






The estimate for this subappropriation amounts to $485,351 ,000, 
as compared to the 1951 estimate of $489,108,000. For proper com- 
parison, the 1952 estimate includes an amount of $155,472,000 for 
mobilization reserves as compared to $17,074,000 in 1951 for this 
particular purpose. This leaves a balance of $329,879,000 for nor- 
mal operating requirements in 1952 as compared to $472,033,000 re- 
quired for operational requirements in 1951, including combat, or a 
net decrease of $142,154,000. The net figure reflects an increase for 
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additional strength of the Army which has been offset by the elimi- 
nation of combat consumption requirements and a reduction in 
pipeline requirements. 

The prices used in computing these items are identical to the prices 
included in the fourth supplemental estimate for 1951 with the ex- 
ception of the price of petroleum products, which shows an increase 
of 7 percent. This increase, amounting to approximately $5 million, 
is due to the relocation of troops in areas of higher prices than those 
experienced in the areas now occupied by the same troops. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 


The estimate for this subappropriation amounts to $1,647,681,000, 
as compared to the 1951 estimate of $1,697,367,000. In explanation 
of the apparent discrepancy in the amount indicated under project 
131 (Purchase of clothing and equipage), the estimate has been com- 
puted on the basis of financing an appropriation requirement. How- 
ever, it is contemplated that in accordance with existing directives 
we will transfer the amount of $1,130,000,000 of the appropriation 
to a stock fund oe fiscal year 1952. This results in a net figure 

1 is to cover the consumption requirement for 
the fiscal year and will be used to purchase the required items from 
the stock fund and to finance the clothing monetary allowance of 
enlisted men. 

In computing the estimate for maintenance, salvage, and reclama- 
tion, we have included funds for additional personnel and contractual 
services to reclaim the anticipated roll-up of repairable items gener- 
ated by combat operations. This action is the result of the lesson 


learned during the period subsequent to World War II when millions 
of items were not reclaimed because of the lack of repair facilities. 

The increase in the cost of laundry operations is due to the antici- 
' pated redeployment of troops to areas where laundry facilities are 
' available and because of the activation of additional laundries through- 
» out the world, especially in Europe. 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES 


The estimate of this subappropriation amounts to $198,914,000, as 


a compared to $172,235,000 in 1951. The major item of increase is for 


personnel required in the operation of quartermaster depots, general 


| depots, purchasing offices, training centers, and quartermaster ac- 


tivities in posts, camps, and stations throughout the world. The 


_ personnel requirements for the depot system have increased ap- 
_ proximately $12 million; for posts, camps, and stations in the Army 
_ areas in the United States, approximately $8 million; and for depots 
- and posts, camps, and stations in the oversea commands, approxi- 


mately $10 million. Of this latter figure the major increase is for the 


< European command and is caused by the build-up of troops in that 
_ area. The increase in depot personnel is due to the fact that tre- 


mendously large quantities of supplies and equipment procured in 
1951 will be delivered. during the coming fiscal year and additional 


+ personnel will be needed to permit proper handling and prevent 
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deterioration of supplies whose value is many times greater than the 
cost of handling. The increase in quartermaster personnel in the 
Army areas of the United States is due to the activation of additional] 
stations in the latter part of 1951 and the increase in population of 
existing stations. 

There is an increase of approximately $2 million in research and 
development activities to cover additional projects assigned to my 
office by the Research and Development Board. Increases in this 
subappropriation have been offset to an extent by a reduction in the 
projects for recruiting activities, disposition of remains, and the 
education of dependents. 

With reference to the mobilization reserves included in this estimate, 
the items contained therein are only those which must be purchased 
prior to a mobilization date because of the length of time required for 
purchase, manufacture, and delivery. Inasmuch as many quarter- 
master items are necessary for the initial equipment of enlisted men 
immediately upon mobilization, the stocks must be on hand prior to 
that date in order that timely supply can be issued. Other items 
which are either of lesser importance for immediate consumption or 
are of a type that can be purchased in quantity from civilian industry 
on short notice have been deferred and are not included in this estimate. 

In computing this estimate, we have considered the availability of 
production capacity and in line with present policy we have phased 
our requirements in order that increased industrial capacity can be 
utilized without penalizing civilian requirements. In this connection, 
we have had the assistance of several civilian consultant agencies who 
have been appointed by the Secretary of the Army and have availed 
ourselves of the results obtained by surveys made by those agencies 
during the past fiscal year. The estimate presented has been reviewed 
by the Army General Staff, a committee appointed by the Secretary 
of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget, as well as reviews of 
individual items by other committees appointed for that purpose. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General Feldman. 

It seems to me we might best proceed by asking anv general ques- 
tions at this time. Naturally, our questions will have to do with 
subsistence, regular supplies, clothmeg and: equipage, and incidental 
expenses. I think most of the other questions can come later. 


TOTAL BUDGET RELATED TO WAR REQUIREMENTS 


In round figures, you are requesting an appropriation of $3 billion, 
as I see it here, anc that is a decrease of about $350,000,000 below 
fiscal year 1951; is that correct? 

General FeLpMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And the funds will be expended in the categories | 
have referred to? 

General FetpMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. If a general war comes there is vo doubt but that 
you will need all the items that will be purchased with the $3 billion 
and very many additional items and larger quantities of them. 

General FeitpMan. Larger quantities, and many items not now 
included in this peacetime budget. . 

Mr. Manon. Certainly. If we go on for 4 or 5 years with approx'- 
mately the same force that we have now, what would be the situation 
with respect to the items requested in this bill? 
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General FetpMan. Do you mean in this present combat state? 

Mr. Manon. Let us forget the combat status, but if we continue 
with the present size of the Establishment. 

General Fetpman. On the basis of a peacetime computation, if 
I understand you correctly—with the exception of price changes— 
there should be no change in the amount requested with the exception 
of the mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Manon. The mobilization reserve would probably be aug- 
mented from time to time if conditions did not improve, or if they 
became worse. 

General FeLtpMaAn. That is right. 


EXPENSE OF CONTINUING KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Manon. If the Korean War should proceed during fiscal year 
1952 as it has in recent months, you state in your statement here that 
additional funds will be required later in the fiscal year 1952. 

General FeLpMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What would you estimate that request might be? 

I realize that it would be an estimave. 

General FetpMan. We have submitted a statement, as required, 
that if the war in Korea continues for the full fiscal year, we have 
estimated a requirement, purely as a guess 

Mr. Manon. I understand. 

Colonel Marswatu. Of about $800 million. I say “as a guess.” 
It is a requirement based upon a computation, but the basis of the 
computation is a guess. 

Mr. Manon. What would this estimated $800 million be expended 
for? 

Colonel MarsHALu. For example, if the war in Korea continues 
we would have to continue to purchase in large quantities combat 
rations for subsistence. We would have to get more cold-climate 
clothing for the troops in Korea. Those are the major items. In 
addition, we would have to use a combat replacement factor for the 
replacement of the equipment in the hands of the troops, such as 
field ranges, mobile refrigerators, organizational equipment of ail 
kinds, so that the rate of usage would be at a combat rate instead of 
a peacetime rate, as we have computed it. 

It would mean the purchase of additional quantities of items plus 
quantities of items not contained in this budget, which are used for 
combat purposes. 

For instances, in this particular budget we do not have included any 
of the specific items that would be needed for an operation in Korea 
during another winter. 

I have a breakdown of the $800 million. 

We have estimated about $300 million for subsistence, $103 million 
for regular supplies, $362 million for clothing and equipage, and $44 
million for incidental expenses. 

General FetpMan. One additional factor would be the additional 
supply of the Korean forces. 

Mr. Manon. The forces of the Republie of Korea. 

Colonel MarsHALL. Plus subsistence for the UN forces that we are 
now supporting. 

Mr. Manon. That is all included in the $800 million? 
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Colonel MarsHatu. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, roughly speaking, we will carry on 
about as we are now; if we discount Korea for 1952 you will Gal about 
$3 billion. If the Korean conflict continues during the fiscal year 
aay eae chances are that you will need approximately $4 billion for 


the Quartermaster Corps during the year. You suggest a little less 
than that. 


General FetpmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. If we reach some sort of truce or peace in Korea, you 
would not be confronted then with a lot of surplus stocks which you 
would have no need for? 

General FetpMan. Except that which would probably be in the 
pipeline for the combat items. 

/ Mr. Mauon. But you could not afford not to provide those combat 
items! 

General FeLpMan. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. You will be able to carry on in Korea several months 
after July 1, 1951, even though you have not budgeted for a continua- 
tion of the Korean War? 

General FetpMan. That is correct, sir. 


WINTER CLOTHING REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Manon. I was a little concerned about your statement, Colonel 
Marshall, that you did not have the winter clothing required. You 
cannot wait long on winter clothing. 

Colonel MarsHauu. That is right, but we have a supply of winter 
clothing on hand. The question is, Do we back that supply up with 


additional clothing for continued combat? The clothing is there; it 
will be available, but the fact now is, we must procure the clothing on 
July 1 if we want to back up the supply now in the pipelines. 

Mr. Manon. Will you procure that clothing? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. Yes. 

General FetpMAN. Yes. 


INCREASE IN MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Manon. Now, you talk about the fact that the end strength in 
fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952 is approximately the same, but on 
the man-year basis you have an increase of about 40 percent; yet you 
are requesting less for the Quartermaster in fiscal year 1952 than in 
fiscal year 1951. What is a brief explanation of that? 

Colonel MarsHauu. As we go through you will find that the in- 
crease in funds to cover increase of 40 percent in man-years is offset 
by the fact that in 1951 we had dollars in our estimate to build up the 
pipeline from 630,000 in 1950 to 1,500,000 in 1951. It is not necessary 
to ask for more money to build the pipeline. It is there. The in- 
crease of items necessary for the individual, the average number of 
individuals, is offset by the fact we are not asking for the dollars to 
again rebuild that pipeline. 

Mr. Manon. Where will we consider the mobilization reserve’ 

Colonel MarsHaLy. We have a mobilization reserve in several 
projects of each subappropriation. 
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WOOL RESERVE STATUS 


Mr. Manon. Now, you request $181 million plus for the comple- 
tion of the wool reserve authorized by Public Law 843. 

Colonel MarsHa. If the chairman will remember, the original 
bill authorized the purchase of 100 million pounds of raw wool, or its 
equivalent in cloth, yarns, or textiles. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel MarsHatu. The 1951 appropriation granted $350 million 
for that purpose. That was as requested. However, since that was 
done, the price of wool has gone up considerably, and instead of being 
able to buy 100 million pounds, we have not been able to buy that 
much, and therefore this $181 million would be the funds necessary to 
complete the wool and wool-cloth program to arrive at the 100- 
million-pound limitation set by the original bill. 

Mr. M&uon. The recent trend in wool prices has been downward. 

Colonel MarsHa.t., Slightly, sir. But we have an increase of 
about 70 or 75 percent from the time that the operation was started, 
so we are not able to buy the amount of wool that was set up in the 
program. 

Mr. Manon. How much did you buy? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. For example, sir, in the purchase of raw wool, 
the original program called for 30 million pounds. We have not 
bought 30 million pounds, but we have bought 7 million pounds, and 
we have eliminated ourselves from the market because of the price 
increase. The 30 million pounds was estimated to cost $60 million. 
The 7 million pounds we have bought has cost $20 million, so we have 
$40 million we have not yet expended. We are still awaiting approval 
from higher authority to get the expenditure of that balance for cloth. 

Mr. Manon. Where have you been getting your wool? 

General FenpMan. Through the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Manon. Is any of this wool Australian wool? 

General FeLpMAN. Quite a bit of it, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your prediction as to wool prices? 

General FetpmMan. My prediction would be they would level off 
right now, and as soon as we have to go out into the market, the market 
will stabilize, if not go up. I do not think it will drop. 


CAUSES OF WOOL SHORTAGE 


Mr. Manon. Do we have a world shortage of wool? 

General FetpMan. We have had a tremendous shortage; yes. 

Mr. Manon. Why is that? Is it because of the wool production? 

General FetpMan. We have relatively no production in this 
country. 

Mr. Taser. They killed off the production in this country by 
cutting the tariff out. That is about what happened. 

General Fetpman. That is one of the major reasons, of course, and 
whatever other difficulties they have had with regard to the price of 
lamb versus beef. It was not economical to raise the lambs. Shep- 
herds were difficult to get, and labor difficulties contributed to the 
situation. As a net result, we dropped from about 600 million pounds 
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Mr. Mauon. The sheep business is a profitable business, as | 
understand it. The sheepmen are very prosperous as far as I know, 
but this is no time to try to settle the problem of wool production, 
But the production in this country has contributed to the problem? 

General FreLpMan. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Australia always has a surplus? 

General FetpMan. They did not have this past year. As a matter 
of fact, we were out of wool in this country except for the working 
stock available to the wool distributors and wholesalers prior to the 
time the available wool clip in Australia of this past fall was put on 
the market. 

Mr. Manon. Can you make your wool purchases in such a way as 
to not disrupt the market? 

General FetpMan. We have done this last fall and the early part of 
this year. We actually got out of the wool market and eliminated the 
difference between the 30 million pounds and the 7 million pounds, 
following a discussion with the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
with industry and following the general trend of prices. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, your failure to do what you normally 
would have done tended to stabilize or else prevent further sky- 
rocketing of wool prices? 

General FritpMan. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Manon. You have continued to discuss this problem with the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and you have tried to operate on the 
basis most desirable under all the circumstances. 

General FreLpMan. Yes. 

In addition, of course, one of the factors that contributed probably 
to the price increase was the fact that we had a large requirement 
this last fall after Korea hit, and we had to move into it, and we had 
additional requirements to meet a reserve. 


DUCK AND WEBBING RESERVE STOCK 


Mr. Manon. You make reference to a request of $300 million for the 
establishment of a duck and webbing pool which is to finance a re- 
volving stock of duck and webbing items for the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marines. 

General Fretpman. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Did you have this sort of thing in World War II? 

General FetpMan. We did; yes. 

Mr. Manon $300 million for duck and webbing seems like a huge 
request to me. How does that compare with what you did during 
World War II when we had about 10 million men in uniform, or more’ 

General FretpMan. This will provide substantially less than the 
amount we had in our World War II revolving fund for stocks of duck 
and webbing, because of current prices. 

The duck and webbing pool, of course, is almost a vital necessity if 
we are to provide the duck and webbing for all the purposes for which 
it is used in the Military Establishment. 

Mr. Manon. What, generally speaking, is meant by webbing? 

General FetpMan. It is the narrow duck—belting of all sorts used 
for equipment. It is the individual belting in the parachute equip- 
ment and the heavy drop equipment, and it is used for a multitude o! 
things throughout the Air and the Navy as well as the Army. 
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Mr. Manon. This is an item about which there was some news- 
paper criticism with respect to certain purchases. It was indicated 
that all webbing would be used for making belts for the servicemen 
and these belts would be far in excess of the requirements, but actu- 
ally your webbing is designed for, as you say, parachutes and in- 
numerable other items? 

General Fe_pMaANn. Innumerable other items than belts for the en- 
listed men. 

Mr. Manon. And it is of various widths and strength? 

General FetpMan. That is correct. We submitted for the record 


in the last hearing on the fourth supplemental appropriation ad- 
ditional information concerning the uses. 


AVAILABILITY OF RAW MATERIAL 


Mr. Manon. The cotton farmers are being urged to produce this 
year 15 million bales of cotton. It remains to be seen whether they 
will achieve that goal. There is no use for us to provide $300 million 
for belting and webbing—and I presume that this is cotton duck 

General FetpMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. There is no use to provide $300 million unless we are 
going to have some stock available. What is your thought on that? 

General FeLpMaANn. That would be correct. If the stocks were not 
available we would not have a need for the dollars, but from many 
conferences with Agriculture, they are most hopeful there will be at 
least from 14 to 15 million bales, and based upon the consumption, 
exports and all, there will be ample stocks to meet the military needs 
if that goal is reached. 

Mr. Manon. As we go through the justifications we will consider 
the different duck requirements in this bill. 

General FeupMan. That will be in clothing and equipage. 

Mr. Manon. And we can talk about the price trends and clothing 
and equipage and subsistence and so forth when we get to the indi- 
vidual items? 

General FetpMan. That is correct. 


WAREHOUSING OF STOCKPILED MATERIAL 


Mr. SHepparp. What are you doing with your stockpile on wool? 

General FeLpMAN. The raw wool, sir? 

Mr. SHppparp. Yes. 

General FetpMan. It is being stored in the port at Boston, in 
warehouses. 

Mr. Suepparp. As I recall it, during World War II we had con- 
siderable loss in both our cotton and wool because of improper ware- 
housing, and I do not think your department has too much respon- 
sibility in that. But through a joint operation there was considerable 
loss that occurred because of improper storage. There was the selec- 
tion of warehouses that were not proper for that kind of an operation. 

Are you charged with the responsibility of warehousing this material, 
or is that delegated presently to the Commodity. Credit Corporation? 

General FetpMan. I am charged with that, yes, and as you have 
correctly stated, during World War II we had no responsibility. My 
recollection is we bought no raw wool for storage purposes, as far as 
the Quartermaster Corps was concerned. This storage is our first 
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experience. We have actually inspected and receivea the benefit of 
the experience of the wool growers and handlers, some of the best in 
this country, to advise us as to the storage in the warehouses we are 
now using. 

Mr. SHepparp. As far as the information that you have received is 
concerned, I do not say the same individuals were involved before, 
because I do not know, but the testimony in hearings we had previ- 
ously relative to this situation on storage facilities was to the effect 
that we had the benefit of the experience of the trade and the ware- 
house people. Well, I do not know that.they followed the advice of 
those people, but the end result was that there was a tremendous loss 
because of improper warehousing in improper places. We used leaking 
sheds and everything else. I am actually wondering whether or not, 
through your inspection service at this time—because you are charged 
with the responsibility for this storage—whether we are going to have 
a loss repetition, or are you getting the benefit of enough experience 
from another agency of government to safeguard ventas? against it? 

General FeLpMan. I can assure this committee that the storage is 
very adequate, in good, firm, leak-proof warehouses in the Boston port. 
They are most unlike anything they have had for commercial storage 
for the same type of product. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Who is doing your inspection for your warehouses? 

General FretpMAN. I have a field service division which has in- 
spected the particular warehouses in which the wool is stored. We 
have had the First Army area commander involved, as he has the 
responsibility for the maintenance and upkeep of the warehouses. 
I have personel, commissioned and civilian, at my Boston depot 
charged with making frequent inspections to insure the leak-proof 
condition of the warehouse. 

Mr. SHepparp. How many conferences, if any, have there been 
of your inspection department that you have just referred to and the 
so-called professional inspection department of Agriculture with re- 
spect to warehousing? 

General FeLpMAN. For my own department, before the warehouses 
were selected, I have personnel in my own office, together with our 
inspection service, in company with the First Army commander, 
inspect the warehouses. 

1 then called on the wool growers to make an inspection to deter- 
mine whether, from their professional viewpoint, the warehouses 
were adequate. I had my deputy make a visit to the warehouses to 
assure himself that he could report to me that all that should have 
been done was done. I know of no collaboration for inspection with 
Agriculture on that particular warehouse because they are firm, solid 
warehouses. It required no real expert in warehousing to determine 
that the warehouses would house raw wool. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Raw wool is not stored in wet storage. 

General FetpmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is a dry-storage commodity. 

General FetpMan. Yes. 
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TYPE AND OWNERSHIP OF WAREHOUSES 


Mr. SHepparD. How many plants has your division selected for 
warehousing purposes that are wet-storage plants, although they are 
not functioning as such, meaning by that that the mechanical devices 
are shut off but the warehouse can still be used for warehouse purposes. 
How many are in that category? 

General FetpMan. I do not know just what you have in mind. 

Mr. Suepparp. I have this in mind: We have warehouses, dry and 
wet. Your wet warehouse is cataloged as a house that has the capac- 
ity to knock the temperatures down to a certain degree—zero and be- 
low. Then you have the other warehouse that is open. Its temper- 
ature is controlled. You have closed warehouses with the temperature 
controlled and the atmospheric conditions controlled. Do we have 
any storage warehouses, even though the temperature-control factors 
are not operating? 

General FetpMANn. We have not. 

Mr. SHepparD. None of that type at all? 

General FetpMan. No. 

Mr. SuepparpD. What is the total number of warehouses you have, 
or will we come to that later on in the program? 

General FeLpMANn. The number that we have? 

Mr. SHepparD. The number that you have under contract for the 
storing of wool and cotton. 

General FrtpMan. I have no warehouses under contract. This is 
all Government storage. 

Mr. SHepparD. All directly owned by the Government? 

General FeLpMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SxHepparp. That changes the complexion of the situation 
completely. 

General FetpMan. I probably did not make my point clear. I 
was trying to indicate that they were Government warehouses. 

Mr. SHepparD. We have heretofore used leased warehouses. 

General FetpmMan. I know. That was originally a problem with 
us. Before the Government-owned warehouses were made com- 
pletely available, the question was then whether we would go into 
leased warehouses or not. We have no leased warehouses. 

Mr. Suepparp. The responsibility is completely vested in your own 
organization and you have much closer control of it than you would 
under the other circumstances? 

General FetpMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. That would preclude, of course, the necessity of 
interconferences with the regular inspection division of warehouses 
within the Department of Agriculture. 

General FeLpMANn. That is correct. 





ToraL CrivILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will insert at this point a table, which has been 
supplied this committee, covering the total civilian personnel require- 
ments by activity, project, and command. 

(The table referred to is as follows: ) 
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Mr. Ritey. Ae you putting items into reserve, other than, wool. 


duck, and webbing? 


General FetpMAN. There are certain other items throughout the 
various projects, and we will come to them in the details. 
Mr. Ritey. Would you mention just a few? 
General FripmMan. Combat rations, clothing items, and some 


general supply items. 


Colonel MarsHAuu. Those are items, Mr. Riley, on which the time 
taken for their purchase, manufacture, or delivery is such that they 
will be necessary to have on hand on a given date. ; 

Mr. Rizey. That is sufficient for what I want. 


SUBSISTENCE OF THE ARMY 


SUBSISTENCE OF THE ARMY 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 


| 1951 estimate 


1952 estimat: 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred to— 
‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force,’ pursuant to 5 
U.S. C. 626 oases 
“Military personnel requirements, Air Force,”’ pursuant 
to5 U. 8. C. 626__- : PARR ARI ise" paler 
“Retired pay, Department of Defense,’’ pursuant to Pub- 
ef aa a a ee aS Paes OMENS Se" 


_ Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc. 106) 


Revised appropriation or estimate - - - 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for adminis- 
trative reappropriation in subsequent year)_.............. g 
Obligations incurred 


Comparative transfer from— 
‘*Medical and hospital department, Army’”’ 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 


ON es 5 cnedntndcdupndinndisdtusttinedatqueiin 


$242, 372, 534 


—38, 737 
—834, 107 
—3, 000, 000 


$603. 309, 





603, 309, 000 





—5, 232, 268 


603, 309, 000 





233, 267, 422 


26, 703 
1, 223, 944 


—350, 121 


603, 309, 000 





234, 167, 948 


37, 855 


603, 390, 00 


370, 000 





234, 205, 803 





912, 664, 000 








603, 679, 000 





Obligations by activities 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 

. Provision and ration savings.-..........................-... 
. Commissary equipment 

. Commutation of rations, including recruiting service 

. Care and preservation of subsistence -.-..................-- 

Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
. Commutation of rations, including recruiting service 


Total obligations 


$214, 462, 676 
169, 165 

16, 996, 306 
539, 801 


$881, 558, 597 
343, 100 

24, 614, 430 
5, 776, 873 


$568, 71/4, 00 
220, O00 

24, 385, 000 
10, 000, 000 








234, 167, 948 


37, 855 


912, 293, 000 


371, 000 


603, 309, 000 


370, 000 





234, 205, 803 


912, 664, 000 








603, 679, 000 
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13, 309, 00) 


13, 309, 000 


3, 309, 00 


3, 309, 000 


3, 390, 00 


370, 000 


3, 679, 000 
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8, 7164, 000 

220, O00 
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370, 000 


3, 679, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


7 Other contractual services $18, 342, 401 $27, 674, 430 $28, 753, 000 
08 Supplies and materials. % 215, 656,382 | 884, 275, 470 574, 336, 000 
Equipment 169, 165 343, 100 220, 


Total direct obligations 234, 167,948 | 912,293,000 | 603, 309, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


” 














Other contractual services 37, 855 | 371, 000 370, 000 
Total obligations 234, 205, 803 | 912, 664,000 | 603, 679, 000 





Mr. Manon. We will insert at this point pages 258 and 259 of the 
justifications and will now consider the details of subsistence of the 
Army. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





id ‘ Estimate, Estimate 
Object class Actual, Soon fiscal year fiscal year 
= 1951 1952 





} 
Other contractual services $18,342,401 | $27, 674, 430 $28, 537, 000 

8 Supplies and materials 215, 656,382 | 884, 275, 470 574, 552, 000 
Equipment 169, 165 | 343, 100 220 


Total direct obligations 234, 167,948 | 912,293,000 | 603,309, 000 











Summary of direct obligations by projects 





] 
Actual, fiscal | 
year 1950 


Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1951 1952 


: } 
I wae | Purpose of project 








100 | Procurement and production $214, 631, 841 | $881,901, 697 | $568, 924, 000 





111 | Provisions and ration savings. .--......-.-.-------- ..| 214,462,676 | 881, 558, 597 568, 704, 000 
112 | Purchase of commissary equipment 169, 165 | 343, 100 220, 000 
400 | Operating (including maintenance and repair of } 

chattels) 19, 536,107 | 30,391, 303 34, 385, 000 








| Commutation of rations including recruiting service 16, 996, 306 24, 614, 430 | 24, 385, 000 
| Care and preservation of subsistence supplies and 
purchase of ice 2, 539, 801 | 5, 776, 873 | 10, 000, 000 





eer es GUMREIONS... 2... 5 cnc ccwcenccce 234, 167,948 | 912, 293,000 | 





Mr. Manon. You have already given us a brief general statement 
as to subsistence. The projects are 111, 112,411,and412. The total 
request for subsistence is $603,309,000 as compared to $912,293,000 
for fiscal year 1951. The first project is 111, ‘Provision and ration 
savings,” $568,704,000. You show a breakdown of that amount on 
page 260. Will you amplify that request? 


PROVISION AND RATION SAVINGS 


Colonel MarsHatu. The total shown on page 260 represents the 
total requirements of the items shown on the following pages, and 
the difference between the appropriation for 1951 and the estimate 
for 1952 includes both increases and decreases. For example, in 
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increases, the strength of the Army accounts for approximately $170 
million. The price differential between the 1951 estimate and the 
1952 estimate accounts for approximately $9.5 million. An increase 
in the number of prisoners of war to be cared for in Korea of approx- 
imately 60,000 accounts for $10.9 million. Then we have an increase 
over 1951 requirements for mobilization reserves of $1 million, or an 
approximate increase in this project of $190.8 million. 

Offsetting that, we have a number of decreases. For example, 
combat consumption was included in the 1951 estimate and has been 
eliminated in the amount of $142.5 million. Feeding civilian employ- 
ees has been reduced by $4.5 million. The item of troops on trans- 
ports, which in 1951 was funded by the Quartermaster, has now been 
transferred to the Military Sea Transportation Service, causing a 
reduction of $8 million. In 1951 we had an increase for build-up of 
pipeline of $211-million. That is not in the 1952 estimate. 

In 1952, as was indicated in General Feldman’s opening statement, 
we have computed the application of the excess pipeline and combat 
difficulties in the amount of $94 million and apphed that against this 
appropriation. 

We have, due to peacetime operation, increased the number of 
absentees which are shown as deductions from the appropriation in 
the amount of $21.1 million. 

The remaining items cover the elimination of an item previously 
called “Operational losses’ in the amount of $21.7 million. The 
elimination of this item is contingent upon the passage of section 628 
of the appropriation bill which refers to the operation of commissaries. 

The result of these computations is a decrease of $312.8 million in 
this particular project. 

Mr. Manon. This request is based upon your experience in pre- 
vious years. In other words, your requirement for beef, pork, and 
so forth, is approximately what would be the case based on what you 
have experienced heretofore? 

Colonel Marswatu. That is right. It starts with the ration as out- 
lined in the Executive order, which states the quantities we can issue 
on any one day, and by the evaluation of those quantities we arrive 
at the daily price which cannot be exceeded except under unusual cir- 
cumstances. That daily price is what we call the ration on page |, 
and the unit ration is computed at $1.09. That is the result of the 
computations which we use in arriving at the price per day per man. 
Multiplying that by the strength, we arrive at the dollars. 


RATION COST 


Mr. Manon. What the ration in fiscal year 1952 as compared to 
fiscal year 1951? 

Colonel Marsnatt. In fiscal 1951, the ration for the zone of the 
interior was $1.06. This ration is $1.09. 

Mr. Manon. You do not know what the Congress is going to do 
about price-control legislation, and you do not know what the effect 
will actually be of anything Congress may do in specific detail. 

Colonel Marsuwauu. As has been our practice; we took the ration 
for the last month of the current year and projected that for the 
coming year. That is in line with the current instructions we have 
that we will not project anticipated market increases or decreases. 
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This $1.09 ration is as of February, which is the date we prepared 
this budget. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, if the Korean fighting should cease, there 
would probably be a tendency for prices to decline, but you do not 
know what is going to happen. 4 

Colonel MarsHA.u. No, sir. 


BUDGET REVIEW AND POSSIBLE REDUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Could Congress safely make any reduction in this 
request for subsistence? 

General FetpMAN. I would not recommend it, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What did the Bureau of the Budget do with you on 
that, and what did the Department of Defense do about it? 

Colonel Marsa. The only reductions made in this estimate by 
the reviewing agencies was the elimination of the item of $21 million 
I referred to as operational losses. Operational losses have been 
included in our estimate during the past few years to cover the differ- 
ence between the cost of our food and the selling price in our commis- 
saries and to other Government agencies. According to existing law, 
we must sell at the invoice price. Therefore we have included an 
item to cover that differential. — 

Mr. Manon. The reviewing agencies, then, did not do much with 
your request, generally speaking? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. No, sir. 


FRESH BEEF 


Mr Manon. You are requesting for fresh beef $116 million plus. 
You know, there is a lot of talk about what is going to happen to the 
price of beef and the availability of beef. 

General FeLpMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The Army will probably be able to meet its beef 
requirements? 

General FetpMAN. I hope you are right. Our experience thus far 
indicates our requirements have not been met by as much as 60 
percent in the past 3 weeks. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you have not been able to get the 
beef you needed during the past 3 weeks? 

General FetpMaNn. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. You only got half of what you needed? 

General Fetpman. Less than half. 

Colonel Dursin. Approximately 40 percent. 

Mr. Manon. What was the reason? 

General FetpMan. No offers, to begin with, and the only offer we 
did have from one area was contingent on elimination of price controls. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the beef boys are sitting on the lid 
until they can get that thing cleared up. 

Mr. Manon. That is one of those imponderables. We do not know 
what may develop. 


BLACK PEPPER AND COFFEE PURCHASES 


From time to time there has been complaint that the Quartermaster 
has bought black pepper, coffee, and a few other items without rhyme 
or reason and so forth. We discussed that in the last hearing. 
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General Fetpman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We won’t rehash all that. But what about your re- 
quest for $26 million worth of coffee? Is that about what:you need 
and can you defend that under all circumstances? 

General FetpMan. Yes, sir; in every detail, on any of these items. 

Mr. Manon. Your unit cost is 57 cents a pound. Is that realistic? 

General Feipman. I feel it is. That is the February price. 

Mr. Manon. Now, we do not want to oversupply the Armed Forces 
with black pepper at $1.92 a pound. You are requesting 826,000 
pounds. Will that provide a disproportionate or exorbitant amount 
per soldier? 

General FetpMan. No, sir; it will not. As we indicated in our 
report to this committee during the hearings on the fourth supplemen- 
tal, we have a very limited amount, in my judgment, of allowances for 
these troops for all purposes. That is four one-hundredths of an 
ounce of pepper per day per man for all purposes and is based on the 
requirement of the strength of the troops that must be supplied and 
based on the fact that we have an import problem of 4 months’ lead 
time plus the requirement in our warehouse service throughout the 
world. These computations are within those limitations. 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Mr. Manon. You have grain and grain products. You want to 
spend $3 million plus for grain and grain products. Generally 
speaking, what is grain and what are grain products? 

General FetpMan. Flour is the major item and all of the cereals 
for use by the troops. 

Mr. Manon. And that computation for grain and grain products is 
in keeping with your experience? 

General FetpMan. Yes, sir. All of those items are typical items 
included in the over-all cost of the ration value we have just indicated 
of $1.09 for troop feeding plus our replacement items. 

Mr. Manon. Son say you have had difficulty in recent months in 
getting the amount of beef you required. What has been the situation 
with respect to pork? 

General FetpmMan. Pork is much easier than beef at the moment. 


PurcHASE OF CoMMISSARY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. You have a request for the purchase of commissary 
equipment in the sum of $220,000. 

Colonel MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. That is the replacement factor of the 
equipment we have on hand at the moment. 

Mr. Manon. And the justification is shown in some more detail 
on page 263? 

Colonel MarsHauu. Yes, sir. 


CoMMUTATION OF RATIONS 


Mr. Manon. For commutation of rations, including the recruiting 
service command, project 411, you are requesting $24,385,000 in 1952 
as compared to $24,614,430 in fiscal year1951. 

Colonel MarsHauu. These funds are expended for payments to 
enlisted men when they are on detached service or on recruiting 
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duty or when on separate detached service away from the home 
station, and also includes meals we furnish applicants to the Army 
and Air Force for enlistment. 

Mr. Manon. That is more or less a matter of mathematical com- 
putation? 

Colonel MarsHauu. That is right. These are dollars paid to 
the enlisted man whenever he leaves his post. 


CARE AND PRESERVATION OF SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Manon. Project 412 is ‘Care and preservation of subsistence 
supplies and the purchase of ice,’’ where you are requesting $10 
million in 1952 as compared to $5.7 million in fiscal 1951—almost 
double the fiscal 1951 figure. 

Colonel MarsHa.u. Thatisright. Of this increase, which amounts 
to $4.2 million, $1,062,000 is for additional in-transit cold storage for 
perishable subsistence. Because we have used all of the Govern- 
ment storage we can get our hands on, we must now, with the increase 
in size of the Army, for our in-transit storage, pay for refrigeration. 

The rest of the increase is for such items as the ice for preservation 
of subsistence, dry ice for the Medical Corps, and ice for issue to 
troops, based on the mathematical computation of the allowance per 
man per day. For example, ice for preservation is one-tenth of a 
pound per man per day. Miultiplying that by 44 cents a hundred by 
~ days and times the strength give us the amount we have in the 

udget. 

Mr. Manon. That is an experience figure? 

Colonel MarsHauu. That is an experience figure, and it is an allow- 
ance that is published. They are not permitted to exceed that 
allowance. 


Cost OF Hanp.uine Commissary Suppiizs 


Mr. Ritey. General, how do you absorb the cost of handling com 
missary supplies sold to the soldier? 

Colonel MarsHauu. That cost as we have had it in our prior bud- 
gets is shown under an item called ‘Operational losses.’”’ It amounts 
to about 7 percent, which includes the procurement, transportation 
damages, losses in transit, and commissary losses. That factor has 
been included in our budget as a straight loss covering what our 
expenses are in getting the subsistence to the point of destination, and 
the price which we can charge to the customer. We are required to 
charge the customer the invoice price. 

Mr. Rivey. Have not you changed that, or is that still the rule? 

Colonel MarsHa.tu. No, sir. That is recommended as a change in 
this appropriation act under section 628. 

Mr. Rinny. You are going to add your present cost of handling to 
the invoice price when you sell the goods? 

Colonel MarsuHatu. As the act is worded, there will be much more 
than that 7 percent, if that section is passed, because it calls for the 
inclusion of certain overhead expense of the commissaries. 

Mr. Ritey. In other words, the cost of handling will be charged to 
the purchaser? 

_ Colonel MarsHatu. Yes, sir. The net result will be a substantial 
increase in the cost of-commissaries and will be a substantial increase— 
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I say “substantial;” a relative increase—in the Air Force budget, 
because the Air Force now er for only the net cost. And any 
sale we make to the Navy will have to be at the increased price. 
It will have a broad reflection clear across the board. 


PURCHASES OF OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. Ritey. Under category 2 on page 261, I notice an item 
“Spreads.”’ Does that include oleomargarine? 

General FetpMan. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you purchase oleomargarine? 

General Fretpman. Oh, yes, sir; we do. We have it in all of our 
— rations. It is the only thing you can get and expect to 

old up. 

Mr. Ritey. You have answered the question I wanted answered. 
It is easier to handle and preserve than any other spread? 

General FrtpmMan. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Under what category would oleomargarine come in 
these principal items and categories and that sort of thing on pages 
261 and 262? 

Colonel MarsHaty. You will find that under the category of fats 
and oils, category 2, the fourth item. 

Mr. Taser. You use about twice as much of that as you do of 
butter; is that right? 

Colonel MarsHatu. No, sir. That item runs $11 million, and 
the butter item runs $16 million. 

Mr. Taser. Yes; but it runs 50 million in pounds as against 
23 million for butter. 

Colonel MarsHauu. That is right, sir. However, this one item 


also includes lard. When we say “fats and oils,” it is all inclusive. 


OBLIGATIONS AND AVAILABLE CONSUMABLE SUPPLIES 


Mr. Taser. How much of this $832 million you have for ‘Tech- 
nical service,’’ the first item, has been obligated? 

General FetpMan. Are you speaking of 1951, sir? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel MarsHALL. $798,178,000 as of April 30, 1951. 

Mr. Taser. How much of the overseas command item? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. I beg your pardon. That was the total. 

Mr. Taxser. That is the total out of the $881 million? 

Colonel MarsHauu. That is right, sir. I do not have the break- 
down by overseas command. 

Mr. Taser. I do not know why it was, but the budget officer 
submitted a table, and there it shows $823 million for the same items. 

Colonel MarsHa.u. $823 million is for the total subsistence of the 
Army—all four projects. On project 111 as submitted by the budget 
officer the figure of $767 million compares with the figure I have just 
given of $798 million. The difference in the figures is due to the fact 
that I included the procurement and transportation, whereas in his 
figures the procurement and transportation figure is separate. 

Mr. Taser. This $881 million includes a certain amount for pipe- 
line; is that right? 

Colonel MarsHauu. That is right. 
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Mr. Taper. You said $211 million? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. So that the consumable rations available this year 
are about $621 million; is that it? 

Colonel MarsHatu. That would be the difference between those 
two figures; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Does that mean that is the figure that actually will be 
used during the year, or does it mean that there will be a substantial 
surplus in this item this year? 

Colonel MarsHA.u. No, sir. The $621 million merely reflects the 
reduction in pipeline and does not take into consideration the 40- 
percent increase in 1952 in strength nor does it take into considera- 
tion other reductions because of the elimination of combat items. 
For consumption purposes, we will use $559 million. 

Mr. Taser. In the current year? 

Colonel MarsHatt. That is right—just for consumption purposes. 

Mr. Taper. In 1952? 

Colonel MarsHa.t. In 1952. That figure shows on page 6 at the 
top of the page in the classified section. That is the amount for 
consumption—$559 million. 

You notice in the next item we have reduced that amount by the 
application of pipeline inventories in the amount of $94 million, 
which will reduce our cash expenditure for consumption purposes, 
which would cover our normal operation. The factor which raises 
that back to $568 million is the next to the last item, a mobilization 
reserve item of $102 million. 

Mr. Taser. Your mobilization reserve in this set-up is $102 
million? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. You told us you had $211 million that went into the 
pipeline. 

Colonel MarsHatu. That is right. We asked for an increase in 
1951 of $211 million to cover the increased pipeline. We are not 
asking for that. That is where the difference comes. 

Mr. Taper. The pipeline is there. 

Colonel MarsHatt. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. And that produces $94 million excess in your pipe- 
line; is that the idea? 

Colonel MarsHatu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Does that reduce your pipeline to $102 million? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. It reduces the pipeline to $325 million as shown 
on page 6. It was $376 million plus $42 million, and it is now $325 
million. That is the pipeline we will c4rry now. 

General Reever. It was $419 million. 

Mr. Taper. What does ‘ ROK” mean? 

Colonel MarsHatu. That is Republic of Korea, Army. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, we are starting off the vear with quite 
a surplus of stuff on hand that we did not need; is that it? 

Colonel MarsHatt. It is a contingent surplus. This budget is 
presented on the basis of a peacetime operation. There are $94 million 
worth of rations in our pipeline. If we go on a peacetime operation, 
those rations will be used instead of buying more rations. 

General Rerprer. That is based on the fact that for the troops in 
Korea a longer pipeline is required than for peacetime operations. 
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So that under the assumption that there is no more war in Korea 
on any 1, we can use up that additional pipeline to meet our current 
needs. 

Mr. Taser. Your current needs for your ration are going to run 
what? Where does * en 

Colonel MarsHALL. e 6 of the classified section, at the top 
of the page. That is sink ion. 


Mr. Taser. That is based on a ration cost of what? 

Colonel MarsHauu. $1.09 for the zone of the interior; $1.29 for 
overseas. 

Mr. Tasor. Are you sure that is right? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. 


REGULAR SUPPLIES, ARMY 


REGULAR SUPPLIES OF THE ARMY 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 

Transferred from ‘Emergency fund, Office of Secretary of 
Defense,’ pursuant to Public Law 843 

Transferred to ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force,’’ 
pursuant to 5 U.S. C. 6 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc. 106)_.......... 


Revised appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) 


IRN i cinlnmousieaibibomeenl 

Comparative transfer from— 

“Contingencies of the Army”’ 

“Transportation service, Army” 

“Signal service of the Army” 

“Medical and hospital department, Army” 

“Engineer service, Army” 

“Ordnance service and supplies, Army” 

“Chemical service, Army 
Comparative transfer to— 

“Contingencies of the Army”’ 

“Quartermaster service, Army,” incidental expenses of 


“Engineer service, Army” 
“Ordnance service and supplies, Army” 
“Chemical service, Army” 
“Contingent expenses, Army ?? 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force”’ 

Total direct obligations 

. 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 


Total obligations 





425, 877, 258 
63, 631, 000 





108, 358, 813 
—15, 849, 640 





92, 509, 173 


108, 630 
207, 637 
057 





70, 000 








89, 762, 994 





485, 421, 000 

















421, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1. Industrial mobilization planning 

2. Animals 

3. pe sand supplies 

4. Other regular supplies 

5. Fee Rae equipment 

6. Fixed bakery equip: oe 

7. Special q 
8. Supplies for handling iat fuels and lubricants 
9. Liquid fuels and lubricants 

10. Field printing activities 

11. Packing and crating 

12. Special quartermaster supplies and services 

13. Quartermaster corps training activities 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
. Packing and crating 
Total obligations 


$1, 072, 414 
162, 4 
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& 
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a & 
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Se Sos 
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89, 762, 994 











Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





S2S8E88 


Total number of permanent positions 


Average number of all employees 
Deduct average number _— from Project order funds 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular Ps excess of 52-week base _-_ 
Payment above basic rates 


Total perso: 
Deduct amount financed a project orders charged 
to object classes 08 and 


Transportation of things 

Rents and utility services 
ting and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Sup) 

Equip 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Supplies and materials 
Total obligations 


436 


630 


616 





425 
280 


599 
358 





145 


241 





$1, a 973 
5, 684 
14, 276 


$2, 058, 501 


$2, 161, 842 
8, 340 
24, 215 





1, 420, 933 
724, 721 


2, 194, 397 
920, 000 





696, 212 


260 

2, 136, 664 
179, 600 

1, 410, 344 
57, 883, 727 
27, 303, 035 


1, 274, 397 

229, 060 

3, 633 

5, 481, 368 
635, 

10, 948, 060 


222, 891, 583 
243, 886, 949 





89, 686, 538 


76, 456 


485, 351, 000 


70, 000 








89, 762, 994 








485, 421, 000 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. SueprarD. We will insert in the record pages 290 through 293 


of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


REGULAR SUPPLIES OF THE ARMY 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





Object class 


year 1950 


Actual, fiscal 


Estimate, 





Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. 


Deduct average number paid from project order funds________| 


Average number of employees paid from 01 
services 


Personal 


Total personal services obligations_____ 
Deduct amount financed from project orders, charged to object | 
classes 08 and 09 


Net 01 
Travel 
Ne en ium ncchonscncadndndninasapel 
Rents and utility service 
Printing and reproduction 
EE. 
eS Ee eae 
Equipment 


436 

















241 





$2, 079, 301 


916, 538 


$2, 194, 397 


920, 000 





27, 303, 035 


1, 162,7 
168, 252 
2, 070 
3, 720, 859 
162, 380 
12, 270, 901 
228, 145, 577 
243, 460, 456 


1, 274, 397 





Total direct obligatioms--..............-...- 


89, 686, 538 





489, 093, 258 











Summary of direct obligations by projects 








Project 
No. 


Purpose of project 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1950 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1951 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 





Procurement and production 


Industrial mobilization planning 
Oe Cae ae ARSE STIRS +. 
i enim | 
Other regular supplies. -- - - - BN ARETE TASES 
Warehouse equipment. --_-----.. Ds ee leah 
Fixed bakery equipment 
Special quartermaster equipment. - -. 
Supplies for handling liquid fuels and lubricants___- 
Liquid fuels and lubricants 

Operating (including maintenance of chattels) 


Field printing plants 

Packing and crating____- 

Special quartermaster supplies and services.._.____- 
Education and training - - 

Quartermaster Corps training activities 


Total direct obligations 





$80, 366, 515 


$439, 905, 774 


$430, 637, 000 





1, 072, 414 
162, 420 

9, 306, 928 
19, 500, 852 


2, 668, 000 
465, 000 

56, 318, 000 
127, 938, 000 
3, 844, 000 
286, 000 

60, 193, 000 
73, 012, 000 
105, 913, 000 
54, 330, 000 





6, 330, 000 
46, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
384, 000 
384, 000 














485, 351, 000 





INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PLANNING 


The first item there is “Industrial mobilization planning” in which 


you estimate $2,668,000 as against $2,065,896 for fiscal year 1951. 
Give the presentation for that requirement. 
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PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Colonel Pennineton. We have a figure of $111,634 increase. That 
is due to the fact that during this current year we started out with a 
total of about 141 people and built up to the 282 authorized personnel. 
We were cut back to 248 people for the following year, which will cause 
us to reduce ap rigs, 5 positions, from 253 people at the 
present time. What we will go through with is 248 people, which 
will reflect a difference in the amount of $111,634. 

Mr. Suepparp. That will be distributed throughout the service, 
I presume. 

Colonel PeNNtnaTon. Yes, sir. 


TRAVEL 


The next item is ‘“Travel,’’ where we show an increase of $60,808, 
which is due to the same reason. We will have 248 people throughout 
the year. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the figure there is based upon the 
total you just referred to? 

Colonel PENNINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. What about the other contractual services? 

Colonel MarsHaui. The other contractual services have been 
eliminated. 

SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. SHepparp. What about supplies and materials? 

Colonel Penninatron. We have an increase of $775,543. That is 
for the purchase of dies, tools, and production equipment for the 
industrial-equipment reserve, which includes four items totaling 
$1,124,000 plus $4,300 in the total figure of $1,128,300 for the main- 
tenance of our present reserve of machine tools. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. I notice reflected on page 299 an item for equipment 
of $17,443. What kind of equipment is that? 

Colonel Pennineron. That is equipment for displays. We have 
eight display rooms throughout the United States. We display for 
the benefit of industry items we are currently purchasing and those 
which we are planning for in our industrial mobilization. 


* ANIMALS 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item, project 121, “Animals,” for 
which you have an estimate of $465,000 for 1952 as against $334,282 
in 1951. The breakdown is reflected on page 300. 

Major Hiiu. This represents an increase of $130,718 broken down 
as follows: Transportation of animals represents an increase of $1,563. 
This is caused by the increase in the total number of animals being 
purchased plus, the increase in cost of transportation plus the change 
in the basis of figuring it from last year’s figure, which was based on 
the shipping of smaller animals. 

Mr. Suepparp. In your procurement of animals, you have reflected 
on page 301—horses, 32, at $22 each, for a total of $704. What kind 
of horses can you buy for $22 apiece? 
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Maj. Hix. That is the transportation of horses from the original 
point of purchase. 

Mr. SHepparD. There is a better-looking figure reflected on page 
303 for horses—32 at $205. Then you have mules, 99, at $200, and 
dogs, 30, at $200. What kind of dogs are you paying that kind of 
money for? 

Major Hitz. That is for the procurement of German shepherds, 
which is the only dog used at this time for sentry, scout, and medical 
work. We use, of course, sled dogs in the Arctic. 

Mr. SHepparp. The shepherds are in the $200 category? 

Major Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Are sled dogs among the 30 you are going to 
purchase? 

Major Hit. Yes, sir. This is a replacement figure. 

Mr. SuHepparp. If they are the kind of animals I am familiar with, 
$200 might be a good figure, but if they are German police dogs, the 
$200 figure could be pretty high; would it not? 

Major Hi. No, sir. 

General Reever. Do you buy them trained? 

Major Hitt. No, sir. .We buy them with age limitations of from 
12 months to 2% years. I think you will find with the cost of dog food 
and based on an age of 12 months, this is a very reasonable figure. 
We have found it so in our purchase experience. 

Mr. SHepparpD. I would like to have a contract to provide those 
dogs at $200 apiece. But if you are getting good dogs, all right. 


OrFice SUPPLIES 


Mr. Suepparp. The next project is “Office supplies” in which you 
request $56 million plus in 1952 as against $55,964,000 in 1951. 
olonel MarsHatu. That is right. 
Mr. SHEpparD. That is reflected on page 306 of the justifications. 
Colonel MarsHa.t. It begins on page 306, and the details are on 
the following pages. 


RENTS AND UTILITY SERVICES 


The first item is for the rental of mechanical equipment in agencies 
throughout the world. 

Mr. SuHepparD. That has to do, I presume, with IBM equipment. 

Colonel MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. The price of that is stereotyped and set, and you 
cannot do anything about it except as to how many machines you 
rent? 

General FeLtpmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparD. That covers the entire amount? 

Colonel MarsHALL. No, sir; that is only the first section. 

Mr. SuHeprarpD. You have $2,000,000 for machine-records units. 

Colonel MarsHauu. The increase in this part of the project is from 
$3,700,000 to $5,400,000. The major portion of that increase is for 
the Army Finance Center at St. Louis; and, if you remember, they 
have been split up into six offices. 

There is an additional increase in the overseas, under item No. 5; 
that item in 1951 cost $515,000. That is where the contracts are 
placed in the United States. 
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On item No. 6, the requirement in 1951 was $29,000. Those are 
contracts let in Hawaii for machines used in ihat area. 

Mr. SHepparp. But they are al! within the control element so far 
as the leasing of them is concerned? 

Colonel MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And vou have the same condition to deal with? 

Colonel MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

The next item on nage 309 is for office suvplies and materials in 
the amount of $20 million for 1952 as opposed to $17 million in 1951. 


PAPER FILE FOLDERS 


Mr. Manon. May I inject at this point a reference to what trans- 
pired before the committee on May 25, 1951, during a hearing? Mr. 
Scrivner stated the following, addressing Mr. Sheppard as chairman: 

Mr. Chairman, may I request that General Moore check on a report that I 


have received that the Army Quartermaster in New York has placed an order for 
46,850,000 paper file folders? 


Mr. Suerparp. General Moore, will you take that matter up with the proper 
authorities? 

Now, a statement has been submitted to us which I can read into 
the record, and then you can amplify it. Of course, this is with 
respect to fiscal year 1951 and not fiscal 1952. 

Colonel Marsuauu. That is correct. 

Mr. Mauon. The statement reads: 


The procurement of approximately 46 million folders represents the annual 
consumption requirement for fiscal vear 1951 of approximately 33 million folders 
plus inereased stock levels of 13 million folders. The increase in stock levels is 
necessary because of the increase in the size of the Army from 600,000 on June 
30, 1950, to approximately 1,500,000 on June 30, 1951. The stock levels on 
June 30, 1951, must be sufficient to assure supply until items procured in 1952 
become available. 

Prior to the approval of defense order ratings in February of 1951, it was not 
possible to procure this type of item due to the reluctance of manufacturers to 
accept firm contracts. Since the issuance of defense-order ratings only 9 million 
of the 46 million program have been placed under contract as the industry is 
still reluctant to accept contracts for paper products. As a result, these items, as 
well as al! other paper items, are in critically short supply and in many instances 
our stocks are exhausted. 

In addition to the Army requirements, the Air Force has indicated a need for 
approximately 30 million folders of like type of which only a small portion have 
been placed under contract. 


Would this sort of item come under “Office supplies,” project 123? 

Colonel MarsHauu. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What kind of folders are these? 

Colonel MarsHaLu. These are manila folders used in every office of 
the Army. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Otherwise known as file folders? 

Colonel Marsuauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have letter size and legal size? 

Colonel Marsuauu. In this particular procurement there are four 
different sizes of folders. On June 30, 1950, we had on hand 33 million 
folders, and in the operation we had at that time we figured that was 
enough with the procurement in 1951 of some 6 million folders, which 
were contracted for between July and December. 

This is an item that is furnished to the other technical services, to 
the finance officers, to the Adjutant General, the inspection service, 
the depots, arsenals, schools, and to all offices and headquarters. 

$4328—51—pt. 2——17 
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This is a little different from other items where there is a definite 
limitation set by regulation on the units. Of course, every unit of our 
divisions, clear down to a company, use folders, so that we must in 
computing our requirements assume an experience factor. 

In the beginning of the year it is our practice by buy 50 percent of 
what we think we will need and, by monthly review, change our 
computations as we go. 

In June of 1950 we had 33 million on hand. By December of 1950 
we made a survey and found that instead of the usage we had con- 
templated, that they were using about 2.25 million per month. There- 
fore, our stocks were getting in rather drastic shape. By March of 
1951 that usage had risen to 3 million per month. By that time we 
had used up approximately 25 million of our stock folders with 3 
million yet to go. So at that time, to replace the stocks that had 
become exhausted and to cover the rest of the year, we placed a con- 
tract for 48 million. 

Mr. Manon. That sounds like a very large number to order at 
one time. 

Colonel MarsHatu. The delivery, sir, is spaced out so that we get 
them as we need them. If we bought all these at one time, we would 
not have warehouse space for them. 


USE OF FILE FOLDERS 


Mr. Manon. It does seem that 40 million folders is a huge number 
of folders. That would be quite a number of folders for each man in 
the Armed Forces; would it not? 

Colonel MarsHau. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And this does not take care of Navy requirements, 
does it? 

Colonel MarsHauv. No, sir; nor the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. It takes care only of the Army? 

Colonel MarsuHauu. That is right. 

Mr. Taper. Does it not take care of the Air Force, too? 

Colonel MarsHauu. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I thought you said in your statement to which you 
referred, that it took care of the Air Force? 

Colonel Marsuauy. No. We said that there was an Air Force 
requirement for 30 million in addition to this. That is in -the last 
paragraph of that statement, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It would seem that you use a tremendous number of 
these folders in running the Army. 

Mr. Taser. That would be 30 for each member of the Army and 
15 for each member of the Armed Forces. 

Colonel MarsHaui. That is right. These are not used by the 
individual members of the Army. ‘There is a record for each member 
of the Army plus the fact that we have many thousands of civilian 
employees in offices throughout the world, including army headquar- 
ters, and all these offices that I have just cited, plus the division 
records people, the regimental records people, the company records 
people. There are many thousands of these folders used right here 
in Washington, for instance, for the multitude of subjects that we have 
to cover. We have to have a folder for each one of these subjects in 
order to find the information when you want it. 

General FeLpMAN. We have to have quite a number for the subjects 
covered by this budget, Mr. Chairman. It is not just a question of 
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using a folder for each individual man, but for the many matters that 
we have to cover, so that we can readily find what we are looking for. 

General Reeper. As you know, the creation of records, and what 
to do with them, is one of the large problems facing the Government. 
We have created in this century some five or ten times as many records 
as we did in all the previous history of the Government—Government 
records of all types. 

Mr. Manon. Are we, in a way, hobbled or restrained by reason of 
the fact that we may be overdoing this matter of keeping records and 
having folders for this, and for that, and for everything. It must 
take a great many people to fill 40 million folders. It must take a 
great many man years to handle all this business. 

General Rreeper. In many cases we are merely complying with the 
law. For example, in the Detroit ordnance district last year, the 
average amount of paper used for each procurement action was 7,000 
sheets. 

General FetpmMan. Mr. Chairman, we made a rough estimate this 
morning coming down here, that for the computation of the require- 
ments of this particular budget, we have stacks of records—I am 
planning to have them photographed—stacks of reference files and 
work sheets that go into the preparation of this budget. I would 
wager that they will weigh 300 pounds—that is just for the prepara- 
tion of this quartermaster’s budget. Those are the work sheets plus 
the computations—all the sheets that we make up, aside from all the 
reference data that we use that come from headquarters, which form 
the basis of the computations that are made. 

Mr. Manon. At the rate we are assembling records we are going 
to have to build more warehouses to store them in, unless we throw 
them away after a certain time. 

General FetpMan. We will not throw ours away, sir. 

General Reever. It costs money to create them and it costs money 
to keep them, and it costs money intelligently to dispose of them, to 
throw away what you should and to store the rest. It is a very big 
problem. I have forgotten how many miles of filing cabinets we 
produce each year. 

Mr. Manon. The Adjutant General, for instance, has innumerable 
folders of records, does he not? 

General FetpMan. That is correct. He is charged with all of the 
records, with the archives of the Department. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the longevity of one of those folders? 

General Reever. It depends upon the activities of the office in 
which it is used, in great measure. 

Mr. Suepparp. I mean, where there is a continuous service, a 
continuity of flow of service? 

Colonel MarsHauu. In my office, sir, about 3 months. We-use 
them every day. In my personal safe I have about 1,000 of these 
folders right now, on different subjects. And that does not take into 
consideration the 70—odd people that I have in my own office: 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up your next item under project 123; “Office 
supplies—equipment,”’ for which you are estimating for the fiscal 
year 1952 $30,328,400, against an estimate for the fiscal year 1951 of 
$35,155,942? 
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Colonel Marsuaty. The next item within that project is “Equip- 
ment,”’ shown on page 313 of the justifications. The 1951 require- 
ment 1s $35,155,942. The 1952 estimate is $30,328,400. The re- 
duction there is due, again, to the elimination of a pipeline require- 
ment and the fact that we made initial issues to organizations during 
1951, which we do not have to do again. : 

Mr. Sueprarp. Your 1951 cost is being used as a criterion for 
your projection of the estimate for 1952, is that correct? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. 


OTHER REGULAR SUPPLIES 


Mr. Suepparp. Let us pick up the next project, 124, “Other 
regular supplies.”” Your estimate for the fiscal year 1952 is $127,- 
938,000, against an estimate for fiscal year 1951 of $135,052,520, as 
reflected on page 320 of the justifications. Will you make a justifica- 
tion of this item? 

Colonel Marsuauu. The difference between those two amounts 
represents, again, both an increase and a reduction. There is an 
increase because of the increased strength of the Army. This item 
also includes $55 million in mobilization reserves. There is a de- 
crease in the matter of initial issues to organizations of $42 million, 
and a reduction in the estimate for pipeline of $29,900,000, because 
the pipeline was built in 1951. 


CLEANING AND SANITARY SUPPLIES 


The first category of supplies and materials covers cleaning and 


sanitary supplies for the troops. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is all housekeeping stuff, is it not? 

Colonel MarsHALu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And the basis of your requirements is the number 
of personnel whom you have to take care of, is that correct? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. That is correct; it is a per-capita item. 


PEST-CONTROL SUPPLIES 


Mr. SHepparp. The next subitem under “Supplies and materials’’ 
is ‘‘ Pest-control supplies,”’ as set out on page 322. Will you make a 
statement on this item? 

Colonel MarsHaty. The majority of this item is being used in 
Korea at the moment. We had a radio from Korea dated June 7 in 
which they ask that the requisition be 1 million cans a month, because 
of the fact that the health of the troops was in jeopardy due to the 
prevalence of lice in Korea. That is where the majority of this gen- 
eral category goes. 

Mr. SHepparp. I notice you have an item, ‘Airplane spray, 20 
percent DDT’’? 

Colonel MARSHALL. The airplane spray was used in the Canal Zone 
when I was there, to spray mosquitoes. 

Mr. SuepparpD. What is the explanation of the item, ‘‘Other items 
of pest-éontrol supplies, $1,460,009? What does that refer to? 

Colonel MaArsHALL. Those are insecticides, broken down into 
different types, smaller quantities. 
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Mr. SuHepparp. But all used for the same general purpose? 
Colonel MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. 


ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. Your next subitem under “Equipment” is ‘‘Organi- 
zational equipment,” as set out on page 324. Will you explain that? 

Colonel MarsHaut. The amount in the 1951 estimate was $86,- 
200,000, in round figures. The estimate for 1952 is $89,519,861. 
That is for the item 09, “Equipment.” 

Mr. SuHepparp. Tell us the reason for the increase? 

Colonel MarsHatu. The increase is because of the inclusion of 
the mobilization reserve figure of $43 million. There is a decrease 
in the normal operating supplies, but an increase because of the 
mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Suepparp. These are all part of your housekeeping require- 
ments? 

Colonel MarsHatu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your next item is ‘Garrison mess equipment,” as 
set out on page 327. 

Mr. Taser. Before you take up that item, I should like to ask 
about the figure on page 324 of $89 million. The itemization below 
that does not total anywhere near that figure. What is the reason 
for that? 

Colonel Marsuauu. The item 09 “Equipment” continues clear 
through to page 329-B. It is an over-all category. What I have 
been doing is breaking those items down within the category. 

Mr. SHepparD. But it all covers your housekeeping requirements? 

Colonel MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And the total is the figure to which Mr. Taber has 
just referred? 

Colonel MArsHALL. That is correct. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Continue with your other items. 


QUARTERS FURNITURE 


Colonel Marsuatyt. The next item is set out on page 329—A, 


9? 


“Quarters, furniture.” The 1951 total for that is $7 million. The 
1952 estimate is $4,746,000. This is for the replacement of existing 
furniture of officers’ and noncommissioned officers’ quarters plus 
furniture for nurses’ quarters and bachelor officers’ quarters. The 
items are listed on that page. 

Mr. SHepparD. On page 329-B you reach your total of $127,938,000 
for the item ‘‘ Equipment,” is that correct? 

Colonel MarsHALL. That is correct. 


WaREHOUSE EQuiIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. The next project is 125, ““‘Warehouse equipment.” 
The estimate for 1952 is $3,844,000 against a total for fiscal year 1951 
of $6,413,602. This is set out at page 330. The estimate indicates 
a very sizable reduction. Please give us your explanation of this 
item?! 

Colonel MarsHaty. That shows a reduction of $2,569,000, which 
again is occasioned by the fact that the implementation of the pipeline 





is made unnecessary, and it is also due to the fact that initial issues 
have been eliminated. It is offset to a certain extent by strength 
increase. 

Mr. SHepparp. These are standard requirements predicated again, 
I suppose, on the total number of your personnel? 

Colonel MarsHauu. Not necessarily. This is for warehouse equip- 
ment used in our warehouses, and at posts, camps and stations, 
United States depots and overseas depots throughout the world and 
is for the purpose of furnishing equipment that we use in packing 
and crating our shipments. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you do not arrive at the total on the basis of 
number of personnel, on what base do you predicate this total estimate? 

Colonel Marsnau. It is primarily on an experience factor plus 
tonnage. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Your basis is really the tonnage, is that correct? 

Colonel MarsHauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And that tonnage figure is obtained from taking 
into consideration the number of personnel you have to serve? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. That is correct. 


Fixep Bakery EQuIPpMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. Your next item is project 126, “Fixed bakery equip- 
ment.” The estimate for 1952 is $286,000 against a total for 1951 
fiscal year of $529,545. This is reflected on page 334 of the justifi- 
cations. Please give us your explanation of this item? 

Colonel MarsHatu. The difference there again is a decrease in initial 
issues and a reduction in the amount of spare parts required. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is your longevity base for replacement pur- 

oses? 

Colonel Marsnatt. Thirteen years. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you having any difficulty in getting this type 
of mechanical device? 

General FetpmMan. No, sir: not more than usual, depending upon 
the steel situation. 

Mr. Suepparp. For example, what is your lead time on bakery 
equipment? 

Colonel MarsHauu. Nine months. 

Mr. SHepparD. Delivery in 9 months? 

Colonel MarsHatu. Yes, sir. This is a commercial-type bakery, sir. 


SpectAL QuARTERMASTER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparpD. We will pick up project 127, “Special quartermaster 
equipment,’’ set out on page 337. The estimate for the fiscai year 
1952 is $60,193,000, against a total for fiscal 1951 of $81,554,635. 
Will you make your explanation of this item, please? 
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Colonel MarsuHatu. The difference between $81,500,000 and $60 
million-plus is primarily because of the inclusion of the mobilization 
reserve. In 1951 we had a mobilization reserve of $17 million. In 
1952 we have a mobilization reserve of $25 million. That accounts 
for some of the increase. An additional part of the increase is due to 
increased strength, which would come to about $5 million. It is 
offset by a reduction of combat consumption in the amount of 
$16,600,000 and initial issues in the amount of $11 million. 

Mr. SHeprarp. What percentage of your total requirement has to 
do with the procurement of spare parts? 

Colonel MarsHauu. The spare parts amount to $8,600,000 of the 
$60 million requested. That is shown on page 338, Mr. Chairman. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT, SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Suepparp. You have an item on page 338, under “Supplies 
and materials, materials-handling equipment, spare parts, $7,181,522.” 
Would that refer to lift trucks and other equipment used in ware- 
houses? 

Colonel MarsHatu. We are charged with budgeting for all of the 
materials-handling equipment for the Army. We budget here for 
ordnance ammunition-handling trucks; engineering straddle trucks 
for handling lumber, and all types of fork lift trucks, except heavy 
cranes. We also budget for conveyors. The conveyors are used by 


units in the field as well as in the warehouse. They are being used 
extensivly in Korea. 


LOCAL PURCHASES OVERSEAS 


Mr. Suepparp. You have an item on page 338, “Local purchases 
overseas, $134,250.’’ What does that cover? 


Colonel MarsHatu. Those are spare parts, under “Supplies and 
materials.”’ 


SCHEDULE OF MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. I notice on page 339 that you have a very complete 
breakdown of materials handling equipment. I think that list should 
be made a part of the record at this point. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Materials-handling equipment 





Number tot 
of unite Unit cost Amount 





Conveyor, gravity roller, 10-foot section 12 inches wide___| Eac 1, 856 $34. 22 $63, 512 

Conveyor, gravity roller, 10-foot section, 18 inches wide - - d 5, 887 46.45 273, 451 

Conveyor, gravity, roller, 45° angle, 12inches wide. -_ .. he 386 20. 47 7, 901 

Conveyor, gravity wheel, 10-foot section, 16 inches wide_|____ “colseeselh @ 2, 231 27. 34 60, 996 

Conveyor, portable, power belt, electric 20-foot driven 1, 300. 00 274, 300 
section. 


Conveyor, portable, power belt, electric 20-foot driving . 133 1, 428. 00 189, 924 
section. 


— warehouse, mobile, gas 10,000-pound slewing |___- ; 138 8, 400. 00 1, 159, 200 


m. 

bg em warehouse, mobile, electric 6,000-pound slewing 22 9, 935. 00 218, 570 
oom. 

Plate, carloading No. 1, 64 by 44 feet__......-.__.____-. i a 20. 00 3, 360 

Plate, carloading No. 2 84 by 57 by 48 feet __ ok tne, BRN 784 18. 00 14, 112 

Tractor, warehouse, "electric nonsparkproof, ~ 2,000 4l 3, 491. 00 143, 131 
pound, DBP 3-wheel, solid tire. 

Tractor, warehouse, electric, nonsparkproof, 4,000 pound, |___-. mane 131 4, 473. 00 585, 963 
DBP 4-wheel, solid tire. 

Tractor, warehouse, electric, spark proof, 2,000 pound, |___- 78 6, 012. 00 468, 936 
DBP '3-wheel, solid tire. 

Tractor, warehouse, electric, spark proof, 4,000 pound, |____. 89 7, 682. 00 683, 698 
DBP 4-wheel, solid tire. 

Tractor, warehouse, gas, 4,000 lbs. DBP, 4-wheel, pneu- 
matic tire 853 | 5, 070 4, 324, 710 

Tractor, warehouse, gas, 7,500 lbs. DBP, 4-wheel, pneu- 


matic tire 177 6, 250 1, 106, 250 


546, 336 
192, 000 
1, 029, 300 
3, 549, 700 
8, 310 1, 470, 870 


4, 500 499, 500 


‘ 168 
Trailer, truck, 72 oe 144 techen, 10-ton._ J 160 1, 200 
Truck, fork, electric, sparkproof, solid tire, 2,000 ‘Tbs., 
130 inches ‘ 4, 700 
Truck, fork, electric, sparkproof, solid ‘tire, 4,000 Tbs., 
144 inches ___ 6, 454 
Truck, fork, electric, ‘sparkproof, ‘solid tire, 6,000 Ibs., 
168 inches. ‘ : 
Truck, fork, “electric, nonsparkproof, solid tire, 2,000 
Ibs., ‘130 inches - Fihis ’ 
Truck, fork, electric, “nonsparkproof, solid tire, 4,000 
Ibs., 144 inches + 6, 254 1, 006, 84 
Truck, fork, electric, nonspark proof, ‘solid tire, 6,000 
Tbs., 168 inches. ___ Ketel Bsr: pd 8,110 648, 800 
Truck, fork, gasoline, solid tire, 2,000 Ibs, 130 inches. ___- } 2, 750 187, 000 
Truck, fork, gasoline, solid tire, 4,000 Ibs., 144 inches : 3, 100 2, 517, 200 
ees fork, gasoline, pneumatic tire 3,500 pounds, 144 “fs Aa 3 | 3, 058. 00 1, 660, 404 
inches. 
bb fork, gasoline, pneumatic tire, 6,000 pounds, 168 |__-- bisa 356 3,316.00 | — 1, 180, 496 
inches. 














| | 
Truck, fork, gasoline, pneumatic tire, 10,000 pounds, |_- 7 5, 210. 00 510, 580 
210 inches. } 
Truck, fork, gasoline, pneumatic tire, 15,000 pounds, |_- besaed 82 | 5,820.00 477, 24 
210 inches. | | 
Truck, straddle, gas, 30,000 pounds capacity... _...___.|...-- BRN ES 3. X 9, 092. 00 390, 5 


Truck, dolly, general utility, 24 by 30 inches - es oor 28. 71 18, 374 

Truck, hand, general utility, 2-handle, 2-wheel, with = 353 | 24. 50 | 8, 649 
folding wings. | 

Truck, pallet, hand, electric drive-lift 4,000 pounds, |---- j 450. 00 100, 800 
48 inches. 

Truck, pallet, hand, hydraulic handle lift, euegenes ‘i ; 6 475.00 | 31, 350 
Truck, hand, platform, 4-wheel_. -- . ee i 25. 00 | 4, 875 
Truck, stock picker Sonvd-colk ona teas Pires , 138 73. 00 | 83, 147 

Support, conveyor, gravity, 15-inch arm__.__- ae SOP. aekiintoned , 18% 4. 54 | 18, 987 








SuppLigs FoR HANDLING Liquip FuEts AND LUBRICANTS 


Mr. Suepparp. We will pick up project 128, “Supplies for handling 
liquid fuels and lubricants.’”’ The estimate for 1952 is $73,012,000 
against a figure for fiscal year 1951 of $55,810,840. Tell us the reason 
for the increase? 

Colonel MarsHaLu. The amount of $73,012,000 included for 1952, 
includes a mobilization reserve figure of $53,964,750. There is an 
increase because of troop increase of $5,400,000. This is offset by a 
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reduction in initial issues of $11,000,000 and a pipeline reduction of 
$13,600,000, and the elimination of Korean combat cost of $16,600,000, 
or a net figure of $18,100,000. 


SPARE PARTS FOR PETROLEUM HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparD. On page 344 there is reflected an item, “Spare 
parts for petroleum-handling equipment,” $1,214,918. What are 
the spare parts in that category? 

Colonel Utm. Gaskets for drums; plugs for drums; and pump 
parts for various pumps. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Valves, pressure pumps, and motors? 

Colonel Utm. That is correct. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE MATERIAL REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Suepprarp. Your item for ‘Mobilization reserve material 
requirement”’ is $3,700,000. What is the reason for that? 

Colonel Utm. That item includes all the items under 1, 2, and 3 on 
page 344; “Spare parts for laboratory equipment, spare parts for 
petroleum-handling equipment” and “Limited procurement-type 
items.”’ 

Mr. SHepparD. Does that total cover the entire breakdown of 
those three projects? 

Colonel Marsuauy. That is not quite correct. The mobilization 
reserve requirement is for mobilization of the first three items, the 
quantities of those items to be stored for mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you pick up these items and send 
them to certain depots for storage. That is what vou call mobiliza- 
tion? 

Colonel Marsnatu. That is correct. They will be held in reserve 
under a separate account. 


Liguip Furets AND LUBRICANTS 


Mr. Suepparp. The next project is 129, “Liquid fuels and lubri- 
cants.”’ Your estimate for 1952 is $105,913,000 against an estimate 
A fiscal year 1951 of $102,179,668. Let us have the explanation of 
that? 

Colonel Um. The increases for the fiscal year 1952 are: ‘‘Mobili- 
zation Reserve,’ object 07, $1,430,513; object 08, fiscal vear 1952, 
mobilization reserve $13,811,000; ‘‘expanded Army’’, object 08, 
$13,806,934; object 07, “expanded Army, $287,085’ and LDC and 
price increases, $5,603,460. 

That is the total increase of $34,938,992. 

The decreases are: Korean combat, $27,697,469. 

Decreases for contractual services in the Far East, $3,508,191. 

Total decreases, $31,205,660. 

Net increase, $3,733,332. 

Mr. Suepparb. Tell us about the item, “Other contractual services,” 
on page 348, for which you have an estimate for the fiscal year 1952 
of $9,250,513. 

Colonel MarsHa.u. “Contractual services in overseas areas for the 
handling of petroleum.” For example, in Japan, the handling of 
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petroleum for the Army, Navy, and Air Force is done by contract. 
We pay the contractor a charge per barrel for handling, rather than 
to install the complete installation and pay the help. That is both 
in continental United States and in overseas commands. 

Mr. SHepparp. For “Mobilization reserve material requirements” 
you have an estimate of $13,811,000? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Under ‘Other contractual services,’ within the 
estimate of $9,250,513, you have $1,430,513 for mobilization reserve 
purposes? 

Colonel MarsHatv. Yes, sir; that is for the handling of the mobili- 
zation reserve. ' 

Mr. SHepparp. Where do these fuels and lubricants put in—on the 
Atlantic coast, the Pacific coast—or where? 

Colonel MarsHauu. At the present time on the west coast. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it confined to the west coast? 

Colonel Uta. No, sir; we would have some on the east coast. 

Mr. SHepparD. But where? 

Colonel Utm. Charleston is one point. Another point is in the 
New York City area. Another one is New London, Conn. As a 
matter of fact, in almost any major refining area we do a certain 
amount of drumming. 


REUSE OF FUEL DRUMS 


Mr. SHepparp. When your drums are emptied in the European or 
other overseas areas, they are brought back to the United States? 

Colonel Uta. As the present time we are reclaiming our drums in 
the overseas areas, both in Europe and in the Far East. 

Mr. SHepparp. Do you pick them up and bring them back here 
and handle them for refilling or whatever other activity is required in 
the salvage operation? 

Colonel Uta. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparpD. You mean you actually do it in the overseas areas? 

Colonel Utm. We actually reclaim them and reuse them in the 
overseas commands. 

Mr. Manon. Do you take the petroleum and other fuels to the 
various theaters partly in the drums and partly in bulk? 

General FetpMan. We ship them in full drums. 

Mr. Manon. You do it both ways, do you not? 

General FetpMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the percentage of bulk shipments? 

Colonel Um. At the present time the packaging is running about 
15 percent of the total overseas movement. 

Mr. Manon. So 85 percent would be bulk shipments? 

Colonel Uta. Yes, sir. 

General Reeper. You replace your wastage of drums overseas by 
shipping filled drums instead of empty drums. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS IN 1951 


Mr. SHepparD. What is you total unexpended and uncommitted 
balance in this account as of the latest date that you have? 
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Colonel MarsHa.u. I have the unobligated balance, but not the un- 
expended balance. 

r. SuHepparp. What I am desirous of having is the amount of 
money that you have left in this account uncommitted and unobligated 
in any manner. 

Colonel MarsHatu. Out of the $489 million we have obligated 
$347 534,000 as of April 30, or a difference of $142 million. 


Meruop or ComputTinG REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. General Feldman, we have about 75 pages of justifica- 
tions here for the 100-series projects. There are innumerable items. 
You have price tags on those items. There are several matters here 
which we should like to consider. First, do you need the item and why 
do you need it? Why do you need it in the quantity which you re- 
quest? How do you know the price which you have estimated for is 
reasonably accurate? What would you say in response to that? 

Colonel Marsuatu. Each item in this book is the result of a long 
series of computations starting first with the allowances for units of 
the Army, with a comparison with experience factors over a period of 
years, to determine whether we really need those allowances. The 
allowances are checked with the general staff and with all the agencies 
involved. 

We arrive at an allowance per man per day, or per unit. That 
again is computed periodically on the basis of issues and revised after 
review, so that if they are either over or under, the increase or the 
decrease is justified. 

In beginning to compute this budget, we arrived at the total require- 
ments by taking into consideration the type of unit involved, the 
number of men, the location of the unit, the type of job it is doing. 
Each unit must be computed separately both as to allowances and as 
to usage. ; 

After we have computed every unit in the Army individually, we 
arrive at an allowance for the whole Army. Then we must take into 
consideration the strengths which are included in the budget. estimate, 
the anticipated strengths and where those strengths are, whether 
overseas or in zone of interior, whether in the Arctic climate or in the 
Tropics. Each one of those factors is considered in computing the 
allowances. 

Then we must take into consideration the amount that we must 
have on hand at the end of the year—in other words, the pipeline. 
How long is it going to take to get the item from the time you let the 
contract until the time the item is delivered? That is computed as 
a lead time. That means that on July 1 we must have on hand a 
sufficient quantity in our depots to make sure that issues will be 
uniform, until we gei new commercial production. 

Therefore, when we add the consumption factor to the pipeline 
factor and deduct the inventories on hand, we arrive at this net 
figure. 

As to the pricing, that is also handled by items. In a number of 
cases we take the last contract price, if it is within a reasonable time 
of the time when we compute this budget. For example, we have 
stated that the budget is based on the same pricing that we used for 
the fourth supplemental, because they were both computed at the 
same time. 
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General Fetpman. If I may, in the interest of saving time, insert 
a statement here for the record that will give you a detailed og sam 
tion of just how we go about computing our requirements. It will 


be substantially that which has been given you by Colonel Marshall, 
but it wil! go into more detail. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert it into the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


QUARTERMASTER SERVICE, Army, 1952 
I. INTRODUCTION 


A. In presenting the Quartermaster budget for fiscal year 1952, it is deemed 
important in the interest of clarity and better understanding to explain the 
foundation upon which the Quartermaster budget is based. Principles presented 
here are applicable to all categories of the Quartermaster budget. Procedures 
vary depending on the various types of items. This presentation is an example 
of one of the types of procedures used. 

B. To accomplish our objectives, we have selected five specific points for 
explanation and demonstration. These points are: 

1. Factors considered in forecasting requirements. 

2. Why the Quartermaster must have a pipeline. 

3. What is contained in this pipeline. 

4. Explanation and demonstration of the computation of a gross requirement. 

5. Explanation and demonstration of why the Quartermaster budget is a 
balancing budget. 

Il. PRESENTATION 


A. Point 1. Factors considered in forecasting requirements 

Our first consideration in forecasting requirements is determining the gross 
requirement. The elements to be considered are: 

1. Strength or organization structure.—Strength data is used as a basis for all 

of numerous Quartermaster items that are issued to individuals. The organiza- 
tional structure is required for those items (such as the field range) which are 
issued only to certain organizations of the Army. 
+ 2. Allowances (T/O & E’s, T/A).—Tables of Organization and Equipment spell 
out the allowances for organizations such as companies, batteries, regiments, and 
divisions. Tables of Allowance define authorized quantities to be issued to 
individuals and installations such as depots or posts, camps, and stations. 

3. Initial issue and class I1V.—Initial issue represents issues to inductees and 
new organizations. A class IV requirement represents those issues which are 
not contained in Tables of Allowance and Tables of Organization and Equip- 
ment, but are special requirements to meet the supply needs of a special project. 
An example of this might be the quantities of heavy tentage and other house- 
keeping equipment required at troop-staging areas set up in the wake of an 
invasion such as the Normandy invasion in World War IT. 

4. Replacement or consumption.—Replacements are needed for those items 
which wear out by fair wear. 

5. Increments to post, camp, and station levels and in-transit.—Post, ‘ng and 
station levels are constantly reviewed to keep them at authorized levels. There- 
fore, in its computation of requirements, the Quartermaster only includes the 
increments to post, camp, and station levels and to in-transit stocks due to 
changes in the strength of the Army or changes in allowances. 

6. Depot stock levels —These are our depot inventories necessary to meet our 
supply demands. 

7. Reserves.—It must be emphasized that we consider only those reserves 
authorized by higher headquarters. Examples of such might be special quantities 
of supplies maintained for task forces to support special strategic plans or mobil- 
ization requirements. Our mobilization requirements which are in our fiscal 
year 1952 budget contain for the period M through M+3 only requirements for 
those items which must be on hand as of a mobilization date because of the length 
of time involved in purchase, manufacture, and delivery. These items must be 
procured and on hand prior to M-day in order that timely supply can be effective. 

8. Procurement lead time.—This is the length of time it takes to bring supplies 
into our supply system from manufacturing sources after receipt of funds from 
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Congress. All of the above factors are therefore considered in forecasting gross 
requirements. 

Next we must take into account our assets. These consist of: 

1. Depot stocks on hand: These are our inventories on hand to meet our supply 
demands. 

2. Excesses in post, camp, and station levels and in transit: These are excess 
stocks which are made available as a result of a decrease in the strength of the 
Army. 

3. Items purchased but not yet delivered. 

4. Returns from reclamation and excesses of other departments. 

5. Unobligated current year funds translated into items for issue. These are 
our total assets which when deducted from our gross requirements give us our 
net requirements. 


B. Point 2. Why the Quartermaster must have a pipeline 


1. Depot stocks.—Our first consideration in establishing a need for a pipeline is 
depot stocks. There are many reasons why we need depot stocks. We have 
enumerated here only four of what we consider the most important reasons: 

(a) The replenishment period: This is the time interval between consecutive 
shipments from the manufacturer to the depots. 

(b) Receipt variation: This is the delay in deliveries due to strikes and shortages 
of basic materials. 

(c) Number of stockage points: The greater the number of stockage points 
needed to effectively carry out our supply mission, the greater the need for total 
depot stocks. 

(d) Size distribution factor: This factor becomes paramount when considering 
sized items of supply such as trousers, shirts, and footwear. To meet all of the 
above contingencies, the Quartermaster General has learned through experience 
that he must have on hand, on the average of 90 days depot stocks. 

2. In-transit stocks.—Our first consideration are those stocks in transit between 
depots and post, camp, and stations in the United States. On the average, this 
involves 15 days. Next we have stocks in transit between depots in the United 
States and overseas areas.’ On the average, this represents 60 days. This varies 
however, from area to area. 

3. Post, camp, and station and overseas levels —The factors which we concluded 
were necessary in determining the need for depot stocks are also applicable for 
levels at these points. That is, the replenishment period, the receipt variation 
period, the number of stockage points, and the size-distribution factors, when 
applicable. Experience has indicated that on the average, post, camp, and 
station levels should be 45 days in the United States, while overseas the levels 
will average 60 days. 

4. Procurement lead time.—We define procurement lead time as that lapse of 
time between the receipt of money by the Quartermaster General from Congress 
and the receipt of sufficient quantities of supplies in our depot system to effect 
supply. The elements which must be considered in procurement lead time are: 

(a) Preparation of the procurement directive and its submission to the pro- 
curement office. 

(b) The advertising and awarding of contracts. 

(c) The set-up time to include time for retooling and reconversion and for 
the acquisition of materials. 

(d) The manufacturing time. 

(e) The inspection and shipment of the finished goods to the depots. 

5. Procurement lead time varies from item to item. In some instances it may 
be 30 days while in other instances, it may be as long as 12 months. On the 
average, it is 180 days. 

C. Point 3. What is in the Quartermaster pipeline 


1. In discussing our last point, we covered the reasons why the Quartermaster, 
must have a pipeline. Now we shall see what is in the Quartermaster pipeline 
exclusive of those quantities due in from procurement. First we must make an 
assumption. This assumption is that the issue rate for this hypothetical item 
will be 600 per month in Korea, 400 per month in other overgeas areas, and 
450 per month in the United States. Let us now consider what we must have in 
our pipeline in order to meet our demands, world-wide, for the issue of 1,450 of 
this item per month, 

2. In meeting our demand for 600 per month to the Korean consumer, we must 
have as a Korean level in the Far East command 2 months issue demand plus 
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an additional 30-day level authorized in Japan for backing up Korea. This 
represents a total of 3 months issue Boat or 1,800 of this item. Similarly 
we must have a level of 800 for our other overseas consumer and 675 to meet 
our United States needs. 

3. In order to maintain these levels to effectively meet our supply require- 
ments, certain stocks must be in transit to these areas world-wide. or example, 
we must have in transit to Korea 2 months consumption demand or 1,200 of 
the item. Similarly, we must have in transit to other overseas areas 800 of the 
item, and for in transit to post, camp, and station in the United States we must 
have one half month’s demands or 225 of the item. 

4. Carrying our illustration one step farther, we must maintain in United 
States depots 3 months’ consumption demands or 4,350 of the item in order to 
maintain a continuous flow of supplies to our consumer world-wide. If we are 
to consume 1,450 of this item per month then we must receive into our depots 
in the United States from manufacturers 1,450 per month. 

5. Our supply pipeline as explained here is analogous to the water main enter- 
ing your home. If that water main develops a leak, the amount of water which 
you receive at the hydrant end will be reduced proportionately to the amount 
of water lost as a result of the leak. Likewise, if an interruption takes place at 
any place in our pipeline to any of the areas for which we are responsible for 
supply, the amount of supply received at destination is reduced accordingly. 

6. Our ability to supply is then in jeopardy and the ability of the consumer to 
carry out his mission is reduced materially. Therefore, the routine uninterrupted 
supply of 1,450 end items per month requires a pipeline of 9,850 individual items 
or approximately 6.8 months of consumption. 


D. Point 4. Explanation of the computation of a gross requirement. 


1. Point No. 4 will be illustrated by the example of the computation of a 
gross requirement for the fiscal year 1952 budget. For this computation, we 
will use a hypothetical item which we will call widget X. This is a consumption 
item issued to all troops. Before we begin our computation, we must make 
certain assumptions. 

2. The assumptions which we will use here, are as follows: 

(a) That the consumption rate for this hypothetical item will be for the United 
States under peacetime conditions 0.5 per month. This means that one of these 
items will be consumed every 2 months or six items will be consumed in a year: 
for Korean combat 3.0 or 3 items will be consumed in a month; for other overseas 
areas on a peacetime basis 1.0 or 1 item will be consumed in a month. 

(b) That the fiscal year 1952 beginning and ending strength are the same. 
Under this assumption, we automatically conclude that post, camp, and station 
levels in the United States and levels in overseas areas and in-transit levels will 
remain constant in as much as there is no change in strength. 

(c) The cut-off date for this consumption will be March 31, 1951. This was 
the actual cut-off date for the preparation of the 1952 budget. 

(d) That the procurement lead time for this item is 6 months. 

(e) That the depot level is 3 months. 

3. First we must compute our consumption requirement for the balance of the 
fiscal year 1951. Our requirement is computed by multiplying strength X the 
consumption rate Xthe number of months applicable to the particular fiscal year 
in question. The factors we will use in this computation will be hypothetical. 

4. The detail of this computation follows: 

Troops in Korea (Korean strength combat rate X3 months) :200X 3 x 3= 1,800 
Troops in other overseas areas (strength Xoverseas peace rateX3 months): 

300 X 1 X3=900 
Troops in United States (strength United States peace rateX3 months): 

500 X 0.5 X 3= 750 

5. Before computing our requirement for the fiscal year 1952, we must take into 
consideration two additional assumptions directed by higher headquarters. 

(a) That combat in Korea will terminate on June 30, 1951. 

(b) That we will have a full combat pipeline for Korea on hand as of June 30, 
1951. 

Computation for the fiscal year 1952: 

Troops in overseas areas (strength X overseas peace rate X 12 months) :600 x 12- 

7,200 
Troops in United States (strength United States peace rateX12 months): 

900 X 0.5 X 12=5,400 

Total consumption = 16,050 
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6. To our total consumption requirement we must add our consumption re- 


quirement for pipeline for depot level and procurement lead time. The computa- 
tion of this requirement follows: 


For troops in Korea (strength times combat rate times 9 months): 

200 times 3 times 9 equals. _____ ee gees OS ieee 5, 400 
For other overseas troops (strength times overseas peace rate times 

9 months): 400 times 1 times 9 equals. _____- ua _.. 8, 600 
For troops in United States (strength times United States peace rate 

times 9 months): 900 times 0.5 times 9 equals 4, 050 


Total pipeline for depot level and 13, 050 
Total gross requirement equals. : : : 29, 100 
E. Point 6 

1. To illustrate point 5, we will use an example of a requirement calculation to 
show how the Quartermaster budget is a balancing budget. 

2. For this illustration, we will use the item widget X and its gross requirement 
for fiscal year 1952 of 29,100 which we computed in our example illustrating 
point No.4. This gross requirement of 29,100 is composed of a total consumption 
requirement of 16.050 of which overseas consumption is 9,900 and United States 
consumption is 6,150 plus a pipeline requirement of 13,050. 

3. Against this gross requirement we apply our total assets as of the cut-off 
date of our computation. These assets represent stock on hand on March 31, 
1951, of 4,250, procurement due in of 10,250, and 2,000 to be procured with 
fiscal year 1951 unexpended funds. This gives us a total asset picture of 16,500 
which, when deducted from our gross requirement of 29,100 leaves a balance of 
12,600. This represents our fiscal year 1952 budget requirement for the item 
widget X. 

III. SUMMARY 


In summary, allow me to reiterate the objective of this presentation, which 
was to clarify and provide a better understanding of the concepts, principles, 
and procedures used in computing the fiscal year 1952 Quartermaster budget. 
This we believe has been accomplished by: 


1. Enumerating and illustrating the factors considered in forecasting require- 
ments. 


2. Explaining the fundamental reasoning for the need of a Quartermaster 
pipeline. 
3. Explaining and demonstrating through a hypothetical case, quantities of 


an item needed in a pipeline to provide the appropriate consumer with the proper 
quantities at the proper ‘time. 


4. Explaining and demonstrating the computation of a gross requirement. 
5. Demonstrating that the Quartermaster budget is truly a balancing budget 


NEW ITEMS BEING PURCHASED 


Mr. Manon. Will you comment on whether or not you are buying 
any types of articles or items which have heretofore not been purchased 
by the Quartermaster Corps? 

General FeLpMANn. As to new types per se, there are very few 
additional. There are items in this budget that are substitutes for 
those that were in previous budgets. 

For example, the plastic tableware has been standardized and is a 
substitute for the chinaware that we previously purchased. 

We have a number of items under the newly assigned mission for 
airborne supplies for the air drop. We buy the parachutes and the 
heavy platforms for the heavy drop equipment that is used by the 
parachute outfit, so there would be a few new items. Generally 
speaking, there are very, very few additional new items in this budget 
over those previously given. 

Mr. Manon. There are no new items of a revolutionary character 
that you are introducing for the first time? 

General FeLpMAN. No, sir, there are none. 
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OFFICE SUPPLIES 


USE OF WORLD WAR II OFFICE SUPPLY SURPLUS 


Mr. Manon. Now, you are getting a large number of office supplies. 
As you know, after World War II when hostilities ceased, many office 
items were declared surplus and sold. Why do you need these office 
supply items in the quantity that you have requested? 

General FeLpMAN. Because of the great expansion of the forces, the 
establishment of new post camps and stations, and our experience has 
been that with the funds that have been appropriated and with the 
increased costs, we have been unable to maintain a level of these sup- 
plies that would assure the immediate furnishing of these office sup- 
plies as the expansion takes place. We are experiencing some of 
those difficulties at the moment at a number of the installations. 
There is the one at Philadelphia, the Signal Corps, complaining be- 
cause we have been unable to comply on a timely basis with the re- 
quest for office desks and equipment for their expanded activities. 
There is a similar complaint coming from Ordnance. 

One of the commercial survey teams commented upon our inability 
to supply adequately the office equipment necessary to maintain and 
carry on the current operations of the Army. 


TYPEWRITER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Did we declare typewriters, as well as office equip- 
ment, surplus after World War II? 

General FetpMan. There were some typewriters, but they were the 
aged typewriters; those on hand prior to World War HI. Type- 


writers were in our possession for well over 10 years when other 
governmental agencies were declaring them surplus with a 5-year 
average age. 

Mr. Manon. You speak only for the Army, but even if you have an 
Army of several million men, it looks like you would still have enough 
typewriters. 

General FrtpMan. We have purchased hardly any typewriters 
since VJ-day. The requirements have been built up. We carry 
very little stock of any typewriters. 

Mr. Manon. I notice on page 319 you have a request for 5,680 
typewriters, and I note an another page a reference to portable and 
nonportable typewriters. How many typewriters, in toto, all types, 
do you expeet to buy with the funds requested in this appropriation? 

Colonel MarsHautu. Approximately 50,000. That is covered by 
items 7, 12, 13, and 14 on page 318, and item 1 on page 319. 

Mr. Ritey. Why do you use so many portable typewriters? 

General FeLpMAN. They | are used in the field, outside the posts, 
camps, and stations ¢ erseas areas. 

Mr. Manon. Well, 50, 000 typewriters is a considerable number of 
typewriters, I would say. 

General Reeper. I think that you should remember these supply not 
merely the military but the civilian emplovees. A great part of the 
demand comes from them. For example. post activities. 

General FetpMan. That is the reason I mentioned a moment ago 
the expansion of the posts, camps, and stations, and that it was not 
necessarily based upon the troop strength itself. 
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ANALYSIS OF TYPEWRITER NEEDS BY TYPE 


Mr. Manon. Have you calculated how many of the typewriters 
would be for replacement and how many would be otherwise? 

General FetpmMan. I can give you a complete summary. Our 
authorized allowance is 207,902 through June 30, 1952. This does 
not cover replacement. 

Mr. Manon. Will you insert in the record at this point the pertinent 
information concerning typewriters? 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Statement on typewriters 





Less 


stock | Re- 


jon hand| pg 


and | : 
| due in | budget 





| 
Requirements, fiscal year 1952 | 
1 
| 
| 


\- oc | 
a, Initial | Pipe- 
issue | line 


Total 
ment | 
| 





1 

| | | 
23,410 | 26,144 | 18, 599 68, 153 | 32, 126 
7,590 | 16,302 | 5,014 | 28,906 | 20, 333 
Typewriter, nonportable, 18-inch carriage 1, 800 1,776 | 1,130) 4,706; 4,558 
Typewriter, nonportable, 26-inch carriage 750 687 | 473 1,910 1, 493 
Typewriter, portable, 11-inch carriage, w/carrying case_| 7,161 | 3,223 | 7,827 | 18,211 | 12,531 











| 40,711 | 48,132 | 33,043 |121, 886 71, 041 | 50, 845 





General FetpMan. The replacement requirement for combat is 
1,500. The peacetime requirement is 21,800, or a total of 23,400. 

Mr. Manon. Now, are you sure that you need all this office equip- 
ment? 

General FeLpMAn. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You have files and all sorts of things having to do 
with office equipment. You are using metal equipment. 


PURCHASE PRICE OF OFFICE CHAIRS 


Now, regarding the office chairs, what is the price range? 

Colonel Grpinsky. The price on the chairs varies from the type of 
chair, naturally, from $25 to $60 a chair. 

General Decker. $15, on the top of page 314. 

Mr. Manon. You are not buying a lot of plush stuff? 

Colonel Gipinsky. We are buying no plush stuff at all. In fact, all 
our furniture is according to Federal specifications and is obtainable 
on specifications used by the Federal schedule of supply. We have 
bought no plush furniture at all. 

Mr. Manon. What are the qualifications of the men who have de- 
termined these requirements? 

General FeLpMaANn. One of the men, Lieutenant Colonel McDaniel 
behind me, who has helped to determine these requirements, has had 
long experience in the computation of these requirements and has been 
in my office since 1947, and has confined his entire duties to this par- 
ticular purpose. He has a staff of expert statisticians, people familiar 
with the tables of organization and tables of allowances, and I might 
point out this stack of tables, charts and other reports is the complete 
stack of documents that must be plowed through in order to arrive at 


843828—51—pt. 2——-18 
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the computations for requirements of any one of the several items that 
we have in this budget estimate. 

Mr. Manon. In computing the requirements for any one single 
item you cite as a typical example the publications which you have 
over there in that chair [indicating]. 

General Fetpman. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Manon. Well, there are tens of thousands of pages of printed 
matter, it would seem to me. 

General FetpmMan. That is correct, and they represent the tables 
of allowances for the different types of organizations entitled to a 
particular item, and it is a result of the study of that stack of docu- 
ments there that results in this one sheet [indicating], showing all the 
information necessary to arrive at our end requirements. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, after going through all this procedure, 
you determine what vou have on hand, what your use-rate is, and 
what your obsolescence rate is, and your requirements in the various 
areas? 

General FetpMan. That is correct, not only for the various areas, 
but for the various types of units. It may be an infantry unit, an 


armored unit, or one type or another—artillery battalion versus an 
armored battalion. 


UNNECESSARY MATERIALS DISPOSED OF 


Mr. Manon. If you were to go back through the closet and try to 
identify the skeletons, you would find that some mistakes had been 
made in the past by the Quartermaster. 

General FetpMaAN. Yes, asa result of the very nature of the volume 
of work. 

Mr. Manon. I know that we had a special investigation at one 
time in your department in which there were some questions raised 
with respect to various transactions. I do not remember anything 
of a revolutionary character that was developed. It seems to me that 
in buying all these items in quantity you would occasionally buy items 
that you would never use at all; that would be eventually just occupy- 
ing dead space, and it would be better to get rid of it. What is the 
situation regarding that? 

General FetpMaNn. There is no such situation now existing as to 
the items of stock. We have long since corrected any such situation 
that would permit a thing like that to develop. 

Mr. Mauon. I used to work in a drygoods store, and you could go 
through that store and find items that nobody in his right mind 
would ever buy. 

General FetpMan. We had a number of those purchased during 
the war, and it was that class of supplies that was disposed of as 
surplus following VJ-day, and for which we have been explaining 
each year since. 

Liquip Furts anp LusrIcants 


Mr. Manon. Your fuel and lubricants are only for the Army. 
You do not buy for the Air Force in any way, or for the Navy? 

General Feitpman. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You do not anticipate any difficulty in meeting those 
requirements? 
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General FetpmMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, I have gone through some of these items 
that we were discussing, all of project 100. 

Mr. Taser. That is specifications appearing on page 291? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, and extending through page 349. 


COMPARISON OF RECAPITULATION TABLES 


Mr. Taser. You have a block of items on page 291, and then 
another block on page 292, where there is a different type of break- 
down, so nobody can tell how the two tables would go together. 
Can vou tell me anything about that? 

Colonel MarsHaty. Yes. The items on page 291, sir, are a 
recapitulation of the various categories in each project under the 
object classification shown. For example, you will notice classifi- 
cation 07. That is to cover contractual services. The purpose is to 
state how much of contractual services is in this entire subappro- 
priation. It comes from each project. Under 08, ‘Supplies and 
materials,’ they are taken from each project within the subappro- 
priation, and that is the total of the supplies and materials in this 
subappropriation. 

Now, on pages 292 and 293 the same totals are broken down, 
except that in this case they are broken down by projects to reflect 
either an activity, such as printing, or a category of supplies rather 
than is shown in the breakdown on page 291. Project 123 encom- 
passes 05 for services. It encompasses 08 for supplies and 09 for 
equipment. Project 421 encompasses 06 for printing. The break- 
down is that which is required for specific purposes for the various 
reviewing agencies. 

General Reeprr. Each project itself is further broken down. 

Colonel Marsuatu. That is right. 

To arrive at the total on page 291, a person would have to go 
through each project and list from that project the 08 or the 09 and 
arrive at a total, which you will get on page 291, and that has been 
done. 

OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Mr. Taser. Is this office-supply item the item for the whole Army, 
or is it just for your office? 

Colonel MarsHauu. The entire Army. 

Mr. Taser. How much of that goes into the mobilization reserve? 

Colonel MarsHAuu. $2,273,000. That is shown on page 312, the 
last item on the page. 

Mr. Taper. The last item? 

Colonel MarsHatu. The last item under the objective classification 
08. 

Mr. Taser. It is not the last item under 123? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. No, sir. 


WALL LOCKERS, FIELD TYPE 


Mr. Taser. You have an item here for 490,000 wall lockers, type 
field. What are those for? : 
Colonel MarsHa.v. For issue to each enlisted man, sir. 
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General Reever. To hang his clothes in. 

Mr. Taser. Do you not have a lot left from the last war? 

General Reeprer. We had none from the last war. 

General FetpMAaNn. We purchased none. 

Mr. Taser. What did you do with them? 

General FetpmMan. They were using the trunk lockers, and barracks 
bags, for the most part. It was only the permanent garrisons at that 
time that were equipped with wall lockers. 

Mr. Taser. How many of these did you buy last year? 

Colonel Giprinsky. One hundred and sixty-six thousand. 


DESKS 


Mr. Taser. You have an item in here for 18,469 at $1,669,000. 
What is that for? 

General FetpMan. All the posts, camps, and stations and class 2 
installations within the Army require clerical help, and in order to 
equip each of the clerks with a desk, we must have them. 

Mr. Taser. Did you not have any desks left over from the last war? 

General FetpMan. We have had desks all through the war, and 
for years past, but this is merely a requirement to take care of the 
expanded forces and to maintain our requirements for continuity of 
supply. 

Mr. Taser. It seems to me that you could get along without that. 
It would seem to me that you would have things left over that you 
could use. 

General FeLtpMAN. We have been out of the war since 1945, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You have been peddling them out; is that it? 

General FetpMan. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean that you have not? 

General FetpMan. Peddled them out? No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Taser. How did they get out? 

General FetpMan. I do not know that any of ours got out, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that with an Army of 6 million and another 
215 million the Air Force that you were taking care of, you do not have 
enough desks now so that you can provide for an Army of 1,500,000? 

General Decker. The Army in the United States will be nearly as 
large as the wartime Army. Remember, we trained them to go 
overseas. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have in the United States right now? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. You had more than that during the war, did you not? 

General Decker. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Taper. You had 2,500,000. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, I do not know why they did not say 
“Yes,” in response to your question. I have numerous lawyer friends 
and others who went to surplus sales following World War II and 
bought office equipment of different kinds—desks, and so forth. 

Mr. Taser. | do not doubt that, but they tell me that they did not 
peddle them out. 

Mr. Manon. We passed legislation requiring them to dispose of 
certain civilian items following World War I]. I do not know whether 
you are familiar with the situation, but that is the fact. 





General Reeper. What General Feldman meant was that after 
we had complied with that original directive to dispose of all civilian 
type of goods which would help the economy, we had declared no 
more surplus. 

General FetpMan. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. The point is, you did declare vast amounts of blankets 
and various other things surplus—sheets, desks, and what-not, and 
that is the answer to the question, as I see it. 

General FetpMan. I am fully familiar with the disposal program. 
I was here all through it. 

Mr. Taser. It does not look like I am going to find out anything. 

You have nonportable typewriters, 11-inch variety, $4,000,000. 
Do you have typewriters enough in the Army to take care of your 
requirements? 

General FeLpMaNn. No, sir. 


DETERMINATION OF TYPEWRITER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Taner. How many typewriters do you have? 

General FetpMan. I do not know the number of typewriters we 
have, but I do know, based upon the number of units entitled to 
typewriters, that we have computed a supply study which has already 
been inserted into the record previously, and I would be very happy 
to go over that again. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General FetpMan. The initial requirement, 26,144. We have a 
total replacement requirement, which includes combat and peace, 
23,410. A total of pipeline requirements, based on combat, peacetime 
expansion, and increases in overseas, post, camp, and station levels, 
making up a total of 18,599, or a grand total of 68,153 typewriters. 
That is our gross requirement. 

Mr. Taser. How many did you buy this current year? 

General FeitpMan. I would like to get that information and insert 
it in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Typewriters purchased during 1951 
ll-inch carriage _ - sa FARIS ENE SE NS : =. 30,062 
14-inch carriage _ _ ---—- ta a Ase <a se no ae 
18-inch carriage _ RES EASE ae : = fe ST ae 
26-inch carriage ste hit Des lk ; SAGAS OUST MES 20° 
ll-inch portable_- --- ------- ’ 16S cane out Oe 
Total >. 52. eae 


Mr. Taser. That means that you allocate 1 typewriter for every 
22 in the Army. 

General FetpMan. We have an addition of civilian employee 
strength in the Army engaged in clerical work. 

Mr. Taser. You have another 8,500. That makes «a total in 
here of typewriters of 9,000 plus 36,000, or 45,000 typewriters right 
here on this page, and another 5,000 portable typewriters in addition. 


It sounds like a pretty liberal amount. Perhaps it is not. I do not 
know. 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, if you add a military strength of 1,500,000 
to the proposed civilian strength of about how many? 

General Reeper. 605,000. 

Mr. Manon. You have in excess of 2,000,000 people working for 
the Department of the Army. Now, what is the typewriter require- 
ment of these 2,000,000-plus people, and how many typewriters to 
how many people? 

General Decker. Perhaps I can answer that question from the 
standpoint of the civilian personnel. There are about 120,000 
civilian employees in grades 3, 4, and 5. Of these grades about three- 
fourths are clerk-typists, and so on. That would give you about 
90,000 civilian personnel who would have use for a typewriter. Now, 
in addition, there are in units the military personnel, the company 
clerks, the personnel at regimental headquarters, who also use type- 
writers. I would not hazard a guess as to what the number would be, 
but it would be a considerable number, probably in the vicinity of sixty 
or seventy thousand. So, actually, you have a requirement for some- 
where over 160,000 typewriters throughout the service. 

General FetpMan. We have a computation here, Mr. Chairman. 
We have an authorized allowance of 132,246 typewriters. 

Mr. Taser. What was the 68,000 for that you gave me a little 
while ago? 

General FzLpMan. For the one item, typewriters, nonportable, 11- 
inch carriage. There was a total gross requirement of 68,153. 

Mr. Taser. The authorized allowance is 132,000. 

Colonel Giptnsky. The gross requirement was 68,153. As of 
March 31, 1951, we had a stock on hand, and due in, of 32,126, which 
leaves a net requirement, or a budget figure, of 36,027. These figures 
were obtained from the supply-and-demand study, and the initial 
issue authorized by the table of allowances, table of organization, what 
we call class 4 issues, irregular issues, and the total amount is 132,246. 
The authorized allowance on a cut-off date of March 31, 1951, was 
106,102, which leaves a net of 26,144. So we must add a replacement 
requirement; in other words, keep replacing the old typewriters, 
23,410, and, furthermore, we must add a pipeline requirement to 
carry us on for the period July 1 to December 31, a requirement of 
18,599. So that is how we make up that gross requirement of 68,153. 

Mr. Taser. Now, these other items of office machines; what are 
they? 

General FeLpMAN. That is a summary of 414 different types of 
office machines, and they are computed on the same general basis, 
computing the gross, the replacement requirements, the pipeline re- 
quirements, and coming up with the net figure of 414 items. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much of this item, ‘Office supplies,’’ $55,964,786, 
has been obligated? 

Colonel Giprnsky. $38,859,982. 

Mr. Taper. Now let us take up No. 124, ‘Other regular supplies.” 
How much has been obligated? 

Colonel Grpinsky. $87,207,493. 

Mr. Taser. It would look to me like you had a big surplus there. 

Colonel MarsHa.u. Not necessarily. We have procurement direc- 
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tives in the field for the entire amount, and this is the type of item 
that requires defense order ratings, and those ratings were not made 
available until February, so our procurement is lagging. 


TWO-YEAR AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Manon. Would money of this character carry over beyond 
the current fiscal year? 

Colonel MarsHauu. The 1951 money is 2-year money. 

Mr. Manon. How does that apply throughout the Department of 
the Army, General Decker? 

General Decker. We have 2-year availability on all of the technical 
service appropriations except medical department, and transportation 
service, Army. We also have 2-year obligational authority on civilian 
components appropriations. The rest of our money will lapse at the 
end of the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. Has that been typical of recent years? 

General Decker. No, sir. That was an exception made in the 
fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Taser. In view of the Korean emergency? 

General Decker. In view of the Korean emergency, and the 
lateness in making some of the appropriations. This gave us an 
opportunity to obligate this money with more consideration than 
would otherwise be possible. 


OrHeR REGULAR SUPPLIES 


Mr. Taser. Mobilization reserve material is $11,089,658; is that 
right? 

Colonel MarsHauu. That is just one category, sir. 

Mr. Taper. That would be the only item in 124? 

Colonel Marsuauu. No, sir. There is an item on page 329 (b) 
in the amount of $43,914,301. 


WATER CANS, 5-GALLON 


Mr. Taser. Now, you show water cans, 5-gallon cans. Is that a 
price per thousand, or something like that? 

Colonel Marusauu. Yes. The unit is shown in thousands in the 
first column. 

Mr. Taser. That would mean 393,000 cans. 

Colonel MarsHAauu. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. They cost $3.78 per can? 

Colonel MarsHauu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What kind of can is that? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. A can similar to the 5-gallon blitz can that I 
think the committee is familiar with. It is made to hold water. It 
has a liner in it that the gasoline can does not have. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the background data [indicating] that you have 
in the room on the water can that you were telling us about before the 
hearing began this afternoon? 

Colonel MarsHauu. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. How could you possibly need all the material in mak- 
ing your determination? 
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Colonel Giprnsxkt. That material represents all the tables of organ- 
ization and the tables of allowances that use the water cans. Those 
are placed on an IBM card, and when we want to make a run of the 
water cans, in order to come up to the troop program authorized by 
the troop supplement, it is made on that basis. It is punched out. 
We take that IBM run and that gives us the total amount of cans 
authorized in the Army for a certain strength. Then we have to 
refine on the basis of issue, past consumption, and the rate of wear-out 
and replacement, so while that data represents that, it is not used 
specifically each time. It sets up the allowances for that item. 

Mr. Taser. How many of those did you buy this year? 

Colonel Grpinsky. In this budget, this year, through this year, 
392,000. 

Mr. Sane That is the number for 1952. How many did you buy 
in 1951 

Colonel Grptnsky. I would be speaking from memory here, but the 
figure that I have in mind is over a million. Of course, out of that 
we supplied the Korean requirements, and they had a terrific require- 
ment, especially in the early stages. At that time we had to borrow 
water cans from the Marines and the Navy in order to meet our 
requirements. Also, we borrowed from all the civilian components 
their water cans. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


PRICE OF 1-QUART FUEL CONTAINERS 


Mr. Taser. You have 1-quart fuel containers at $1.56 each. That 
sounds like an awfully big price. I just do not see how you figure 
that price. 

Colonel MarsHauu. That is a heavy quart can that goes with the 
field range for troops and is subjected to very strenuous usage. It 
must be heavy material in order to withstand the knocks it will get. 

Mr. Taser. The ordinary quart can used for that purpose, out- 
side of this, would not cost any such price as that. 

Colonel MarsHatu. That is right. But the ordinary quart can 
cannot stand up until the troops get into the field. 

Mr. Taper. Maybe not. I do not know. 

What do you do—carry this out in the field with you? 

Colonel MarsHauu. They are carried with the field range that goes 
with the company kitchen. 

Mr. Manon. I daresay some of this equipment about which we 
are talking had a huge jump in price in recent years. 

General FretpMan. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. You have ranges in here at $209.53. Is not that a 
pretty big price to have to pay for those things? 

General FetpMan. I think that is a pretty reasonable price for this 
particular range. 

Mr. Taser. Then you have bread boxes, $9.19. That sounds a 
little liberal, too. 

Mr. Manon. We do not see any oyster forks listed here. The 
Army must not buy oyster forks. I see you have tablespoons, but no 
oyster forks. 

General FetpMan. No oyster forks. 
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COMPARISON OF QUARTERS FURNITURE ALLOWANCES 






Mr. Taser. This is an item that kind of struck me. You seem to 
be playing up to the ladies. You have nurses’ quarters furniture, 
$765 a set, and bachelor officers’ quarters furniture, $110 a set. How 
do you get that way? I recognize you have to play up to them some, 
but that sounds a little like soaping them up pretty liberally. 

Colonel Gipinsky. In answer to that, an arbitrary allowance is set 
up for bachelor officers’ quarters, and that is one desk, one dresser, 
and two chairs for each room. For the nurses’ quarters, as you say, 
it is entirely different. 

Mr. Taser. Entirely different. Seven times as liberal. 

General Rereprr. There is a shortage of nurses, and the Surgeon 
General has been very insistent that they be well treated so that they 
can be attracted into the Army to care for the sick. 

Mr. Manon. I would like you to elahorate a little in response to 
Mr. Taber’s question. 

Colonel Gipinsky. In this over-all figure of $765 for nurses’ quar- 
ters, it also includes furniture for the sitting room for nurses on the 
basis of 1 sitting room for 20 nurses in the type of quarters in which 
they live; also, in those types of buildings where they have a sitting 
room for 2 nurses, it includes those. In this would be such items as 
a bookcase, an occasional chair, sofa, end table, lamp, desk and chair, 
magazine rack, waste-paper basket, and similar types of articles. 
So, when we put this figure down here of $765, that is an over-all figure, 
including the receiving room, rather than just furniture for the bed- 
room. 

Mr. Manon. Would this be at the ordinary base and station where 
you have nurses? 

Colonel Gipinsky. Yes, sir; that is stations and hospitals. 

Mr. Manon. Would this be the oversea requirement, or is this 
different from that? 

Colonel Gipinsky. No, sir. This is for the zone of the interior. 

General Reever. They are fitted out commensurately overseas in 
permanent stations but not in the field—not in Korea, but in Ger- 

. many, for example. 

General FeLpMan. In permanent stations; yes. 







LIMITED PROCUREMENT-TYPE ITEMS 















Mr. Taper. You have “Limited procurement-type items’ over on 
the next page of $1 million, and for ‘‘Local purchase of equipment 
5 overseas,”’ $3,650,000. Maybe you could give a word or two about 
that. 

General FripMAN. I can insert in the record a listing of the items 
that are purchased of the ‘Limited procurement-type items.”’ 

Mr. Taser. What are they, briefly—just a few? 

General FetpMan. We have cream, protective, skin; cream, sun- 
burn; light for night lighting; detergents; soaps, compounds; 
insecticides; dentifrices—— 

Mr. Taser. You have all of those things in here separately; have 
you not? 

General Reeper. These are new items for service test. 
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General FetpMan. Those are developments from the existing type 
of items as a result of research and development. They are procured 
on a limited basis and then put out for field test. 

Mr. Taser. You have an item in here for “Mobilization reserve 
requirements” of $43 million. What sort of stuff is that; is that the 
same sort of thing that is scattered throughout the program all the 
way through? 

General FetpMan. Yes, sir; through this particular project 09. 

Mr. Taner. How many typewriters would be involved in this? 

General FetpMan. There are no typewriters in this listing. It is 
a very, very restricted list, covering burners for oil stoves, cans for 
dough fermentation—that is bakery equinment—water can, 5-gallon; 
containers, food, insulated; containers, food; cook stove, mountain; 
lanterns; outfit burners; ranges, base; and so forth. It is general- 
type items. There are no typewriters. ‘There are 21 or 22 items all 
told. 


SPECIAL QUARTERMASTER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. You have $60 million in here for “Special Quarter- 
master’s equipment” in project 127 at page 337. Why do you need 
all that? 

Colonel MarsHatu. Those items are fork-lift trucks, ammunition- 
handling trucks, lumber-straddle trucks—in other words, materials- 
handling trucks for all agencies within the Army. The $60 million 
includes ‘‘Mobilization reserve.” 

Mr. Taner. How much ‘Mobilization reserve’’ is in that? 

Colonel MarsHaLu. On page 342 there is $25,001,000. 

Mr. Taser. Is that the last item you have in this block? 


Colonel MarsnHatu. In this particular project; yes, sir. There 
are two more projects in this 100 series. 


MATERIALS-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taner. You have “Tractors, 853, at $5,700 each, $4,324,000.”’ 
For what do you use those? 

Colonel MarsHauu. Those are used in warehouses for pulling 
loads of supplies. 

Mr. Taner. You have another block of 177 for $1,106,000. 

Colonel MarsHatu. They are different capacity—heavier tractors. 

Mr. Taser. This is the thing that strikes me about that: This is 
pretty nearly double the capacity of the other one, and your price 
for the first one is pretty liberal compared with the second one— 
$5,000 for a 4,000-pound capacity and $6,250 for a 7,500-pound 
capacity. That would seem like your first price was too high. 

General FeLtpMANn. That is based on actual prices, however. 

Mr. Taser. Then you have some of those electric fork trucks, and 
they are a pretty good-sized price. 

General FetpMANn. Those are spark-proof trucks that you are look- 
ing at, I believe. 

Mr. Taper. Yes; electric fork trucks. 

General FetpMan. They are generally used in the Ordnance ware- 
houses. 

Mr. Taser. I know what they are used for, but it seems like your 
prices are pretty liberal for those. I did not suppose they ran up to 
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any such money as that. Maybe they do. I donot know. They did 
not a little while back; I would not say about now. 

General FreLtpmMan. Those are contract prices, and the Navy is 
our purchasing agent for these items. 

Mr. Taser. Did not you have a lot of them left after the last war? 

General FeLtpMaAn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Are you using them? 

General FetpmMan. We have put them all into service. 

Mr. Taser. Did you dispose of a lot of them? 

General Fr_pMan. Yes, sir; we disposed of a great number of them 
after VJ-day. 

Mr. Taxer. Do not you have quite a reserve of that sort of thing? 

General FeLpMan. No, sir. ’ 

Mr. Taser. No reserve? 

General FetpMan. We have not now. 

Colonel Gipinsky. Actually, on many of those items we are out of 
stock at this time, sir. 

General Rereper. We are short in Korea. 

Colonel Gipinsky. That is right. 


Suppuies ror Hanpiine Liquip Fuets anp LuBriIcaNTs 


Mr. Taper. Here is No. 128, another project, where you have 
$73 million for operations as against $55 million in the current year 
and $4 million the year before. 

Colonel Marsuauy. Of that total, $53,023,000 is “Mobilization 
reserve.”’ 

Mr. Taser. $53 million is ‘‘Mobilization reserve’’? 

Colonel! MarsnHauu. Yes, sir. There is $3,700,000 on page 344 and 
$50,264,000 on page 345. 

Mr. Taser. Then you have 5-gallon drums at $2.25 apiece, 3,287,- 
000 at $7 million, and you have 55-gallon drums, 727,000 at $7.65 
apiece, $5,500,000. Why do you need all those? It sounds like a 
big lot. 

Colonel Utm. These drums are used in shipping liquid petroleum 
products to oversea areas primarily. 

Mr. Taser. Is it mostly for stockpile reserve, or mostly for service? 

Colonel Utm. The 3,287,000 shown and the 727,000 are for use; 
they are not for stockpile. 


Liquip Fugets anp LUBRICANTS 


Mr. Taser. You have another project, ‘Liquid fuels,”’ $105 million. 
Why do you need all that? 

Colonel MarsuHauu. The ‘Mobilization reserve’ in that project on 
page 349 is $13,811,000, and on page 348, $1,430,513. 

Mr. Taper. It seems like you have a pretty good-sized amount in 
here for gasoline—$60 million in one spot; Diesel oil, $8 million; fuel 
oils, $500,000; engine oil, $8.2 million; lubricating greases, $2,110,000. 
That sounds pretty liberal. 

Have you covered project 421? 

Mr. Manon. Let us now cover the 400 and 500 series. 
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OBLIGATIONS IN 1951; By ProJgecr 


Mr. Taser. 
obligations. 
item. 

Mr. Manon. Why not have them give you any that you want now 


and insert the obligations on all of them i in the entire series 100, 400, 
and 500? 


Mr. Taser. All right. 
Colonel MAarsHALL. We can do that. 


I would like to have as to some of these items the 
I would like to have the obligations on that $81 million 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


Obligations as of Apr. 30, 1951, Quartermaster Service, Army, 1951 





Subappropriation title and project 


Cumulative 
July 1, 1950- 
Apr. 30, 1951 


Month of 
April 1951 





Subsistence of the Army 


111 
112 
411 
412 


Provisions and ration savings 
Purchase of commissary equipment 


Commutation of rations, including Rec ruiting Service._.___. 


Care and preservation of subsistence. 


Regular supplies of the Army 


120 
121 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
421 

24 
425 
521 


Industrial mobilization a phneing Ki daed Seder iwihe 3 
Animals 

Office supplies... ub 

Other regular supplies-- 

Warehouse equipment 

Fixed bakery equipment - 

Special quartermaster equipment 

Supplies for handling liquid fuels, ete 


Liquid fuels and lubricants... ............._- Sri 


Field printing activities. _._......- 

Packing and crating _. 

Special quartermaster supplies and services. - 
Quartermaster training activities. ......_-- 


Clothing and equipage 


131 
432 
433 


Purchase of clothing and equipage 


Quartermaster maintenance, salvage, alterations, etc_- 


Quartermaster laundries and dry-cleaning plants- .- 


Incidental expenses of the Army 


441 
443 
445 
447 
448 
544 
641 


1 Excludes “‘Welfare of enlisted men’ 


Quartermaster operating _—— 
Disposition of remains : : 
Incidental operating expenses 
Chaplains activities 

Recruiting activities ie 
Education of dependents. -- . wld 
Research and development. _-.-....- 


Total, Quartermaster Corps. -_.----..._- 


$823, 903, 340 


$87, 072, 390 





798, a 646 
106 


20, 500, 000 | 
4, 890, 588 


81, 431, 974 





347, 534, 816 


~~ 45, 827, 519 





1, 274, 947 
144, 


115, 099 





304, 92% 
19, 161 

11, 024, 451 
11, 017, 447 
19, 170 

201, 972 

3, 468, 916 
7, 391, 900 
9, 831, 255 
406, 605 

1, 895, 039 
236, 433 
10, 247 





1, 469, 221, 129 | 


85, 278, 342 





1, 422, 753, 193 | 
33, 649, 689 | 
12, 818, 247 | 


78, 519, 336 
5, 249, 787 
1, 509, 219 





97, 917, 237 | 

4, 769, 393 | 

795, 760 | 
527, 237 
1, 560, 372 





2,341, 191 | 
8, 447, 6¢ 


126, 358, 880 i 


14, 519, 272 
12, 128, 949 
118, 389 
286, 851 
27, 139 
894, 112 
262, 712 
801, 120 





=| 
------+} ! 2, 767, 018, 165 | 


| 
| 


"1232, 697, 523 





not administered by the Quartermaster Corps. 


* which is under the title of Quartermaster Service, Army, but is 
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MOBILIZATION RESERVE 





Mr. Taper. I want to get also another column showing the amount 

in each year for the mobilization reserve 
Colonel MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 





Mobilization reserves, Quartermaster Service, Army 















Subappropriation title and project | Fiseal year 1951 | Fiscal year 1952 








Sele at ie Aare, i. i SB Oe } $101, 910, 000 | $102, 927, 233 


” —_ — 


111 Provisions and ration savings... bt POE, Mente OE , Se, 101, 910, 000 | 102, 927, 233 








Re I UE A og nga on se ee aan eden antcane 
123 Office supplies aaa 

124 Other regular supplies 

127 Special quartermaster equipment 

128 Supplies for handling liquid fuels, ete 
129 Liquid fuels and lubricants_. : 
424 Packing and crating_. 










CeO 6s esos fe aes Be os at de ~ 100, 000, 000 551, 910, 476 


131 Purchase of clothing and equipage___- Good 100, 000, 000. 546, 910, 476 
432 Quartermaster maintenance, salvage, alterations, etc. ae : 5, 000, 000 






















Total........ ates’. _ deddeee AF ELON ERS Sees Re pe { 218, “084, 599 ~ 810, 309, 6 688 





INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 





Mr. Taper. Is there anything in the nature of civilian employees 
in any of these so far? 

5 Colonel Marsuaty. Not so far; no, sir—I beg your pardon. I 
' missed project 120, “Industrial mobilization.” It does have civilian 
employees in it, which was discussed earlier this morning. 

Mr. Taser. Project 120 does? 

Colonel MarsHALu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many does that have? You have there 241 
man-years against 219 this year and 248 positions against 262 this 
year. How many employees do you have presently? 

Colonel Marsuatu. Two hundred and fifty-three. 

Mr. Taper. I am going to ask you to put a table in the record that 
will show for 1951 and 1952 the number of positions, man-years, and 
' funds required for civilian employees in this subappropriation. 

: (The matter requested is as follows:) 






Project 120 


1951: 
SSL ONES FLEE Te ON MPP. © ere eee 262 
|S RAR IE RE ROR YRS Sat Se aa ahaa 219 
eh. Ce eee es epg Sie gl i wucca Oh Oe Foe 
1952: 
Sena bie 60 gos as bee ool eke focps bay Aes 248 
I cise nde Waihi weed igniting gihdon tine wie eer wee ee 241 


Se a PAGERS MED SER eG nL catty Salah ac pes ek tiealeacarahiai es. A ae 
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Mr. Taser. Are there other items in this appropriation for civilian 
personnel? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. Yes, sir; ‘Clothing and equipage.’’ 

Mr. Manon. We will get to that later, but before we get to ‘“‘Cloth- 
ing and equipage’’ we must give consideration to these 400 and 500 
series requests. 

Fretp PrintinG PLANts 


For the field printing plants you are requesting for fiscal 1952, 
$6,330,000, which is an increase of about $800,000 above the estimate 
for 1951 fiscal year. I believe your justifications appear on page 350. 

What statement do you have to make in respect to this item? 

Colonel MarsHauu. The difference between 1951 and 1952 re- 
flects an increase in operation of printing plants primarily with the 
increase in strength of the Army, because of the necessity for furnish- 
ing printed documents to new units and to expanded units. Also 
in this project we are including the purchase of printing itself from 
three defense printing plants which were opened up during the past 
fiscal year. As those printing plants are established we will no 
longer pay for the supplies, equipment, and personnel in those plants, 
but we will buy printing from those plants. They are set up on an 
industrial fund basis, so to speak. 

Mr. Taser. Are any funds requested here for printing so-called 
propaganda type material? 

Colonel MarsHauu. Not in this project; no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This is a little more than double your fiscal 1950 
requirements. 

Colonel MarsHatyu. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Are you going to spend all the money you requested 
in fiscal 1951? 

Colonel MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What are your obligation figures? Why do you not 
complete the table and show your obligations? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. That will be in this table that we will furnish. 


TIMING OF PROCUREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. While we are talking about expending funds, there is 
a widespread belief that the Quartermaster, as he approaches the end 
of the fiscal year, hastens to spend all the money he has on hand, or 
to obligate it. Of course, that would not apply during this fiscal year 
particularly, because of the fact that those funds are available; so that 
there would be no real provocation for having to expend this money, 
except you want to buy whatever is required for the Service. 

Colonel Marsuauu. | might say prior to the beginning of the year 
when we make the budget up on a computed basis, as we have ex- 
plained, through the various computations, we process our program 
against that budget. As you probably know, we get our money by 
quarters; we do not get all of our money the first day of the fiscal year. 
We must process our procurements in such a way that, first, we do not 
burden industry for deliveries too soon; second, it takes a certain 
amount of time to process the program into procurement directives. 
It normally takes about 30 to 45 days in order to get the thing rolling. 
Then we must advertise, which takes another 30 days. Then, if 
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bids are accepted, we would let the contract. On the earliest pro- 
curement, that is August or September. But in spacing our deliveries 
and placing our contracts, we must also consider the rate of issue to 
troops and the capacity of our warehouses. Furthermore, seasonal 
procurement, in line with civilian industry capacity and productivit y, 
is spaced so that it occupies certain seasons of the year. We try to 
occupy the other seasons. 

So that there are many things that enter into the placing of contracts 
on a timely basis. For instance, on subsistence, we cannot buy all of 
our subsistence at one time. We would not if we wanted to or could. 
There are certain packs that come in during certain seasons. For 
instance, in April, May, and June we will get the vegetable pack. 
We buy them when the packs come in. 

So that at no time do we arbitrarily hold back for the purpose of 
obligating. Any time we are behind in our procurement, it is because 
of factors over which we have no control. 


YEAR-END PURCHASES 


Mr. Manon. But if you had a requirement of 5,000 water cans per 
year and you had not bought them, what would you do at the end of 
the fiscal year or near the end of the fiscal year? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. If we had not bought those 5,000 water cans 
and we still needed them, we would buy them. In other words, if 
our demand was such that they were needed, it would not make any 
difference to us at what time of the year it was. We have to comply 
with the demands of the troops. 

Mr. Manon. If you saw funds would no longer be available, you 
would scramble to buy near the end of the period of availability of 
the money in order to make the purchase; is that it? 

Colonel MarsHaut. We would scramble to buy from the time we 
got the money. There are several cases that have happened in the 
last 3 years where various factors have stopped us from procurement 
in the first half of the year. For instance, there may be a change in 
the specifications; it may be we are w orking on an item that has not 
been completely standardized, and we hold off. We do not want to 
buy an old item when a new item is coming along. Also, numerous 
contractors submit bids and they are clear out of line, so that they 
are all thrown out, and we start afresh. But the requirement is 
there, and we base our procurement on the re quirement. 

From year to year, as you have noticed in the past 5 years, we have 
had a balancing budget— -first up and then down. That is because 
we took a cut-off date and took an inventory and figured the re- 
quirements for a given period. That is the way we operate the 
program. If we do not buy, the requirement is still there. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, you are a man of intelligence and character. 
In your judgment, are you proceeding in the pure hase of quartermaster 
items on the basis of the actual requirements, or are you just trying 
to spend the money that is made available to you? 

Colonel MarsHauu. | can assure you, with the present Quarter. 
master General, we are buying that which we need and nothing more. 
For instance, in 1950, we had an unobligated balance of $48 ‘million 
which was turned back. We knew it was going to be unobligated. 
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Mr. Mauon. Of course, this committee does not want you to spend 
any of the money you request if you determine you do not need it. 

Colonel MarsHALu. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that people deserve a pat on the back 
for turning back any funds that cannot be wisely expended. 

Colonel MarsHau. I can assure you over the past 5 years in my 
personal experience dollars have been turned back just for that 
reason—that we did not need them. 

General Fetpman. I would like to assure this committee we have 
had a very intelligent procurement program, and while it might have 
appeared or looked like we may have rushed a little bit in the last 
month, it is not because we started the procurement procedures in 
the last month, but it culminated in procurement as a result of previous 
operations in developing all of the factors that go into procurement 
plus all of the difficulties we have encountered in the course of the 
period of a year which caused delay and which culminated in the 
actual awarding of contracts in the last quarter of the year. 

















PACKING AND CRATING 






Mr. Manon. Under “packing and crating’’ you are requesting $46 
million for fiscal 1952, but you tell us in your request for funds you 
are not taking into consideration the continuation of hostilities in 
Korea. 

Colonel MarsHatu. That is right. If you will take into considera- 
tion that there is $4 million in that $46 million for mobilization reserve, 
it brings you back to the $42 million we had in 1951. There is an 
increase of $9.5 million due to increased strength, but that is offset 
by a decrease in the pipeline. So it averages out just about the 
same money as we had in 1951. 

Mr. Manon. How can you have this amount when you do not 
take into consideration Korea? 

Colonel MarsHatu. You must consider that in packing and crating, 
in Korea as of July 1 we have a great number of items to be packed 
and returned. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, Korea does not have an overwhelming 
impact on your packing and crating program? 

Colonel MarsHauv. Only it did in 1951, when we had new units 
going over there. If Korea continues with no new units, we will 
still have a certain amount of goods to be shipped. If Korea ceases, 
we will still have more goods to be returned to this country, and it all 
takes packing and crating. 

Mr. Manon. In looking at page 357, I notice items which co not 
mean very much to me, such as “barrier, waterproof, 200 yards,’ 
and so forth. What does all that mean? 

General Fripman. It is all packing and crating. 

Colonel Gipinsxy. That is protective covering around items—~in 
other words, to protect the items themselves. 

General Reeper. In going overseas it is waterproof-packed so 
that if you dump it along on the beaches or roll it through the water, 
it won’t be ruined. 

Mr. Manon. I notice on page 358 you request boxes of different 
types. For example, in No. 7, you have “box, ship, fiber, RSC,” 
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and so forth, at a cost of $700 a thousand, and you want 7,400,000 
containers, and vou want $5,187,000 for that purpose. 

Colorel Marsuaty. Those first seven items are for overpacking 
of rations to go overseas. 

Mr. Manon. In item 10 on page 359 vou have “grease-proof wrap- 
ping.”’ What is that? 

Colonel Gipinsky. That is grease-proof paper, which is another 
type of protective wrapping paper. 

Mr. Manon. At any rate, this is a compilation of things you 
require for packing and crating military supplies, equipment, and so 
forth? 

Colonel MarsHauu. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. Before you leave that, on page 359, that item is set up 
to provide the packing to be used to bring back the troops from Korea 
if the Korean picture is over; is that the idea? 

Colonel Marsuatu. To bring back a certain amount of supplies. 
It is not the entire item, but that is included in the item. 

Mr. Taser. A big part of the item is for that purpose; is it not? 

Colonel MarsHa.t. The major portion of this item is for the ship- 
ment of supplies from our warehouses here in the United States. 
What portion there is for the possibility of return I am not prepared 
to say here, because I do not know. 

Mr. Taper. Is there a very considerable item for mobilization 
reserve? 

Colonel MARSHALL. $3,987,396. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 

Colonel MarsHauu. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Taser. I do not think [ have anything else to ask. 





SPECIAL QUARTERMASTER SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. Then you request $2 million for special Quarter- 
master supplies and services. What is that? 

Colonel MarsHatu. This is a miscellaneous project which covers 
such things as commercial dry storage and for standardization con- 
tracts for use of the Research and Development Board; cataloging for 
the Quartermaster catalog agency, which is an item of reproduction 
for the catalog agency. 

Then on page 363 we have lawbooks for the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s department, world-wide; miscellaneous periodicals, principally 
trade publications, which are furnished world-wide; publications for 
the personnel and procedures branch of the AGO, and another large 
item for procurement of Federal specifications. 

On the next page we have technical publications for the Army 
Publications Service Branch, the Adjutant General’s office; safety 
publications and materials for the United States Army Safety Director 
and purchase of translations for the Adjutant General. 


QUARTERMASTER Corps TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. In project 521 you are requesting $384,000 for the 
Quartermaster Corps training activities. 
Colonel MarsHALL. This project covers training aids used in the 
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of the subsistence school at Chicago and the food service subschools in 
Army areas and overseas as well as general depots and branch depots. 
The increase is due to the increase in the Army area service schools 


that are being established. 


Mr. Manon. That brings us to. clothing and equipage. 


Colonel Marsua.u. That is right. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 





Funds available for oereeee 


1950 actual 





1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred to— 
‘‘Maintenance and operations, 
ant to 5 U.S. C. 626. 
“Military personnel Tequireine nts, 
pursuant to 5 U.8.C. 626 
“Finance service, Army,’ 
suant to Public Law 583. . - 
“Army stock fund,’ ’ pursuant to5 U.8.C. 


Air Force,’ pursu- 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate - 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (F. Doe. 106) _ 


Revised appropriation or estimate 
Applied to contract authorization 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available 
administrative reappropriation in subsequent year) -_. 


ee 


| 
| 


‘ . ” | 
Air Force, 


pay of the Army, pur- | 


for 


$175, 097, 252 


—314, 682 





$1, 138, 770, 365 


$1, 647. 681, 000 


—1, 130, 000, 000 
| 





1, 138, 770. 365 
558, 597, 000 


517, 681, 000 





162, 452. 369 
— 25, 000, 000 


— 23, 814, 085 


1, 697, 367, 365 





Obligations incurred _- 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Contingencies of the Army’ 
“Transportation service, Army” i 
‘*Medical and hospital de ‘partment, 
“Engineer service, Army”’ 
“Ordnance service and supplies, “Army” 
Chemical service, Army” 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Contingencies of the Army” 
“Quartermaster service, Army 
of the Army . 
“Engineer service, Army” 
“Ordnance service and supplie Ss, Army” 


Army” 


,” incidental expenses 


Total direct obligations___- 


REIMBURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 





Reimbursements for services performed 


Total obligations 


113, 688, 284 


111, 696 
100, 341 
53, 973 
19, 091 

1, 738, 737 
702 


— 26, 000 
—1, 272, 681 





114, 351, 926 





1, 020, 739 | 


115, 372, 665 | 
| 


1, 697, 367, 365 





1, 020, 000 | 


F 698, 387, 365 | 


517, 681, 000 


1, 220, 000 


518, 901, 000 





ecavecemt ice by activities 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Purchase of clothing and equipage 
. Maintenance, salvage, alteration and reclamation 

activities shel 
. Operation of le aundries and dry cle: aning ple ants 


Description 
| 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





$84, 220, 203 


19, 833, 351 
10, 298, 372 


$1, 615, 110, 451 


59, 782, 745 
22, 474, 169 





Total Girect ehiemtions. . . ....n0k sin cwcncdnonese 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
. M: aintenance, salvage, alteration and reclamation 


activities. __- 
3. Operation of laundries and dry cle aning pi: ants. 


114, 351, 926 


1, 697, 367, 365 | 


$413, 108, 000 


72, 000, 000 
$2, 573, 000 


517, 681, 00) 








29, 654 
991, O85 





20, 000 
1,000, 000 





20, OO 
1, 200, 000 





Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations_. 


1,020, 739 | 


1, 020, 000 


1, 220, 000 











115, 372, 665 


1, 698, 387, 365. 
| 


518, 901, 00% 








$1, 000 


100, 000 


581, 000 


681, 000 


681, 000 


681, 000 


220, 000 


» oe 


timate 


3, 108, ooo 


2, 000, 000 
2, 573, 000 


7, G81, Hin 


20, Oi 


1, 200, 000 
1. 1 220, ooo 


8, 901, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | i 1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 3,172 | 4,838 | 33, 3, 369 








Average number of all employees 
Deduct average number paid from project order funds -- M4 | | 5, 035 5 





Average number of employees paid from 01 sil 
EERE IRE GD RE a | 14 24, 860 








DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. | $50, 871, 316 $67, 643, 855 
Part-time and temporary positions. -__- 346, 157, 887 854, 693 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base | 5, 67% 7 308, 250 
Payment above basic rates 516, 260 760, 742 | 1, 268, 029 

Total personal services..................-.--.- 28, 496, 004 | 51, 789, 945 70, 074, 827 
Deduct: | 
Charges for quarters and subsistence 130, 151 135, 509 149, 375 
Amount financed from project orders | 
charged to object classes 08 and 09 5, 861, 324 | 13, 035, 512 13, 036, 000 





Net pone nay services : 22, 504, 529 | 38, 618, 924 56, 889, 452 
Other contractual services -- ._- dude wisowahduesal 3, 753, 300 | 20, 858, 451 20, 913, 839 
Supplies and materials................-....--- aes 87, 587, 595 | 1, 635, 699, 168 432, 139, 528 
Equipment. __.... Mibsitdtaced Sakuiecws 506 | 2, 116, 299 | 7, 455, 184 
Taxes and assessments.........-.----..-.-.-.-...-.-|-------- | 74, 523 | 282, 997 








Total direct obligations... ___._-- _s 14, 351, 926 L 1 697, 367, 365 an Hi, 681, 000 


REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS ti 
| 


Other contractual services - 991, 085 om, 000 | 1, 200, 000 
Supplies and materials . NS a 29, 654 2 ), 000 | 20, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations... ret eS Ea, ee 1, 020, 7 7 739 4 020, 000 | A 220, 000 


Total obligations. ....._. ~ 115, 372, 665 | 1, 698, 387, 365 | oe 901, 000 





SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will now consider clothing and equipage under 
tab No. 10, and we will insert in the record at this point pages 369 
and 370 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1951 1952 


an ae Actual, fiscal | 
Object class year 1950 | 
j 





; Total number of permanent positions. ....................-.--] 3, 24, 838 33, 369 


Average number of all employees - - -_- | 2, 21, 242 | 
Deduct average number paid from project order funds | 2, 264 | 5, 035 | 


Average number of employees paid from 01 personal | 
GEN oinctteroerd gin n dam takchneensnski ak panpheitaetairas | 10, 180 | 16, 207 | 


Total personal services obligations ---- Pie 28, : 365, 853 | | 5, 654, 436 | 69, 925, "452 


» Leduct amount financed from project orders charged to object } 


classes 08 and 09 5, 861, 324 | | 13, 035, 512 13, 036, 000 
_ Net 01 personal services "22, 504, 529 | 38,618,924 | 56, 889, 452 
07 Contractual services r 3, 753, 300 | 20, 858, 451 20, 913, 839 
08 — plies and materials_..................-- 5 87, 587, 595 |1, 635, 699, 168 432, 139, 528 
Equipment ; ‘ “_ } 2, Ba 299 | 
Taxes and assessments A deapealts aioe 7 


otal direct obligations................-<..-...-. asawndes | 114, 351, 926 li, 697, 3067, 365 | 517, 681, 000 
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Summary of direct obligations by projects 








Estimate, Estimate, 
Purpose of project A can, Sam fiscal year fiscal year 
ver os 1951 1962 


= 





a Procurement and production......_.._- bath Ree _ $84, 220, ani. 615, 110, 451 $413, 108, 000 
| Purchase of clothing and equipage____- ‘ ee ‘84, 220, 203) 1, 615, 10, 451 413, 108, 000 
Operating caerenn maintenance and repair of 

chattels) __ rei Ne fs : * wd 30, 131, 723) , 256, 914 104, 573, 000 


2/Q M maintenance, salvage, alteration and reclama- | | 
| _ tion activities _ 19, 833, 351) 59, 782, 745 2, 000, 000 
33 | QM laundries and dry-cleaning plants 10, 298, 372) 22, 474, 169 32) 573, 000 


| 
| 
& 
Bg =e 
a 





Total direct obligations “114, 351, § 926, * 697, 367, 365 517, 681. 00) 








Mr. Manon. Page 370 shows one project under the project. series 
100 and two projects under the project series 400. The over-all 
request is $517,681,000, most of which is for the purchase of clothing, 
and I believe the breakdown for item 131 is shown on page 372 et 
sequentia. 

PURCHASE OF CLOTHING AND EQuIPAGE 


Will you make a statement with respect to this requirement of 
$413,108,000 for the purchase of clothing and equipage and make some 
explanation of the great variation between the requirements in fiscal 
1950, 1951, and 1952? 


ESTABLISHMENT OF STOCK FUND 


Colonel MarsHauu. In the Quartermaster General’s opening state- 
ment he mentioned the fact that there was an apparent discrepancy in 
this computation. On page 367 it will be noted that the total at the 
top of the page is $1,647,681,000 for this subappropriation. That is 
what the appropriation amounts to. However, due to the fact that 
we have been instructed to initiate a stock fund on July 1, you will 
notice the third item on that page indicates a transfer of $1,1 30, 000,000 
to the Army stock fund, leaving a net of $517,681,000 which would 
indicate that the $517 million is what we are asking for. It is not. 
It results from the computations required to comply with our direc- 
tive to start this stock fund on July 1. 

In other words, if we had a stock fund in Spore, we would be 
asking for an increase in the stock fund of $1,130,000,000 and then 
this appropriation. But we do not have a stock fund in operation; 
therefore, we are budgeting the amount of the appropriation for the 
stock fund item as well as our regular consumption. 

It is rather confusing, but I hope I have made it plain. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel MarsHauu. For comparison purposes, Mr. Chairman, we 
compare the 1951 figure of $1,615,110,000 with the 1952 figure of 
$1,543,108,000. That is arrived at by adding the $413 million to the 
$1,130 million. 

In this estimate we have an increased force requirement of approx'- 
mately $205 million to cover initial issues for new men, plus replace- 
ments. 
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We have our duck and webbing pool, which you discussed earlier 
today, $300,900,000; and mobilization reserve of $446,910,000. In 
the mobilization reserve, that represents an increase. 

For decreases we have eliminated combat consumption in the 
amount of $536,500,000. We have eliminated initial issues to the 
amount of $234,400,000 and a reduction in the amount of air equip- 
ment requested in the amount of $86,300,000; a reduction, again, in 
the 1951 requirement for the wool reserve of $168,200,000, which re- 
sults in a net decrease of $72 million. So we bring it down to $1,543,- 
108,000. 

The breakdown on the various pages is for the items that we would 
use on a straight consumption basis and will, in turn, buy those items 
from the stock fund. 

On page 384 you will see the three items which make up the reserves 
and the duck and webbing pool. 

Mr. Manon. I observe that on pages 373 to 377 you have listed a 
total of 90 items. Are those just selected items? 

Colonel MAarsHAu. No, sir: that is the entire list of this category. 
This is the category in clothing. We have broken it down by cate- 
gories, yousee. The first is for clothing and the second is for equipage. 
Kach category contains a certain number of items. 

Mr. Manon. Are these more or less typical items? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. These are the actual items of issue, that we 
issue to the enlisted men throughout the Army. 


PRICE INCREASES SINCE KOREA 


Mr. Manon. What has been the increase in prices since Korea? 

Colonel MarsHatu. An average of 38 percent across the board. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean across the board on clothing and equip- 
age or just clothing? 

Colonel MarsHauy. Clothing and equipage. 

Mr. Manon. Thirty-eight percent increase across the board since 
Korea? 

Colonel MarsHauu. Yes, sir. These prices, again, are the same 
prices that we used in the fourth supplemental estimate for 1951. 

Mr. Manon. Let us take the second item on page 373: “Belt, 
web waist, with clip and without buckle.”” That carries a unit cost of 
25 cents? 

Colonel MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And for that you need in number 2,626,000 at a cost 
of $656,500? 

Colonel MarsHauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have been buying so much of this belt webbing in 
recent years, I should think that you had enough without buying any 
more. 

Colonel MarsHauu. Again, this is the regular consumption factor. 
In other words, there are so many for initial issue for each new man 
and so many for replacement per year. 

Mr. Manon. This looks like a figure easy to compute. You know 
how many belts one man wears and how many men you have got. 

Colonel MarsHauu. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, this is a realistic figure? 

Colonel MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. I remember that General Collins, or someone else, in 
testimony on the fourth supplemental, commented on the tremendous 
increase in price of boots. Has there been any change in that picture’ 

General Fretpman. The price is $11.63 for the service combat boot. 
That wes the price used in the fourth-supplemental estimate. That 
compares with around $5-plus in the early part of 1950 prior to Korea. 

Colonel MarsHatu. There has been a 93-percent increase in this 
price since pre-Korea. 

Mr. Manon. You are paying $11.63 as the unit cost for 2,218,000 
pairs, for a total of $25,795,340? 

General Fetpman. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have contracts to indicate that this will be 
the price? 

General FetpMan. We do have contracts now in operation. 

Mr. Manon. Could you increase the size of the contracts for the 
additional quantity for the same price? Is that how you estimate? 

General napa We probably could, but we are on open com- 
petition in these items. 

Mr. Taser. That is an item that you would have to spread over a 
number of contractors, with any such quantity as that, because there 
is not any one factory that is equal to supplying the whole requirement? 

General FeLtpMan. That is quite true, sir. 

Mr. Manon. As I say, there are 90 items in this category; for 
instance, you have men’s blouses, trousers, overcoats, and what not? 

General FeLpMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the overcoat picture? 

General FetpMan. That is set out on page 375, item 47. That is 
the trench coat with liner. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any question about the essentiality of any 
of these items? 

General FetpMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Then you have a series of items on page 378. What 
have you to say about those items? 

Colonel Marsuauu. Those are the equipage items for the same 
men. We have separated the categories between clothing and 
equipage. 

General FetpMan. These are items that the men will require under 
certain conditions of service. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE — 


Mr. Manon. Are you buying any “Mobilization reserve” of this 
type of item? 

Colonel MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent? A 

Colonel MarsHauu. The project includes $546 million for “‘Mobili- 
zation reserve.” 

Mr. Manon. You are talking of the entire project, clothing and 
equipage? 

Colonel MARSHALL. Yes. = 

Mr. Manon. That all goes to make up the total of $413 million- 
ylus? 
; Colonel Marsua.u. Yes, sir. The total ‘on those pages amounts 
to $1,543,000,000. 
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Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on “Clothing and equipage,”’ 
Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. Yes; I have a few questions. The items you have 
listed on pages 378 and following come to $133,036,371. The ‘“Cloth- 
ing” item on pages 373 to 377 runs to $365,414,808. 

That makes a total of what? 

Colonel Marsuatu. The total of the project is $1,543,108,000. 

Mr. Taser. On page 384 you have the “Mobilization reserve,”’ 
and the ‘‘Wool reserve” and the “Department ot Defense duck and 
webbing pool’’? 

Colonel MarsHALut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is the item that goes into the so-called stock 
fund? 

Colonel MarsHa.. Yes, sir; that is a part of it. 

Mr. Taser. The stock fund is a fund set up as a revolving fund 
and you buy from it; is that right? 

Colonel"MarsnHatu. That is right; similar to the Navy stock fund. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF ELIMINATING STOCK FUND 


Mr. Taser. If you did not have a stock*fund, would you need the 
whole of this $1,130,000,000 that is set up in here for that purpose. 
General Decker. Yes, sir. We would still need all this money. 

Mr. Taser. Why? 

General Decker. To establish the reserves which we feel are 
necessary in case of any emergency. 

General Rereprer. This ‘‘ Mobilization reserve” is what we need to 
uniform the troops which are brought in immediately after the begin- 
ning of a mobilization, before we can buy the material needed, before 
we can buy the uniforms. We had that experience with this expansion 
this year. Money was appropriated, but money is not clothing, and 
so we were not able to give the troops coming into the Army a full 
set of equipment, and we still are not doing that. In war the growth 
is much more rapid. 

Mr. Manon. Under “QM maintenance, alteration, salvage, and 
reclamation” activities, your estimate for 1952 is $72 million; and 
$32,573,000 for ‘Quartermaster laundries and dry-cleaning plants.” 
| was going to ask you to amplify and explain somewhat the justifica- 
tions which appear on page 386 and following. 

Colonel Marsuauu. The ‘‘Maintenance’’ project, 432, increases 
from $59,782,000 in 1951 to $72,000,000 in 1952. The net increase 
amounts to $12,217,000. This increase is composed of an increase 
in “Maintenance personnel’’ of $14,337,000 and in ‘Mobilization 
reserve” of $5,000,000, a total of $19,337,000. This is offset by a 
reduction in the “Procurement of supplies and equipment” and 
amizectual services” amounting to $7,100,000, to arrive at the net 
change. 

As to personnel, in 1951 the positions amounted to 8,734, and the 
requested increase would bring that to 14,909. 

The man-years in 1951 amount to 7,633, and in 1952, 13,915. 
Those increases are scattered. There is an increase of 2,700 positions 
in the technical services; in other words, in our depot-maintenance 
shops and other shops for that purpose; an increase of approximately 
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700 positions in the Army areas and an increase of 2,900 positions in 
the oversea commands. 

There is one item of special interest as far as the oversea commands 
are concerned. In this project there are some 2,800 positions to be 
established for a classified project. 

The increase in ‘‘Personnel’’ amounts to $14 million. There is a 
decrease in ‘‘Contractual services” of approximately $500,000, and a 
decrease in the ‘‘ Purchase of supplies and materials’’ of pe camara 
$2,100,000. There is an increase in the “Purchase of equipment” 1 
the amount of approximately $500,000, against whic h $683,000 is a 
“Mobilization reserve.” 


OPERATION OF QM Launpriges AND Dry-CLeanina PLANTs 


Mr. Manon. Will you comment on project 433? 

Colonel Marsuatu. The project for the operation of laundries 
amounts to $32,573,000 in 1952 as compared to $22,474,000 in 1951. 
The increase is made up of $4,815,000 for laundry equipment for the 
classified project which I referred to; an increase of $4 million in 
“Laundry personnel, world-wide,” and an increase in ‘Contractual 
services and supplies” of approximately $1,200,000, or a total increase 
of $10,098,000. 

The reason for the increase, as stated in General Feldman’s opening 
statement, is the contemplated transfer of personnel from areas not 
now having laundry service to areas where laundry service will be 
available, plus the increase in the strength of troops where posts are 
now available, together with the activation of certain laundries in 
overseas areas. 

Mr. Manon. How much additional personnel is involved? 


Colonel MarsHatu. That appears on page 398. The total positions 
in 1951 is 10,913 and 1952, 13,269. 

Mr. Manon. And your explanation would indicate the reason for 
the positions? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. That is right, sir. 


STATEMENT ON CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taser. I am going to ask you to put a table in the record under 
the hearings on each of the appropriations that we have that will show 
in one place the number of positions in 1951 and the man-years, and in 
1952 the same information, and the amount of money required to pa\ 
them, so that, we will have a block of that picture in one spot after 
each appropriation—as to clothing and equipage and the other items 
that we have had today. 

Colonel MarsHatu. We will insert it in the record. 

Mr. Taser. Put it under each appropriation so that we will have 
the information. 

Colonel MarsHatu. We will insert it by projects so that it will 
match your papers. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Statement of civilian employees, clothing and equipage 





1951 1952 





Man- Amount Man- 


years years | Amount 





Project 432 7,633 | $22,005, 425 13,915 | $36, 208, 996 
Pas osrnnccnensesecsncese 8, 574 16, 613, 499 10, 945 | 20, 680, 456 




















16,207 | 38, 618, 924 
t 


24, 860 | 56, 889, 452 





OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taper. Will you give me the obligations on projects 432 and 
433, the over-all figure? 

Colonel MarsHatu. I would like to say, prior to giving that infor- 
mation, sir, the sheets furnished to you show projects 431 and 432, 
whereas the budget shows 432. 

The obligations for 431 are $21,369,495. You have only project 
432 in your budget, and I am giving you two figures to cover that 
project. The other figure is $12,280,194. Add the two together and 
you get project 432. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how much? 

Colonel MarsHALL. $33,649,000, as of April 30. 

For project 433, again you have a combination of two figures, and 
the total is $12,818,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is out of the $16,000,000. 

Colonel MarsHatu. That is out of the $22,474,000. 

Mr. Manon. They havea very considerable amount of the $22,474,- 
000 available for obligation and expenditure during the last 2 months 
of this fiscal year; a disproportionately large amount. 

Colonel Marsuauu. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And the explanation of that is what? 

Colonel MarsHatu. The fact that we have not been able to estab- 
lish the laundries as we had hoped or anticipated. 

Mr. Manon. But these funds, unless they are rescinded by the 
Congress, will remain available to you after July 1, 1951? 

Colonel MarsHauu. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. We will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1951. 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES OF THE ARMY 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate - ....................-.------------- 
erred from ‘“‘Emergency fund, Office of Secretary of 
Defense,’’ pursuant to Public Law 843 
Transferred to— 
“Salaries and expenses, stetnicteatiin, 
pursuant to Public Law 84: 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force,” 
5 U.S. C. 626 


Air Force,” 


pursuant to 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc. 106) 


Revised appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for ad- 
ministrative reappropriation in subsequent year) 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from— 

“Contingencies of the Army’ 

“Finance service, Army,’’ pay of the Army__....._._....- 

“Quartermaster service, Army’’— 

Subsistence of the Army 
Regular supplies of the Army--_--__._---...--- 
Clothing an uipage 
“Engineer service, Army 
“Government and relief in occupied areas,’’ Department 
of the Army 
Comparative transfer to— 

“Contingencies of the Army”’ 

“Finance service, Army,’’ pay of the Army__..._......_.- 
uartermaster service, Army,” welfare of enlisted men_. 
ransportation service, Army “t 

“Signal service of the Army” 

“Medical and hospital department, Army” 

“Engineer service, Army” 

“Ordnance service and supplies, Army” 

‘‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’ 

“Army training’’. 


$169, 924, 313 


$198, 914, 000 





171, 794, 188 
2,3 





174, 105, 188 








SETA AES TEAL APA IRS MD 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 


Total obligations. .............- 


96, 270, 432 


1, 273, 207 


175, 472, 588 


1, 300, 000 











176, 772, 588 | 200, 214, 000 





Obligations by activities 








Description 


| 1950 actual 1951 estimate 


| 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Operating personnel 

. Disposition of remains 

. Incidental operating expenses . 
. Chaplains’ activities... - ‘ 
. Recruiting expenses __ wee 
Education of dependents. 

. Research and development 


NOOO 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
i Tg ise Si eee édanteetond .| 


Total obligations 


$76, 670, 096 


$131, 250, 288 


$160, 390, 000 
6, 417, 000 

1, 134, 000 
869, 000 

10, 000, 000 

4, 800, 000 
15, 304, 000 





96, 270, 432 


i, 273, 207 





1, 300, 000 





198, 914, 000 


1, 300, 000 





97, 543, 639 | 


176, 772, 588 


200, 214, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of pxemenent tions 
Full-time equivalent of all other pene 
Average number of all employees 


Personal service obligations: 
SEAS Eee ee eae ee ee 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Net personal service obligations 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Personal services 
Transportation of things 
Communications service 
} Printing and reproduction 
7 Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
» ‘Taxes and assessments 
Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Personal services 
Total obligations 


30, “= 
28, 920 


61, ~ 
48, 520 


70, 243 
2 
59, 524 





$82, 938, 639 
25, 000 

340, 054 

2, 983, 079 


$138, 648, 452 
50, 000 


9, 508, 419 


$162, 455, 083 
50, 000 


627, 255 
12, 501, 976 





86, 286, 772 
151, 880 


148, 206, 871 
263, 610 


175, 634, 314 
343, 899 





86, 134, 892 


147, 943, 261 


175, 290, 415 





146, 643, 261 
2, 








96, 270, 432 


1, 273, 207 


175, 472, 588 





1, 300, 000 





97, 543, 639 | 








| 


176, 772, 588 








Mr. Manon. 


to the item “Incidental expenses of the Army. 


The committee will come to order, and we will 
resume with the Quartermaster service. 


We have now progressed 


? 


We will place in the 


record at this point pages 419 and 420, and we will consider projects 


4, 000 


Colonel MarsHALL. $183, 610, 000. 


441 through 544, covering a total request of about $180,000,000. 


Mr. Manon. That is right, excluding research and development, 


0, 000 which we will consider later. 


4,( 000 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION 


(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


DATA 





10, 000 
17, 000 


Actual fiscal 


year 1950 


Sum nny of direct obligations by objects 





| 

Estimate 

fiscal year 
195. 


| 


Estimate 
fiscal year 
1952 





54, 000 
9, O00 
10, 000 
0, 000 
4, 000 


14, 000 


Total number of permanent positions. __ 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Net 01 Personal services. - 
Travel. 
Transportation of things 
Communications service. __- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
laxes and assessments 


02 
03 
4 
00, 000 
14, 000 


69, 811 
2 
59, 092 





$173, 990, 415 
5, 048 

794, 875 

730, 500 


20, 000 
16, 684, 787 
1, 862, 545 








96, 270, 432 


175, 472, 588 





198, 914, 000 
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Summary of direct obligations by projects 





Purpose of project 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1950 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1951 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 





Operating (including maintenance and repair) - 


Quartermaster operating personnel 
Disposition of remains.___.____... 
Incidental operating expenses 
Chaplains’ activities . . ._ 
Recruiting expenses 

Education and training - -- 


Education of dependents_._...................-.-.-- 
Research and development 


Research and development 


Total direct obligations 





$84, 595, 650 


$157, 257, 304 


$178, 810, 000 





76, 670, 096 
03 


3, 421, 815 


160, 390, 900 
6, 417, 000 
1, 134, 000 

869, 000 
10, 000, 000 
4, 800, 000 





3, 421, 815 
8, 252, 967 


4, 800, 000 
15, 304, 000 





8, 252, 967 





13, 165, 800 


15, 304, 000 














96, 270, 432 


175, 472, 588 | 


198, 914, 000 





Civmu1An Empuoyess, 1951 Comparep Wiru 1952 


Mr. Manon. Please also insert a statement on civilian personnel 
for each of the projects in this appropriation. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


Statement of civilian employees—Incidental expenses of the Army 








1951 


| 


1952 





| | 
Man- | 
years | 


} 
Positions 


55,888 | 43,596 | 
63 | 51 | 
3,714) 2,670] 7, 
667 | 667 | 2, 
1, 155 1,104; 4, 


Project 441_......_- 

Project 443 

| RR SR a eae 
|, NE Ee saa 
Project 641__.._.._- 


131, 


Amount 


240, 054 
274, 210 
768, 000 
796, 357 
564, 640 





Positions 


1, 076 


| Man- 
years 


55, 038 | 
60 | 


1, 985 
966 | 
1,043 | 


Amount 


159, 556, 000 
208, 545 

5, 950, 000 
3, 873, 000 
4, 312, 870 





WHS doh ieuwskses bce . 61, 487 | 48, 088 | 146,643,261 | 69,811 59,092 | 173, 990, 415 





OPERATING PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting under project 441 for operating 
personnel $160,390,000 as contrasted with $76 million plus in 1950 
and $131 million plus in 1951. On pages 422 and following you have 
some detail with respect to this item. 

Will you brief us on the over-all situation? 

Colonel MarsHauu. The project is for Quartermaster operating 
personnel in our general depots and Quartermaster branch depots, 
as well as in the posts, camps, and stations of the Army areas in the 
United States, together with depot personnel and post, camp, and 
station personnel in the overseas areas. 

If you will refer to the detail at the bottom of page 422, it will be 
noted that whereas the over-all increase in positions goes from 55,888 
in 1951 to 65,573 in 1952, the major increase is in the overseas com- 
mands. 

The technical services indicate a reduction in positions but an 
increase in man-years. The Army areas indicate a reduction in 
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positions but an increase in man-years. The overseas commands 
indicate an increase in positions and man-years. 

The major quantity of personnel in the overseas areas are for the 
same classified project we referred to previously. 

Mr. Manon. Except for the increase overseas, what is the picture? 

Colonel MarsHauu. The picture is that in the latter part of 1951 
we have hired personnel to care for the incoming load from procure- 
ment; therefore, those people will be carried into 1952, which accounts 
for the increase in man-years, and we pay for the full year, whereas 
this year we only paid for part of the year. 

Mr. Manon. What will be the increase, not speaking of the overseas 
areas, When vou compare the end-year positions for fiscal 1951 with 
the average for fiscal 1952? 

Colonel MarsHauu. The ending strength for fiscal year 1951 we 
have estimated at 52,326, total, as compared with 65,573 shown for 
positions in 1952. The increase is all in the overseas areas. There 
is no increase in positions in Army areas or depots; there is an increase 
in man-years. 

Mr. Manon. That is easy to understand. But there won’t be an 
increase of civilians in the service after June 30? 

Colonel MarsHatu. Not in the Army areas or in depots, but there 
will be an increase overseas. 

Mr. Manon. That does not necessarily mean you will have the 
right amount of personnel. Did you overprocure personnel in 1951, 
or have you? 

Colonel MarsHALu. No, sir. The point is that the personnel in 
these operations are based on the workload and the tonnage to be 
received from procurement to be handled. Now, the tonnage has 
begun to arrive in the latter part of the fiscal year 1951; therefore, 
we did not hire people until the latter part of the year and have now 
hired them and are still hiring them to care for this increased tonnage. 
We will have to have those people all during fiscal 1952 in order to 
handle that increased tonnage. Therefore, the man-year figure will 
be for a full year, whereas this year it is for part of a year. That is 
the reason for the increase in the technical services and in the Army 
areas, 


LOCATION OF EMPLOYEES IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Mr. Manon. Where will these people in the continental United 
States be employed? Will they be in depots? 

Colonel MarsHatu. They will be in depots. We have in our sys- 
tem some 20 depots. We have three procurement offices; we have 
market centers; we have a school at Fort Lee, and in our general 
depots we include personnel of all technical services that are in those 
general depots. That is listed on page 423, which indicates the differ- 
ence in hiring in man-years and positions between 1951 and 1952 for 
each technical service that occupies our general depots. We have 10 
general depots, a general depot being one in which two or more tech- 
nical services are in operation. In addition, we have branch depots 
that we run ourselves just for our own purpose. 

General FetpMan. I might add that the Quartermaster General is 
——- for the operation of all general depots as well as branch 
depots. : 
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Mr. Manon. Analyze those figures for us down at the bottom of 
page 423 where you say “ Adjutant General, estimate fiscal year 1952, 
339.” What does that mean? 

Colonel MarsHatu. That indicates that in the Adjutant General 
sections of the general depots they anticipate a need for 339 man-years 
in 1952 as opposed to 313 man-years in 1951. 

Mr. Manon. Look at “Engineer:’’ What does that mean? 

Colonel MarsHatu. That means that the man-years in 1952 will 
increase from 6,498 in 1951 to 8,736 in 1952. The engineer employ- 
ment in our general depots in addition to the supply mission is due 
to the fact that they have the overhaul and maintenance mission at 
Columbus and Schenectady, where they overhaul and maintain 
their heavy equipment. 

Mr. Manon. But you do not supply their personnel? 

Colonel MarsHA.t. Yes, sir; we do at those two points. They do 
have others at their own depots, but in our general depots, in those 
two depots, they have that activity. For example, at Schenectady 
the activity is operated at Voorheesville which is a separate installa- 
tion attached to Schenectady. 

Mr. Manon. How do you know the Engineers need 8,736? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. These figures are submitted by the Engineer 
Corps and screened by the Budget Advisory Committee and then 
given to us. 

“Mr. Manon. But you actually did not make an independent survey 
of this yourself? 

Colonel Marsuatu. No, sir. We are not permitted to do that. 
We are the administrators of the depots. 

I beg your pardon. We do survey those. 

Colonel Riper. In the general depot system, we perform the 
personnel utilization service of the technical services in the general 
depots and determine on the basis of the workload and work-measuring 
units the total number of personnel required and either reduce or 
increase the personnel in the general depots at a particular date, and 
that has the concurrence of the chief of the technical service involved. 

Mr. Manon. What about the figure of 16,445 in fiscal year 1952, 
which is the last item, ‘Quartermaster depots and overhead’’? 

Colonel Riper. That figure includes all of the Quartermaster 
activities in the general depot and branch depot system, including 
standardization, specifications for procurement, market centers, 
inspection service, acceptance testing, veterinary, catalog, schools at 
Fort Lee and Chicago, technical training service, replacement training 
center, storage operations, classification of returned stocks, stock 
control, machine records, central operations and administration. 
Administrative services are furnished for the supply sections of other 
technical services in general depots in addition to Quartermaster sec- 
tions. 

COMPARISON WITH WORLD WAR II STAFFING 


Mr. Manon. During the peak of World War II, do you have any 
idea of approximately what the situation was in this item of incidental 
expenses so far as personnel were concerned? 

Colonel River. Yes, sir. During the peak of World War II we had 
approximately 73,408 civilians under this appropriation. . 

Mr. Manon. You have now or will have in fiscal 1952 about 65,000. 
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Colonel Riper. Not under this appropriation. 

Colonel. MarsHauu. I might explain that Colonel Rider is referring 
to the figure of 36,000 as a comparable figure. 

Mr. Manon. As shown on page 423? 

Colonel MarsHatu. That is night. In our organization, our office 
only supervises those people who are directly under our control, which 
is something like 36,000. 

Mr. Manon. You are approaching about something less than half 
of what you had at the peak of World War II? 

General FetpMan. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. On page 424 you have general depots and Quarter- 
master depots and activities, giving comparative figures. 

Colonel MarsHa.tu. That is a further breakdown of the figures 
already discussed. You will notice the left-hand column covers gen- 
eral depots and the right-hand column covers Quartermaster depots 
and procurement activities. 


ARMY AREA PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. On page 425~a vou make reference to the First down 
to the Sixth Army area, plus the Military District of Washington. 

Colonel MarsHatu. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. What is the significance of the figure of $32,258,000 
shown there, Colonel? 

Colonel Marsuatyt. May I refer that to General Decker’s office? 
I believe Colonel Perman would be better able to answer. These 
estimates are submitted by the Army areas referred to by Colonel 
Perman and screened by the budget advisory committee. 

Colonel PermMan, I did not understand the question. 

Mr. Manon. I asked about the significance of the figure of 
$32,258,000 for Army area operating personnel. 

Colonel PermMan. You will remember that in my chart, of which I 
furnished you a photostat yesterday, we had at the posts a Quarter- 
master section. You will find the personnel there. 

Also, in the Army areas at the class 2 installations, you will find 
some personnel which are shown on that chart. You will further 
remember that in the fiscal year 1952 we will have 42 expanded 
stations and 3 new stations. 

Mr. Manon. Is this for pay of civilian personnel in the Army 
areas? 

Colonel Perman. That is correct, sir—personnel who work in the 
Quartermaster activities. 

Mr. Manon. And that will include the bakery, laundry, and so 
forth? 

Colonel Perman. No, sir; it would not include the laundry. It 
would include the personnel under the property, the personnel under 
the Quartermaster section of what is called the G—4, clothing issues, 
and also personnel in the staff level of the headquarters. 

Mr. Manon. But it would not be personnel in the lower bracket as 
shown in this chart? 

Colonel Perman. Yes, sir; under the Quartermaster. It would be 
the property and the warehouse section. 

Mr. Manon. How does fiscal 1952 compare with fiscal 1951? 

Colonel Perman. There is a slight increase in man-years. 
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Mr. Manon. There is a decrese, as I see it, in positions. 

Colonel PermMan. A decrease in positions but an increase in man- 
years. 

Mr. Manon. That is understandable. 

Colonel PerMAN. Due to the fact that we must maintain the people 
for the entire year. 


PAY OF OVERSEAS EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Manon. Speaking of the overseas proposition, will you eluci- 
date, either on or off the record, with respect to the requirement there? 

Colonel Perman. This will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, what is the pay of this personnel 
referred to for the overseas activity? Give us the different brackets. 

Colonel Perman. The average in France is about $1,500 per year; 
in Italy, around $1,100 for civilian personnel. I have the exact 
figures. 

Mr. Manon. You may supply those. That would compare with 
figures in this country of approximately how much? 

Colonel PeRMAN. Approximately $3,000 per year for this class of 
personnel. The figures are, for Italians, $1,080 per year average 
salary for this type of personnel; for Austrians, $670 per year; for 
French, $1,075 per year; and in Trieste, $985 per year. 

Mr. Manon. How are those people paid, Colonel Perman? 

Colonel PermMan. They are normally paid through their govern- 
ments. In other words, there are so many taxes of various types 
social security and so forth—that the personnel are all paid through 
the local wage boards and pay boards. They pay them, but we 
procure the currency with dollars. 

Mr. Mauon. They are paid in local currency? 

Colonel PeRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. | was wondering about that particular’ aspect. 
Why did you find it necessary or do you find it necessary to pay 
through the governmental agency wherein, by so doing, you are 
literally acting as a tax collector for another government? 

Colonel Perman. The European structure as far as personnel 
employed is cqneerned is that the employer is responsible for the 
payment of church tithes, local taxes, sickness benefits, and social 
security, and in most of the countries in which we occupy and utilize 
personnel the United States Government has been considered as the 
employer. Therefore, we must pay to the Government so that they 
can deduct those taxes in advance. 

Mr. Manon. They have the more abundant life—even more 
abundant than we have here. 

Colonel PerMan. That is correct. 


FOREIGN DUTIES ON PROPERTY IMPORTED BY THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Taser. I wonder who would have charge of such things as 
the payment of duties on supplies and the munitions and ammuni- 
tion that we send into France, Belgium, Holland, and Italy to take 
care of the troops we have there under the Atlantic Pact. 

General Reever. Those are covered in the international agreement, 
bilateral agreement, by which they go in without duty. 
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Mr. Taper. Are you sure about that? I have been advised that 
they are collecting duty on those things. I do not know directly, 
but I have already written to General Marshall to ask, and I want to 
know. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General FepMan. A newspaper article several days ago indicated 
that France was attempting to apply and collect import duties on 
those supplies, particularly for our air fields that would be constructed 
throughout the line of communication. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wonder if they are being collected on ECA? 

Mr. Taser. I do not know. | intend to find out. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me the witness could check into the very 
latest developments and give us a report on that, possibly after lunch 
or maybe later, or he can supply it at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 

At the present time, no foreign country is charging duty upon property imported 


by the United States Government for official use, or for the use of the foreign 
country. 


It is ordinary practice among nations to provide by agreement that reciprocal 
immunity from customs duties shall be granted to official property imported for 
official purposes. In the absence of such agreement, if the foreign country re- 
quired that customs duties on United States property be paid, appropriated funds 
could legally be used for such payment. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any funds in this bill for a purpose of 
that character or that could be used for a purpose of that character? 

General Decker. There are no funds in this bill for that purpose. 
As to whether they could or could not be so used, I would like to 
obtain a legal opinion. 

Mr. Suepparp. | would like to find that out. I am very interested 
in knowing what the legal possibility may be for the diversion of funds 
in this bill for a purpose of that character. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


Mr. Taser. Now, I am going to start on page 425. 

This indicates quite a considerable increase in personnel to build up 
in the last half of the year, especially in Europe and the Far East. In 
the fiseal year 1951 the number of civilian employees was set up to be 
508 positions and 493 man-years, but you have a jump next year to 
12,480 positions and 7,707 man-years. What is the reason for that? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. You have how many now? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Then the figure in here of the man-years is not realis- 
tic? 

Colonel Perman. That is a phased man-year figure. We do not 
expect to build it up immediately on the Ist of July, but we have 
phased the man-years. 

Mr. Taper. As far as the 1951 figure of 493, that is not realistic at 
all; is it? 

Colonel Perman. As far as man-years, it is, sir. 

Mr. Taper. It is realistic? 

Colonel Perman. As far as man-years. As far as positions, things 
were out of our control in that respect. 


84328—51—pt. 2——20 
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Mr. Taser. If you have 3,500 now, your average through the year 
would have to be above 400. 

Colonel Perman. No, sir; as the figure 3,500 includes personne! 
paid from other appropriations. 

Mr. Taser. Unless they have just come in within the last month. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Give me the number you have in each one of those 
places at this date and tell me what date it is. 

Colonel PermMan. Yes, sir. The figure is for the 28th of February 

Mr. Taser. You have nothing later than that? 

Colonel PerMaAN. No, sir; not broken out by requirements. I do 
not have the figures for the various commands presently with me for 
this total appropriation. I do have approximate information for 
Austria and Europe. 1 will furnish for the record the information as 
to the number of personnel employed in this appropriation as of the 
30th of April. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. There were not very many in these other places on that 
basis; were there? 

Colonel PerMAN. Not too many, because that is where our big 
problem is. 

Mr. Taser. What about the Far East? 

Colonel Perman. The Far East Command is in some respects simi- 
lar to Europe in that they have occupation cost personnel who are 
available for manpower in their depot operations. Therefore, the 
people we find in the Far East Command are those people who are 
used down in Okinawa and Guam and our small forces remaining in 
the Philippines and the American personnel in the Far East Command 
supervising the depot operations. 

Mr. Taser. The Pacific item would be the islands? 

Colonel PermMan. That is the Hawaiian Islands, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have the figures on that, either? 


NUMBERS OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL BY COMMANDS 


Colonel Perman. I do not have them here. I will furnish all the 
figures for each command for the record. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Civilian personnel strength as of Apr. 30, 1951, by command—Project 441 


NE oc ns eh en ee he ks 913 
Second Army____-.---------- 1, 706] Trieste 
Third Army ; _. 1,759} Brazil 
Four Army... ==... See 1, 475 
Fifth Army__--- ; 1, 676 
Sixth Army-.--------- seer oh, Total overseas com- 
Military District of Washing- mands 5, 471 
RES EE i ara ce SE 448 == 
— U.S. Military Academy 67 
Total Army areas___.-. 9, 531 
a Corps 
ransportation Corps 
Austria - - 
Caribbean 95s Total technical services. 30, 833 
Euro = 
Far Grand total 45, 902 


| Includes 764 Austrians. 
? Includes 1,623 Ryukyuans. 
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Mr. Taser. Now I would like to go back to page 425 (a) and 
eall your attention to the chart of which we were furnished a photo- 
stat, which indicates that a typical class 1 civilian set-up would 
be 1,459, and call your attention to the fact that, with the single 
exception of the First Army and the Military District of Washington, 
every single one of those figures is away above what a typical class 1 
installation would be. Would that not mean that these places are 
all overstaffed? 

Colonel PermMan. No, sir. 

General Decker. Mr. Taber, that is not a comparison that can be 
made in that manner, because what is on page 425 (a)—— 

Mr. Taser. Is not this supposed to be an illustration of a typical 
class 1 installation, and are not these class 1 installations? 

General Rereper. No, sir. 

Colonel PERMAN. These are composites of many class 1 installa- 
tions. 

General Reever. In the First Army there are several class 1 
installations. 

General Decker. If you took the part of that chart which has the 
quartermaster activities on it and applied it against this, you would 
find that it would represent only a part of the figures which are in 
the book. The armies are not class 1 installations in themselves; 
they have within them a number of class 1 installations. 

General Rrereper. For example, the first one includes in this number 
you have here the quartermaster personnel at Fort Williams, Fort 
Devens, Camp Edwards, Springfield Armory, Watertown Arsenal. 
Picking class 1 only, Fort Hancock, Fort Dix, Fort Slocum, Pine 
Camp, Ethan Allen. And in addition there will be included quarter- 
master employees at what we call class 2 installations where we are 
furnishing quartermaster support. At Fort Monmouth, for example, 
which is a class 2 installation, under the Chief Signal Officer there 
will be quartermaster warehouse employees, and those are included in 
the request of the First Army here for 1,184 positions and 1,144 
man-years. 

Colonel Perman. The personnel in this appropriation are dis- 
tributed primarily between this figure {indicating on chart] and this 
figure. As General Reeder has mentioned, at the class 2 installations, 
those under the command of the chiefs of technical services, we must 
furnish certain services from this appropriation. The accountability 
for the post property is distinct from the technical service property 
and other factors, such as the general mentioned. 

In addition to that, in here [indicating] we have all the maintenance 
men, quartermaster supplies, at the post, which are shown on the 
chart which has been provided you, but they are consolidated in this 
estimate. 

I will be glad to give you the detail break-out, if you so desire. 

Mr. Taper. I think | would like to have that. 

Colonel Penman. Very weil. Do you wish it by Army areas or 
total installations? 

Mr. Taser. | think I would like it by Army areas. 

Colonel PermMan. Very well, sir. 

(Editor’s note.—The matter referred to appears at page 304.) 
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VOLUME OF PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Taper. I would like to have you look for just a minute at 
page 367, which indicates that the purchasing. program of the Army 
for the year is to be less by $50 million that it is for the current year. 
And even that includes a proposed set-up for frozen merchandise. 
That would mean that your activities in purchasing and handling 
would go down some, but that your moving-out program would go 
down even more markedly. Therefore it would seem to me, taking 
those two factors into consideration, that there should be a very 
substantial reduction in the personnel required pretty well all along 
the line. 

General Rereper. | think there is one fact not in your possession 
which would help to understand that. The Quartermaster this year 
has had available for purchase about $2,169,000,000, thus far. 

Mr. Taser. Where did he get that, where did it come from? 

Genereal Rereprr. In the appropriations which have been made in 
the original 1951 and the first and second supplementals. 

Mr. Taser. The figure here indicates $1,600,000,000 plus. 

General Reever. You add to that regular supplies and subsistence. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, this is not all the money that the 
Quartermaster had. Over $2 billion was available to the Quarter- 
master? 

General Reever. That is right. Of the stuff he has ordered thus 
far, there have been delivered in this fiscal year, aside from sub- 
sistence, only $835 million, less than half of what be has bought. 
That stuff will be delivered in the fiscal year 1952 and the continua- 
tion of those production lines will give him something close to double 
as much tonnage to handle in the coming year as he has handled this 
vear. The volume of procurement will remain sensibly constant. A 
difference of a little in amount does not make much difference, because 
in spreading his business, as he does, over a great variety of small 
businesses, he has to make as many procurement actions to spend $5 
billion, practically, as he does to spend $10 billion. Is that sensibly 
correct, that you make nearly as many procurement actions to spend 
$5 billion as you do to spend $10 billion, to obligate it? 

Mr. Taser. Is that a fact? 

Colonel MarsHauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That you have to have as many procurement opera- 
tions to spend $5 million as you would to spend $10 million? 

Colonel Marsuauu. In a good many cases, depending on the item; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would you not have to have more? In other 
words, if you have 1 transaction for $10 million and then you turn 
around and make 30 transactions totaling $10 million, is it not auto- 
matic that you would have more paper work because of the volume 
of the contracts? 

Colonel MarsHauu. It would depend upon the items, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. But is not that the mathematics of the operation? 

General ReeprEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, it takes so much paper to make 
one purchase? 

Colonel Marsnauyu. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you make one purchase for $10 million in volume 
and then you make another purchase spreading $10 million over 30 pur- 
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chases, is it not obvious that you are going to use 30 times as much 
paper work for that transaction? 

Colonel MarsHa.Lu. Yes, sir. 

General FeLtpMan. The general principle of keeping this business 
spread amongst small contractors would indieate clearly that you 
would have many more transactions than otherwise. 

Mr. Taper. One would not naturally expect that to follow, but 
perhaps that is so. 


TOTAL PRESENT NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taser. How many have you got over-all in the Army area 
set-up? 

Colonel Perman. In the over-all appropriation, including world- 
wide, under incidental expenses, the latest strength figure 

Mr. Taser. That does not correspond at all, does it? 

Colonel PerMAN. That includes the overseas areas and the Army 
areas and miscellaneous. The latest total strength figure as of 
February 28 

Mr. Taser. That is the only thing you have? 

Colonel Perman. I have that, with the obligations to accompany 
it. That is 46,670 personnel. 

“opm p Reever. That would compare on page 422 with the total 
of 01. 

Mr. Taser. That would be the figure that would go with 55,888? 

Colonel PerMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is the only figure that you have? 

Colonel Perman. I have later figures in the office, but not at the 
table, sir. Possibly Colonel Marshall has later figures. 

Colonel MarsHa.u. Not on the over-all. 

Mr. Taser. Have you got the figures on the breakdown? 

Colonel MarsHatu. Not on the Army areas; no, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That 46,000 figure is as of what date? 

Colonel Perman. February 28, 1951. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. What are your obligations as of the latest date? 

Colonel Marsuatui. As of April 30 for the entire project, 
$97,867,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is to apply against the $160 million? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. $131 million. 

Mr. Taser. That is as of what date? 

Colonel MarsHauu. April 30. 

Mr. Taser. Indicating that you have about $33.5 million balance, 
is that right? 

Colonel MarsHatu. About $34 million; yes, sir. The obligations 
for the month of April were $12,128,000. 

Mr. Taser. So you have about a $10 million surplus there? 

Colonel MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is not this figure a rather elaborate one? You have 
not increased your number of positions any substantial amount since 
February, have you? 

Colonel MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Taser. You do not know how many you have over-all at the 
present time? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. Not over-all; no, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do you know at the present time what you have in 
any one of these areas? 

olonel MarsHALu. Yes, sir; in the technical service areas, as 
shown on pages 423 and 424——— 

Mr. Taser. Let us have them, please? 

Colonel MarsHatu. Turning to page 422, the item of 37,962, 
starting with that—— 

Mr. Taser. What date is that? 

Colonel River. The strength as of April 30 in the technical service 
portion of this budget is 33,084. 

Mr. Taser. That is the figure that compares with 37,962 positions? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Have you got the Army-area figure? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Taper. The overseas command? 

Colonel MarsHa.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The military intelligence set-up? 

Colonel PermMan. I will furnish that, sir. 1 will furnish the details 
on all, including the various subordinate break-outs for all of them, 
for the record. 

(Norr.—The information requested may be found on p. 304.) 


INCREASE IN MAN-YEARS BY TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Taser. Referring to page 423, you have told us, as I under- 
stand it, that you expect to have in actual man-years at the end of 
the fiscal year the estimate there indicated. Taking the figures for 
the engineers, there you have a proposed increase in man-years of 
2,240. I wonder why that is? 

General Reeprer. They would be paying them the full year, sir. 
The majority of the people that represent that increase were hired 
in the latter part of 1951. 

Mr. Taser. How many are there now; do you know? 

Colonel MarsHaui. On April 30 we had 7,869. 

Ra Taser. Why should the Adjutant General show an increase 
of 26? 

Colonel Riper. The increase of 26 man-years required over 1951 
is based on an accelerated training program, increased Army strength, 
and activation of new posts, camps, and stations. 

Mr. Taner. How many do they have now in the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office? 

Colonel Riper. As of 30 April, the Adjutant General had a total 
of 223. 

Mr. Taser. You have that bigger than you need to have it for 
next year; do you not? 

Colonel Riper. I do not understand, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You have that in for next year bigger than it ought 
to be; do you not? 

Colonel Riper. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You mean there will be an increase there of 116? 

Colonel Riper. These are actual people on the rolls. 
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Mr. Taser. Referring to the Chemical Corps, how many have you 
actually got there now? 

Colonel Riper. The Chemical Corps on April 30, 345 employees. 

Mr. Taser. The Medical Corps? 

Colonel River. Three hundred and fifty-two. 

Mr. Taser. Ordnance? 

Colonel Riper. One thousand four hundred and sixty-eight. 

Mr. Taper. The Signal Corps? 

Colonel River. Three thousand two hundred and twenty-three. 

Mr. Taser. Transportation? 

Colonel Riper. Two hundred and thirty-seven. 

Mr. Taser. Army Catalog Office? 

Colonel Riper. One hundred and three. 

Mr. TaBeEeR. Quartermaster depots and overhead? 

Colonel Riper. 17,455. 

C-RATION 


Mr. Manon. Before we take up the next item, I note that you have 
brought here a sample of an individual combat ration. This says 
C-6. I though this was called not the C-ration but the K-ration? 

General FetpMan. This is the C-ration. The K-ration is no longer 
in our supply system. 

Mr. Manon. I thought it was just the reverse? 

General FeitpMan. No, sir. The K-ration is the old World War II 
operational ration. 

Mr. Manon. Will you make a statement about this ration off the 
record, General? 

(Statement off the record.) 


Disposition OF REMAINS 


Mr. Manon. We shall take up project 443, “Disposition of re- 
mains.”’ Please give us a general over-all picture of that procedure. 

General FeLtpMAN. Funds under this project are required for disposi- 
tion of remains of Department of Army military personnel and certain 
civilian deceased personnel in the United States and oversea areas. 
Also included are caskets and mortuary supplies for the Department 
of Air Force, deceased, overseas. This estimate provides for search 
and recovery and contractual interment and disinterment of remains 
temporarily interred in the Far East; pay of embalmers and technicians 
for the handling, processing, and preparation of remains in oversea 
commands, including Korea; purchase of mortuary supplies and equip- 
ment, including caskets and shipping cases; and delivery of remains 
to the United States. Provision is made for travel of escorts and 
transportation of remains in the United States, contractual services for 
the preparation of remains in the United ‘States, and payment of 
authorized burial allowances to the next of kin. 

Mr. Mauon. You are requesting for this purpose $6,417,000, as 
reflected on page 426. When a man is killed in Korea and his body is 
recovered, what disposition is made of his body, generally speaking? 
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RETURN OF KOREAN CASUALTIES 


General FetpmMan. After he has been identified, which is a very long 
process to make certain of final identification, he is processed and re- 
turned to this country for burial in one of our own cemeteries or, at the 
express will of the next of kin, in a private cemetery, under the current 
death program. 

Mr. Manon. Have any of the remains of soldiers killed in Korea 
since July 1950 been returned? 

General FreLtpMan. Yes, sir; we have some statistics on that, if you 
wish. 

Mr. Manon. About how many have been brought back? 

Colonel Wuicuer. As of the 11th of June, we have returned 1,667. 
We have another 655 that will arrive by the 24th of June, a total of 
2,322 

Mr. Manon. During World War II, temporary cemeteries, some of 
them rather imposing in appearance, in a way, were provided in 
various combat areas of the Pacific and also in Europe. What is 
being done in Korea toward the construction and operation of tem- 
porary cemeteries? 

General FetpMANn. We have several temporary cemeteries in Korea. 
Obviously, those north of the thirty-eighth parallel are rather in- 
accessible at the time, but they are being reassembled, however, in 
the Pusan area and from there they are being processed back to 
Tokyo. 

Mr. Manon. It is not anticipated that any bodies will be left 
overseas? 

General FeLtpMAN. There is no plan of that kind. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, some of the dead of World War II re- 
mained overseas at the request of the parents, but the military does 
not plan that kind of program? 

General FeLpMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Are any of the funds here requested for use in con- 
nection with the return of World War II dead? 

Colonel MArsHALL. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you screened this program, Colonel Whicher, 
and would you say that this amount is required. We want you to 
have whatever is necessary, but we do not want to provide funds that 
are not necessary. 

Colonel Wnuicuer. We feel we will need what we have indicated 
here, and there is also an indication that we will need more than we 
have here provided. 

Mr. Manon. If the Korean War continues, you will need more? 

Colonel WuicueEr. No, sir; this is as of the present time. 

Mr. Manon. You mean, even if it does not continue, you will need 
more for this purpose? 

Colonel WuicueEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We want to be sure that the remains of our men are 
given proper consideration and respect. 

Are there any questions on this item, gentlemen? 
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CARE IN PRIVATE CEMETERIES 


Mr. Rivey. If parents request that their boy be interred in a 
private cemetery, do you give that grave perpetual care? 

General FetpMan. In a private cemetery; no, sir. 

Mr. Rivey. But you do if he is buried in a national cemetery? 

General Fr_pMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rixey. There was some report that that procedure was going 
to be changed, to provide care in private cemeteries. That is the 
reason I asked the question. 

Mr. Manon. Congress has not passed such legislation, and I do not 
know whether it would be practical, because, for instance, if there were 
just one serviceman buried in one private cemetery, you would have 
to have one Government employee to look after that grave. 

General FeLtpMan. There is an initial allowance to the next of kin 
for the expenses incurred for movement and handling the deceased, 
initially, to a private cemetery, after which we have no responsibility. 
There is no legislation that we know of that is even contemplated, 
along the line suggested. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. What were your obligations? 
Colonel Marsuauu. The obligations as of 30 April were $4,769,000. 


WORKLOAD IN 1952 


Mr. Taper. Does the figure 2,322 indicate the total number of 
bodies that you have had to handle? 

Colonel MarsHAuu. No, sir; those are the bodies that have been 
returned. 

Mr. Taser. How many have you had to handle over-all? 

Colonel Wuicuer. The number planned for in the Korean require- 
ment is 16,794. 

Mr. Taser. That is the number you have planned for? 

Colonel Wuicuer. In 1951 and 1952, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is the over-all figure for the Korean operation? 

Colonel Wuicuer. That is right. That is split, sir, between 
1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Taser. This would indicate that you were figuring to spend 
about, $1,000 apiece on each one of these; is that about right? 

Colonel Wuicner. That is approximately correct, sir. 

Colonel MarsHa.u. There is the cost of the casket, the embalming 
material, the labor of the embalmers, the transportation cost, and the 
travel of escorts; and there is the cost of the contractual allowance to 
the next of kin. Those added together will approximate close to 
$1,000. 

Mr. Manon. By diminishing those services you could reduce the 
cost? 

Colonel MarsHatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You have some items of this character here locally in 
the States and some, probably, in other spots. Is that all taken care 
of in this item, or not? 

Colonel Marsuauu. This includes the current program of the Army; 
any man who dies, including those in Korea, is in this program. 
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Mr. Taser. How many would you estimate there will be in addi- 
tion to the 16,000? 

Colonel MarsHaty. On page 429 you will see a breakdown which 
indicates the oversea normal of 1,621. 

Mr. Taper. You have not any figures on the local situation? 

Mr. SHerparp. That is on page 428, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. That figure is 2,418. Is that normal for the size of 
your forces? 

Colonel MarsHatu. That is correct. These figures are based on 
mortality figures given to us by the Surgeon General. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 


INCIDENTAL OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Manon. We shall take up project 445, “Incidental operating 
expenses,’ for which you are requesting for the fiscal year 1952, 
$1,134,000. Will you give us a statement on that, Colonel? 

Colonel MarsuHatu. This project is for the procurement of special- 
delivery and air-mail postage stamps throughout the entire Army, 
plus a contingent item for expenses not otherwise provided for which 
is subject to the approval of the Quartermaster General. In other 
words, it is a contingent fund to meet those expenses which come up 
that are not otherwise covered. 

Mr. Mauon. The total amount involved is $1,134,000? 

Colonel MarsHauu. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. What are your obligations under the fiscal year 1951 
appropriation of $1,179,181? 

Colonel MarsuHatu. The obligations as of April 30 were $845,000. 

Mr. Manon. Are there indications that you will expend all of these 
funds? 

Colonel MarsHauu. Yes, sir. There is a lag in these obligations 
because these dollars are spread throughout the world. 


CHAPLAINS’ ACTIVITIES 
WITNESS 


CHAPLAIN EARL D. COMPTON, CHIEF, PLANNING AND TRAINING 
DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS 
CHAPLAIN EDWARD W. EANES, OFFICE CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS 


Mr. Manon. Taking up project 447 ‘Chaplains’ activities,” the 
estimate for the fiscal year 1952 is $869,000. We should like a state- 
ment on this, if you please? 

Chaplain Compton. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Chaplain 
Parker, the Chief of Chaplains, would like to have been here, but he 
could not be here as he had to attend a church conference at Buffalo. 
He had submitted an introductory statement, which I should like to 
read, if I may. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chaplain Compton. The following is the statement of the Chief of 
Chaplains: 

The funds requested for chaplains’ supplies and equipment under 
the appropriation “Quartermaster Service, Army, incidental expenses 
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of the Army,” in the amount of $869,000 represents the minimum 
requirements for the operation of the Chaplains Service for the fiscal 
year 1952. 

The following instructions were forwarded to the field in preparation 
of estimates: 

1. To follow Army policy program forwarded by the Department 
of the Army Comptroller to the comptrollers in the field. 

2. That an actual minimum requirement be submitted. 

It is the opinion of this office that the above instructions were fol- 
lowed and the funds requested do represent the minimum requirements 
for the operation of the Chaplains Service throughout the world in 
accordance with over-all Army policy. Therefore, it is requested that 
these funds be approved. 

If it meets with the pleasure of the committee, I would like to call 
on Chaplain Earl D. Compton and Chaplain William C. Shure and 
our budget and fiscal officer, Mr. Morrison, for brief comments. 
Chaplain Shure, Chief, Military Personnel Division, will enlighten the 
members of the committee on plans and policies regarding military 
personnel. Chaplain Compton, Chief, Planning and Training Di- 
vision, will enlighten the committee on plans, policies, and training of 
chaplains in the Army. Mr. Morrison will answer questions regarding 
the budget estimate. 

Chaplain Compron. May I also submit the statement of Chaplain 
William C. Shure, Chief, Military Personnel Division, Office, Chief of 
Chaplains, and the statement of Mr. F. G. Morrison, the budget and 
fiscal officer, in this connection? 

Mr. Manon. You may submit those. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHAPLAIN WILLIAM C. Suure, Curer, Mivirary PERSONNEL 
Division, Orricr, CHreEF OF CHAPLAINS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


1. Procurement 


For planning purposes only, and as a guide for G—3 in setting up T/O & E’s, 
the ratio of 1 chaplain to 850 officers and men is used. Our present ratio is 1.2 
of the officer strength of the Army or 1 chaplain to 1,075 troop strength. In our 
overseas commands, our ratio is about 1 to 1,000 and here in the ZI it is approx- 
imately 1 to 1,200. We are authorized 1 chaplain to 1,500 for training divisions 
and T/D organizations. This we feel is absolute minimum and in many cases 
inadequate to the need of religious guidance. 

In addition to ministering to military personnel, chaplains are responsible for 
dependents and civilian employees for religious services. This is especially true 
in overseas commands, and is not reflected in the procurement ratio. If chaplains 
were authorized for the Army on the basis of 1 chaplain to 850 officers and enlisted 
personnel, as set up for in original planning, their program would be far more 
effective. This recommendation was made by the President’s Committee on 
Religion and Welfare in the Armed Forces. 


2. Personnel strength of chaplains in the Army 
This is classified material, therefore off the record. 
8. Recall of Reserve chaplains 


Reserve chaplains are called in company grade only on an individual recall or 
volunteer basis. Units ordered to active duty, that have a T/O vacancy, normally 
bring their chaplains with them in the grade specified. 


4. Rotation policy 
Chaplains are rotated from the Far East Command in accordance with the 


policy and selection set =P by that command. Within the next 3 months, 93 
chaplains will be sent to FECOM for this purpose. 
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§. Casualty rate 

In the war in Korea, we have received, to date, official confirmation that four 
of our chaplains were killed in action, five are missing in action, and seven have 
been wounded in action. 
6. Career management program 

This year we are sending one chaplain to Command and General Staff College 
and one to the Army War College. Five chaplains have been selected to attend 
civilian schools in preparation for teaching at the Chaplain School at Fort Slocum 
and for special assignments. These chaplains have been carefully selected in 
accordance with the career management program, 


STATEMENT OF F. G. Morrison, BupGet anp Fiscat Orricpr, Orrice, CHIEF 
or CHAPLAINS 


In. the fiscal year 1951 the chaplains service was given $673,000 for the pur- 
chase of chaplains’ supplies and equipment. To date, according to records, all 
of the funds have been committed. 

It has been the policy of this office in preparation of budget estimates to go 
to the field through the Army comptroller budget directive and request esti- 
mates to be submitted through channels to this office on items of equipment 
required within each Army area and overseas command for the ensuing fiscal 
year. These reports are screened and a consolidated estimate is prepared show- 
ing the total number of items required. The latest prices are used in computing 
the cost. 

It has been determined from pnior fiscal years that the chaplains in most in- 
stances are very conservative in submitting their requirements. The chaplain 
who now coordinates his requirements with the comptroller in the field, who is 
acquainted with the Army policy program, is better qualified to present his re- 
quirements. We are very glad to say that the commanding generals of the Army 
areas are very much interested in the religious activities of their commands. 
The commanders are very much interested in seeing that the chaplains have 
their chapels equipped comparable to civilian churches so that the men and 
women in uniform will be as interested in the religious activities of the Army as 
those of civilian life. 

It is therefore my opinion that the funds requested for the world-wide opera- 
tion of the chaplains service in the amount of $869,000 represents a minimum 
requirement of funds. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Chaplain Compton. I also have a statement of my own which 1 
would like to make. 

Mr. Manon. You may do so. 

Chaplain Compron. As Chief of the Planning and Training Division 
under the direction of the Chief of Chaplains, it is my duty to promul- 
gate policies with reference to the planning of the operations of the 
Chaplains Service as well as the training of chaplains at the Chaplain 
School, other Army schools, and civilian institutions. 

It has been the policy of our office to standardize equipment and 
supplies to be used by the chaplains of the Army to enable them to 
perform their duties in accordance with the standards and customs of 
their respective denominations. In standardizing equipment, it has 
been the policy that, before standardization is initiated, staff and 
supervising chaplains are consulted as to the usefulness and necessity 
of such equipment. A table of allowances is established for each 
chapel building. It has also been the responsibility of this Division 
to coordinate with the Chief of Engineers on both permanent and 
temporary types of construction required to best serve the needs of the 
Service. Before final approval, plans are coordinated with the chap- 
lains of the office for suggestions and comments. 
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The over-all planning with reference to Chaplains Service must 
dovetail with the Army policy program on such matters as mobiliza- 
tion, expansion, and so forth. 

With reference to training, it is the responsibility of this Division to 
produce a sound and helpful training program for chaplains entering 
on active duty, those on active duty, as well as Reserve and National 
Guard chaplains. It is the opinion of this office that since the Chap- 
lain School has moved from Carlisle Barracks, Pa., to Fort Slocum, 
N. Y. (although we have only been there a few months). the Chaplains 
Service has benefited greatly. The facilities at Fort Slocum are more 
adequate, better arranged, and more centrally located. Many of 
the denominational headquarters are located in New York City. 
The purpose of the school is to acquaint the new chaplains with Army 
policies, procedures, and methods of operation and administration, 
and the chaplains who are already on active duty with changes in 
policies and procedures which have been promulgated. Through the 
extension department of the school, in which there are approximately 
900 chaplains enrolled, we are enabled to keep the Reserve and 
National Guard chaplains, as well as the active-duty chaplains, 
abreast with current Army policies as they pertain to the chaplaincy. 

The Chief of Chaplains obtains from other Army schools quotas to 
enable chaplains to attend these schools, including the Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and the Army War 
College. 

An educational program at civilian institutions has been established 
for the training of certain chaplains for key positions in special fields. 

Mr. Manon. For many years, Colonel, members of this committee 
have been advised as to the work of the chaplains in the various serv- 
ices. Of course, we recognize the importance of the Chaplains 
Corps and we want you to have whatever funds are required. 

Is it you opinion, Colonel, that the funds requested here are suffi- 
cient for the purpose? 

Chaplain Compron. Yes, sir. After very careful study and care- 
ful analysis, as careful as we could make, considering plans for the 
future, we have come up with these figures based upon equipping our 
chapels as we have in the past with the necessary ecclesiastical equip- 
ment, so that they will be as well equipped as churches in civilian 
communities, and to provide the chaplains with the necessary mini- 
mum equipment to carry on their functions. We believe that this 
figure will do it. 

NEW ITEMS CONTEMPLATED 


Mr. Manon. Of course, we have the justifications available to us 
for the record. But is there anything particularly different con- 
templated in 1952 from former vears? 

Chaplain Compron. Not fundamentally; no, sir. We are plannirg 
on putting in one or two items that we have not had before, such as 
floor coverings for some of the chapels that are being opened and some 
dossal curtains which previously were not supplied by us. Some 
chapels had them and some did not have them. Through experience 
we found that it was wise to provide the dossal curtain for all chapels. 
That is the dossal curtain which hangs behind the altar. We have a 
standard dossal that serves our purpose and will add greatly to the 
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chapel. We had not bought these in quantity before. Likewise, 
floor coverings for some of the chapels. 


PRESIDENT’s COMMITTEE ON RELIGION AND WELFARE 


Mr. Manon. At one time there was a committee known as the 
President’s Committee on Religion and Welfare, and there was some 
controversy in Congress over the work of that committee. I believe 
that committee is no longer functioning. 

Chaplain Compron. I believe it is no longer functioning. It has 
terminated its duties. 

Mr. Manon. There was a feeling on the part of some people that 
the Committee on Religion and Welfare was doing a wonderful work 
and it should be continued. There was a feeling on the part of others 
that it ‘was not really making a considerable contribution. 


RELATIONSHIP OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN CHURCHES 


I remember that a representative of that committee one time told 
this Appropriations Subcommittee that at some places the servicemen 
were not treated with proper respect; that they were not welcomed into 
the local churches and there was a bad relationship between the local 
churches and the men in the service, and that sounded like a lot of 
bunk to me, personally, because I had felt, and would like to feel, 
that the chaplains are working in close liaison with the local com- 
munities and trying in every way to interest the men in their spiritual 
and moral welfare. What is your comment? 

Chaplain Compron. I have read of such instances. My opinion 
is that they are isolated. From my own experience and from the 
experience of others that I have known and read about, the relation- 
ship between the chaplains and the servicemen and the civilian com- 
munities has been very good. The churches open their doors to those 
who are in the community for young peoples’ gatherings, socials, and 
so forth, and anything to the contrary I would say was an exception 
to the rule. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that a chaplain at an institution in 
a town would make it his business to call upon the local ministers of 
the various churches and try to interest them in doing a good job. 
They can do more than the chaplain himself in the community. 

Chaplain Compron. That is done. 

Mr. Manon. That is done? 

Chaplain Compton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We want to encourage you in the Chaplain Corps. 

Now, you may provide us with any additional information that you 
think we may need. 


PROMOTION OF CHAPLAINS 


Mr. Suepparp. How do you handle your promotions within the 
Chaplains Corps? 

Chaplain Eangs. That is done according to the Department of the 
Army’s policy on promotions. Chaplains are not excepted from that 
promotional policy. It operates across the board for every branch 
of the service. It is based on their date of rank. The chaplain comes 
within the zone of consideration by his date of rank. 

Chaplain Compron. It would be the same critera that governs the 
promotion of any other officer. 
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Mr. SHepparD. You do make promotions based upon seniority in 
service? 

Chaplain Eanes. Plus over-all efficiency. He may come within the 
zone of consideration and not be promoted because his efficiency 
profile would not justify a promotion. 

Chaplain Compton. The criterion is not based on seniority alone. 
There are other factors that enter into it. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Who determines the factors when it comes to 
evaluating them? 

Chaplain Eanus. The Selection Board of the Department of the 
Army. That is established by the Department of the Army. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And there is not a special board made up of chap- 
lains as such that makes the promotions? 

Chaplain Eanss. No, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taper. I would like to have the obligations on this Project. 
Colonel MarsHauu. On April 30 the obligations were $527,000. 


RECRUITING EXPENSES 
WITNESSES 
MAJ. GEN. T. J. HANLEY, OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
CHIEF, MILITARY PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT SERVICE 


COL. ROGER M. CROSBY, CHIEF, PLANNING BRANCH 
SAMUEL GLICK, PLANNING BRANCH 


Mr. Manon. We will now take up the item of recruiting expenses. 
Your are requesting $10 million under project 448 for recruiting serv- 
ices as compared to $15 million that you requested last year. I 


believe that the justifications extend from page 440. We will place in 
the record at this point pages 440 and 441. 
(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Direct eohentiene by object of eppenmtiines 


| 
Estimate, Estimate, 
| — 1950 | al fiscal year fiscal year 
1951 | 1952 
| j 
Personal services: | | 
Total number of permanent positions | 1, 210 | 3,714 
Average number of all employees. --._...............----- } 1, O71 2, 670 | 





2, 135 
1, 985 





Personal services (net) | $3, 098, 124 | 7, 768, 000 | $5, , 950, 000 
Printing and reproduction | saa | 21, 700 | 

Other contractual services _ - 6, 667, 000 | 

ROR RMON os i Sc cnuadpeewes edb pnd achoicha 374, 200 | 


Equipment 63, 214 | 169, 100 | 140, 000 
Total direct obligations : | 6,358,615 | 15,000, 000 | 





10, 000, 000 





Army areas 2, 7 724, 544 


| am, 800 | 255, 000 
SE iaidnin ciidaadueansicbaesighaidmantokabaakadan | 2, 634, 071 


| 5, 702, 200 | 2 745, 000 





SUPPORTING DATA 

Funds are used for payment of civilian personnel, advertising and miscellaneous 

expenses in connection with United States Army and United States Air Force 

recruiting activities, the cost of special supplies and services for Recruiting 

Publicity Bureau, Governor’s Island, N. Y., and the charges in connection with 
the pre-induction examination and induction of selective service registrants. 


Mr. Manon. What is the use of having this expenditure? We 
have a draft program. 
General Hantey. May I read a prepared statement? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Yes; you may proceed. 

General Hanuery. The bres an service” is ajoint agency es- 
tablished by agreement between the Secretary of the Army and the 
Secretary of the Air Force with authority for the coordination of the 
plans, direction, and the supervision vested in The Adjutant General, 
Department of the Army. 

We are responsible not only for the volunteer enlistment programs 
for both Services, but also for the pre-induction mental and physical 
examinations as well as the processing of all selective service registrants 
inducted into the Service. 

It is essential that an all-out effort be conducted to obtain the 
maximum number of qualified volunteer career soldiers. The Con- 
gress itself directed this in the wording of the Selective Service Act, 
Public Law 759, Eightieth Congress under section 20, which states: 

The Secretary of the Army for the Army and the Air Force and the Secretary 
of the Navy for the Navy and Marine Corps are hereby authorized and directed 
to initiate and carry forward an intensified voluntary enlistment campaign in an 
effort to obtain the required personnel strengths. 

Any decrease in volunteer intake only necessitates extending the 
use of selective service to meet strength requirements. We need the 
volunteer to provide the nucleus of a career army. The volunteer is 
much more likely to reenlist and for the same expenditure of funds 
for training and necessary transportation, the service obtains several 
months more duty from the volunteer enlistee than from the selectee. 

During fiscal year 1951 every effort was made to obtain the 
maximum number of volunteers. In order to support our recruiting 
canvassers, an intensive advertising campaign was planned and con- 
ducted through the media of newspapers, magazines, radio, television, 
and billboard advertising. We distributed booklets, pamphlets, and 
other publications urging the public to support the services and stress- 
ing the advantages and the desirability of an Army or Air Force career. 

We will obtain approximately 428,000 voluntary enlistments for 
fiscal year 1951 as compared to 194,000 in fiscal year 1950. 

Even this large number of volunteers could not meet the demands 
of the rapidly expanding forces. Selective service had to be called 
upon, and’the Recruiting Service was forced to increase the capacity 
of existing installations to accommodate the increased flow of men 
through our recruiting stations. Little is known of the vast amount 
of detail involved in the processing of inductees. There is adminis- 
trative work to be performed for the examination of men, the filling 
out of necessary forms, and making provision for the feeding, billeting, 
and transportation of these men, issuing orders, making strength 
accounting reports, conducting correspondence with local draft boards, 
and coordinating extensively with State selective service headquarters. 
Many additional people were needed to handle the larger job, and 
much of this work was performed at first by military personnel. 
Later, civilians were hired for the bulk of administrative and clerical 
duties, thus enabling our recruiter canvassers to return to their pri- 
mary selling functions. We examined about 1,500,000 selectees as of 
March 31. We expect to induct 570,000 of these. 

Our goal in fiscal year 1952 is about 600,000 volunteers and 172,000 
selective service registrants. Included are 59,500 volunteer WAC’s 
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and WAF’s, who must be secured through the Recruiting Service 
because they do not come under selective service. In addition, special 
programs must be planned and implemented for the securing of 
doctors, dentists, nurses, medical technicians, aviation cadets, and 
other specialists required by the Army and Air Force. 

We are requesting $10,000,000 as compared to $15,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1951, or one-third less. ; 

Civilians will continue, where possible, to perform the adminis- 
trative and clerical duties involved in the processing of selective- 
service registrants as well as applicants for enlistment. Military 
personnel will continue to be used primarily in locating and inter- 
viewing prospective applicants for enlistments because applicants 
can best be sold by personnel who are in the service and who speak 
from experience when dealing with applicants. 

Our advertising program will be about half of the 195+ campaign. 
Advertising is essential since it is a power which motivates people 
to want a product enough to buy it. It is a “‘must’’ for selling today. 
This is particularly true when there is a buyer’s market such as the 
recruiting service is faced with today. The public must be kept 
constantly and fully informed about a career in the Army and the 
Air Force. Advertising is one of the principal means whereby we 
are able to sell the soldier’s and the airman’s jobs to prospective 
recruits, 

Basically, recruiting advertising must be national in scope in order 
to be effective. Applicants come to us from everywhere—metro- 
politan centers and rural areas—in almost direct proportion to their 
population, and therefore, complete coverage of all areas must be 
made. People must be kept informed by emphatic repetition and 
constant visual demonstration of the need for an Army of career 
soldiers. 

Recruiting volunteers in the numbers which the Army and the 
Air Force will require in fiscal year 1952 will be a big and difficult 
job. We are going to try to do it with the funds which we are asking 
for in this budget. 

Mr. Manon. General Hanley, I want to thank you for your state- 
ment. It is disappointing that we have to work here in this committee 
under pressure and deal with so many billions of dollars that we do 
not seem to have time for the common courtesies with respect to those 
who come before us. Certainly there is no intention to be other than 
cordial. I well remember your services before World War II, and I 
remember that members of the Military Subcommittee on Appropri- 
ations, which then included the Army and the Air Force, visited you 
in an area near Calcutta in 1945—Mr. Lambert, the clerk of the com- 
mittee, and I were present at that time—and we recall very well your 
courtesies to us and the impression we got that you were doing a good 
job for the United States at that time. 

You were near an old jute mill which they called Hastings Mill, as 
I remember. 

General Hanuey. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Near the Dum Dum Airport. 

General Hanitey. The Dum Dum Airport was down in Calcutta. 

Mr. Manon. General Reeder was with us at that time, and we gave 
him some indoctrination that has enabled him to be of service to us 
at this time. 

84328—51—pt. 221 
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You did a wonderful operation in the overhaul of engines. 

General Haney. At that time I was commanding the Air Service 
Cammand of Burma, India, and China, and I believe that was just 
after VJ-day. 

Mr. Manon. It was in August, or early September of 1945, just 
shortly following VJ-day. 

General Hanuey. I had the Army Air Forces also—what was left. 
Most of the Army Air Forces had been transferred to China, but 
whatever was left in India I had at the time. 

Mr. Manon. It is nice to recall those days, and I hope you will not 
have to go back to India. 

The breakdown on this project is shown, as I have previously 
stated, on page 440 and the following pages. 

There is some controversy from time to time whether or not it is 
worth while, when we have the draft, to spend very much money on 
advertising and what not for voluntary recruiting. As you point out, 
we do not have selective service available to the Department of 
Defense in certain fields—for example, the Waves. 

General Haniey. A good many people are not covered. The 
veterans are not subject to the draft, and we are anxious to bring in 
as many prior service people as we can. 

Mr. Manon. No doubt it is your job to say why you think this 
money is necessary, and I do not in any way question your sincerity 
with respect to it. 


EFFECT OF ELIMINATING RECRUITING PROGRAM 


I would like to ask you what would probably happen if we just 


disbanded this recruiting program and took people who happened to 
make application just through the regular channels? 

General Hantey. Do you mean abandon the advertising program? 

Mr. Manon. If we should discontinue the major portion of this 
expense of $10 million, what would happen? 

General Hantey. The major portion, I believe, Mr. Chairman, of 
this budget would be required anyhow because we do process the 
inductees through the same facilities. We would have to have the 
civilian personnel, most of the military personnel, and all of the rented 
facilities and the free space which we have in the cities. The part 
that relates directly to recruiting would be the advertising, and | 
think that is about all. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, all of the other to some extent has 
to be done anyhow? 

General Haney. Yes; it has to be done. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING’ 


Mr. Manon. How much is in the budget for advertising? 

Mr. Haney. $3,100,000, which is shown on page 443. 

Mr. Manon. How is that to be expended? 

General Hantey. We intend to expend that generally as follows: 

Newspapers and supplements, 20 percent—and this is divided on 
a ratio of 60 for the Army and 40 percent for the Air Force—or 
$420,000. By supplements I mean publications like Newsweek, 
American Weekly, and the magazine supplements of the Sunday 
newspapers which have great reader interest. 
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Radio and television, 35 percent, about. $735,000. 

National magazines, 25 percent, or $525,000. 

The preparation of our advertisements, the art and copy, 10 per- 
cent, $210,000. 

Publicity, 5 percent, $105,000. ; 

By publicity we do not mean advertising the recruiting service; 
we mean obtaining favorable articles for career soldiers in magazines. 
It is a very specisliaad operation. 

Film, sales, and training aids—and these are things we prepare to 
go into the high schools and to go before groups of people wi h—4 
percent, or $84,000. 

Research, 1 percent, $21,000. 

The research is a very specialized operation of trying to find type 
of appeals we should use in our advertising. We do it through a 
research organization which goes out and talks to the people within the 
enlisting age, and to families, to see what in them we should appeal to 
in order to sell the Army and the Air Force. 

That makes a total of $2,100,000 on national advertising. 

Now, $1,000,000 of it is to be divided among the six Armies for 
local advertising in the Army areas in order to directly support the 
recruiting service, and that is split generally 50 percent between 
newspapers and 50 percent to local radios. 

We are trying to place our advertising in magazines that have very 
large circulation, and which brings the cost per reader down. 

Now, the Army does use weekly newspapers in places where there 
are no dailies, but only in places where there are no dailies. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, a daily paper only covers relatively a small 
area. Even the New York Times and the Herald Tribune chief cir- 
culation is in New York City. Your best coverage is in the national 
magazines and in the Sunday supplements, I take it. 

General Hanuey. It is. We use the newspapers only for an iin- 
mediate impact. 

Suppose that we should open up today a new field of enlistments 
that we wanted to get to the people immediately. We would use 
radios and newspapers for that as the quickest way of getting out the 
information. 

Mr. Manon. You could spend four or five times as much money as 
this if it were provided, and if it were wise to do it. You propose to 
buy so much advertising of one kind or another, $3,000,000. Of 
course, you could spend $6,000,000 or $60,000,000 for this sort of 
thing; but this is what has been agreed upon as the minimum that you 
want to engage in this activity? 

General Haney. Yes. We have cut this to what I think is the 
minimum to make it profitable. 

To be absurd, if we got $2,000 for advertising, there would be a 
waste of $2,000 because we could not do anything with it. There 
is some figure below which we cannot cut and get our money’s worth. 


NUMBER OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. How many civilian personnel are included in this 
whole project? 

General Haney. 1,985 man-years, or 2,135 civilian personnel. 

Mr. Manon. Where are they? 
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General Hanury. They are all in the field. They are in my 
recruiting stations. They are the clerical and the statistical personne! 
which we need. 

Mr. Manon. How many people do you have here in your office 
engaged in this business? 

eneral Hanuey. I would like to get those figures for you exactly, 
but it would be under 70. 

Mr. Manon. Is that civilian? 

General Haney. Yes. I think that would include all the military 
and civilian personnel engaged directly on recruiting. 

Mr. Taser. The 70? 

General Hanuey. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. In Washington? 

General Hantey. In my office, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Whenever you take men into the service through 
selective service, you have these recruiting people who perform 
certain functions? 

General Haniey. We perform all the functions after the selective 
service has tagged them. 


NUMBER OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. How many military personnel do you have? 

General Hanuey. In the Army I have 3,778 military personnel; in 
the Air Force, 2,566. That makes 6,344 military personnel. 

Mr. Taser. Does the 1,970 take care of the Air Force as well as 
the Army, or is it a separate proposition? 

General Hanuey. It is all one; it is a joint procedure. 

Mr. Taser. This covers the whole thing, and they will not have 
ayy military or civilian personnel recruiting in their budget? 


PRIME CONTRACTOR FOR ADVERTISING 


Mr. Suepparp. Who is your prime contractor who handles your 
advertising? 

General Haney. Will C. Grant, Inc., Chicago. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who entered into the contract with that prime 
contractor? 

General Hantey. Originally he was awarded the contract by the 
Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Air Force. This year 
that contract was extended by agreement approved by the Army and 
the Air Force, and my office actually signed the contract. We enter 
into the contract legally. Our names are on it. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You feel, then, that you are responsible for the 
conduct of the prime contractor—or your office? 

General Hanuey. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Out of the total amount of funds that go into 
advertising, what is the amount of money paid to the prime contractor 
for such services as he may supervise? 

General Hanuey. He gets practically a flat commission of 15 per- 
cent, out of which he has to pay certain expenses. The Army audits 
to see that his profit comes within the allowed profit. That 15 percent 
is a gross profit out of which he has to do a great deal of work. 

Mr. Suepearp. How much is he allowed for net? 
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General Hanuey. Seven percent, I think. 

Mr. Guicx. 5.08 percent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, insofar as his net profit is con- 
cerned, it is limited to 5 percent of what? 

Mr. Guicx. Five percent is what the profit came out to be of the 
total billing that he had on the contract. 

Mr. SHepparp. There is so much in gross funds involved, and he 
gets 5 percent profit for handling so much gross money? 

Mr. Guickx. May I say this: It results in 5 percent. He does not 
get the 5 percent directly. He gets it through the commission he 
obtains from the media—newspapers and radio—where he places 
the ads. ; 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My question is directly related to one point: 
What is the amount of money out of this total appropriation that is 
paid to the prime contractor for his income? I am not concerned 
about the commission that evidently comes from a source other than 
this appropriation. I am addressing myself strictly to this appro- 
priation. 

General Haniey. He gets no money out of this appropriation. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then for his income he must depend upon the 
commission that he gets from the magazines, the newspapers, and the 
various and sundry other distribution factors he utilizes to distribute 
the amount of material that is considered necessary? 

General Hanutey. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there anything in his contract that limits him 
to the distribution of the material that you determine is necessary 
under this function, wherein the commission would not be the con- 
trolling factor of the column inches released? 

General Hanuey. I will have to see whether the contract permits 
that, but there is an agreement between Grant and myself to the 
effect that if the Government can do anything better than it can be 
done commercially, Grant performs certain functions without com- 
mission and we perform the rest. 

For instance, if a book is to be prepared and we can do it in the 
Government Printing Office and we do the work of getting it ready, 
we utilize Grant’s service and pay him a certain fee for the amount 
of work that he does on it. Then the Government does the rest of 
it even though he puts in a lot of time, and he gets no commission on 
that. Sometimes we want to buy equipment. We use the agency 
as a teller only to buy it for us and we get the commercial rate on it 
without commission. 


SELECTION OF ADVERTISING AGENT 


Mr. Suepparp. In order that the situation may be clarified, and 
you will have an idea of what I am approaching, I quote as follows 
from a public release: 


The Department of Defense, October 28, 1949, announced that the program 
would be continued for the fiscal year 1950 as a result of the study made by the 
Personnel Policy Board, and that the Grant agency would place advertising not 
later than December 31, 1949. The announcement said Mark Martin, Gardner 
vice president, served as “special consultant” for the Armed Services Personnel 
Policy Board with the understanding that the Gardner Advertising Co. would 
thereby become ineligible for consideration if a decision to continue advertising 
were made. 
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After December 1949, the account was transferred to the Grant agency, Chicago, 
Ill., which reportedly hired some Gardner personnel who had been working on the 
Army-Air Force program and assigned them to the same account. 

In February 1951, the Department of Defense announced the contract with 
Grant was being renewed for the fiscal year 1952 (beginning July 1, 1951). 

In the spring of 1951, Grant subcontracted to Hill & Knowlton part of the public 
relations involving newspapers and magazines and to Adolph Wenland «& As- 
sociates, Hollywood, part relating to TV, radio, and motion pictures. 

According to Col. W. G. Caldwell, Deputy Chief of MPPD, AGO, these sub- 
contracts call for payment by Grant of $65,000 to H. & K. and “under $25,000” 
to Wenland. 

Now, my questions are: 

1. How was Grant picked as successor to Gardner as the contractor 
when the shift in agencies was made at the end of 1949? 

2. Where is the recommendation of the advisory board that Gard- 
ner should receive the contract after October 1, 1948, when Ayer was 
dropped? 

3. Why did Gardner disqualify itself? —, 

4. Who were the Gardner people hired by Grant after latter re- 
ceived the account? 

5. Was the transfer of the account anything more than a change in 
names? 

6. Why did Grant, after making a presentation of proposed program 
in 1948 at the time Gardner received the contract, withdraw from the 
competition? 

7. Why was Grant given the account in late 1949 after not having 
made any presentation when programs were solicited? 

8. Why was it necessary for Grant to bring into the program the 
firm of Hill & Knowlton and the Wenland agency? 

9. Since Grant had to farm out part of the work to H. & K. and 
Wenland, why did the Defense Department announce February 26, 
1951, that the contract with Grant will be renewed for fiscal year 1952 
“contingent upon appropriation by Congress of necessary funds’’? 
If Grant lacks personnel, experience, and contacts, why could not 
other agencies be asked to outline programs—providing continuance 
of advertising and publicity through commercial agencies is necessary? 

I understand and realize several of those questioas will have to 
be submitted to a departmental conference in order to have some of 
the answers correct. If so, that is perfectly all right, and you can 
supply those answers when the report comes down to you for that 
purpose. 

General Haney. I would like to do that. Those answers are 
practically all available. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

1. Grant Advertising, Inc., was selected as successor to Gardner by joint 
agreement by the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Air Force on 
November 22, 1949. 

2. The advisory board made no specific recommendation that Gardner should 
receive the contract after October 1, 1948; however, it did recommend the appoint- 
ment of a new board to restudy the problems of advertising and publicity for the 
Recruiting Service as related to the proposed enactment of the Selective Service 
Act. This board also recommended a commendatory letter to Gardner for the 
very fine presentation made by Gardner for the proposed 1949 contract. The 
Secretaries of the Army and of the Air Force ruled against the appointment of a 
new board and awarded the contract to the Gardner Agency on the basis of the 
very fine presentation made by them. 


3. I do not know. 
4. Mr. Edwin F. Lewis, Mr. Justin Foley, Mr. Lester Green, Mr. Kermit Hanson. 
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None of these men were officials or executives of Gardner Advertising Agency; 
and it is my understanding that Mr. Hanson, who was an office manager under 
Gardner, remained with Grant for an estimated period of less than a week. 

5. There is and was no connection between the two agencies. The transfer 
from one agency to the other was complete, not only as to operation but policy as 
well. The four men who accepted employment with Grant were subordinates 
in the Gardner agency and merely familiar with the handling of the Army-Air 
Force account. 

6. Grant Advertising, Inc., did not withdraw from the presentation of the 
proposed program for 1948; and, since their case was presented in 1948, they did 
not enter a formal presentation for 1949. 

7. The selection was made by joint action of the Secretary of the Army and 
the Secretary of the Air Force. The selection board in 1948 had determined that 
the Grant agency, during their presentation, understood the problems of a 
recruiting program and were found capable and qualified to handle the account. 

8. The use of Hill & Knowlton and the Wenland Agencies, who are considered 
specialists in particular fields of publicity, were recommended by Grant, and the 
recommendation was concurred in by the Army and the Air Force and my office 
as being the most logical and the most effective means of handling the desired 
publicity program. 

Actually, less than 2 percent of the total amount of fiscal year 1951 recruiting- 
program funds are allotted to this publicity campaign, and I wish to point out 
that the projected program and the recommendation for the use of these two 
agencies to carry out our program was concurred in by this division. This was 
done after a thorough study and review had been made, and it was found that for 
the desired purpose these two firms were in the best position to assist in our 
program. 

9. The contract with Grant was extended for the fiscal year 1952 because their 
work during the time they have had the contract has been highly satisfactory, 
and it is a competent advertising agency. Competition and awarding of the 
contract yearly is a wasteful and unbusinesslike procedure and is not common 
practice among commercial concerns. I do not believe the use of Hill & Knowlton 
and the Wenland Agencies can be characterized as ‘farming out.” It is a sub- 
contract for a particular specialized job and is engaged in, to some extent, by 
nearly all agencies when a particular job is required (for example: Art work and 
engraving). Grant does not lack personnel, experience, or contracts. 

When competitions are held, other agencies are asked to outline programs. 
— as I have pointed out above, this would be considered poor business pro- 
cedure. 


Mr. Suepparp. That completes my personal inquiry insofar as the 
recruiting aspect is concerned. 


RECRUITING POLICY 


Mr. Scrivner. As I understand it, General, as far as the recruiting 
program is concerned, you have nothing to say about the policy that is 
followed under this request for funds. 

General Hanuey. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who establishes the policy? 

General Hanury. The policy is established by the Secretary of the 

Army and the Secretary of the Air Force. They give us our quotas 
the age limits, and the qualifications. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who determines the size of the force to be used in 
the various recruiting offices and the program of advertising, both 
magazine, radio, and television? 

General Hanury. Actually, I have a big voice in that on my recom- 
mendations, but they must be approved by the personnel sections of 
the Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who establishes that policy first? 

General Haney. That is established by the Secretary of the Army 
and the Secretary of the Air Force. 
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Mr. Scrivner. How can you justify much of the expenditure 
you are making through newspaper advertising, magazine advertising, 
radio, and television advertising? 

General Hanury. I justify it in this way. Advertising in the first 
place, is an aid to selling. We are salesmen. We are trying to sell 
voluntary enlistments. 

I have a detailed statement here which I would like to read to you 
on the way we utilize recruit advertising at this time. 


RESULTS OF ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us get that a little later. Of course, any mer- 
chant doing business knows that the best and cheapest sales he makes 
are repeat sales. Why would not that be true of the Army, the Air 
Force, the Navy, and all of them? 

General Hantey. That is true, and we are getting 40 and 50 per- 
cent repeat ‘“‘sales’’—reenlistments among volunteers. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a result of this advertising? 

General Hanuey. I think partially. I think it helps. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would be inclined to doubt it, because the most 
of those men who reenlist, the chances are, read very few newspapers 
or magazines in which those ads appear, and probably not too many 
of them have access to radio and television. 

General Hanuey. I think you missed my point there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I did, but let me make my point, if I 

missed yours. Certainly from some of the programs I have heard, 
discounting the fact that I am too old, they would never “sell’’ me 
on reenlistment, and that has been the comment that a lot of military 
men have made to me about it. 
General Haney. I think we are talking about two different things, 
sir. You are talking about whether the advertising immediately 
“sells” reevlistment. I think advertising “sells” the career, which 
leads toward reenlistment. When a man comes in of his own free will 
and finds he has chosen a service which he likes and he is in there for 
his full enlistment, which is 3 years in the Army and 4 years in the 
Air Force, he is then more apt to reenlist than the man who is drafted 
into the service—not always against his will but sometimes against 
his will and always at a time when he would not come in. He wants 
to get out at the end of the 21 months which is provided in the law, 
and he is not thinking of a career in the service, and we are getting 
less than 10 percent of reenlistments among draftees. 

Mr. Scrivner. That indicates to me that the Army has done a 
pretty poor job, then, in not making many “resales.” 

General Hantey. We recognize that. We work very hard on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings it right back to my original point. 
That is, in business the repeat sale is the easiest sale made and the 
least expensive. If you have sold a man a good product, he comes 
back and buys another when he needs a replacement. 

General Hanuey. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, if in the service you “sold” the men in there, 
even though maybe they came in via selective service—if you ‘‘sold”’ 
them on the service, they would “rebuy.”’ 

General Hantey. We do not “sell’’ him, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You should. 
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General Hantey. We do not “sell” the draftee; we take the 
draftee. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should’t you “sell’’ him? 

General Hanuey. We are trying to by our advertising. 

Mr. Scrivner. Apparently you are not doing a very good job 
of it. 

General Hanuery. He is forced in. The volunteer we “sell” on 
the service. We do get 40- to 50-percent reenlistments. 

Mr. Scrivner. My hunch is—and I have put in some time myself— 
if the service would do a proper job with the men while they are in, 
they would be “sold” on the military as a career, and you would have 
more than your 10 percent coming in for permanent enlistments from 
your selective service. To me, it indicates something is wrong in 
the Army. What it is, I do not know. Maybe I could guess. 

General Hantey. Well, we have a program of “‘selling’’ it to them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely; but who are you “selling” it to? You are 
not “selling” it to those selective-service men. You are spending a 
lot of money to “sell’’ it to somebody else when you already have 
these men right there as ready sales prospects, right at your fingertips. 
You do not have to go out and look for them; they are there. 

General Hanuey. They are there, but they are there unwillingly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sometimes some people, due to a shortage or some- 
thing, have to buy something they do not really want to buy at the 
time, but it turns out to be a good product and they are ‘“‘sold’’ on it, 
and when they need a replacement they will come back and buy it 
again. I did that once on an automobile. I could not get what I 
wanted ; I took only what I had to buy, but it was a good product, and 
I went back. 

So, something is wrong someplace, and I am ¢onvinced in my own 
mind that much of the money that is purportedly spent for the pur- 
pose of obtaining career recruits in the Army is a waste and a flop and, 
when time permits, I want to go into the whole recruiting program. 
This probably is not the time. 

Not only that, but you are wasting a lot of your manpower right 
there in your recruiting staffs who ought to be someplace else, because 
they are not going out and finding anything, unless they get somebody 
who comes in now and then to enlist so that he will have a little more 
choice or option than under selective service, rather than if he waits 
for selective service. 

Now, in time of peace, I can see where you have a program that 
should be of value to “‘sell’”’ the Army, but that time has gone now and 
has been gone for a year. As I say, your Army has failed to “‘sell’’ me, 
on its recruiting program, any justification for allowing much money 
for it. 

General Hantey. We enlisted last year 428,000 men in the Army 
and Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a result of advertising? 

General Hanury. Partly as a result of advertising. 

_ Mr. Scrivner. How much of it from advertising? 

General HANLEY. It is impossible to place our finger on the results 
of advertising. We have gone to a great many of the larger adver- 
tisers in the country and asked them to tell us how much advertising 
helps their sales. We have said: “(How many cans of beans do you 
sell on a certain show on CBS?” They said: ‘We cannot answer 
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that question. We know that advertising helps our sales. We cannot 
say how much.” I have never been able to get an answer to that 
question. We do know advertising is effective; that is, if we put it 
out we get more enlistments; if we do not put it out, we do not get as 
many enlistments. 

This has been complicated, also, by the effect of the draft. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir; you bet your life—and with a tremendous 
influx of young men into the Air Force rather than into the Army. 

General Hanuey. We are getting a lot in the Army, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know from talking to some of them that a lot of 
them went into the Army because they could not get in the Air Force ; 
there was not room for them or they could not quite qualify. Which 
brings me back to my original statement that you are doing a poor 
job of selling your product, because the best way to get recruits is a 
man who is happy in his work. He can go out and bring in more 
recruits in a month than your advertising will bring in in a year. He 
goes home and says ‘‘Boys, this is it. You come in with me. This is 
the job for you. This is a career that is worth while.” But appar- 
ently they have not been doing it. So once again I come back to the 
point that the Army is doing a poor job of selling its own product. 
Maybe that is not your responsibility, but it is somebody’s. You 
can paint all of the glamor of travel and everything else on billboards 
and have television shows and all that, but, if you have not got 
something to sell, you cannot sell it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ENLISTMENTS RESULTING FROM ADVERTISING 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to know from some source or other, if 
you have it available, how mgny enlistments during the past year you 
can attribute to your advertising program. If you do not have it 
available, I would like to have it furnished for the record—not merely 
in numbers but, further than that, the type of factual informatio: 
upon which that report is based. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


. There is no possible way in which advertising research can furnish this informa- 
tion. However, we do have data available to us which indicates that our adver- 
tising is being read and that our advertising has influenced people who enlist. 
The following is extracted from the latest available troop attitude research 
report eran by the Attitude Research Branch of the Armed Forces Informa- 


tion and Education Division. 
In regard to Army personnel interviewed the following percent recalled re- 


cruiting ads: Percent 
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In regard to Air Force enlisted personnel interviewed the following percent 
recalled recruiting ads: 


Magazines 
Newspapers 
Newspapers or magazines 
Air Force—enlistees when asked the question: ‘‘Where would you say you got 
more of what you know about the Air Force?” 
Percent 
67 
33 
59 
41 
Newspapers 52 
Posters 48 


PAYMENT OF ADVERTISING AGENCY FEE 


Mr. Scrivner. My next question is how much of these funds will 
go in fees to advertising agencies. 

General Hantey. I can answer that question now. That has been 
answered. None. We pay no fees to advertising agencies. They 
get their fees from the media direct. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will have to interpret that for me. 

General Haney. Each advertising agency gets an average of 15 
percent commission on the business it places. Out-of that they run 
their expenses and they make their profits. The sponsor, the client, 
pays only the flat rate for newspaper, magazine, or radio advertising. 
Anything we pay, we pay the flat rate which everybody else pays, and 
the media pays the agent. 

Mr. SHepparp. Who pays the talent? Where they use a talent 
show, who pays the talent? 

General Hanuey. That is done in two ways. ‘The first way is that 
you buy a package. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was leading up to. 

General Hanutey. You buy a package. If we are having a radio 
show, CBS will say: ‘“‘We will put on a certain show at so much a week.”’ 
We go over their figures to see that it is not padded; then we take the 
whole package of time and talent. The agency submits the voucher 
to us for the money. We pay the voucher and the media pays the 
agent. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by “media’’? 

General Hanutey. That would be the advertising media. 


EXPENDITURES FOR RADIO AND OTHER ADVERTISING 


Mr. Scrivner. Tell me how much is spent on radio advertising in 
fiscal year 1951 and what do you intend to spend on radio advertising 
in 1952. 

General Hantey. I will read the 1952 first. Our contemplated 
expenditure for 1952 for radio is 35 percent of the appropriation, or 
$735,000; for magazines, 25 percent, or $525,000; for films used as 
sales aids and training aids, $84,000; for newspapers and supplements, 
$420,000. Those are the four major media which we use. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does television come in? 

General Hanutey. Television comes in under radio. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL AT RECRUITING STATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. How many recruiting stations do you have through- 
out the United States? 

General Haney. 1,315. 
™ Mr. Scrivner. How many commissioned personnel do you have 
on recruiting duty? 

General Hantey. You want it by commissioned personnel to start 
with? P 

Mr. Sertvner. That is right. 

General Hanuey. 707 in the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that just the Army or the Army and Air Force? 

General Hantey. That is the Army and Air Force; 391 male officers 
in the Army and 31 female; that makes 422. In the Air Force, 275 
male and 10 female; that is 285; that is commissioned personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about enlisted? 

General Hanuey. Enlisted, in the Army, 3,204 male and 152 
female; in the Air Force, 2,200 male and 81 female. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Nearly 6,000 enlisted personnel on duty. 

General Hantey. Enlisted personnel, 6,344 total, officers and 
enlisted. 

Mr. Scrivner. And of the 428,000 men who came in through the 
1,315 offices, how many were reenlist ments? 

General Hantey. I did not hear that question. 

None of those. Those are all original enlistments. 

Mr. Scrivner. As distinguished from selective service? 

General Hanuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many reenlistments? 

General Hantey. The reenlistments were about 40 percent of those 
who were going out. I do not have those figures. I get those from 
G-1 who give me a general picture of the reenlistment rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. But only about 10 percent of those reenlistments 
came in through the selective-service law? 

General HaNn.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Of course, members of the public cannot under- 
stand why you have to have such a program as this when you have 
selective service. 

General Haney. If you want all draftees in the service, then we 
would not need recruits; but neither Congress nor the services desire 
an all-draftee Armed Foree. We believe that the volunteer gives us 
a career soldier who is more interested in his work, who stays with us, 
who becomes a seasoned soldier, does not get out at the end of his 
first enlistment, and we can also tap sources that are not subject to 
the draft—that is, prior-service individuals, Wacs, Wafs, aviation 
cadets, medical specialists, and a great field of people who could not 
be drafted. 

Mr. Scrivner. Out of the 428,000, how many are Army and how 
many are Air Force? 

General Haney. As of May 21, which won’t quite add up to those 
figures which I have given you, which have been extended to the end 
of this month, the Army had 167,146; the Air Force, 237,980. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, the ratio of recruits is just exactly the reverse 
ratio of your force strength; is it not? You have about 2,200 on 
recruiting duty in the Air Force, and they got 237,980 enlistments, and 
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you have a little over 3,200 in the Army and you got 167,146 
enlistments. 

General Haney. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you account for that? 

General Hanuey. I account for it in a couple of ways. In the 
first place, the Air Force today is more popular with the young 
man than the Army. There is a feeling that in this type of war we 
are engaging in they are safer in the Air Force. That is one thought, 
because sO many Air Force men do not engage in actual combat. 
They are not in the ground combat lines. But the man who goes 
into the Army does engage in combat, and there was very unfavorable 
publicity early in the Korean War ‘about the hardships which our 
soldiers were undergoing in Korea. That was advertising with a 
reverse twist, and that hurt us very, very much for the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, they were undergoing some pretty tough 
things actually; were they not? 

General Hanutny. Yes, sir. War is a pretty tough thing to go into. 
You cannot glamorize it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You cannot gloss it over. There is no question 
but what it takes a man with a lot of guts to be a soldier. 

General HANLrEy. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe that is the answer. I do not know. 

General Hanuey. But if the man can find something easier, he is 
very apt to choose it. In all-out war, I do not think ‘this situation 
would prevail, where everybody was being shot at. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought maybe by these questions I would get 
some information some plac e at least to justify me in my own mind 
about the necessity for the expenditure and the success of your 
program, but I am still without any conviction on it. 


VALUE OF ADVERTISING IN RECRUITING 


General Hantey. May I give you off the record a few comments 
on recruiting as to which you could decide whether they answer 
your questions or not? 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe this should be on the record, because 
there will be others, who feel exactly the same way I do about it—that 
a lot of this money you are spending in advertising in newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and television is an out-and-out waste and that the 
recruiting stations as a whole are overmanned and are not producing 
the number of recruits they should be producing. If you have some- 
thing which will offset that feeling in my mind and in the minds of some 
others, maybe you had better put it on the record. But do it either 
way you want, either on or off the record. 

General Hanuey. I would like to submit it on the record. It is 
rather long. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe you can boil it down. 

Mr. SHeprparp. Why not give the high points of interest? 

General Hanuey. Volunteers increase in proportion to the scope of 
the advertising program. Volunteer increases in fiscal year 1950: 
193,921 volunteers were obtained, and $1,950,000 was expended for 
national advertising. In the first half of fiscal vear 1951 mereased 
emphasis was plac ed on a lvertising, and 201,653 volunteers were 
secured during this 6-month period. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Let us look at that for a moment. What else 
happened during the first half of 1951 besides advertising? 

General Hanuey. In the first half of 1951 we started the draft 
calls, also. : 

Mr. Scrivner. And that is also the period of time in which the 
Korean War started; is it not? 

General Haney. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do not you think those things had something to 
do with the increased number? 

General Hanuiey. They undoubtedly had. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that would not seem to bear: out the bald 
statement that is made that recruiting increases in ratio.to advertising. 

General Hanuey. It is borne out by our figures. There are other 
unknowns 

Mr. Scrivner. But the statement was that it was a result of ad- 
vertising, when you and I know it was not. 

General Han ey. I do not believe this says as a result of advertising. 

Mr. Scrivner. Go back and read your statement again. 

General Hanuey. Volunteers increase in proportion to the scope of 
the advertising program. 

Mr. Scrivner. That certainly is what it means to me. Just left 
as it was, without any questions or comments, there is only one con- 
clusion; that is, as your advertising increases, as a result of it enlist- 
ments increase. 

General Haney. That is a fact, sir. Every year there is some 
relationship between advertising and enlistments, when advertising 
is large. There are outside factors, as you have pointed out, but they 
go up and down in a relationship that is very close. 

Mr. Scrivner. It goes up and down with other things, too; it goes 
up and down with the economic situation; it goes up and down with 
the tempo of public sentiment, especially when we have, as we did 
here, a war; it goes up and down with the pressure of selective service ; 
it goes up and down with any number of outside influences not even 
closely related to advertising. 

I am not opposed to advertising. I have believed in it all my life, 
but it is just a question of the value of advertising in this particular 
program. Ke 

Do you have something else better than that—more convincing? 

General Haney. The rest of this has to do with the advantages 
to the voluntary enlistee over the draftee, which I believe is already 
in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think there could be any question but 
what if you could get all of your men by volunteering, that is what we 
would like to do. Nobody has any love for the selective service 
compulsion. We would all be immensely happy if they were all 
volunteers. As you pointed, out if they volunteer, some would make 
a better job of it; they have a better attitude toward the service and 
all that. You do not have to sell us on the value of volunteer service 
over selective service. I know I have always had a great deal of 
pride in the fact that my service was voluntary. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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RADIO PACKAGE-DEAL ADVERTISING 


Mr. SHepprarp. I would like to clarify one thing on that, which I 
think is confusing in the record. I think in response to the interro- 
gation by Mr. Scrivner you stated there was no cost, and later you 
referred to the procurement of a package deal. In order to clarify 
that, at least in my understanding, when you procure a radio program 
or a television program, there is a certain financial obligation that 
has to be discharged because of the employment of talent by the 
advertising agency which directs that particular program; is there not? 

General Haney. I do not think I understand your question, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Let us put it this way. You buy a package deal, 
as you expressed it, I believe, for a radio show. You pay so much 
for the time and pay so much for the show in its completeness. Is 
that correct? 

General Hanuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And in the charge which goes to make up the total 
of what you have purchased is a charge for talent that is on that 
particular show? 

General Haney. There is such a charge; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, what commission is paid to the advertising 
agency which sets up that show and expends, hypothetically, $25,000 
for a show of 15 minutes or whatever the time of it may be? 

General Hanury. My understanding is that any expense they 
undergo in setting up the show is paid for out of their over-all com- 
mission. This 15 percent which they get as a commission from the 
media is to cover all of their expense—salaries of everybody who 
works on the account. They get no money from the account other 
than their commission, and the preparation charges which they pay 
for art and things of that nature. 

Mr. Suepparp. If the show is sponsored by a national advertiser, 
then I can thoroughly appreciate your statement, because they would 
have that income, but I am referring specifically for the moment to 
the radio programs, because there is a line of demarcation between 
the two. I-can readily see where a prime contractor would get his 
payment through the 15 percent that he in turn gets from the news- 
paper, magazine, and so forth, that he sells his program to. But 
originally the military force—in this instance, the Army—pays so 
much to the prime contractor to accomplish a certain end. Now, the 
advertising he puts out is so much an inch. Each paper has a dif- 
ferent rate, of course; some are standard within given areas, but there 
is a deviation of rates. And they in turn pay that agency, the 
individual prime contractor, 15 percent of the amount of money 
expended with them. 

General HaNueEy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. That takes care of them, and I can readily appre- 
ciate that. However, we step from that category over into the radio 
aspect of it. Now, you are contracting with the X advertising agency 
for a specific radio program. Who sponsors that program? 

General Hanuey. We do, sir. 

Colonel Crospy. We buy a CBS package. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What do you buy? 

Colonel Crosspy. We buy the program complete. 

General Hantey. They set it up. 
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Colonel Crossy. They set up everything in it—in its details. 

Mr. SHepparD. And the 15 percent we have been discussing as it 
relates to the price of advertising takes care of the same general aspect 
in the radio program? 

Colonel Crosspy. It comes back from CBS to the agency, out of 
which they pay their over-all for negotiation, travel, and everything 
they have to do before the thing is set up. 

General Hanutey. And the monitoring. 

Colonel Crosspy. They follow through like the architect on a build- 
ing. 

General Haney. On the copy which goes into it. 

Colonel Crosry. For example, we just had some discussions on 
this the other day. They came in with some particular propositions, 
some package deals, of time and talent for a certain number of stations 
for a certain program. Let us say a football game at a total cost of 
somuch. That is what we pay. All the work the advertising agency 
puts in to line the thing up—get the negotiations with the radio 
concern set up, get the number of stations set up, clear any competition 
to be sure we have no competing firms or sponsors on the same pro- 
gram, and arrange for the announcer to make our recruiting pitch 
on its program several times during the game—all of that is included 
in this package cost. 

Mr. Sueprparp. That is what you have to pay? 

Colonel Crossy. That is what we have to pay. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you have bought a complete pack- 
age professionally of a show or exhibition set-up. 

Colonel Crospy. Right. 

Mr. SHepparp. And you pay for it? 

Colonel Crospy. We pay for it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, included in that payment is it just the cost 
of CBS and the advertising agency? 

Colonel Crossy. Everything. 

Mr. SHerparp. What I am trying to get at is who pays the adver- 
tising agency for its work. 

General HanuEey. CBS pays the agent 15 percent. In this case let 
us say it is $100,000. The agency will get $15,000 out of it. 

Mr. Suepparp. | see. 

General Hanuey. And they have to pay all of their expense. 

Mr. SHepparp. Out of that 15 percent? 

General Hanuey. Out of that 15 percent. 

Mr. Suepparp. But, while they are doing that—in this instance 
we referred to CBS; so I will use that example—when CBS sells you 
that program, they obviously take into consideration the 15 percent 
they are going to have to write off for the advertising agency. 

General Hanuey. Exactly. 

Mr. Suepparp. They would have to do it or they could not stay 
in business. So, to that degree, you obviously must have to pay for 
this program. 

General Haney. We do. 

Mr. SHepparpD. That is my point. I was trying to make that 
clear for the record, because it seemed to me that the inference had 
been left in the record that you were not paying for it. But you are 
paying for it? 

Colonel Crosspy. That was my mistake, then. 
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Mr. SuepparpD. Perhaps I contributed to it by the manner in which 
I raised my questions; let us put it that way. 

General Hanuey. Out of this appropriation, somewhere there is a 
profit for the advertising agency. The advertising agency makes 
money. They pay for all of their services out of that 15 percent. 
We have investigated the possibility of placing that advertising our- 
selves. We have gone into it very carefully, but we found out that 
under the advertising set-up, you have to be an agent in order to get 
the 15 percent. IfI placed an ad, or if you did, as a businessman, and 
took it to a newspaper, we would have to pay the standard rate. We 
would not get the 15-percent discount. 

Mr. Suepparp. As one who all his life has been called upon to pay, 
let me say that you are so right. 

Colonel Crossy. If you placed that ad, vou would have to pay 
the same amount of money for it and the agent, if you placed it 
through an agent, would get the 15 percent. 

Mr. SuepparpD. That is right. That is done in order that someone 
may not slide out of the back door with that 15 percent. The news- 
papers of the country have insisted upon doing it that way. You 
do not have to answer that. I will take the responsibility for making 
that statement, myself. But I did not want the record to be unfair 
to you. I do not think it should have been left with the statement 
that we do not pay for this. As the record was, that seemed to be 
definitely the interpretation placed upon it. 

General Hanuey. I would like to clarify that, too, as to what I 
thought you meant. I thought your question was, Do we actually 
write a check out to the agent for any amount of money? We do 
not. But I do want it to be clear that I know that the agency makes 
money under the contract. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And, in turn, they make it in this instance from the 
Army, because they get it out of the original purchase of the services 
rendered? 

Colonel Crossy. That is correct, sir. 

General Haney. I think I should also say that in many instances 
we secure a reduced rate on advertising, due to the fact that the pro- 
gram is Army- or Air Force-sponsored. 

Mr. Suepparp. I| think that is true. In fact, as long as you have 
opened up that ene y critics in many instances insist that you 
pursue that policy to get away from this 15-percent commission. 

General Hanury. I have estimated, sir, that we get more than 
twice as much free adver tising from the ‘radio as we spend on the radio. 

Mr. SHepparp. I think you ought not to confine your statement to 
the radio. In fact, I think the newspapers of the country—and I am 
not carrying the torch for them at all, but I watch these things very 
carefully—have carried a tremendous amount of free publicity for 
the Armed Forces, beyond that which is purchased; I mean, absolutely 
free. There are reams of stuff that go out through ‘the public relations 
divisions of all branches of our service. I think you have been very 
fortunate in the amount of free publicity that you have received. I 
am sure we are all very grateful for it. But this matter of advertising 
has been brought forcefully to the attention of the committee in such a 
manner that we had, at least, to look into it. I think you will un- 
doubtedly be able to come up with all the answers. 

Are there any questions on the recruiting program? 

84328—31—pt. 222 
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RECRUITMENT GOALS FOR 1952 


Mr. Taser. You told us that there were enlisted in the Air Force 
and the Army 428,000 in 1951 and 570,000 inducted. You said you 
were anticipating 588,900 enlistments in 1952; and how many 
inductees? 

General Haney. We are anticipating 588,900 enlistees. 

Mr. Taser. Five hundred and eighty-eight thousand nine hundred? 

General Hanuey. Yes, sir. That is our mission. That is what 
we have been told to get as volunteers in 1952, and only 172,000 
inductees. 

Mr. Taser. That covers both services? 

General Haney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is the large part of them for the Air Force? 

General Hantey. Two hundred and fifty thousand of those ap- 
proximately is for Air and 350,000 Army. 

Mr. Taser. That is of the enlistments? 

General HaNnuey. Yes, sir. 


ADVERTISING MEDIUMS 


Mr. Taser. You have a large item in here for advertising, although 
it is not as large as it was last year; still, it is of quite considerable size. 
What do you advertise in? 

General Hantey. We advertise in the mass weekly magazines, 
such as Life, Saturday Evening Post, Look, and Collier’s. Those 
are the four big mass publications. We advertise in the big free 
Sunday supplements; Parade, This Week, American Weekly, and one 
other. 

We advertise on the radio and on television for particular spots, 
something which breaks very quickly in the newspapers. Then we 
have some of what we call target-group magazines, which are smaller 
magazines directed to a particular class of people. Those would be 
Popular Mechanics, Popular Science, Mechanics Illustrated. I believe 
they are the only ones included in our plan for this year, although 
last year we included certain sports magazines, such as Sports Afield, 
Outdoor Life, and one other in that group. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL IN RECRUITING 


Mr. Taser. You have an over-all figure of 9,260 people working in 
these recruiting stations and you are planning to get 760,000 alto- 
gether. ‘That is something around 90 average per person or 1% per 
week. That sounds like a very heavy load. What do you think 
about that? 

General Haney. Our average productivity during the past year— 
we have tried to keep around a figure of 4. If we get 4 per person 
assigned, we think we are doing pretty well. 

Mr. Taper. If you get four? 

General Haney. That is per month, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Per month? 

General HaNnuey. That is, one a week. 

Mr. Taper. If you get one a week, you think you are doing pretty 
well? 

General Haney. Yes, sir; because out of this total number of 
people assigned, they are not all canvassers, they are not all out. | 
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have a very heavy administrative load. We have to keep a great 
many records on all of these people who come in. Only about two- 
thirds of my total force are engaged in canvassing, what we call selling. 
The rest of them are administrative. 


OBLIGATIONS | 


Mr. Taser. How much of this $15 million that you had this year 
has been obligated? 

Colonel MarsuHatu. As of the 30th of April, $11,560,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is all. 


EpvucaATION OF DEPENDEN’S 


WITNESS 


LT. COL. D. D. BRODIE, CHIEF, RESERVE, ROTC, AND SCHOOL 
SECTION, OPERATIONS BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT 
GENERAL 


Mr. Manon. We shall take up the item “Education of dependents,”’ 
for which you are requesting a sum of $4,800,000. That is project 
544. That has continued over a period of years. We shall not con- 
sider the item as though we had not had it before, but we are interested 
in what you propose to do in the fiscal year 1952 and we would like 
some comparison with your activities in the current fiscal year. Who 
is going to justify this? 

General FetpMan. Colonel Brodie. 

Colonel Bropie. The fiscal year 1952 budget, project 544, 
$4,800,000 is estimated to provide elementary and secondary edu- 
cational services for an estimated 24,000 children on a per pupil cost 
of $200. This estimate represents a 25-percent increase; that is, 
4,000 dependents over the number of children we are ‘presently 
assisting in the same areas—16,000 dependents, plus 4,000 children 
residing in overseas areas and not heretofore receiving assistance 


from appropriated, Department of Army funds. 


This estimate is an increase of 24 percent in amount of funds for 
the fiscal year 1952 over the fiscal year 1951 for areas we are presently 
assisting, plus an additional amount of $800,000 for the 4,000 children 
in areas overseas not now receiving assistance from appropriated 
Department of Army funds. 

The breakdown of these 4,000 children is: 3,000 are Department. of 
Army personnel residing in Panama and heretofore receiving public- 
school education without cost to the Army; also an additional 1,000 
dependents of Army military attachés, Army groups, MAAG’s, and 
so forth, residing in foreign countries. 

Mr. Manon. What are MAAG’s? 

Colonel Bropisr. Military assistance advisory groups. 

Mr. Manon. The record would not show it. 

Colonel Bronte. I am sorry, sir; residing in foreign countries here- 
tofore receiving no financial assistance from appropriated Department 
of Army funds. 

At present we are operating 109 elementary schools in the oversea 
areas and 22 secondary schools, or a total of 131 schools. 

We have 10 superintendents, 49 principals, 63 teaching principals, 
800 teachers, and 44 other personnel, making a total of 966. 
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Ninety percent of the funds provided is used to pay personnel and 
10 percent is for supplies and equipment. Of the 10 percent, ap- 
proximately 3.3 percent is used for the purchase of new supplies, 3.7 
percent for additional equipment, and approximately 3 percent for 
replacement of equipment. 

The Department of the Army has never, since the inauguration of 
this program, been able to provide full support for the education of 
its dependent children. It has been necessary every year to supple- 
ment the amount of appropriated funds provided with nonappro- 
priated funds, when available, and/or tuition fees charged to the 
parents of the children concerned. 


LOCATION OF SCHOOLS AND DEPENDENTS SERVED 


Mr. Manon. Will you insert in the record the information contained 
in the justification book before us, which begins at page 446, to the 
extent of showing where these children are, how many pupils there 
will be, how many teachers will be required in the various areas— 
that is, in the Far East, in Austria, in Trieste, and so forth? That 
information is all available and there is no use in going through the 
routine of reading it here. But include in the record an over-all 
picture with respect to that? 

Colonel Bropre. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Education of dependents program, oversea commands, fiscal year 1952 








Schools | Administrative and teaching personnel 
| Num- | 


| ber of | | | | ] 
| Ele- | Sec- | \depend-| Super- 





Location 


he | 


tary 


sin: | Teese! | 
|men-| ond- |Total| ents | intend-| er-prin-| Teachers | Other !) Total 
ipals | 


| ents cipals € 


a a ee ee a a 


I i cic teainun deh -| | 5 | | 10,025 | 
SHAPE 5 | 1 5 | 500 } 
Austria 4 5 | 1 5 900 3 | : 31 | 5| 42 
Far East ‘ ; 37)| (1 50)| (8, 450) ‘ (: (326)|  (21)| (399) 
Japan au oul: Ga ‘ | 8,000 26 - 20 | 310 | 2 | : 
ee | 2 | 450 | | 16 | 1 | 
Trieste : ; 225 | } | 9 0) 
Greece _- c | 34 150 | | 6 | 0 | 
Turkey... 2) 230 | | | ) 0 | 
Canal Zone government 3, 000 } 0 0) 
Miscellaneous areas (mili- | 
tary attachés, mission | 
groups, etc.) ._ —- 3 | 520 0 0 | 


et ee | 25 | 136 | 24,000 | } } 3 800 44 | 966 





1 Other personnel includes directors of education, librarians, dormitory supervisors, and clerical personnel 
21 new school. 
3 New schools. 


INCREASE FOR PANAMA CANAL ZONE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Manon. Why should we have to change the procedure in 
Panama? Who is responsible for that? 

Colonel Bropir. Heretofore, the Panama Canal government has 
been providing free public-school education for the Department of 
Defense. But this year, because of Public Law 841, Eighty-first 
Congress, the Canal Zone government has come in for $285 per pupil; 
because of budgetary restrictions we will only be able to provide $200 
for the number of Department of Army children involved and the 
other $85 will have to be provided through nonappropriated funds or 
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from the parents of children concerned, who are going to have to 
make up the deficiency. 

Mr. Manon. Where do you get nonappropriated funds for these 
purposes? 

Colonel Bropie. They are available at the various installations 
from the PX’s, welfare funds, and various other funds. 

Mr. Manon. Can you use those nonappropriated funds legally for 
this purpose? 

Colonel Bropiz. We have to use them, because otherwise we 
would impose too large a penalty upon the parents concerned. 


SENDING OF DEPENDENTS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Manon. Are we discontinuing sending dependents to Europe? 

Colonel Bropir. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We are continuing to do that? 

Colonel Bropin. Yes, sir; we are, as long as there is housing avail- 
able. As a matter of fact, we contemplate an increase this year over 
last year. 

Mr. Manon. What about Japan? Do we send dependents over 
there? 

Colonel Bropin. We at present have approximately 8,000 depend- 
ents there. 

Mr. Manon. That was not the question I asked you. 

Colonel Bropiz. There again, as I understand it, the dependents 
can go providing it is approved by the commander of the Far East 

«Command. 

Mr. Manon. What is the policy of the Far East Command? 

General Decker. The policy is generally that they do not go to 
the Far East Command at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Is that your understanding? 

Colonel Bropigr. Yes, sir. 


SALARY RANGES OF TEACHERS 


Mr. Manon. How do we know that the salary ranges provided to 
these teachers is approximately correct? 

Colonel Bropre. Our salaries, sir, are a little bit higher than those 
paid in the United States. The reason for that is that we do not offer 
our teachers any future. By that I mean, being employed by the 
Government does not give them any retirement. And they lose 
certain seniority rights and longevity from their State employment. 

Mr. Manon. You pay them a little more? 

Colonel Bropir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mauon. Do you get first-class personnel? 

Colonel Bropre. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Manon. Have you been able to keep your personnel pretty 
well, after you had gotten them? : 

Colonel Bropie. No, sir; they come back after 1 year. They get 
what we call sabbatical leave and they pick up their State rights again. 
We have to recruit almost every year. 

Mr. Manon. How many pupils does a teacher handle, on the 
average? 

Colonel Bropre. It is approximately 1 to 25. 
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Mr. Manon. That is not. too bad. 

Colonel Broprs. No, sir; it 1s not considered so, in view of the fact 
that we have installations scattered all over Germany and in Japan 
over a 1,200-mile radius. 

Mr. Manon. Do the associations of educators in this country, such 
as the national association, feel that this program is being administered 
in the proper way? 

Colonel Bropir. We are accepted and accredited to all the accred- 
itation agencies in this country. 


POSSIBLE REDUCTION IN BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Is there any way we can safely make a reduction in 
your request here? 

Colonel Broprr. Reduction? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Bropir. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are you just saying that as a matter of routine? 

Colonel Broptir. No, sir. If we make a reduction it means that 
we will just have to ask the parents to contribute more than they have 
in the past, because the $200 will not pay for this program. It will 
still leave us a deficit. 

Mr. Manon. It is definitely established that the policy is for the 
Government to furnish the education for these people. The policy 
is well-founded? 

Colonel Bropie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And we would not be justified in withdrawing this 
support because these people would have no place to send their chil- © 
dren? 

Colonel Bropir. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. In a way, I suppose they could integrate themselves 
into the local schools? 

Colonel Bropir. In many cases, sir, we have found that the local 
schools are not adequate and therefore we have had to set up our own 
schools. 

Mr. Manon. I know that you are full of your subject and would 
have amplified some of the answers you have given to questions; I do 
not mean to be abrupt, but we have a number of items to consider 
and, compared to this very large budget, this is a relatively small 
amount of money that we are discussing. 

Colonel Bropiz. It means a lot to me, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES SCHOOLS 


Mr. Suepparp. What proportion of this money is going to be spent 
within the United States? 

Colonel Bropre. None of it will be spent in the United States, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. You mean you do not help to support any of the 
schools in the United States in locations where the military have moved 
into the area and no provision is made to take care of the excess load? 

Colonel Broprr. All of the support of the public schools in the 
United States now comes under Public Law 874 and is the responsi- 
bility of the Commissioner of Education, who is doing a very, very 
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fine job taking care of military personnel, not only in the United States, 
but in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Mr. SHeprarp. And you make no contribution to his office? 
Colonel Bropir. No, sir. 
Mr. SHepparp. No further questions. 


SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. Do you include the children of civilians? 

Colonel Bropiz. Yes, sir; other than Army civilians are on a reim- 
bursable basis. 

Mr. Ritey. They have to pay for it? 

Colonel Bropiz. They have to pay for it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. The individuals do? 

Colonel Bropir. Yes, sir; on a cost basis. 

Mr. Rivey. Do you furnish the teachers with quarters in addition 
to their salaries? 

Colonel Bropiz. We furnish them with quarters; yes, sir. That is 
all we furnish them, just the quarters. 

Mr. Ritey. How about textbooks? 

Colonel Bropie. That all comes out of the 10 percent that I just 
told you about. 

Mr. Ritey. They are furnished free to the children? 

Colonel Bropin. Yes, sir; everything is furnished free, we hope, 
except where we have to make up the deficit. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taper. You doubled your personnel last year and you are 
adding 50 percent to it this year. This seems like a pretty big 
assault. 

Colonel Bropir. Our 1951 fiscal year shows number of permanent 
positions 667. Our estimate for 1952 is 966. 

Mr. Taser. The 667 compares with 340 the previous year? 

Colonel Broprr. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Taser. So you doubled, and you are adding 50 percent for 
next year. That seems as though you are asking for a very large 
increase. 

Colonel Bropiz. In here now we have Japan which we did not 
have last year. Last year Japan was under GARIOA. This is the 
first year that Japan is coming into this budget. Japan alone comes 
to $1,600,000 of the $4 million. In this 966 we have 380 positions 
for Japan alone. We did not have that last year because Japan 
came under GARIOA. In fiscal year 1952 we will also operate 
schools in Greece and Turkey for the first time. 

Mr. Taser. Then you have cut down some of the others for next 
year? 

Colonel Bropir. We try to make it realistic. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


Mr. Taser. How many students do you have? 
Colonel Bropir. All told? 
Mr. Taper. Yes. 
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Colonel Bropiz. We are permitted to budget for 24,000. 

Mr. Taper. I do not care about that. How many do you have? 

Colonel Bropin. We will have approximately 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have now? 

Colonel Bropir. Approximately 16,000 right now. 

Mr. Taser. The classes are not very large? 

Colonel Bropre. No, sir; they cannot be because our installations, 
because of military necessity, are scattered all over Germany and 
Japan. Therefore in some schools we may have only 22 pupils and yet 
we must have 2 teachers, because we cannot expect 1 teacher to 
teach grades 1 to 12. As a matter of military necessity that has to 
be done. If we were able to gather all of our children into one large 
area, yes, we could have a ratio of 1 to 35 and build larger school- 
rooms. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much have you obligated thus far out of your 
$5 million? 
Colonel MarsHatu. As of April 30, $2,341,000. 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Taser. And how many have you on the rolls now? 

Colonel Broprn. For 1951, 667. 

Mr. Taser. That is the number you actually have on the rolls? 

Colonel Bropir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Have you had 667 all through the vear? 

Colonel Bropiz. It varies; yes, sir. We have had that many all 
during the year. 

Mr. Taser. How could you have that many and have it vary? 

Colonel Bropie. Occasionally we will find that we have additional 
dependents moving into an area and we have to hire a substitute 
teacher. It may go up to 670 or it may go down back to 667. But 
our contracts are made on a yearly basis and once a teacher is hired 
she remains on the roll for the entire year. 

Mr. Taper. Japan is where your new activity will be? 

Colonel Bropre. It is already there, sir; but it was under GARIOA. 
They are going to remain, but we are taking them over into our budget. 

Mr. Taper. Are they drawing as much pay as the ones you have 
in other places? 

Colonel Broptr. Yes, sir; they average around $4,000. 

Mr. Taper. That is all. 


REIMBURSEMENTS BY CIVILIANS 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not see any item in here to account for your 
reimbursements? 

Colonel Bropir. That is a local revolving fund so that if there is 
any additional expense for the reason of taking on what we would call 
noneligible children, that expense is not paid by the Army; in other 
words, take ECA people. If we have to hire an extra teacher as the 
result of an increase of that kind, that is done locally. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is a sort of an independent action. 
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Colonel Bropig. Yes, sir; it is an accommodation that the Com- 
manding General will extend to those people who are there, because 
of governmental necessity. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us assume a situation where you have 15 Army 
children and 7 ECA children? 

Colonel Bropir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have one teacher, let us assume for the purpose 
of example. Now, what happens? 

Colonel Bropre. If we find that the local man in charge, the local 
director, finds it necessary to hire another teacher, he will 

Mr. Scrivner. No, I did not say anything about an extra teacher. 
I assumed you had one teacher. What about the seven ECA chil- 
dren? 

Colonel Bropiz. We would have to assume that the 15 were all 
of one grade and that the 7 were all of the same grade. 

Mr. Scrivner. | am assuming a situation where one teacher can 
handle the pupils. 

Colonel Bropir. He would continue to handle them. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the ECA people? Would anybody 
pay for them? 

Colonel Bronte. Yes, sir; they would pay on a cost basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does that money go? 

Colonel Bropre. Into a revolving school fund. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who handles that and where is it? 

Colonel Bropir. The director handles that in each one of the 
commands. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not know how much is in each one of 
them? 

Colonel Bropisr. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would be the use of it? 

Colonel Bropirn. He would pay the deficit, the deficiency, between 
the appropriated funds and the total cost of the education. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is not a deficit in each instance, is there? 

Colone! Broptr. We have experienced a deficit in every place 
where we have operated such a school, ever since we inaugurated this 
program. Take Greece, for example. We are allowing them $30,000 
for the cost of operating a school in Greece, and the cost runs up to 
$121,000. We have gone to the State Department, we have gone to 
the ECA, we have gone to nonappropriated funds and gone all over 
to make up that difference. 

Take, for example, in Germany today, the costs, as we show them, 
are $220, but actually it is $320; $100 is made up of the occupation 
funds. The same thing is true in Austria. In no instance have we 
found we were able to meet our budgetary requirements or costs 
with $200. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, let us go back to Greece. How many mili- 
tary children are thee in the schools there? 

‘olonel Bropizn. We have 150 dependents, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be $30,000? 

Colonel Bropir. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many do you have of the others? 

Colonel Bropir. I would have to get my records. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It looks to me as though the tail is wagging the dog. 
It seems to me as though there are more nonmilitary than there are 
military, by far. 

Colonel Broprr. That does not increase our cost because the only 
thing we are giving them is just that money which has been appro- 
priated, which is $200. 

Mr. Scrivner. You got through saying, as I recall, that in Greece 
it runs to $121,000. Is that for all of them? 

Colonel Bropir. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would put us in the hole, then? 

Colonel Bropiz. It will not. If we were just to give them $30,000 
and eliminate everybody else except the military children and tell 
them to operate a school for 150 children and give them $30,000, it 
could not be done. We would come up with a deficit of at least 
$15,000 or $20,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a lot of difference between $15,000 and 
$20,000 and $100,000. 

Colonel Bropin. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as the Army and its educational program 
is concerned, there is not that great deficit of $100,000? 

Colonel Bropir. Not at that one station; no, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say that it is made up by the other agencies 
paying for their children? 

Colonel Bropiz. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So somewhere, somehow, it is made up all the 
way round? 

Colonel Bropiz. Yes. 


RETIREMENT OF GENERAL FELDMAN 


Mr. Manon. General Feldman, I believe this is your last appear- 
ance. Will you retire in the near future? 

General FeLpMAN. In September. 

Mr. Manon. I want to say that this presentation has been excellent, 
and that you have always been cooperative with the committee, and 
have done a good job as Quartermaster General. I want to congratu- 
late you and wish you every happiness in your future endeavors. 

General FetpMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. SHepparD. Make that all-inclusive. 

Mr. Manon. That includes the entire committee. 
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WELFARE OF ENLISTED MEN 


WITNESSES 
COL. HARRIS F. SCHERER, DEPUTY CHIEF, SPECIAL SERVICES 
DIVISIONS, AGO 


LT. COL. HOWARD G. SMIGELOW, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FISCAL 
BRANCH, SSD, AGO 


Funds available for obligation 








' 


| 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate| 1952 estimate 
| 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
Appropriation or estim: ate | $6, 566,688 | $18, 426, 500 | $20, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘ “Maintenanoe and operations, Air Force,” - | 
pursuant to 5 U.S. C. 626 425, 375 
Transferred to— | 
Lear wan and operations, Air Force,’’ pursuant to | 
5 U.S. C. 626 — 22, 500 
“Salaries and expenses, administration, Air Force,” 
pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 626 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate. __............-..--- 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc. 106) - -.....-.-- 





Revised appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for ad- 
ministrative reappropriation in subsequent year) 





Opligations incurred 


* Comparative transfer from— 


“Contingencies of the Army”’ 
“‘Quartermaster service, Army, incidental expenses of the 


Arm 
“Working fund, Army, Office of Chief of Staff’’ 
“Welfare of naval personnel, Navy” 
“Training and education, Navy” 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Medical and hospital department, 





i TTI TEOMA NAS ADS RAT 7, 980, 18, 926, 500 | 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


| 
Reimbursements for services performed 67, 116 | 70, 000 | 





Total obligations 8,047,977 | 18, 996, 500 | 20, 120, 000 





Obligations by activities 





| { 
Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Armed Forces information and education program | $3, 694, 081 | 
2. Army troop information and education programs 2, 351, 147 
3. Special services program 1, 935, 633 | 10, 212, 500 





Total direct obligations | 7,980,861 | 18, 926, 500 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 


. Armed Forces information and education program - - - .- -- _| 38, 036 | 
. Special services program 29, 080 








Total reimbursable obligations 67, 116 | 











Total obligations 8, 047, 977 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
j 


3, 077 3, 158 
Ave erage number of all ‘employ kasd. stvechnadaemele a ; 2, 150 | 2, 825 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services: 2 
Permanent positions_- welkcecbenoueeee $4, 138, 540 $7, 156, 910 | $9, 593, 721 
Regular pay in excess ‘of 52-week base - TE 15, 938 oe 36, 899 
Payment above basic rates...............-..........--| 239, 451 } 445, 140 





Rn IE I cn nvcebwehuccnndnepmaswes 4, 393, 929 7, 557, 88 10, 075, 760 
Travel. eee eee eke eee 9, 692 2, 000 
T ransportation of things. po : 10, a 35, 500 
Communication services ; ¥ 1, 000 
ee Se eee BAe: 5 | 27, 000 
Printing and reproduction. _. LPS re 24. 394 | 87, 500 
Other contractual services bag EO 1, 821, 852 , 366, 2, 827, 500 
Supplies and materials_______- OARS NA gph eA A 1) 402) 416 5, 280, 642 | 5, 216, 000 
Equipment. . 305, 173 3,316 1, 659, 500 
Taxes and assessments 7 68, 240 


Total direct obligations._......................... ool 7, 18, 926, 500 20, 000, 000 











REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


SER ages Sen fe na peer TES 67,116 70, 000 120, 000 





Total obligations... __.- me 8,087,977 | 18,996,500 | 20, 120, 000 





Mr, Manon. We will now take up the item of “Welfare of enlisted - 
men.’ 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 

We will place in the record pages 194, 195, and 196 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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3, 158 
2, 825 
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36, 899 
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WELFARE OF ENLISTED MEN 


Summary of direct obligations by projects 





| 
Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 
Purpose of project fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
1950 | 1951 1952 





} } | 
Operating (including maintenance of chattels) $1, 935, 633 | $10, 212, 500 ___ 8, 861, 000 





Special services activities......................| 1,935, 633 | 10,212,500 | 8, 861, , 000 








Athletic and recreational supplies, equipment, and | | 

services 528,307 | 6, 532, 500 3, 661, 000 
Pay of civilian personnel performing special serv ices | 

duties in the United States..__...____- 5OR, 416 | 1, 370, 000 1, 753, 000 
Pay of librarians of the special services - - 429, 419 | 930, 000 | 1, 241, 000 
Pay of civilian pene performing speci: il duties | 

RF Slate ak Eo Sl TR CE pCR SA 379, 491 A, 380, 000 2, 206, 000 


| 





Education and training _| 6, 085, 228 


Armed Forces information and education | 
program _. 3, 604, 081 | 5, 062, 000 | 5, 736, 000 
| Armed Forces information and education personnel 1,311,315 | 1, 500, 000 | 1, 762, 000 
7 | Armed Forces information and education services, | | 
supplies and equipment. _- it 2, 382, 766 3, 562, 000 | 3, 974, 000 


Army troop information and education pro- | | 
grams._---. | 2, 351, 147 | 3, 652, 000 | 5, 403, 000 


Army troop information and education personnel __.__| 1, 675, 288 2, 395, 000 3, 182, 000 
Army troop information and education services, 

supplies aunt OatONE 0... 5 -| 675, 859 1,2 257, 000 | 2, 221, 000 

Total direct obligations... ...-........... ..--- 7,980,861 | 18, 926, 500 + 20, 000, 000 





Summary of direct obligations by object 


| Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
Objective class | fiseal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
1950 1951 | 1952 


Total number of permanent positions. ......°__- | 1, 388 
Average number of employees paid from 01 Personal services | 
(man-years)___-- non tvwike wees tae inna tare ees vs | 1,251 
See e.. POCRORON CORUM 8 oi wn cdi <! Josanantinntes ddhchimdel "$4, 393, 929 
02 Travel_- ihe pe 20% 9, 692 | 
03 Transportation of things_- ee A ot id aa 10, 309 | 
04 Communication services se Oe 100 | 
Oe. eeeen Gai ey Sree. 8. se ee 12, 996 | 
06 Printing and reproduction... ae a Res 24, 394 | 
07 Other contractual services._ .- 


$10, 075, 760 
2, 000 

35, 500 

1, 000 

| 27, 000 
| | 87, 500 
1, 821, 852 | , 366,058 | 2, 827, 500 

08 Supplies and materials._...............-.-.-__-- th 1 $02,416 | 5, 216, 000 
09 Equipment Sais isi ok bbeeke 305, sh 659, 500 
a ae ns I a Sd so haeueinm airs 17, 120 | 68, 240 





Total direct obligations..........................- | 7 7, 980, 851 | 18, 926, 500 | 20, 000, 000 


| 








Mr. Manon. I see that you are making a total request of 
$20,000,000. 


SPECIAL SERVICES PROGRAM 


Colonel Smicetow. For the entire subappropriation. Our portion, 
“Special Services,’’ is $8,861,000. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed with your statement. 

Colonel Scurrer. It is my privilege to justify the request for ap- 
proriated funds for fiscal year 1952 amounting to $8,861,000 to support 
the Special Services program for the welfare of enlisted men of the Army 
which amounts to 53 cents per man per month. The appropriations 
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are requested under the appropriation, “Quartermaster service, Army, 
subappropriation, welfare of enlisted men,” projects 401, 402, 403, 
and 404. 

The mission of special services is to provide a well-rounded off-duty 
athletic and recreational program for the enlisted personnel of the 
Department of the Army. This program is planned to meet the 
needs of the soldier and to increase his satisfaction with the life he leads 
as an enlisted man of the United States Army. Unless the things to 
do in off-duty hours are satisfying to the soldier, he will seek his 
relaxation elsewhere and develop a considerable degree of dissatis- 
faction with his military environment. 

The importance of such a program as the Special Services program is 
recognized by the President of the United States in paragraph 1 of 
Executive Order No. 10013, which was signed at the White House on 
October 27, 1948, and which reads as follows: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government to encourage and pro- 
mote the religious, moral, and recreational welfare and character guidance of 


persons in the Armed Forces and thereby to enhance the military preparedness 
and security of the Nation. 


The Special Services program was established in the Army to provide 
the American soldier, wherever stationed, a well-rounded, wholesome, 
entertaining, and constructive program for his off-duty hours. Such 
a program will promote the general moral, mental, physical, and social 
well-being of the soldier. From the standpoint of the soldier, a well- 
prepared and well-presented Special Services program combats the 
morale-destroying effects of boredom, lonesomeness, and homesick- 
ness by providing instructive and entertaining projects to occupy his 
free time. From the standpoint of the commander, a good Special 
Services program provides wholesome outlets for the soldier’s energy 
and interest in his off-duty hours, thus reducing unauthorized ab- 
sences and other disciplinary problems. The program further com- 
pensates in some degree for separation from family, duty at isolated 
posts, and other hardships of the military service. 

The normal activities provided include the following: 


ATHLETICS 


Our objectives are to obtain the maximum participation in sports 
activities by military personnel through a well-organized athletic 
program with a wide variety of activities; to provide for entertainment 
purposes events of spectator interests that will aid in building unit 
solidarity and esprit de corps; to assist in the development and main- 
tenance of physical fitness of military personnel; to provide opportuni- 
ty and incentive for all personnel to engage in voluntary sports; and 
to assist in the development of leadership among individuals partici- 
pating in the program. 

From this mass participation athletic program, skilled athletes may 
win positions on teams of posts or stations for competition with civilian 
teams or teams of nearby military stations. These competitive sports 
appeal to the young soldier and contribute greatly to his physical 
fitness and mental alertness. They also develop a spirit of teamwork 
and will to win among all soldiers which is of the utmost importance in 
all military operations. 
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As is inscribed on one of the buildings at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, ‘‘Upon the fields of friendly strife are sown the 
seeds that upon other fields on other days will bear the fruits of vic- 
tory.” 
SERVICE CLUBS 


These clubs, which are located on military installations, are author- 
ized by Army regulations for use during off-duty time by enlisted 
personnel, their families, and friends. The mission of the service 
club program is to assist in the development and efficiency of morale of 
service personnel in providing a friendly homelike atmosphere during 
off-duty hours and wholesome social and recreational activities which 
function regularly and effectively. The clubs are supervised by one 
or more professionally trained, well-qualifiéd service and recreational 
club directors. Since the service club is the hub around which the 
social life of an enlisted man revolves, they must be well directed, 
comfortable, modern, and interesting. 


LIBRARIES 


The Army library service is established and maintained primarily 
to provide adequate quantities of up-to-date reading materials in all 
subject fields to Army personnel through organized installation and 
field libraries. This service encourages use of library resources for 
information, self-education, research, technical reading, military and 
vocational training, recreation, and general reference. These libraries 
provide effective professionally supervised programs, including 
reference and readers’ advisory service, hospital library service; and 
field library service to outposts, maneuver areas, and troops in 
transit and in combat. 


MANUAL ARTS AND CRAFTS SHOPS 


Most stations, both overseas and at home, are developing well- 
equipped crafts shops to provide for an increasing interest in photog- 
raphy, woodworking, plastics, leather, radio, model making, and 
other crafts. During the past year, there have been insistent demands 
for crafts shop facilities from overseas commands and the Army areas 
in the United States. In the past, Army-wide crafts contests and 
interservice photography contests created an intense amount of 
interest among the soldiers. These contests will be continued. 


MUSIC PROGRAMS 


Most men are interested in music and we encourage it as an impor- 
tant morale factor. We provide kits of Armed Forces song folios and 
orchestrations for monthly distribution to commands overseas and in 
the United States. These kits consist of eight popular songs with 
piano scores and are tremendously popular among the soldiers 


SOLDIER SHOWS 


We are emphasizing the soldier-show program wherein the soldiers 
are the actors, and may even be the authors and producers. The 
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soldier show continues to be one of the finest morale builders in the 
Army for participants and spectators alike and _ is constantly in 
demand. It is firmly established both in the United States and 
overseas. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Locally, other activities are sponsored which have local appeal. 
In general, Special Services will undertake any proper recreational 
activity which is desired by the soldiers and which will increase their 
satisfaction with their military environment. 


SPECIAL SERVICES SCHOOL 


The Special Services Department of The Adjutant General’s 
School at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., is conducted for both mili- 
tary and civilian personnel of the Army and Air Forces. 

For the fiscal vear 1952, the program for the welfare of enlisted men 
will require continued emphasis. Great importance is placed on these 
matters by the President of the United States, the Department of 
Defense, the Department of the Army, civilians, parents of soldiers, 
the churches, the press, and the country generally. 

We are prepared to explain and justify each item of the budget to 
the extent you desire. 


SCHEDULE OF OBLIGATIONS AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 
*(The following data was submitted for the record :) 


Welfare of enlisted men—Cumulative obligations and civilian employment for fiscal 
year 1951 as of Apr. 30, 1951 








Project | Title Cumulative Civilian | Obligations 


employees 


No. obligations on rolls 


Apr. 1-30 





Total obligations and employment $12, 800, 649 _ 3% d4l a. $1, 930, 124 


Special services activities... .._. See Se oe ede 6, 745, 022 | 1,461 | 1, 081, 788 





Athletic and recreational supplies, equipment, | 
and services.__.- 4, 065, 990 
Pay of civilian personnel performing special 
services duties in the United States 1, 048, 065 582 
Pay of librarians of the special services __-- 659, 014 352 | 93, 098 
Pay of civilian personnel eas special | } 
services duties overseas 971, 953 | 537 | 129, 072 














| Armed Forces information and education program_| —_3, 675, 336 





Armed Forces information and education per- | 
sonnel x 

Armed Forces information and education serv- | 
ices, supplies, and equipment - ics 





Army troop information and education programs 





Army troop information and education person- | 
nel } 


Army troop information and education serv ices, 
supplies, and equipment. - 








Mr. Manon. We know that you have been running this program 
for years. You must continue to run it or else the morale in the 
Armed Forces will deteriorate. It is an essential and wholesome 
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thing to do. Of course, it should be done properly and without a 
wastage of manpower or money, but it should be done. 
You are justifying the $8,861,000 request... 
You have projects 401, 402, 403, and 404. They are all relatively 
small. 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


I see that one of your larger items is for athletic equipment. How 
much money is requested for that? 

Colonel Smice.tow. For equipment, $250,000, and for athletic sup- 
plies, $2,000,000, or a total of $2,250,000. 

Mr. Manon. Equipment and supplies—there is a difference between 
equipment and supplies. 

Colonel SmiceLtow. The bulk of it is for supplies—baseball bats, 
gloves, basketballs, and footballs. 

Mr. Manon. We gave you some money in the fiscal year 1951 
basic budget, and also in one or more of the supplementals? 

Colonel Smicetow. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Although we are interested in the welfare of the en- 
listed man we do not want to be providing funds not required. 

Colonel Smicetow. No, sir. The funds that we have asked for 
are absolutely necessary for our program. They represent a decrease 
in the amount of funds that we received in the fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Manon. Why is there a decrease? 

Colonel SmiceLow. Two factors, sir: In the fiscal year 1952 it is 
not anticipated there will be as many camps reactivated or expanded 
as in 1951. 

Mr. Manon. You can carry over on the use of some of this? 

Colonel SmiceLow. Yes, and it will not be required for initial issue 
to those camps. 

Mr. Manon. Then you show what you are buying in the way of 
books, cloth-bound books. 

Colonel SmiceLtow. The cloth-bound books we are providing here 
amount to $495,000 for the basic libraries for the troop augmentation 
in Europe, plus $105,000 for cloth-bound book kits. 

Mr. Manon. You are buying recordings; are you not? 

Colonel SmicELow. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. We have spent hours here on previous occasions 
talking about the nature of these books. You are using the cheap 
paper-bound volumes. Who selects the books? 

Colonel Scorrer. They are selected in our office, generally—those 
that we provide. Of course, through local purchase any commander 
may buy, from his nonappropriated funds, further books. 

Mr. Manon. For good or bad, the soldiers are permitted to read 
the popular books that the American public is permitted to read? 

Colonel Scuerer. Yes. 


PAY OF.CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, UNITED STATES 


Mr. Manon. Under your project, “Pay of civilian personnel 
performing special services duties in the United States,’ you are 
requesting $1,753,000. What can you say in justification of that? 

Colonel SmigeLow. This project covers the salaries of clerical, 
service club personnel, technical and professional employees at 


84328—51-—pt. 223 
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military headquarters and at the local post level, which are essentia! 
for the effective over-all supervision and operation of the Special! 
Services recreational program in the continental United States. 

The increase in the fiscal year 1952 is necessitated by the employ- 
ment of personnel on a full-year basis rather than for a part of a year, 
as in fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Manon. Will you increase the personnel from June 30, 1951, 
during the fiscal year 1952? 

Colonel SmiceLtow. No; no additional positions are requested. 

Mr. Manon. At a typical station, how many people will be em- 
ployed under this program? 

Colonel SmicgkeLow. At a divisional size camp approximately 25 
individuals would be employed for the Special Service program. 

Mr. Manon. Is this number justified in the light of experience? 

Colonel SmiceLow. Yes, it is. It is a very nominal figure. 

Mr. Manon. Do you coordinate your activities in this entire field 
with the chaplain service? Is there any coordination between the 
religious activity and the information and educational activities? 

Colonel Scurrer. | believe that there is considerable coordination 
on the post level; not so much here in the Department of the Army, 
although we do coordinate, of course. 

On any post, there is usually a character-guidance council in which 
these special services officers, along with the chaplain and the infor- 
mation and educational officer, are members. 

Mr. Manon. There is some attempt to work together in making 
Army life more pleasant and profitable, morally and militarily? 

Colonel Scuerer. Yes. That is the aim of all of us in those three 
branches. 

Mr. Manon. How does the number of personnel in this field com- 
pare with your program during recent years, and during World War 
Il? Is there a special variation? 

Colonel SmicgeLow. No great difference, sir. The program has 
been supported by both appropriated and nonappropriated funds, 
and the personnel requirements are based upon the actual facilities 
required to be staffed—service clubs, libraries, and so forth. 


WELFARE ACTIVITIES IN KOREA 


Mr. Manon. Are there any great innovations or changes in the 
welfare program in the fiscal year 1952 as compared to 1951? 

Colonel SmigeLow. Yes. | would say in the case of Korea we 
have had a very fine program developed for the troops over there, 
which we did not have in the fiscal year 1950. 

Mr. Manon. You will continue the program? 

Colonel SmigeLow. Yes, we will. 

Mr. Manon. Generally, what is it? 

Colonel SmicgeLow. We provide free 16-millimeter motion pictures 
for the troops in Korea. We provide 240,000 paper-bound books per 
month for the troops in Korea. We provide magazines at the rate of 
256,000 per month. We have provided stationery for the troops in 
Korea. We have provided live entertainment. We have set up 
service clubs in Korea. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES DIRECT SUPPORT TO KOREA 


1. In discussing recreation in Korea, it should be realized that 
climatic conditions, terrain, and lack of indoor facilities, as well as 
the tactical situation, preclude organized programs except on a very 
small scale confined to relatively few areas. Even this limited activity 
has been flexible as dictated by the program of warfare. 

2. Direct Special Services support to Korea has been given very 
serious consideration in the preparation of all budget estimates for 
fiscal year 1951. The following statistics enumerate the direct Special 
Services support given to the Korean operation to date: 

(a) Free movies: Sixteen-millimeter motion pictures are being 
shown to the troops in Korea on a no admission charge basis. There 
are at present 642 16-millimeter projectors in operation and a well- 
established film library. Fifteen 16-millimeter prints of four different 
feature pictures each are received and distributed from this film 
library weekly. In addition, short subjects are also presented with 
ach feature film. The total attendance at these free movies amounts 
to approximately 2,400,000 per month in Korea. 

(6) Paper-bound books: One of the first and still one of the most 
important Special Services activities directly concerned with Korea 
was the providing of expendable reading material in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet troop demands. To meet this demand, the troops in 
Korea are now receiving 8,000 paper-bound book kits per month, 
each kit containing 30 titles, making a total of 240,000 paper-bound 
books per month. 

(c) Magazines: As of June 1, 1951, a total of 1,812,000 magazines 
have been distributed to the troops in Korea. These magazines are 
now being distributed at the rate of 256,000 per month in kits consist- 
ing of 48 different magazines. Newspapers are also included in these 
kits. 

(d) Stationery: With the start of hostilities in Korea and the deploy- 
ment of troops to that area, the need for writing materials for the 
troops became immediately apparent. As of this date 2,500,000 
packages of V-mail-tvpe stationery and 1,500,000 packages of post 
ecards have been distributed to the troops. A donation from the 
Pabst Brewing Co. of 100,000 writing portfolios, each containing 
writing paper, envelopes, and a pencil, have also been received and 
distributed to the troops in Korea. An additional donation of 300,000 
pieces of stationery have been received and distributed to the troops 
in Korea from the Paper Craft Corp., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(e) Athletic and recreational supplies: As indicated above, in view 
of the tactical situation organized programs of Special Services activi- 
ties in Korea were possible only on a very small scale. This, of course, 
indicated that Special Services athletic and recreational supplies 
should be issued down to and including the very smallest of units in 
order that the troops could have the supplies on hand whenever the 
tactical situation allowed time for recreation. There has been shipped 
from depot stocks in the Far East Command and the continental 
United States, approximately $700,000 of athletic and recreational 
supplies, including small games, softballs, volleyballs, footballs, 
basketballs, baseball and softball mitts, vollevball nets, hand-wound 
phonographs, V-dises, musical instruments, and craft kits. 
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(f) Service clubs: Service clubs have been established at Pusan. 
Taegu, Chinhae, and at airstrip at K-9. A service club was estab- 
blished at Inchon, but was abandoned when the United Nations forces 
withdrew from Inchon in December. These clubs staffed by qualifie«| 
service club directors, are serving large numbers of troops daily. 

(g) Clubmobiles: In addition to service clubs, there are eight club- 
mobiles in Korea assigned to combat divisions and the Fifth Air Force. 
Twenty more are planned for early delivery. The American Rei 
Cross is now staffing and operating these clubmobiles. Clubmobiles 
are especially constructed units, equipped with a public address system 
and phonograph and designed to provide a mobile kitchen for refreshi- 
ment service in the field. 

(h) Entertainment: Providing live shows in a country so devoid of 
entertainment potentialities was an immediate problem confronting 
Special Services in the early days of the Korean conflict. This was 
accentuated by the impracticibility of utilizing female personne! 
because of the dangers involved and the need for show units which 
could move with the troops and live under field conditions. This 
problem was solved with the move of the second Special Services 
platoon from Guam to Japan. Upon arrival in Japan the platoon was 
filled to authorized strength and equipment and sent to Korea. In 
addition, authority was obtained to activate one Special Services 
company, less the one platoon. In the Far East Command these 
personnel were equipped and trained in the primary MOS duties of 
projectionist, library assistant, entertainment specialist, and so forth. 
As a result, each platoon was able to produce balanced and well- 
rehearsed soldier show units which have been functioning continuous! 
in the Korean theater, both in rear areas and in the front lines. In 
addition to these soldier shows, several civilian celebrity-type shows 
have toured the Korean theater for the entertainment of the troops. 
One such show, Grandpa Jones and His Grandchildren, an all-star 
hillbilly entertainment troupe, recently completed a 15-day gratuitous 
tour of United Nations troops in Korea. The troupe presented as 
many as three shows per day during their rigorous tour of Korea. 
Produced by Mr. Connie B. Gay, one of the foremost hillbilly enter- 
tainment producers of the United States, the unit consisted of three 
entertainers, all top-notch in their field. During the tour the troupe 
presented 34 performances and played ‘to a total audience of 38,085 
soldiers and airmen. Seven combat divisions, 1 RCT, 2 corps head- 
quarters, 3 hospitals, 2 service commands, and Eighth Army Head- 
quarters were visited during the trip, which took place between 15 and 
29 March 1951. More of this type of entertainment can be expected 
to tour the Korean circuit. 

(i) Rest hotels: In addition to the mission of supplying the troops 
in Korea with the necessary recreational supplies, equipment, movies. 
etc., Special Services in Japan has the additional mission of providing 
rest hotels, where both officers and enlisted men are able to return 
to the Japanese mainland for periods of rest and recuperation. At 
present, the Japanese Logistical Command operates 23 of these rest 
hotels in Japan; and, as of this date, 300 personnel per day are ac- 
commodated on a rotation basis for periods of 5 days each. 

3. This very briefly summarizes the direct support given by Special 
Services to the combat troops in Korea. In dollar value this direct 
support amounts to approximately $2,270,000 in fiscal year 1951. . 
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The “0b i is by no means finished, and continued emphasis must_be 
placed on providing sufficient quantities of Special Services supplies 
and equipment to these men who are undergoing combat in very 
difficult climatic conditions. 


PAY OF LIBRARIANS 


Mr. Manon. Now, the ‘Pay of librarians,” $1,241,000, is being 
requested under project 403. That appears at page 211 of the justi- 
fications. Do you need librarians for this work—actually trained 
librarians at this salary? 

Colonel SmiceLow. Yes; we do, because the success of the library 
program depends upon the quality of the librarians in charge in order 
to provide the equivalent of public-library service in the Army. As 
a matter of fact, on a per capita cost basis, the cost of these librarians 
amounts to only 7% cents per soldier per month. It provides a fine 
service for the soldiers. 

Mr. Manon. Do the soldiers use these libraries and librarians very 
much? 

Colonel Smicetow. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What is their pay? 

Colonel SmiceLow. It depends upon their grade, but the average 
librarian will run approximately $3,100 to $3,825, depending upon the 
size of the post and the size of the library that she is employed in. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


Mr. Manon. Under project 404, “Pay of civilian personnel per- 
forming Spec ial Services duty overseas,’ you are requesting $2,206,000. 
What is the nature of this program? 

Colonel SmiceLow. This project covers pay of administrative, pro- 
fessional, and nonprofessional civilian personnel performing Special 
Services duties in oversea areas. Funds are requested for the clerical 
personnel required at each major oversea command, and sufficient 
technicians for programing, planning, and supervising recreational 
projec ts in connection with Special Services activities. 

The increase in the fiscal year 1952 is necessitated by the employ- 
ment on a full-year basis rather than for part of a year, as in fiscal 
year 1951. , 

Mr. Manon. We are sending additional troops overseas. Would 
that make more personnel necessary in the fiscal year 1952? 

Colonel SmrceLow. We are not asking for any additional positions 
in fiscal year 1952, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel, do you provide more recreation, proportion- 
ately, to your oversea installations than you do here in the United 
States? 

Colonel SmicgeLtow. Yes. In the fiscal year 1952 it is approximately 
1.8 times the United States rate, on a per capita basis. 

Mr. Rixey. I remember that some weeks ago, in an off-the-record 
com ission with General Binns of Ge rmany, General Williams of 
Japan, and Colonel Pile of Austria, that they all stressed the fact that 
we needed recreational facilities desperately i in the oversea installations. 


Do you have any experience to show that it pays off, both in morale 
and health? 
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Colonel Smigetow. Yes. Every commander in the field that we 
have ever talked to, and based upon the information that we have 
received from the field, has been very strongly in favor of a Special 
Services program. When General Piburn, the Special Services officer 
in the Far East Command, was here in Washington recently, he said 
that the effect upon the morale of the service was tremendous, and 
that the Special Services program was really indispensable to the 
morale of the troops. 

Mr. Ritey. There is also a considerable saving in hospital and 
medical attention from the standpoint of health? 

Colonel Smicetow. Yes. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much of this $10,212,500 has so far been obli- 
gated? 

Colonel SmiceLtow. As of the end of April, which is the latest 
complete figures we have, $6,745,022. 

Mr. Taser. I notice, in this set-up here on page 200, this year you 
had $645,225 for the oversea command and this year that seems to 
be eliminated. Where does that go? 

Colonel SmicELow. $645,000, sir, of the $645,225 was made avail- 
able to the Far East Command for local procurement to take care 
principally of the needs of the troops in Korea. In the fiscal year 
1952 we now have the pipeline set up, and those items will be pur- 
chased in the United States and put into the pipeline for the troops 
in Korea. 

NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taser. Is your civilian personnel going up? It seems to 
jump almost double in your oversea command. 

Colonel SmiceLow. In dollars, but not in positions. It is due to 
this fact: Because of the rapid expansion in the fiscal year 1951 the 
employees were hired and they were put on the payrolls in incre- 
ments, and they were not on the payrolls for a full year. The amount 
that we are requesting for 1952 represents the pay for a full year, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have on the rolls right now? 

Colonel SmigeLow. One thousand four hundred and sixty-one, sir, 
over-all. 

Mr. Taser. Where does that appear? 

Colonel SmicgeLow. That figure represents the actual number of 
persons on the payroll at the end of April 30, sir, and does not appear 
in the budget. The total positions that we are asking for amount 
to 1,667. 

Mr. Taser. Where does that appear? 

Colonel SmigeLow. That does not appear as a total in the budget, 
but it is a recapitulation of the totals of project 402, which is shown 
on page 210, representing 605 positions, and on page 212 for 414 
positions under project 403, and on page 214 for 648 positions for 
project 404. ' 


COMPARISON WITH WORLD WAR II ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. I was apparently in at least one war too soon; but, 
based upon that fact and other experience, I cannot help but feel 
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that during World War II, in many places, the Special Services 
activities were costing us far more than we were getting out of them; 
aid, from the reports that I got from the men in the service, they 
accepted them but they were not too enthusiastic, perhaps. Is it 
any different now? 

Colonel Scuerer. I think it is, sir. I would like to speak from 
my own fairly recent experience along that line. 

For 2 years | was commandant at the Adjutant General’s School, 
which is now at Fort Benjamin Harrison; and, although I had no 
authorization for Special Services people in my table of allowances 
of personnel, since that was supposely provided by the post, I found 
it necessary and advisable to take some people away from other jobs 
so to speak, and organize a Special Services section. That was be- 
fore I had any connection with the business at this end. 

I, as a commander, felt very strongly about giving a soldier, par- 
ticularly the students who were coming to our sc hool, something 
worth while to do in his off time. I felt that it was absolutel y in- 
cumbent upon me, and I know that I had better contented students 
who did their work in their classes because of a good athletic program. 
We built up a little library of our own. We tried to do what we could 
in the way of recreational trips. And I do not think the soldiers re- 
sented being coddled at all. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was not a matter so much of coddling as it was 
that a lot of these Special Services folk just did not seem to have 
much to do. The services were tremendously overstaffed, and that 
is why I asked the question: Is it any better now than it was then? 
I have not had an opportunity to go out and see any of these in past 
years. 

Colonel Scuerer. I think that you will probably find now that the 
Special Services people on any post are among the busiest people 
there are. They start early in the morning to get the facilities ready 
for use when other people are off duty, and continue until late in the 
evening. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, regarding equipment and supplies, you fur- 
nish them to the men when a lot of times they could take care of their 
own recreational activities. Sometimes they could do a better job 
for themselves than when someone else moves into the picture. 

What part do the chaplains play in the recreational activities now? 
There was a time when the chaplain was primarily responsible for 
recreational activities, and the supervision of them. 

Colonel Scorrer. Now, I would say that he does not play a very 
large part; that is, in the purely recreational activities. Such activi- 
ties as he may organize along that line might be in the formation of 
choirs, or off-duty trips of one sort or another of an educational nature, 
where he could come into our field; but, generally speaking, he does not 
attempt to organize recreation nowadays. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED 


Mr. Scrivner. In addition to your civilian personnel, how many 
personnel, military personnel, do you have engaged in the Special 
Services activities? 

Colonel Scherer. We are anticipating for the next fiscal year 
approximately 500 officers and 2,100 enlisted personnel. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Will that be their sole and exclusive militar, 
activity? 

Colonel Scuserer. Yes, full time. ; 

Mr. Scrivner. What will be the nature of the work of the officers? 

Colonel Scuerer. Generally supervisory, to give us the proper 
leadership in the program, to lay out the activities at particular 
installations, to supervise the use of facilities, to assist in instructing 
in various sports, crafts, and theatrical productions and music. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are they brought into the service and commissionce«| 
because of the particular abilities and skills they have in those lines 
of activity, or do you take someone who has been primarily engage! 
in military and try to transplant him into that field? 

Colonel Scnrrer. We have largely people of the first category, sir, 
left over, I should say, from World War II, when we did commission 
a great many people simply because of their qualifications in the 
recreational field. There are large numbers of those still on active 
duty. There has been no program of recruiting since the war to 
attract that type of people particularly. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do your 2,100 enlisted men do? 

Colonel ScuererR. They are engaged in the same type of duty as 
the officers except at a level where they are more likely to be partici- 
pating as athletic directors. A great many are in that field and in 
soldier shows. A very few of them work in the libraries. They are 
generally assistant supervisors, and assistants to the Special Services 
officers. 

USE OF NONAPPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. In addition to the appropriated funds, you are 


still making use of nonappropriated funds for Special Services? 

Colonel Scnerer. Yes. The proportion that we anticipate for the 
fiscal year 1952 is about 60 percent of our program support from non- 
appropriated funds and about 40 percent from appropriated. 

Mr. Scrivner. By “nonappropriated”’ you are referring particu- 
larly to the profits made from your canteens and post exchanges? 

Colonel Scuerer. And the motion picture service. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the average cost per man out of the appro- 
priated funds for this recreational activity? 

Colonel Scuersr. Fifty-three cents per man per month from appro- 
priated funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. About $6 a year. 

Colonel ScoerER. $6.40 per year. 
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WepneEspay, JUNE 13, 1951. 
ARMED Forces INFORMATION AND EpucatTion ProGRAM 


WITNESSES 


CAPT. J. J. ODONNELL, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF, EDUCATION 
BRANCH, ARMED FORCES INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 
DIVISION 

cOL. TOM B. BLOCKER, CHIEF, INFORMATION BRANCH, ARMED 
FORCES INFORMATION AND EDUCATION DIVISION 

LT. COL. CHARLES G. KAISER, FISCAL OFFICER, ARMED FORCES 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATION DIVISION 


Mr. SHepparp. We will now take up the item of ‘Armed Forces 
information and education program.” 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


For project 506, “‘Armed Forces information and _ education 
personnel,” I see that you are asking in the fiscal year 1952 for 
$1,762,000 as against $1,500,000 in 1951. You may make a statement 
pertaining to the increase. You may take up your items in sequence 
as they are reflected on page 217 because they compose the total 
requested. 

olonel Katser. The $262,000 increase in each case, except for 
the Armed Forces Institute, is the result of full-time employment 
anticipated during the year rather than part-time employment, as 
was the case in 1951. These additional people were employed in 
increments during the year with the result that they were paid for 
only a part of the year. 

In 1952 they will be employed full time with a resulting increase in 
the funds required. There are no additional positions asked for except 
in the case of the United States Armed Forces Institute, where 25 
additional positions are requested. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you mean civilian positions? 

Colonel Kaiser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHeprparp. What is the ratio of pay involved for the 25? 

Colonel Katsrer. The average salary is about $2,950. 

Mr. SHepparp. What will be the duty of those people? 

Colonel Kaiser. They will be employed in various clerical positions 
at the United States Armed Forces Institute in connection with lesson 
service, accreditation, record keeping, stock keeping, and various 
clerical duties resulting from the increased school load. 

Mr. SHepparpb. What is the amount of your increased load as com- 
pared with 1951? 

Colonel Kaiser. The increased load on a man-year basis? 

Mr. SHepparpb. Percentagewise? 

Colonel Karser. Approximately 45 percent. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What is your answer with respect to the Los 
Angeles branch office? 

Colonel Katser. The increase is entirely due to full employment. 
There are no more people to be employed out there. One hundred 
and twenty-six positions are authorized for 1951, and the same is re- 
quested for 1952. 
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Mr. SHepparp. What is the explanation for the New York branch 
office? 

Colonel Kaiser. The same, 17 positions in both years. 

Mr. SuepparpD. How about your depot branch? 

Colonel Kaiser. No change there; six positions each year. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. We will now take up project 507, ‘Supplies and 
equipment,’’ where you are asking for $3,974,000. That project is 
broken down into a series of operations. 

Colonel Kaiser. We can treat that item by item, if you wish, or 
on page 215 there is a summary. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Give me the summary. It should cover the sub- 
ject matter. 

Colonel Kartser. The total increase is $674,000, of which $412,000 
is applied to operating supplies, equipment, and other operating costs. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, those costs include the following: 
“Educational supplies and materials,’ $497,500? 

Colonel Kaiser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Lesson service, $78,000? 

Colonel Kaiser. Right. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You have a cut in radio programs of $113,000? 

Colonel Katsrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And a cut in radio equipment of $125,000? 

Colonel Kaismr. Correct. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Other operating costs, $74,500. What do you 
mean by “Other operating costs’’? ‘ 

Colonel! Kartser. Those are scattered over all four installations in 
a number of different items. It would include transportation charges, 
office supplies, additional equipment for the people up at USAF, 
and things like that. They run into every ramification of the 
operations. 

Mr. Taner. Why the increase in project 507? 

Colonel Kaiser. The program actually increased in 1951 along 
with the increase in the size of the Armed Forces—the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force. That increase was spaced throughout. the 
vear by various increments. It will continue in 1952 on a full basis. 
For example, the man-years in 1952 will be about 45 percent higher 
than in 1951. 

Mr. Taner. The Armed Forces Information School, what is that? 

Colonel Katsrr. That is a school for the purpose of training officers 
in their duties as public relations officers and as information and 
education officers. It is located at Fort Slocum, N. Y. 

Mr. Taner. What do they do there? 

Colone! Katser. They give training. 

Captain O’DonneELL. They train them in the educational curricu- 
lum in the off-duty program. They train them as discussion leaders 
and how to utilize the information program, and they train them in 
public relations duties. 
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ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 


Mr. Taser. What about this United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute? What is that? 

Captain O’Donnetit. USAFI provides the educational services for 
the Armed Forees—the Army, the Navy and the Air Force. 

Mr. Taser. What do they do? 

Captain O’Donne i. They provide the civilian type education— 
academic, technical and vocational study for the Army, Navy and the 
Air Force off-duty programs for the personnel in those services, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This program we are discussing now is for all the 
Armed Forces? 

Captain O’DonNeELL. Yes, off duty, voluntary educational pro- 
gram, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is the only place that we find a request for 
funds? It is not a joint venture in which the Navy will ask for some, 
the Army some, and the Air Force some? , 

Colonel Kaiser. There will be other requests contained in the Army 
budget. They are scattered through the departmental personnel, 
departmental salaries, printing and reproduction because the law 
requires that those items be concentrated in certain appropriations 
for presentation to the Congress. 

Mr. Scrivner. So this does not give us a full picture of the cost of 
the operation? 

Colonel Kaiser. No, sir, but there will be no duplication. 

Mr. Scrivner. But this is for all the Armed Forces? 

Colonel Kaiser. These are the materials for all the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, distinguish, if vou will, please, the difference 
between “information” and ‘“education.”’ 

Captain O’DonNeLL. Education, as used here, contemplates the 
type of education fhat you get in grammar schools, high schools, and 
colleges. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, what you are talking about is cor- 
respondence courses. 

Colonel Kaiser. Some of this is for correspondence courses. 

Mr. Secrtvner. Which? 

Colonel Kaiser. Some of it is self-study and some of it is for corre- 
spondence courses. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do your instructors come from? 

Colonel Katser. The University of Wisconsin for the corre- 
spondence work. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is primarily a correspondence course. 

Colonel Kaiser. Partly correspondence, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is it not correspondence? 

Colonel Katser. We provide the materials for correspondence 
courses, which are handled through the University of Wisconsin 
where the United States Armed Forces Institute is located. In addi- 
tion, we provide materials to the Army, the Navy and the Air Force * 
who run local group study classes on their own posts, camps, stations 
or ships. They provide the instructors from their own funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was trving to find out. 

What is the definition of ‘information?’ 

Captain O’Donne ut. Information deals with those materials which 
teach the soldier a better understanding of the current situations, 
and help him understand those affairs that pertain to him as a citizen 
and a soldier. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Who prepares them? 

Colonel BLtocker. The information program is distinguished from 
the education program in that it comprises all the media of informa- 
tion. Weuse everything. We use the printed word, motion pictures, 
radio. We provide clip service for unit newspapers, and every media 
that will inform personnel. We operate snmcediiy in four areas—the 
importance and obligations and responsibilities of the individual, the 
Armed Forces, their mission and interrelations, the American way of 
life as it is commonly called, democracy, and information about citizen- 
ship, and so forth, and national and international affairs, as they are 
of importance to the individual. 

Mr. Scrivner. The important part of it is who prepares it and how 
is it slanted? 

Colonel BLocker. It is not slanted. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was slanted during World War II many times. 

Colonel Biocker. A change has taken place. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any examples of any of your pamphlets 
that you are getting out now? 

Colonel Biocker. I can provide them for you. 

Mr. Scrivner. | would like to look at some of them because some 
that were put out during World Wars I and II were rotten. 

Colonel Biocker. I would not want to comment on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not asking you to. That is my comment, 
because I looked at them. I read them, studied them, and I was 
astounded sometimes at what was going out to the troops. 

Colonel Biocxer. I will be glad to give you anything that we are 
putting out. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will be glad to see some samples. 

Colonel BLocker. It is of an impartial character. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I run into anything in the program now similar 
to that which came out in World War I], you and I will have another 
conversation. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Can you give me the obligations to the 30th of April 
out of the $5,000,000? 

Colonel Katser. About $3,700,000; roughly 73 to 74 percent. 

Mr. Suepparp. In relation to projects 506 and 507 versus those of 
508 and 509, in reading your title, I am a bit confused, General Decker. 
I find in 506, ‘Armed Forces information and educational personnel” ’; 
in 507, ‘“‘Armed Forces information and education services, supplies 


’ 


and equipment,” and in the next two projects, 508 and 509, “Army 
troop information and educational personnel” and ‘“‘Army troop 
information and education services, supplies and equipment.” 

Is it to be interpreted that you are drawing a line of demarcation 
as between the Armed Forces and the Army troops? 

General Decker. That is correct. The line of demarcation is 
drawn at the point where we feel it is beneficial to combine certain 
aspects of the information and education program and handle them 
by an Armed Forces agency which can coordinate certain functions 
pertaining to each of the three services. 

Projects 508 and 509 are the Army segment of that program. The 
Air Force and the Navy have similar segments of their own program 

Mr. Suepparp. It all winds up under one cognizance? 

General Decker. That is correct. 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 13, 1951. 


Army Troop INFORMATION AND EpvucaTIoN PROGRAMS 


WITNESSES 


COL. 8. Y. McGIFFERT, CHIEF, TROOP INFORMATION AND EDU- 
CATION DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF INFORMATION 

CAPT. E. E. OAKES, Jr.. BUDGET OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF 
INFORMATION 


Mr. Suepparp. We will proceed to the next project, 508, “Army 
troop information and education programs.”’ 

Colonel McGirrert. Gentlemen, the troop information and educa- 
tion programs are administered by the Troop Information and Educa- 
tion Division, Office of the Chief of Information. This Division 
provides materials for those programs which are peculiar to the De- 
partment of the Army. In addition to these materials, the program 
utilizes services and materials provided by Armed Forces Information 
and Education Division, Office of the Secretary of Defense. Policy di- 
rection for such information and education matters as are common to 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force is also provided by the Armed Forces 
Information and Education \ivision, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The troop information program is designed to increase the efficiency 
of the Army by aiding in the mental preparation of individuals to 
perform military duties. This program utilizes the following means: 

1. Discussion periods: These periods are designed to make available 
to the soldier factual material which will assist in answering his ques- 
tions as to why he is doing what he is doing, and to provide him with 
an opportunity to freely discuss this material. These periods are 
conducted as informally as is practicable and cover the following 
areas: ; 

(a) Basic training talks: A series of conferences for the new soldier 
to assist him in his transition from civilian to military life during basic 
training. These talks are prepared by the Department of the Army. 

(b) , (eet information conference: A discussion period based on 
current Armed forces Talks, prepared by Armed Forces Information 
and Education Division, Office of the Secretary of Defense, on material 
prepared by the Troop Information and Education Division (TI&E), 
Department of the Army; or on material of local military application. 
Those periods are designed to keep the soldier abreast of events which 
have bearing on his military activities and explain why he is training 
to fight. 

(c) Oversea orientation: These periods are based on material 
prepared by the Troop Information and Education Division, Office 
of the Chief of Information and are conducted at ports of embarkation 
to assist the soldier in understanding why he is to perform military 
service in the area to which he is to be sent, and to prepare him, 
mentally, for the particular type of service which he is most likely to 
perform. ; 

(7) Oversea troop information conference: This period is based on 
Armed Forces Talks, on material prepared by the Department of the 
Army, and on material prepared by the oversea command. The 
latter material is prepared to meet informational needs which are 
peculiar to the specific oversea command. 
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(e) Discussion periods for officers: These periods are conducted 
monthly for officers in addition to the troop information conferences 
and are based on the pamphlet Officers’ Call, published by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. These periods are designed to improve the officer 
capabilities and understanding of his responsibilities as an officer. 

2. Army newspapers: These include the Stars-and-Stripes type 
newspapers overseas and post and unit newspapers published by 
Army units both in the continental United States and overseas. 
Stars-and-Stripes type newspapers provide general news coverage for 
troops overseas comparable to that provided by commercial news- 
papers in the United States. These papers are published from 
nonappropriated funds. 

3. Report to the Army: A news letter containing current informa- 
tion of military nature which is distributed to all components of the 
Army. 

4. Radio networks.—English language radio networks are operated 
as a part of the troop information program in those oversea areas 
where American radio broadcasts are not otherwise available. The 
American Forces Network, operating 6 broadcasting stations and 24 
transmitting stations in Germany, and the Far East Network, operat- 
ing 15 stations in Japan and Korea, are examples of such networks. 
These networks provide soldiers in oversea commands with decom- 
mercialized programs prepared by the Armed Forces Radio Service 
as well as the local programs produced within the theater. News and 
troop information material make up approximately 18 percent of the 
radio time; the remainder of the time is utilized for American pro- 
grams of popular music, sports, and other entertainment. programs. 
These networks are presently operated in the European Command, 
Far East Command, Caribbean, Austria and Trieste under Army 
supervision. 

The Army education program is primarily an off-duty program 
which provides educational opportunity for servicemen who desire it, 
in order to raise the educational level of the Army and provide con- 
tinuing educational opportunities comparable to those available in 
civilian life. The subjects are generally limited to those academic 
subjects which provide a basis for increasing the soldier’s capacity 
for training. This program provides the following levels of education: 

1. Basic education which assists a soldier in securing a fifth-grade 
certificate. This teaches him to read and write English. Emphasis 
is placed on this level during the present emergency. 

2. Intermediate education assists the soldier in attaining an eighth- 
grade certificate. This type of education as well as that of the basic 
level is conducted on or near military posts, utilizing texts available 
through United States Armed Forces Institute. Instructors are pro- 
cured through local civilian school systems on a part-time basis where 
available. ependents of military personnel and soldiers are also 
utilized as instructors for these classes. 

3. High school education: Education offered at this level is com- 
parable to that offered at civilian high schools and is provided both 
through United States Armed Forces Institute correspondence courses 
and locally conducted classes. 

4. College education: College courses are made available through 
United States Armed Forces Institute and the services of cooperating 
universities. Such courses are provided in Eurépe through the cooper- 
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ation of the University of Maryland and in the Far East Command 
through the assistance of the University of California. A similar 
arrangement is being made with Louisiana State University for troops 
in the Caribbean area. Officers are encouraged to secure at least 2 
years of college; however all military personnel who are educationally 
qualified are eligible for and many participate in these educational 
opportunities. The Army pays not to exceed 75 percent of the tuition; 
the remainder of the tuition and additional costs such as laboratory 
fees are borne by the individual. 

The amount appropriated for these programs for fiscal year 1951 
was $3,652,000. The amount requested for fiscal year 1952 is $5,- 
403,000. ‘The increase is requested to provide for a continuation of 
the civilian employment level pianned for June 30, 1951, and to pro- 
vide information and educational opportunities for the increased man- 
year strength of the Army including the deployment of additional 
troops to Europe. 

PERSONNEL 

Mr. SHepparp. Your estimate for 1952 for personnel is $3,182,000 
as against $2,395,000 for 1951. Will you give us an explanation of 
the increase? 

Captain Oakes. The increase, sir, as stated in the other programs, 
represents full man-years of employment during fiscal year 1952. The 
increase during fiscal year 1951 has been a gradual one, but we have 
been adding positions constantly. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the total number of positions that you 
have added, and contemplate adding? 

Captain Oakes. As noted on page 238, we have provided for 922 
positions during the fiscal year 1952 with 828 man-years. It is ex- 
pected that we will use the full 828 man-years during the fiscal year 
1952. 

‘ Mr. Suepparp. Is that due to an excess load of operation? 

Captain Oaxkegs. It is to provide for the increased man-years of the 
total Army, the increased installations, and to a certain extent, through 
a lack of nonappropriated funds. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is this in proportion to your increase, percentage- 
wise, of personnel? 

Captain Oakes. The increase in funds is proportionate to the 
increase in personnel, directly. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see. And in the same breath it would be in 
proportion to the increase of your total military load? 

Captain Oakes. Considering also, sir, the new posts, camps, and 
stations that have to be provided, and particularly in the Far East 
Command absorbing some employees that had previously been 
carried on a nonappropriated fund basis. 

Mr. Sueprparp. What is your unexpended balance as of the most 
recent date you have with reference to project 508, your $3,182,000? 

Captain Oaxkgs. The figure for our unexpended balance is not avail- 
able. We do have the obligations as of April 30,1951. That amount 
is $1,586,000. As of that same date we had 587 employees on the rolls. 
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SERVICES, SUPPLIES, AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item, project No. 509, “Army 
troop information and education, services, supplies and equipment.’’ 

Captain Oakes. The increase in fiscal year 1952 is approximate] 
$1,000,000. The major portion of that is going to provide radio- 
transmission equipment in three principal areas, in the European 
Command, in the Caribbean Command, and in the Far Eastern 
Command. In the European Command particularly you have a 
much wider area to cover to service troops with radio. 

Mr. SHepparp. What percentage of the total appropriation in- 
crease you are requesting is going into commercial communication 
upon which the cost is already set? 

Captain Oakes. Iam sorry. I do not follow your question. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you utilizing any commercial services in these 
expenditures vou are presently requesting? 

Captain Oakes. No, sir. The radio networks are operated ex- 
clusively by the Army in the occupied areas either in the Far Eastern 
Command or the occupied zones of Europe. There are no com- 
parable commercial facilities. The only things there are local sta- 
tions broadcasting in German—German language stations. This is 
the only radio service available. 

Mr. SuepparD. The thing which prompted my inquiry was the 
language at the bottom of page 229 “For commercial communications 
incident to radio broadcast network operations.” 

Captain Oakes. That represents payments in Austria, where you 
have to use small booster stations. It is our aim to save overhead 
by carrying these programs to small booster stations. In Austria, we 
are on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Mr. SHepparD. Then you do use commercial operations in this 
function? 

Captain Oaxgs. Yes, sir. 

Colonel McGirrrrr. That is right. We also have another line 
that we carry down to Trieste, which goes through foreign commercia! 
channels. 

Mr. Suepparp. What proportion of the requested appropriation 
we have under consideration goes into payments for commercia! 
operations as against other types of operations or those of the 
Government? 

Captain Oakes. Approximately $1,000. 

Colonel McGirrerr. It is $1,000 there, but it is more down 
at Trieste. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it a total of $5,000, or more? 

Colonel McGirrrertr. Not more. 

Captain Oakes. Nowhere near that. 

Colonel McGirrerr. At no place do we use commercial communica- 
tions unless we do not have power or the command is very small, and 
we try to give the people down at Trieste the benefit of the good pro- 
grams that are up in Germany. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Give me the obligations on that last figure of 
$1,257,000. 

Captain Oakes. The obligations as of April 30 were $795,000. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1951. 
ENGINEER SERVICE, ARMY 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. G. J. NOLD, ACTING DEPUTY CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

BRIG. GEN. G. E. TEXTOR, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

COL. R. E. M. DES ISLETS, ENGINEER COMPTROLLER 

COL. R. G. LOVETT, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS FOR MILI- 
TARY SUPPLY AND PROCUREMENT 

COL. K. R. BARNEY, CHIEF, REPAIRS AND UTILITIES DIVISION 

K. E. TURNER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR BUDGET, REPAIRS, AND 
UTILITIES 

Fr. S. POORMAN, DEPUTY CHIEF, ENGINEERING DIVISION, MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION 

COL. J. G. LADD, COMMANDING OFFICER, ARMY MAP SERVICE 

LT. COL. F. B. HALL, CHIEF, ENGINEER INTELLIGENCE DIVISION 

G. F. MEIER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF REAL ESTATE 

MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER 

COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MANPOWER BRANCH 

MAJ. GEN. W. O. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G4 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate | $301, 678, 867 |$1,289,902,500 |$1, 201, 049, 000 
Transferred from ‘*Emergency fund, Office of Secretary of 
Defense,’ pursuant to Public Law 843 6, 211, 000 
Transferred to— 
Bee er and operations, Air Force,” pursuant to 
5 U. . 626__- . F —915, 000 — 150, 000 
fe Ay service, Army,” pay of the Army, pursuant tc | 
Public Law 583 ____- ike ‘ | —17, 500, 000 } 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate woul 263, 867 | 295, 963. , 500 \ 1, 201. 049. 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc. 106) i 248, 252, 000 


Revised appropriation or estimate - - | 283, 263, 867 , 544, 215 5, 500 | “1, 201, 049, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- } 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) | —1, 916, 061 | ; 3 
Obligations incurred ---...._-- 281, 347, 806 |1, 544, 215, 500 | 1, 201, 049, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | 
“Contingencies of the Army” edie 1, 195, 471 | _- 
‘Finance service, Army,”’ pay of the Army | ke ee ee cee 
“Quartermaster service, Army’’: 
Regular supplies of the Army_---- 2, 031, 342 
Clothing and equipage ___- kes : 8, 038 | 
Incidental expenses of the Army_.--- . 664, 616 
‘Transportation service, Army ry, ‘ 528, 220 ‘ 
“Signal service of the Army”’-_- 109, 160 | _- 
“Medical and hospital dep: artment, Army’ ; R34 
“Ordnance service and supplie s, Army”’-_- Eee :. Se. 
“C hemical service, Army”. - | 931, 716 362, 783 
“Training and operation, Army field forces” : ; } | 5 Se j 
‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’__- | 3. 000 13, “000 | 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Contingencies of the Army’’.__...._.--_- | 98, 500 
“Quartermaster service, eh a 
Regular supplies of the Army-_-.....---.-...-.--.. b O00 fen 
Clothing and equipage___- oo aa ae , 9, 091 
Incidental expenses of the Army- 
“Transportation service, Army’’..........-- 510, 888 
“Signal service of the Army”’ beter eo : 
‘Medical and hospital department, Army”’ 
“Ordnance service and supplies, Army” ‘ 
“Chemical service, Army”. ‘ . 435, 8¢ —151, 052 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force” 


Total direct obligations. ; 200, 875, 337 |1, 544, 440, 231 | 1, 201, 049. 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed... __- . 380, 665 15, 009, 000 12. 600, 000 


Total obligations. _. 209, 256, 002 |1, 559, 440, 231 | 1, 213, 049, 00) 


84328—51—pt. 2——_24 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Industrial mobilization and nrocurement planning. --- 
2. Procurement of engineer military — sand equipment 
3. Army repairs and utilities 

. Real estate activities te RS 

. Repair and maintenance of engineer military equipment 


}. Storage and issue of engineer military supplies and equip- 


ment 
. Engineer operations 
. Military surveys and maps 
. Operation of engineer schools 
. Engineer field training 
. Research and development 


Total direct obligations. 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Industrial mobilization and procurement planning. 
Procurement of engineer military supplies and e ee 
Army repairs and utilities Y 

. Real estate activities 
Revair and maintenance of engineer military equipment 

i. Storage and issue of engineer military anes and equip- 

ment a oe 

. Engineer onerations____- 

. Research and de velopment... 


Tota! reimbursable obligations.. 


Total ob'igations.—. __..-- 


1950 actual 


$2, 825, 431 

19, 884, 215 | 
202, 083, 280 | 
10, 242,911 | 
20, 282, 556 | 


9, 242, 171 | 
6, 375, 640 
2, 890, 247 
956, 345 
169, 111 
5, 923, 430 


290, 875, 337 


10, 471 


80,110 | 


7, 604, 141 | 
143, 343 | 
35, 085 | 


415, 524 | 


8, 380, 665. 


1951 estimate | 1952 


$5, 105, 874 | 
742, 370, 979 | 
561, 262, 948 | 
25, 000, 000 | 
131, 380, 000 | 
| 
000 | 
300 | 
000 

700 

930 | 
500 


24, 090, 
8, 214, 
29, 000, 
1, 624, 
905, 
15,575, 


11, 544, 440, 231 | 


1, 500, 
12, 250, 000 | 
200, 000 | 
150, 000 | 


600, 
300, 


000 
000 | 


15 000, 000. 


000 | 


estimate 


$4, 171, 000 
432, 086, 000 
441, 380, 000 

35, 443, 000 
179, 223, 000 


36, 000, 000 
7, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 
2, 527, 090 
, 200, 000 
. 019, 000 


, 049, 000 


, 000, 800 
9, 930, 000 
160, 00 
110, 000 


550, 000 
250, 000 


12, 000, 000 





299, 256, 002 





1, 559, 440, 231 


| 1, 213, 049, 000 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Corps OF ENGINEERS 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of ail employees 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary ym sitions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Net personal service obligations 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

10 Lands and structures. 

13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 


290, 


1950 actual 


$44, 454 
659 | 
42, 259 


$120, 603, 923 


1, 484, 900 | 


463,112 |_ 


4, 305, 000 | 


i 26, 856, 935° | 
708, 075 


21, 209, 835 
74, 713 | 
60, 810, 386 | 
69, 137, 000 
6, 440, 870 
4, 491, 651 | 
7 


| 
‘ 


, 188. 176 


1951 estimate 


$73, 811 
4,981 { 
66, 542 


$181, 931, O97 
16, 019, 420 | 


10, 209, 000 
208, 159, 517 
733, 950° 


207, “425, 567 | 


204, 023, 767 
3, 740, 569 | 

24, 409, 836 
80, 156 | 


392, O81, 747 
3, 598, 716 
25, 800 | 
334, 576 | 


Ae 543, £ 231 


$261, 329, 


27 79, 1 730, 


1952 estimate 


, 508 
2, 221 
. 683 


171 
775 
500 
000 


7, 597, 
1, 003, 
10, 447, 


280, 377, 
617, 


446 
000 


446 


276, 741, 956 
1, 035, 
16, : 
1, 741, 


1, 195, 67, 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


: Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 2 estimate 
mate 


Corps OF ENGINEERS—Continued 


1 REIMRMRSARLE ORLIGATIONS 
‘1, 000 


6, O00 
0, OOO 
3, 000 
3, 000 


0} Personal services e $2. 376. 494 
Travel 20, 140 56, 000 43. 500 
Transportation of things 87, 782 241, 200 132, 000 
Rents and utility services 3 , 422, 526 . 441, 000 2, 095, 500 
Other contractual services ‘ 2, 114, 930 3, 202, 400 2. 771. 000 
Supplies and materials , 684, 647 , 323, 000 3, 024, 000 
Equipment , 674, 146 330, 000 , 046, 000 


Taxes and assessments 4, 600 29, 000 


$3, 401, 800 $2, 859, 000 


10, 000 
10, OOO 
1), OOO 
7, OW) 
10, OOO 


Total reimbursable obligations , 380, 665 
9, 000 


15, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 


Total obligations _. a 298, 568, 841 


1, 558, 562, 231 , 207, 657, 000 
9, 000 


OCATION TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 
N 000 Total number of permanent positions. 112 
0, 00 Full-time equivalent of all other positions > 19 
0, 000 Average number of all employees 124 
0, 000 01 Personal services: — 
0, 000 Permanent positions i $461, 723 000 $3, 614, 630 
: Part-time and temporary positions 56, 441 000 56, 185 
cr Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 774 13, 885 
Payment above basic rates ‘ 9, 099 . 000 10, 000 


19, 000 : Total personal services 529, 037 378, 000 
lravel_.. ; " 57, O89 
~— 8 Transportation of things 
Communication services 4, 700 19, 600 
Rents and utility services ; , 800 | 5, 000 
Printing and reproduction 200 
—- Other contractual services d 100 
Supplies and materials ROO 
Equipment 2, 800 439, 900 
- 5 Taxes and assessments 600 31, 800 


, 694, 700 
, 000 354, 400 
», OOO 25, 000 


imate 


Total obligations 78, 000 5, 392, 000 


SUMMARY 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


lotal number of permanent positions " 3, 981 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions : ; 5, 002 
Average number of all employees 36, 698 
Personal service obligations: 

Permanent positions $121, 065,646 | $182, 529, 097 $264, 943, 801 
Part-time and temporary positions j 1, 541, 341 16, O88, 420 , 653, 960 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base : 464, 886 017, 385 
Payment above basic rates Po ‘ yy 4,314, 099 10, 220, 000 . 457, 000 


Total personal service obligations _- : 127, 385, 972 208, 837, 517 O72, 146 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence ‘ 708, O75 733, 950 


647, 000 


Net personal service obligations i i 126, 677, 897 


208, 103, 567 , 425, 146 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services ao. ; 124, 301, 403 204, 701, 767 

Travel... : whe > ee BAB 2, 065, 433 3, 810, 569 

Transportation of things : 2, 213, 418 24, 415, 836 

Communication services 5 ae ; 31, 122 86, 856 

Rents and utility services ; i chide sx kel 21, 211, 387 42, 982, 926 

Printing and reproduction Sid Gs Ht 7 74, 939 502, 304 406, 100 

Other contractual services ae Fat i Gas! 60,843,119 | 325, 236, 190 560, 134 

Supplies and materials sa Re TAY i 69,152,728 | 546, 609, 544 244, 236 

Equipment 6,483,100 | 392, 134. 547 277, 181, 856 

Lands and structures i ss a aeyenn _ 4, 491, 651 3, 598, 716 , 035, 000 

Refunds, awards and indemnities ‘ sae 7, 037 25, 800 16, 200 

Taxes and assessments Feo nddubabndeutostints tib bs 335, 176 773, 287 
Total direct obligations X doe i i 290, 875, 337 1, 544, 440, 231 | 1, 201, 049, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 











Summary—Continued 


Object classification 1949 actual | 1950 estimate | 1951 estimate 
vy 
| 
| 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


E 


$2, 859, 000 
43, SOO 
132, 000 

2, 095, 500 
2, 771, 000 
3, 024, 000 
1, 046, 000 
29, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations . 5 5, 000, 12, 000, 000 


Personal services $2, 376, 494 | $3, 
Travel. peuets co nentgenedhdacehdbes eae 20, 140 
Transportation of things. a a 
Rents and utility services... 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials_.....................---. BEES P. ww 
Equipment____- sane 

Taxes and assessments__ 


ated 
nw 
= 


~B88tes 
SESSSSE5 




















Pe is oa Hi he ccc cdc osenscaksanseca y 1, 213, 049, 000 





Mr. Manon. We will take up now the engineer service of the Army. 
General, would you like to proceed with your general statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Notp. Mr. Chairman, this constitutes a summary, and the 
chart in front of you has something to do with the features. 

The “Engineer Service, Army,”’ budget for the fiscal year 1952 amounts 
to $1,201,049,000. This covers all of the activities which are required 
in furnishing engineer support to the Army except the construction of 
new facilities and the purchase of real estate. These last two items 
are covered in separate authorizing legislation. 

The 1952 requirements of $1,201,049,000 for the ‘‘Engineer Service, 
Army,”’ budget compares with the 1951 total of $1,544 ,440,000 and the 
1950 total of $290,875,000. A similar comparison of each budget 
project is shown on Chart 1. 

This chart does not show the first 3 figures given in the sum total, 
but it does break it down into 11 projects. Of those, No. 120, ‘“‘Pro- 
curement of engineer and military supplies and equipment’’; No. 320, 
‘“‘Army repairs and utilities’; and No. 410, “Repair and maintenance 
of engineer military equipment,’’ are the major items. 

Funds budgeted for four of these projects are lower for 1952 than 
they were for 1951. These are projects 110, ‘Industrial mobilization 
and procurement planning’’; 120, ‘‘Procurement of engineer military 
supplies and equipment’’; 320, ‘‘Army repairs and utilities’; and 430, 
“Engineer operations.”” The major reductions result from two sepa- 
rate factors: first, this budget does not include Korean activities, and, 
second, the program for rehabilitating Army installations was a large 
item in the 1951 budget but one for which no funds are requested for 
the coming fiscal year. No provision is made in this estimate to 
finance the costs of ‘‘pay-as-you-go”’ in Japan. 

The seven remaining projects, as shown on chart 1, require more 
funds for 1952 than they did for 1951. 

These are projects 330, “Real-estate activities” which provides for 
leasing of privately ow ned properties ; 410, “Repair and maintenance 
of engineer military equipment” through which the total requirements 
of new procurement are materially reduced by repairing and rebuild- 
ing the heavy, expensive items of equipment that our engineering 
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forces use; project 420, “Storage and issue of engineer military supplies 
and equipment,” through which we will carry out the expanded depot 
activities; project 440, ‘Military surveys and maps,’ which provides 
for the mapping program conducted by the Army for all of the defense 
agencies; project 510, “Operation of the engineer school,” through 
which some 30,000 students will be trained; project 520, “Engineer 
field training,’ through which training supplies may be procured 
locally by units on field exercises and for pay of equipment instructors; 
and project 610, “Research and development,” which will provide for 
continuing the advances made in new and improved equipment. 

I will discuss briefly each of these budget projects. 

Our booklet is so worked up that we have a general statement on 
each of the separate projects and then the supporting detail in the 
booklet, or we can cover the complete booklet with a general statement 
and go back. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me the best procedure would be for us to 
go into the project 100 series and let you present your justifications, 
and our general questions will more or less fall into that pattern, and 
it will be more helpful. 


SUMMARIES OF DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


We will place in the record at this point pages 900 and 901 of the 
justifications. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





Estimate, Estimate, 


fiscal vear fiscal year 
1951 1952 


Actual, fiscal 


bject class year 1950 


(1) | (3) (4) 


Total number of permanent positions. ____. i el 3, 72, 952 | 91, 696 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions Mee Wedel ae 678 5, 002 | 2, 238 
Average number of all employees. ..___. 7a jas , 573 88, 717 


01 Personal services (net)_..____- eae nee-------------| $124, 301, 403 | $204, 701, 767 | $280, 566, 146 
02 Travel ; EET Tae 5 ee 2, 065, 433 3, 810, 569 | 5, 532, 457 
03 Transportation of things ‘ ES ie | 418 , 415, 836 | 40, 292, 140 
04 Communication services... bg eee ea pers 31, 122 86, 856 | 108, 110 
05 Rents and utility services BS Gukacsnas chat Uke aE oe , 211,387 | 43 | G8, 333, 334 
06 Printing and reproduction... _. | 74, 939 502, : 406, 100 
07 Other contractual services hatte ass a 3,119 | 325,236,190 | 190, 560, 134 
08 Supplies and materials. -- : ..-----| 69,152,728 | 546, 609, ! 335, 244, 236 
09 Equipment _ | 33,100 | 392, 134,5 277, 181, 856 
10 Lands and structures. - Fi DAE ee pee BRAD er , 651 | 3, 598, 716 1, 035, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. .___- | 7, 037 | 25, 800 | 16, 200 
15 Taxes and assessments - j 1, 773, 287 

| 





Total direct obligations_.................------.--. 337 |1, 544, 440, 231 | 1, 201, 049, 000 
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Summary of direct obligations by projects 





. Lae ‘ 
: | BA eo ol Estimate, | Estimate, 
Project Purpose of project } = sy fiscal year | fiscal year 
y | | 
| 


fiscal year 1952 


No. 1950 | 1951 
(1) (2) (3) (3) 


Procurement and production bau 54h0b~S0ned $22, 709, 646 | $74, 476, 853 _ $436, 257, M 


Industrial mobilization and procurement plan- | ! | 

ning | 2, 825, 431 | 5, 105, 874 | 4, 171, 
Procurement of engineer military supplies and | 

equipment a 19, . 884, 215 | 742, 370, 979 432, O86, 


Maintenance of structures and operation of facilities- | 212, 326, 191 586, 262, 48 | 476, 823 


Army repairs and utilities __. 2 ~ 083, 280 | 561, 262, 948. 441: ; 
Real-estate activities , 242,911 | 25, 000, 000 | 35, 
Operating (including storage, maintenance and re- 
pair of material) . : 48, 790,614 | 192, 594, 300 267, 22: 


Repair and maintenance of engineer military | | 
equipment 20, 282, 556 131, 380, 000 179, 223, ( 
Storage and issue of engineer military supplies 
and equipment 9, 242, 171 24, 000, 000 36, 
Engineer operations s 6, 375, 640 8, 214, 300 7 
Military surveys and maps 12, 890, 247 29, 000, 000 45, 


Education and training ; ‘ : 1, 125, 456 2, 530, 630 
Operation of engineer schools OB 956, 345 1, 624, 700 2, 527, 
Engineer field training . : y 169, 11 905, 930 , 200, 


Research and development 5, 23, 430 | "45,575,500 | 17,019, 


Research and development : 5, 9 23, 430 15,575, 500 | 7, O19, 


Total direct obligations ; : aoe "290, 875, 337 1, “544, “440, 2: | 1, 201, 049, 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION AND PROCUREMENT PLANNING 


General Noup. The first project in this budget is “Industrial 
mobilization and procurement planning,” for which $4,171,000 is 
required during 1952 as compared with $5,105,874 in 1951. As 
shown on chart 2, the purposes for which the funds are required 
cover planning for procurement, which amounts to $2,499,000. 

The largest part of this item, $1,633,581, is for continuing our work 
with industry through which tentative schedules of production are 
prepared. This phase of mobilization planning will be advanced by 
11 percent during the coming fiscal year, which will bring the project 
to 31 percent completion. 

Planning for procurement also covers industrial preparedness 
measures, for which $496,500 is required and will be used for con- 
tractual studies with industry so that bottlenecks can be determined 
and solved in advance of production. Planning work has given way 
to actual production for many items of Png eager and therefore our 
1952 requirements for this work are less than for 1951. 

Also included in this category is the requireme nt for $367,578, 
which will be used to design and purchase gages and to provide 
maintenance and protection of the reserve stock of machine tools 
now on hand. This is a decrease from the funds provided in 1951 
because the procurement of new tools is budgeted in another appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Scrivner. In what appropriation? 

Colonel Loverr. “Expediting production funds.” 
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General Nop. Cataloging, the next item on the chart, will require 
$1,026,000 during 1952. This amount will be used for continuing 
the engineers’ part of the Munitions Board uniform identification 
program, and for utilizing the Munitions Board cataloging data in 
engineer catalog program. 

Standardization will require $646,000 and will cover the participa- 
tion by the Corps of Engineers in the Munitions Board standardization 
program. This program provides for the development of uniform 
engineering standards and specifications, and the standardization of 
common-use equipment among the Army, Navy, and Air Force in 
order to improve production, supply, and maintenance. 

Mr. Manon. Now, you have in your book of justifications here 
for industrial mobilization pages 902 through 909. Why do not you 
read through there and make some explanation of the details pre- 
sented? 

General Nop. I will ask Colonel Lovett, who covers that division 
in our office, to pick that up. 

Colonel Loverr. Page 902 presents a breakdown by object class 
for the use of the funds requested. You wil! note under 01 ‘ Per- 
sonal services,’ in 1951 the request was $2,297,034, and for 1952 we 
are asking $2,496,217. 

02 “Travel,” has gone down from $284,000 to $177,000. 


PERSONAL SERVICES INCREASE 


Mr. Manon. Before you get into that, make some reference to 
your personnel picture as it shows in the upper part of that page. 

Colonel Loverr. For fiscal 1951 we are authorized total positions 
of 569, which break down to 493 man-years. For 1952 we are request- 
ing a smaller number of positions, 552, but a larger number of man- 
years, 535. The reason for that is that during fiscal 1951 we have 
had a continuous build-up in our personnel. We were not able to 
take on all of the personnel required in the early part of the year, 
with the result that the man-vear total has been much smaller than 
required for the coming vear. In the coming vear we will start with 
our personnel nearer to its authorized strength and expect to carry 
that through the year. 

Mr. Manon. Is that a realistic figure? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir; I think it is a realistic figure. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. Under 07, “Other contractual services,” there is 
$951,500. That is a reduction. 

Colonel Lovert. That is a considerable reduction; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What would vou have to say about that? 

Colonel Loverr. That decrease is due to a smaller number of 
industrial mobilization planning contracts for preparedness studies 
during fiscal year 1952. This has resulted from new Munitions 
Board criteria and the fact that in current procurement we solve 
some of our problems. 
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Mr. Manon. You can amplify that in the record. 
Colonel Lovett. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


ELIMINATION OF PHASE STUDIES 


The major change in Munitions Board criteria which results in a reduction in 
the number of phase studies to be undertaken is one which prohibits phase studies 
for items which will be produced in sufficient quantity prior to July 1, 1952, to 
accomplish minimum industrial preparedness. 


Because many new items are being purchased in the current procurement 
program which could not be purchased with the limited funds available in prior 
programs a number of proposed phase studies have been eliminated. Among 
those items being purchased in sufficient quantitv to obviate the need for such 
a study are Bailey bridges, sniperscopes, and landing mat. 

Mr. Manon. On page 903 you have some additional data with 
respect to personnel, and on page 904 you have a breakdown of your 
procurement totaling $4,171,000. Then page 905 contains the sup- 
porting data with respect to procurement planning. Is that correct? 

Colonel Lovert. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. What is the significance of page 907? 

Colonel Loverr. Page 907 shows a breakdown by the same object 
classes for the $2,499,000 as is shown for the entire program back on 
page 902. 

Mr. Manon. Page 908 provides information with respect to the 
cataloging program. 

Colonel Lovrerr. Yes, sir; on the same basis. 

Mr. Manon. Then your standardization data is shown on the 
following page, 909. 

* Colonel Loverr. That is correct. 


CONTINUATION OF INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Now that we are to some extent in a sort of semi- 
mobilization, would it be wise to discontinue much of this industrial 
mobilization program? 

Colonel Loverr. We are discontinuing some of it. In other words, 
we are reducing it. But it would not be wise to discontinue it com- 
pletely or to do away with it. 

Mr. Manon. What value is this program going to be in fiscal 1952 
if carried out as planned? What good will it be to the military effort? 

Colonel Loverr. We will increase our planning with individual 
plants to cover our mobilization requirements so that we could get 
production going more quickly, and on the phase studies which we 
make with industry we will develop a number of new items which are 
not on current procurement and which it appears will develop pro- 
duction bottlenecks. 

Mr. Manon. For example? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Colonel Loverr. On the cataloging, one reason for increasing the 
cataloging program, which has gone up from $985,000 to $1,026,000, 
is that the Secretary of Defense has directed all services to establish a 
single catalog system, and the increase in 1952 over 1951 is required 
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for the integration and initiation of the Munitions Board program 
throughout the engineer service and changing over the catalog system 
to the extent that the new catalog has been completed. 

The change-over to the uniform identification system of cataloging 
will require extensive changes in the existing system for stock ac- 
counting activities. In many instances item nomenclature will be 
changed; supply catalogs and other supply publications must be 
republished, and item identification numbers in use by all supply 
installations must be cross-referenced to the new number adopted, 
to permit uniform identification of items by all agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

This change-over must be accomplished through a number of 
phased steps due to the impracticality of adopting the new identifi- 
cation system at all levels of supply simultaneously. 


STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. What about the standardization program? 

Colonel Loverr. The Corps of Engineers standardization program 
goes up from $500,000 to $646,000. This program was initiated in 
1950, and the total obligations for that period were $322,000. An 
optimum or maximum rate of progress will be realized during this 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. Describe the program to us briefly. 

Colonel Loverrt. It is an effort to standardize plans so as to simplify 
items. Instead of having many different types and varieties, you 
will have a single type of each item. It is an attempt to standardize 
specifications and drawings so as to make production simpler and 
to make the equipment interchange practicable between the Air 
Force, the Navy, the Army, and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. It is trying to carry the cataloging idea into the 
planning field? 

Colonel Loverr. Into the actual production field; yes, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT, 1951 


r 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, along with other members of the com- 
mittee, but more especially Mr. Taber, has been vitally interested— 
and properly so—in the obligations to date of the various funds pro- 
vided in the current fiscal year, and we need to have a table showing 
what the obligations are throughout all of the projects listed on page 
901, which we will consider for the engineers. Will you provide that 
sort of information? 

General Nop. We have that data and will be glad to supply it. 

Mr. Manon. And be sure, whether we ask for it or not, that it is 
always supplied. That is the standard procedure we have had in 
all of the others of them. 

General Decker. We have a table that shows that for the entire 
Department of the Army, by appropriations and by projects. 

Mr. Manon. But if it is away off in some otner volume, it does 
not do much good. It should be at the place where it is being talked 
about, like the engineers ought to be under the engineers. 

General Decker. It should be with each project. 

Mr. Manon. It should be with each project, as well as otherwise. 
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General Noup. It is very easy to supply. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Cumulative SET ae 
Project | obligations, | Opligations, 
| Apr. 30,1051 | “SPF. 4- 


Industrial mobilization and procurement planning acdsee $2, 369, 671 | $440, 93 
Procurement of engineer military supphes and equipment. j 590, 562, 640 22, 289, 
Army repairs and utilities.._______- ; Sessa aan 343, 368, 747 44,743, 
Real estate activities. ___. GROUSE | 11, 634, 909 1, 165, 
Repair and maintenence of engineer milit: ary equi pment 77, 937, 008 

Storage and issue of engineer military supplies and equipment ; 19, 700, 985 

Engineer operations. . a cael aes ; aan 3, 463, 993 

Military surveys and maps sien A ae ad | 17, 985, 904 

Operation of engineer schools __. 

Engineer field training San E Rs Sey ei aoe ee bee ee 508, 638 

Research and development ; dette 10, 355, 514 | 


Wokcrinsouses ccs 3 t Se Ee 1, 079, 046, 728 





CIVILIAN EMPLOYEE STRENGTH 


General Reeper. You should know, also, how many employees are 
employed under each project. 
Colonel pesIsters. We have that, too. We will put that in the 
record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
Civilian 
strength 
Project: Apr. 30, 1951 
110 Industrial mobilization and procurement planning ‘ * 396 
120 Procurement of engineer military supplies and equipment_____ 2, 955 
320 Army repairs and utilities : : v: ; . 52, 748 
330 Real estate activities__- AREBRE 676 
410 Repair and maintenance of engineer military equipme eae 1, 870 
420 Storage and issue of engineer military supplies and equipment. 5, 716 
430 Engineer operations : z . 386 
440 Military surveys and maps ‘ . 2, 883 
510 Operation of engineer schools 327 
520 Engineer field training é 83 
610 Research and development alg wd . 4, 622 


108. 2... aes es. Pa | 662 


Mr. Taser. The item we are taking up now is we $4 million item? 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 


VALUE OF CATALOGING ACTIVITY 


Mr. Taner. What are you actually doing with this project? 
Frankly, | wonder just what you would be doing that would be effee- 
tive. 

Colonel Loverr. I can answer that, I believe. Under the head of 
“Cataloging” we are engaged in cataloging over 400,000 items, which 
make up the number of engineer items which the engineers either 
procure or store or issue. About half of those items are lumber 
items. The cataloging of the lumber items has already been completed 
and turned in to the Munitions Board for approval. 

Mr. Taser. Of course, those things change pretty rapidly with 
development of the military services. There is not much left that 
would be of much value, that was in use the Ist of October 1945, and 
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that tends more or less to break down the value of your cataloging 
operation? 

General Reever. If I may insert a word there, sir. In the catalog- 
ing business, you have to be constantly on guard. Each manufac- 
turer who sells material puts his own drawing number or part number 
on it, regardless of where he gets it. It may be International Har- 
vester, Allis Chalmers, Ingersoll-Rand,—all of them buying the same 
bearing from Timken and‘ each puts his own stock number or his 
own part number on it. So that unless we are alert through the 
cataloging program, which gets down to an elementary description 
of that item, and recognizes it, we will stock the same bearing in four 
different bins at the depots and we will buy, maybe not four times 
as Many as we really need, but probably twice as many. That is 
the essential idea of the cataloging program, to find out really how 
many different things or rather how few different things you really 
need and to store only those. 

Colonel Loverr. If 1 may add this: There has to be some method 
of requisitioning for a unit in the field. Without a catalog to assist 
them on items that they have on hand and on what to requisition 
it is an almost impossible task for the unit in the field to order what 
it needs. 

General Reever. Yes; that is an essential part of the cataloging 
business. The number of items with which we deal has become so 
great and the cataloging systems presently in use have grown up 
separately, so that there is a need to bring them altogether and to 
put them in such form that we can use International Business Ma- 
chines to simplify our operations. The fact is that today, a simple 
thing like an 8-32 machine screw which is stocked by a good many 
services—I think all three of the armed services, Air, Navy, and 
Army—if you get the stock number of that out of an Ordnance cata- 
log, you could not walk into an engineer depot and get the screw. 
You could not get it from anybody but the Ordnance. We would 
like to eliminate that, so that wherever you give the stock number, 
you can get an 8-32 machine screw with the proper head and length. 


PLANNING FOR PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Taser. You have here “Planning for procurement.’ What 
do you do there? 

Colénel Loverr. One portion of that, sir, is the phase studies which 
I mentioned before, where we study these newly developed items to 
determine what bottlenecks there are; what changes, if any, should be 
made in order to simplify production. Another phase of the program 
is the planning for production from industry of some 388,000 different 
items which the Corps of Engineers will be required to procure in the 
event of a full mobilization. Of that number of items, we figure we 
will have to actually draw up predicted contracts, as we call them, for 
some 25,000 items with 5,000 different plants. The total number of 
items requiring detailed planning are about 1,500. These will all 
show deficiencies and 500 will require a phase study of some kind to 
iron out all production bottlenecks. 

Mr. Taser. Is this planning for procurement for everything or just 
engineering supplies and equipment? 
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Colonel Loverr. It is only those things which the Corps of Engi- 
neers procures, sir. It is only the engineer items on which we plan. 
Other services have their own industrial mobilization planning organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Taser. W ill not a good many of them go into the same plants 
into which you go? 

Colonel Loverr. It is true that other services require production 
from many of the same plants from which we plan to get production. 
When such a situation exists one service or department is designated 
to conduct planning with each plant and all of the other services or 
departments place their planned requirements through that onc 
planning service. Those items which have been assigned to a single 
service for purchase are also planned for by that service. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. You have about as much money in the set-up esti- 
mated for next year as you had for this year. How many people do 
you have in that set-up? Down here you have it as 552. Why do 
you need so many? It does not seem reasonable that you should. 

Colonel Loverr. I can give you a complete breakdown as to where 
those people are. 

Mr. Taser. How many have you got right now? 

General Reeprer. Have you the employment as of April 30? 

Mr. Taser. You ought to have it as it is right now. 

Colonel Loverr. Three hundred and ninety-six as of April 30. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much have you obligated thus far out of the 
item that you had, $5,105,000? 

Colonel Loverr. Our actual obligations through May are 
$2,932,000. Additional obligations through June 1951 are expected 
to be $1,866,000. By the end of June we expect to have obligated 
$4,799,000. 

On $306,000 we have already recommended to the Munitions Board 
a reprograming of that amount. 


EMPLOYMENT ESTIMATES BY LOCATION 


Mr. Taper. There really is not any reason why you need 535 
people next year, is there? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir, there is very real reason, sir. If you 
will look at the breakdown as to where they are to be located, sir — 

Mr. Taser. Well, tell us. 

Colonel Loverr. At the various procurement offices that do the 
mobilization planning, 210. 

At the Columbus depot, which does the spare-parts planning— 
plans for the spare parts for all engineering equipment for the entire 
Army—there would be 30 man-years. 

At the Engineer supply-control office, to compute the mobilization 
requirements, it will be 40. 


At the Marion engineer depot, on the industrial equipment reserve, 
21 people. 
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At the supply control office, Columbus, on cataloging, there would 
be 120. 

In the Engineer Research and Development Laboratory, on 
standardization, 114; or a total of 535. 
Mr. Taser. How many do you have in each one of those places 
now? 

Colonel Loverr. I do not have the exact employment at each 
place at the present time. I can supply that. 

General Reeper. Will you supply it for the record? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir; I can get it very easily for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Personnel for industrial-mobilization activity, ESA project 110 





| Actual Fiscal year 1952 
naan |} Strength, | 
Office | “Apr. 30, 

| 1951 Positions | Man-years 


Chicago district eae ees Ee ae 14 
Cee mrrenanny Otte | oi oo oe ee ss aaa 3 
Detroit district. eh ehohdivunds | 7 
Fort Worth district_......_._.__- spa see 1d | 8 | 
Louisville district ..............-.-..2 NST Sh 14 | 
New York district.__..-. s . cc eemecl 19 
Philadelphia district... ............... Boe CE Se SSS 21 | 
I a a as esse ecininsdaccekebbewst 26 
San Francisco district “e Leeiaininiutinds snap ae 10 
PIE Gh Sadler nsnlbbbn case lebss cans theluekncsmecesy 8 | 
South Atlantic Division . -- PEE RES FS: SOE Se, 11 
St. Louis district. - Geitnee dn case’ 38 | 
Columbus Depot for Spare Parts P “Nanning. inet) 19 
ESCO mobilization requirements dl 
a Depot (receipts storage and overhaul of LER items) , 8 
ESCO (MBCA cataloging). 7 ; ‘ ; 46 
ERDL for standardization SR A ead ae Te 73 


Te soaccs 5 3 


17 | 
19 | 
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RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Taser. Why do you need an item of ‘‘Rents and utilities’ for 
this set-up? 

Colonel Loverr. That is practically all rental of IBM machines, 
electric accounting machines. 


TYPES OF CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Taper. The item ‘Contractual services’: Why do you need 
that? 

Colonel Loverr. There are two types of contractual services; one, 
these phased studies which I mentioned. We ordinarily contract 
with a civilian engineering firm to carry on those studies. The other 
contractual services are on cataloging. We are doing better than 50 
percent of the work on both types of cataloging with “industrial firms. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taper. On “Equipment,” why do you need to carry so much? 
This is an activity that should be headed up pretty quickly; is it not? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir; we have a program for the procurement 
of gages, and so forth, for certain engineer items. 
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Mr. Taser. Did you not get them this year? 

Colonel Loverr. We got some of them, but not nearly what we 
need. We also have certain industrial machine-tool reserves, which 
are kept at the Marion Depot. Those are the items which will be 
required in the event of a full mobilization to enable prompt produc- 
tion of the needed items. 

Mr. Taper. I believe that is all. 


PROGRESS IN CATALOGING 


Mr. Scrivner. How far along are you on this cataloging activity? 
This has been going on now for how long—3 years, 4 years? 

General Reeper. In 1949 practically nothing happened. It really 
started in 1950. 

Mr. Manon. We have been providing money for industrial mobil- 
ization for years and years. 

General Reever. This is specifically cataloging. 

Mr. Manon. We provided money long before 1950. 

Mr. Scrivner. How far behind are you on this? 

Colonel Loverr. I can give vou a good picture on this. Approxi- 
mately 248,000 item descriptions of end items are being prepared ac the 
supply-control office. 221,000 of those 248,000 have been submitted 
to the Munitions Board cataloging agency for approval. Included 
in those 221,000 are 205,000 lumber items, and 16,000 end-item 
descriptions other than lumber; which have been prepared and sub- 
mitted to date. The spare-paris program involves another 152,000 
line items. We expect this program to be 80 percent completed by 
October. 

Mr. Scrivner. You should finish it next vear? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, after next vear, the only request will be for 
your current cataloging? 

Colonel Loverr. For keeping it up to date; ves, sir. We expect 
the funds here to complete the program by the end of the fiscal vear 
1952. 


PROGRESS 1N STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. How far along are vou on the program of standard- 
ization of equipment? That has been going on quite a while? 

Colonel Loverr. That, sir, is a continuing program. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you had more or less of a backlog on your 
standard equipment, which you were trying to get uniform throughout 
the services. How far along have you gotten? If you are not getting 
any place, we had better quit spending money on it. 

Colonel Loverr. They are making considerable progress. The 
actual percentage of completion, I cannot give you at this time. 

General Reeprer. We can get that for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STANDARDIZATION PRoGRAM—ESA Prosectr P-114 


The standardization program includes preparation and revision of specifica- 
tions, drawings, and standards and the reduction of the 1tems in military suppl) 
to the minimum number of types and sizes required. The standardization work 
is a continuing activity, particularly in the field of specifications, since advances 
made in both commercial and military equipment design tend to obsolete a speci- 
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fication within 5 years on an average. This results in a power rene workload of 
revising specifications amounting to about 20 percent of the total each vear, and 
consequently this work steadily increases as the number of published ‘specifica- 
tions increases. Similarly, existing drawings must be brought up to date and the 
meee of the number of items in the supply program is the subject of constant 
study 


‘Lhe following progress toward standardization has been made in fiscal vear 1951: 
(a) The number of tentative specifications has been reduced by 50 percent. 
These tentative specifications were prepared during emergencies and, in addition 
to being deficient in many respects, primarily reflect only Corps of Engineers 
requirements. The superseding documents contain the re quirements of all using 

activities within the Department of Defense. 

(b) Nearly as many military specifications, which contain Department of 
Army and Department of Defense requirements, were issued during fiscal year 
1951 as were issued during the previous 5 years. 

(c) There was a similar great increase in workload of the joint specification 
effort in reviewing specifications and standards pre pared by other activities within 
the Department of Defense to insure inclusion of engineer requirements. 

(d) Extensive studies on equipment standardization have been initiated in 
order to modernize equipment sets and reduce the number of types and sizes of 
items in the supply system, and to utilize technically suitable nonstandard items 
procured during World War II as issue substitutes until they are eliminated from 
the supply system. 

(e) Approximately 80 percent, or about 16.000, of the existing drawings pre- 
pared during and prior to World War II, which were in bad condition, have been 
rehabilitated and corrected. 

Mr. Scrivner. It seems to me, as to a lot of these things, the 
representatives of the services and the Munitions Board could sit 
down and say ‘“This is it’? as to a great many of them and have your 
specification accordingly. And that would be it. Where are you 
running into difficulty? 

Colonel Loverr. Offhand, that would appear to be true, but there 
are many things you may standardize this vear, and there may be a 
completely new development coming out, something that is vastly 
improved, and they may decide that “the new thing is so much better 
that they will obsolete the old one. 

Mr. Scrivner. The new one will become standard throughout the 
services, then; will it not? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir; but you may obsolete something that was 
classified as standard only 2 years before. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then this is going to go on forever? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir; that will goon. That is the reason why 
I say it is a continuing program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but it should not be continuing to this great 
extent. 

Colonel Loverr. This program really started only in 1950, sir—the 
standardization program. This is merely the third time the funds 
have been requested for standardization. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL IN STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. Scrivner. How many do you have working on that now? 

Colonel Loverr. Seventy-three. 

General Reever. May I say this, sir—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish somebody would tell me; up to now, we have 
not had a very good story on this. 

General Rereprer. Here is the situation. During the war we brought 
out of development a great many items. Ona great many of those the 
specifications were never clearly and distinctly written, so that they 
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could be handed out saying, ‘‘ Produce this’’ and get what we wanted. 
There were a great many others bought in haste or on incomplete 
specifications. This program involves tidying up those specifications 
and bringing them out in complete form. It involved, in the begin- 
ning, a number of misunderstandings. There were a great many 
things eliminated in the Quartermaster, where they were doing un- 
necessary work, because they misunderstood the program. They had 
been buying an item for 5 years, and obviously if they had been able 
to purchase successfully on the specifications it must be a good specifi- 
cation. But they started to rewrite—— 
Mr. Scrivner. That is over now. What is the complication now? 
General Reeprer. Not completely over. The backlog of items with- 
out satisfactory specifications will not be completely eliminated for 
several years. After thai there is the matter cf work in coordinating, 
to see that the specification is not unacceptable to those who must 
produce it, and that it is in a form that will be satisfactorv. That | 
think is scheduled for completion in 1955, to clean up the backlog. 
Mr. Scrivner. So that until 1955, what vou would have would be 
a continuing program. But you should have many of these complica- 
tions and arguments out of the way and the program should show some 
decline and be pretty much on an even keel thereafter; is that right? 
General Reever. Many problems will be resolved, others wil! 
remain to be resolved. An even keel will be reached about 1955. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Why do you have an item of “Travel’’ of $12,000 
in vour cataloging and $15,000 in standardization? Why do you have 


to have travel in a program like this? 

Colonel Loverr. There is a certain amount of travel in cataloging 
between this office here and the Engineer Supply Control Offices in 
Columbus and St. Louis. 

Mr. Scrivner. A certain amount? There is $27,000. That would 
provide for quite a few trips to Columbus. 

Colonel! Loverr. Only $12,000 applies to cataloging. On the 
standardization program, an entirely separate program, there is travel 
involved to manufacturers’ plants. It is necessarv actually to go into 
the manufacturers’ plants with plans and specifications and get his 
comments on those items before they are finally standardized. That 
is one thing that is required by the Munitions Board which oversees 
this whole program, is that it be coordinated with industry before t is 
standardized. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but it is common practice for the representa- 
tives of these large concerns who do work for you to be in and out of 
Washington all the time and you could kill two birds with one stone by 
having them call on you instead of you calling on them? 

Colonel Loverr. That is done, but there are many things that 
cannot be settled except by going into the plant and going over those 
things with their engineers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Judging from the travel item, I should say so. I 
think that will buy a lot of tickets. 
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INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


With reference to this ‘Industrial preparedness” item, we have 
been making appropriations for industrial planning for the last 
several years, but we never seem to have an end to it or get a com- 
plete picture. Here we are again for $496,000. What are we going 
to get for this half a million dollars? 

Colonel Loverr. This whole industrial program has been scheduled 
by the Munitions Board and is not supposed to be completed until 
1957. It is scheduled as a program to run through 1957. 

Mr. Scrivner. By the Munitions Board? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. We carry it on each year at the rate 
prescribed by the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Scrivner. And they tell you what the program is to be? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

General Reeper. It will never be completed, sir, as long as Ameri- 
can industry progresses. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but it should not have to go on at the rate at 
which it is being scheduled. We seem to have been making very 
little headway. We have been sending these teams and groups out 
and they are supposed to have determined at each place how efficient 
they were and what bottlenecks there were to be eliminated, and so 
forth. Apparently we have not gotten value received. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED 


How many military people are engaged in this program? You 
have no funds in here for that, but I am curious as to how many 
military are engaged in this program. 

Colonel Loverr. At each one of our procurement offices we have a 
district engineer. The procurement office is one of the many functions 
which operates under the district engineer. Other than that we have 
no military personnel on this industrial mobilization planning. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you tell me approximately how many there 
are? For instance, how many district offices do you have?: If you 
cannot give the exact figure, give me an approximation. 

Colonel Loverr. I would say in the field that probably 20 officers 
are in the 11 districts that are connected with this, indirectly or 
directly. In my office there is a total of five officers in the Procure- 
ment Division which has direct charge of industrial planning, 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. We shall resume the hearing in the morning at 10 
o'clock. 


842828— 51—pt. 2——-—-25 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1951. 


PROCUREMENT OF ENGINEER MILITARY SUPPLIES AND EQuIPMEN'| 


Mr. Manon. The committee will please be in order. When we 
adjourned yesterday we had completed project 110, ‘Industrial mo- 
bilization and procurement planning.” We shall resume this morn- 
ing with consideration of project 120, ‘‘Procurement of military sup- 
plies and equipment,”’ in which you are requesting for 1952 $432.- 
086,000, as contrasted with a much larger sum in fiscal 1951 and a 
much smaller sum in fiscal 1950. 

The book of justifications on page 910 and following contains some 
breakdown information with respect to the project. This is a very 
considerable project, General Nold, and I think we should have a 
general statement from you with respect to the situation. Will you 
please make such a general statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Noutp. The chart before you, Mr. Chairman, gives the 
breakdown of the principal features under this project. 

Funds requested under project 120 are for purchasing equipment 
and supplies and are distributed as shown on chart 3. The $432,086,- 
000 has been subdivided into the following categories: 

Equipment and supplies for the Army, $386,897,000: Funds budg- 
eted under this category are for the procurement of engineer items 
of equipment and supplies for support of active troops; for additional 
equipment and supplies required to equip units to be activated during 
the fiseal year 1952; for furnishing 50 percent equipment to divisions 
in training; for normal replacements due to ordinary usage; for the 
authorized increase in pipeline and stock levels; and for authorized 
reorder production lead time. Funds are also included for a classified 
project. 

Equipment for service test, $5,300,000: Limited quantities of newly 
developed items of equipment must be procured and _ service-tested 
before they are adopted in order that any deficiencies may be un- 
covered and corrected and assurance gained that the items possess 
the desired military characteristics. 

Far East Command local procurement, $17,110,000: These funds 
are for the local procurement of engineer ‘supplies in the Far East 
Command. 

Corps of Engineers and common service procurement costs, $22,779,- 
000: These funds are needed to meet the administrative costs of the 
procurement program. Under the policy of single department and 
single service purchase responsibility, the Corps of Engineers furnishes 
procurement services to other agencies of the Department of Defense. 
Accordingly, the procurement workload is much greater than is indi- 
cated by the funds and supply responsibility as covered in this budget 
estimate. 

I shall ask Colonel Lovett, if that is agreeable, who is in charge 
of this activity in the Office of Chief of Engineers, to touch the high 
points of the details. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Colonel Lovett. 





ADMINISTRATIVE COST OF PROCUREMENT 


Colonel Loverr. Gentlemen, looking at page 912 of the justifica- 
tions, the program is broken down into four parts. The first is “Corps 
of Engineers and common service procurement costs.” 

The costs shown in the budget under subproject 122 for individual 
items do not cover the administrative costs of procurement. The 
actual cost of procurement is budgeted separately. Under the cost 
of procurement we include the following items: First, the actual 
procurement; that is, the issuing of invitations, the signing of the 
contract. Second, the inspection of materials. That is becoming 
one of the largest items, because of the large program which we had 
under way in 1951. 

Third, expediting deliveries. The fourth item included in this cost 
is supply control. By supply control we mean the determination of 
how much should be bought and once it is bought where it should be 
stocked; in other words, in which depot. 

Item five is the normal cataloging program. That means the 
utilization of data being developed by the Munitions Board cataloging, 
developing it into engineer catalogs, which must be done; and six, 
the actual adrrinistrative services. 

We estimate that the actual procurement workload of the Corps 
of Engineers this vear will be $850 million. That is made up first of 
items budgeted under ‘Engineer service, Army.’’ You will find that 
on page 916. That is $381 million, plus procurement for the civilian 
componenis, $5 million; for replacing engineer service, $18 million; 
other appropriations of the Army, $96 million; Air Force appropria- 
tions, $250 million, and Navy appropriations $100 million, for a total 
of $850 million. 

On that workload the total procurement service cost comes to 2.68 
percent. 

PROCUREMENT FOR THE NAVY AND AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. Will vou elaborate a little on what is shown on page 
916. For instance, Air Force appropriation and Navy appropriation; 
how does that operate? 

Colonel Loverr. Take, for example, the item of lumber. The 
Corps of Engineers procures all lumber purchased for the entire 
Department of Defense. That is a very large item. If the Navy or 
the Air Force wish to buy lumber, they send us a requisition and 
quote their funds. We go out and buy the lumber and they pay 
only the actual cost of the lumber. We have to pay the administrative 
cost, inspection involved in the procurement, and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. Are there other items involved? 

Colonel Loverr. Tractors is another item. We procure all tractors 
for all the armed services. We procure all the large scrapers. We 
procure all of the truck-mounted cranes that are bought by the 
Department of Defense. There are many other items of lesser value. 
Those are the big items. 

Mr. Manon. For the Air Force and the Navy there is a total of 
$350 million involved, which you will expend? 

Colonel Loverr. Which wé will expend; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And they have been justified otherwise, or will be? 
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Colonel Loverr. They will be under their budget; yes, sir. This is 
merely a cross-servicing arrangement which has been developed since 
the unification of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Manon. While you have actually so much money for your own 
procurement, you have available to you other moneys for procure- 
ment for other services? 

Colonel Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

General Nouip. Except for the administrative cost. 

Colonel Loverr. Yes; except for the administrative cost. We 
have to cover all the administrative costs. 

Mr. Manon. You request funds for that? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, please. 


PROCUREMENT COSTS, ARMY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Colonel Loverr. Looking at page 912, the next item is $386,897 ,000 
for equipment and supplies for the Army. The explanation of that 
begins on page 917, which lists by cost and quantity all the major 
items to be procured and by categories the secondary or lesser items 
for which the Corps of Engineers is responsible. 

Mr. Manon. That runs through how many pages of justifications? 

Colonel Loverr. Over to page 934, inclusive. 


PROGRAM FOR 1952 


Mr. Manon. Are there any marked changes in the nature of your 
requirements or are you proposing to purchase equipment, machinery, 
vehicles, that heretofore you have not purchased? Or is this a con- 
tinuation of a purchasing program of previous years? 

Colonel Loverr. By and large, sir, this is a continuation of the 
procurement program initiated in fiscal 1951. There are a few newly 
developed items which will be purchased for the first time. 

Mr. Manon. For example? 

Colonel Loverr. The two most important are the new type 
floating bridges, which we have just been putting through procure- 
ment now. Another is the new type fixed bridge for which the speci- 
fications are approaching completion and we expect to go out in July 
and August for procurement of the new fixed bridge. That will 
replace the Bailey-type bridge ultimately. 

Mr. Manon. It would be easy for members of the committee to 
spend hours, indeed days, asking about the details of each one of these 
items. Under the time limitations that would not be practicable. 
But we have heretofore approved the purchase of practically all these 
items in some quantity, have we not? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And this is a continuation of a program which we have 
heretofore placed our stamp of approval on? 

Colonel Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. With a few exceptions, such as the new type bridge 
to which you have referred, and so forth? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 1 have back-up figures 
on each item or, if you wish to pick out any particular item, I could 
show the way it was computed. We are planning equipment to equip 
completely the regular Army, in general; to provide 10 percent modern- 
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ization equipment for the National Guard and Reserves, for new items 
which are being produced for the first time. We are also planning 
50 percent of the equipment for divisions im training; units called into 
training. We will also provide an increased pipeline which would be 
required in the event of a D-day. 

Mr. Manon. Is that what you would call a mobilization reserve? 

Colonel Loverr. That last portion of it is what might be termed 
“mobilization reserve.” 

Mr. Manon. How much of the funds requested under project 120 
are for that purpose? 

Colonel Loverr. I do not have a complete breakdown on the total 
required. I do have it by items. I can give it for any individual item. 

Mr. Manon. I should like an over-all or approximate estimate— 
one-fourth or one-half or one-tenth, as a reserve, if that is the case. 

Colonel Loverr. I would say probably 30 to 40 percent in round 
figures would be the top amount that would be included for mobili- 
zation reserve. 

Mr. Manon. General Nold, we have been advised that the Presi- 
dent will set up a budget request for about $4.5 billion for additional 
construction in fiscal 1952. What impact will that program have upon 
this subappropriation? 

General Noup. Only in respect to the next project, 320, which is 
the ‘Repairs and utilities” item. 

Mr. Manon. It will not seriously affect this item one way or 
another? 

General Nop. No, sir. 


UNIT COST OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. How are we to know that these prices—and some of 
them seem almost fantastic—are realistic, in keeping with the pro- 
curement situation? 

Colonel Loverr. Our prices in every case, sir, have been based on 
the latest available procurement price; wherever the item has been 
procured within the last year or the last few months we have used 
that price as the basis of the price for budgeting. Where we have no 
recent procurement of that particular item we have based it on the 
latest available price plus the Department of Labor Statistics on the 
general price increase for that particular class of item. 

Mr. Manon. As you know, the civilian economy is crying out for 
more and more steel; farmers want more tractors; industry wants 
more steel for civilian goods, and so forth. We ought not to procure 
items that are not required. In the first place we do not want to 
spend the money and in the second place the materials are needed 
for other purposes. 

Colonel Lovetr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


CALCULATION OF MINIMUM NEEDS 


Mr. Manon. How can you assure us that these are the minimum 
needs of the Corps of Engineers. 

Colonel Lovetr. Every item in here, sir, was carefully computed 
on the basis of the ground rules which came down from the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, and has been reviewed and checked by 
G4 and by the Bureau of the Budget and Budget Advisory Com- 
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mittee. They were all computed on the same ground rules, with the 
same goal in view and we have in every case complied with those 
ground rules. There is no excess procurement provided for under 
those rules. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the average lead time, if we want to 
call it that, for these items? In other words, how long after you placed 
an order would it take to get an item on the average? I realize that 
it would vary. 

Colonel Loverr. There are two different cases; there is an initial 
order lead time and a re-order. If you place an order for the first 
time, for a purely military type of item, such as those bridges which 
I mentioned, we estimate that the lead time will be about 1 year. If 
the item is already under procurement—for example, tractors—and 
we place a re-order, that re-order lead time in the case of tractors runs 
about 5 to 6 months; 6 months is the average re-order lead time for 
the Engineer items listed herein. 


TRACTOR-CRAWLERS 


Mr. Manon. Do you have any request for funds for the purchase 
of the Caterpillar-type tractor? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where is that shown? 

Colonel Loverr. On page 920. That is the tractor, crawler-type, 
Diesel-driven, 17,100 to 24,000 pounds, draw-bar pull, 341 at a unit 
cost of $13,900. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the Caterpillar? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. The next item is also the same type, but 
it isa larger one. The first one is what we call D-7 and the next one 
is D-8, or the large size tractor crawler. 

Mr. Manon. Those costs range from $14,000 to $17,500? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. That includes the cost of attachments 
that go with it; the bulldozer blades, the rear and front drum hoists, 
power takeoffs, and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any difficulty getting those? 

Colonel Loverr. We have a considerable order currently under 
procurement and they are approximately on schedule. 

Mr. Manon. How do you get military equipment of this type? 
I was talking to a man yesterday who was all disturbed because he 
wanted four of these big caterpillar tractors and could not get them. 
He is seeking priority assistance from the NPA and the Department 
of Agriculture, but he is not having any luck. How do you get delivery 
of these orders when there is so much competition? 

Colonel Loverr. I expect we have a little advantage on that. 

Mr. Manon. I realize you do, but I was interested in the mechanics 
of the operation. 

Colonel Loverr. In the case of tractors, we went out and negotiated 
with the Caterpillar Tractor Co. for a certain number of tractors, with 
certain deliveries; initial delivery to start 60 days after the contract 
was signed. Our total order called for about 50 percent of the pro- 
duction of the Caterpillar tractor plant and the other 50 percent 
would go to their normal civilian consumption. 

Mr. Manon. And they select the people to whom they may sell? 
They are not rationed? 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir; they are not rationed. 
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Mr. Manon. I shall not take the time of the committee to go into 
all these items, but I should like to ask this question. 


PRICE TRENDS 


What is the price trend since Korea on most of these items? 

Colonel Loverr. The general price trend has been upward on almost 
every item. Ihave some comparative prices on a number of items, if 
that would be of interest. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the average? 

Colonel Loverr. The average has been 12.5 percent over-all 
increase in price. 

Mr. Manon. What is your prediction, if any, as to what may 
develop with respect to your fiscal 1952 purchases? I do not think you 
have calculated any increases in your budget, have you? 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir; we have not. Since the end of February, 
price increases on engineer items have been slight, if any. Un- 
doubtedly, the general trend of prices is going to be somewhat upward. 
but how much we cannot tell at this time. 

Mr. Manon. On what date did you fix your prices? 

Colonel Loverr. On what date were prices fixed? 

Mr. Mauon. In projecting vour requirements for the amount of 
money you would need, what period was used? Was it before Febru- 
ary or after, or when? 

Colonel Lovetr. This budget we started making up with our latest 
prices based on February, although I have some back-up data here 
on March, which is a comparison between March prices and July 
1950. 

EQUIPMENT FOR SERVICE TEST 


Mr. Manon. What else is embraced under this project? 
Colonel Loverr. There is the item of ‘Equipment for service test,”’ 
a total of $5,300,000. 


LOCAL PROCUREMENT IN THE FAR EAST 


Mr. Manon. What about the local procurement of engineer sup- 
plies in the Far East? What is the significance of that $17 million 
figure? 

Colonel Lovett. That is the item for the Far East Command for 
procurement in Japan itself, to support the operations there. 

Mr. Manon. It has nothing to do with Korea? 

Colonel Loverr. It should not have, but I cannot say that it does 
not have something to do with Korea. 

General Notp. It was not intended to be. That is the ground rule 
on which the Far East Command made their estimate. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Let us talk about the civilian personnel embraced in 
this operation. Will you analyze the figures that you have on that 
for us? 

Colonel Lovett. The actual strengths on the 30th of April 1951 
were 2,955. We are requesting positions for 1952 for a total of 4,736 
and 4,297 man-years. 
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Mr. Manon. This is quite a marked increase for the fiscal year 
195 2? 


INSPECTION OF MATERIAL 


Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir; it is. The primary reason for this in- 
crease is the large increase ‘that will be required in the number of 
inspectors who will inspect the equipment being manufactured. A 
large proportion of the equipment bought in 1951 has not yet been 
delivered and inspection of that will not begin until 1952. The second 
supplemental, which was the largest portion of our 1951 funds, we 
did not get until January. Practically all that money has been obli- 
gated, but the deliveries have not begun. 

The third supplemental budget was not obtained until the Ist of 
June and that equipment is being purchased right now. Deliveries 
will come in 1952, plus a large portion of the procurement which is 
in the present budget, for which we will have to provide an inspection 
service in the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Manon. These funds that were provided to you in the basic 
and in the first, second, and fourth supplemental appropriations, will 
remain available for expenditure or obligation until what date? 

Colonel Loverr. They will run clear through fiscal year 1952, 
but they will all be obligated before the end of the current month, 
June. 

Mr. Manon. All of them? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 


REDUCTIONS FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Is this figure which you are submitting to us now 
approximately what the Chief of Engineers thought he ought to have 
originally, or is this a reduced figure? I am speaking of the whole 
engineer appropriation. 

Colonel Loverrt. This is a reduced figure, sir. The program of pro- 
curement is also reduced. 

Colonel presIsters. The entire program has been reduced $795 
million. 

Mr. Manon. From what? 

Colonel pesIsters. From $1,996,000,000. 

Mr. Manon. How firm was that $1,996,000,000? 

Colonel pssIsters. That was the program put together between 
what we needed for the fourth supplemental and the fiscal year 1952. 
It has been reduced by $795 million through successive reviews 

Mr. Manon. What is the logic behind the reduction? 

Colonel pesIsters. A large portion of the reduction was due to 
revised policies and programs. 

Mr. Manon. Will you comment on that, General Nold? 

General Notp. Mr. Chairman, I missed the point there. 

Mr. Manon. I was trying to develop what the Chief of Engineers 
would have requested if he were given a completely free rein aside and 
apart from budget limitations and over-all strategy for his program. 

General Noup. In respect to funds or personnel? 

Mr. Manon. Funds and personnel; if you will comment on that? 

General Nop. The Chief of Engineers must of necessity put in his 
estimates based on ground rules that are supplied by higher authority. 
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Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General Noutp. The estimates on the procurement of equipment, 
for example, are based on higher authority statement of what the 
strength of the Army will be at such-and-such a date; also on what 
support is planned for the civilian components; also, what limitations 
are placed on the other services. That, in turn, then sets certain 
figures for us. 

Now, the modifications that have been made in the initial figures 
that we put in as the budget was being started were brought about in 
the change of those ground rules. So, in my judgement, the Chief of 
Engineers bas put in here for what he would have put in originally if 
he had had those same ground rules. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, if the ground rules anticipated an all-out 
general war within a certain period, then we would want you to get 
everything that would be required in such a contest and under that 
kind of procedure you would have asked for vastly increased sums? 

General Noup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It makes sense that additional personnel will be 
required for inspection purposes by reason of your actual receipt of 
items ordered with current and previous years’ funds. But it seems 
to me that here you are almost doubling your personnel. 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir; that is true. 

General Nouv. ‘The impact of the previous procurement sums that 
we put in for are just beginning to be felt seriously in respect to per- 
sonnel requirements. There are long lead times that are required. 
It takes time to build up. So we are beginning to feel those in serious 
fashion. ,That no only applies to the procurement here, but I might 
state, just as a parallel, that that is true in the case of the new con- 


struction which is not before this committee. Increases of personnel 
that will be under employment, based on sums that will be made avail- 
able during the winter, will be felt most heavily in this next fiscal year. 


NUMBER AND LOCATION OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Approximately what will be your civilian personnel 
in the Corps of Engineers world-wide on June 30? 

Colonel pesIstets. Eighty thousand roughly. 

General Noup. Does that exclude civil works? 

Colonel pesIstets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It excludes river and harbor and flood-control works? 

Colonel pesIstets. ESA only. 

Mr. Manon. ~ eu thousand? 

Colonel pesIstetrs. Eighty thousand, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many of those are in continental United States, 
or what division can you make of those employees? 

Colonel prsIsiets. Sixty-two thousand in continental United 
States and about eighteen thousand outside. 

Mr. Manon. How many of them in Alaska? 

Colonel pesIstets. Five hundred and seven. 

Mr. Manon. How many of them in Okinawa and in Japan and 
in that area; and also what is the European situation? 

Colonel pesIstets. The Far Eastern ec age 9,422; Austria, 

271; Caribbean, 2,867; Europe, 1,046; Pacific, 1,515; and Trieste, 
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Mr. Manon. What will be your world-wide civilian personnel, if 
the presently projected program is carried out, as of June 30, 1951? 

Colonel persIsiers. Eighty-eight thousand seven hundred ani 
seventeen. 

General Decker. Those are the man-years you are quoting. 

Mr. Manon. That would be man-years? 

Colonel pesIsLters. That is man-years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There will not be as great a variation in the fiscal year 
1952 under the contemplated program between man-years and _ posi- 
tions as there was in the fiscal year 1951? 

General No.p. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. As you know, one of the favorite subjects in Congress 
is civilian personnel. We have a controversy on that in connection 
with every bill. All Members of Congress, so far as I know, are 
anxious to conserve public moneys and the use of personnel. If we 
go onto the House floor with this, criticism will probably be raised 
such as: “‘Why can’t you get along with fewer people?” ‘Why do 
you need this increase?’ Explanations that might be given will 
probably be like pouring water on a duck’s back—there will not be 
much penetration. 

If you have any cogent arguments to support your position in addi- 
tion to that which you have already advanced, I wish you would let 
us have them. 

Mr. Taser. There is a comment I would like to interpolate at this 
point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. You certainly may, Mr. Taber. 


NUMBER OF INSPECTORS 


Mr. Taser. I have just been looking over the green sheets. In 
the green sheets for the whole set-up—I may have missed something, 
but I do not think so—I find in one spot 20 inspectors, an increase 
from 10 in 1950 and from 15 in 1951. In another spot I find 10, an 
increase from 2 in 1950 and 8 in 1951. And that is all. The major 
activity that was going to jump up according to what has been told 
us was inspection. These are all the inspectors and these are all the 
increases on that account. Yet that was given as the main item of 
the increase. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the point is that the need of inspectors 
for new procurement is a rather intriguing argument, but the green 
sheets do not indicate that need. 

Mr. Taper. That is the reason. 

Colonel Perman. I believe 1 can answer that question, Mr. Taber, 
sir. The green sheets that you have just cited with the position titles 
of inspector are for grade 9 and above only. The majority of these 
inspectors who are cited by names are the personnel that are utilized 
in the district offices and in the various areas to train the ungraded 
personnel or the lower personnel in their function of inspection of 
military equipment. 

Colonel Loverr. That is correct. 

Colonel PErMAN. You will find large numbers of people who actually 
go into our factories to do the inspecting who are ungraded or in 
grades 4 and 3. 
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Mr. Taser. What do you call them, so someone could check them 

? 

Mr. Manon. In other words, where do you find them in the green 
sheets? 

Colonel PerMaAN. You will find those under the category primarily of 
ungraded personnel, but they are not listed by job titles. However, 
in the detailed information that is submitted in the preparation of the 
budget, there is a great mass of detail which separates and spells out 
these requirements and then it is combed over and fitted into the 
over-all picture. : 

Colonel pesIsters. On page 12 of the green sheets that you see 
there now, you will find from grade 8 down. You will find about 
60,000. 

Mr. Taner. We were not given these green sheets. All we got was 
a consolidated green sheet, which appears on pages 159, 160, and 161 
of the committee print. That is one of the reasons why it is so difficult 
to follow the bill and get anywhere with it. I do not see how the thing 
can be thrown together without them. It makes it exceedingly 
difficult. 

Colonel pesIsters. | think it would be much easier for you to follow 
it on the green sheets that I have passed over to you. 

Mr. Taser. Well, this is a consolidated green sheet for the whole 
item, is it not? 

Colonel pesIsters. That is right, sir. You will find most of those 
inspectors under grades 8, 7,6. The total of those amounts to around 
60,000 people. 

Mr. Taser. That is under what grade? 

Colonel pesIstets. Grade 8, from page 12 on down. I assure you 
there is a tremendous amount of inspection being done to see to it 
that these funds are actually spent in the proper manner and that we 
get a proper piece of equipment under the specifications. 

Mr. Taper. Grade 8 does show an increase from 640 to 865. 

Colonel pesIsLers. Yes, sir; and all the way down. 

Mr. Taser. On the other hand, you would have awfully hard work 
convincing anybody that you needed some of those things that you 
have in there. 

Mr. Manon. I suggest, Mr. Taber, since we broached this question 
of civilian personnel, if you want to complete your questioning about 
civilian personnel, that you do that right now, in order to have it at 
this point in the record. 


INCREASES IN PERSONNEL BY. TITLE 


Mr. Taser. If you have the green sheets in front of you, we have 
first off an increase from 16 to 34 and then to 45. It sounds pretty 
elaborate to me. Why would you need any such number as that? 


SUPERVISORY ENGINEERS 


Colonel pesIsters. Those engineers, sir, are used for supervisory 
work in the different offices. There is a great deal of this work that 
will have to be put out, and we have to get high caliber men to super- 
vise the expansion of some of these departments. 
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Mr. Taser. Then you have intelligence specialists. 

Colonel pesIstets. What you are talking about now is the con- 
solidated green sheet. You are not talking about the 120 funds; you 
are referring to the entire business. 


INTELLIGENCE SPECIALISTS 


Mr. Taser. I appreciate that. You have now one intelligence 
specialist and you are asking for another one. What is he? 

Colonel pesIsters. Security means required at the present time 
are tremendously more important than they were at any other time. 

Mr. Taser. A security officer is something else, but you have an 
intelligence specialist. [ am just wondering. 

Colonel pesIsters. That is a man who handles the engineering in- 
telligence from all over the world. Instead of one man handling it we 
have to have two. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean for the information that you are getting 
together? 

Colonel pesIsters. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. I would suppose that those people would be in Army 
Intelligence. 

General Noutp. We have to supply our technical part. 

Colonel pesIstets. We have our own intelligence people. There 
has to be a full-fledged expert to tell what the condition of a port is, or 
what the situation of a road net is, and so forth. 


DESIGN ENGINEERS 


Mr. Taser. You have a jump here in 1950 from 49 to 97 engineers, 
and in 1952, 12£ engineers in grade 13. That sounds like a big job. 

Colonel pesIsters. That is a working grade. 

Mr. Taser. What for? 

Colonel pesIstetrs. A design group—design and supervisory work. 

Mr. Taser. With your activity going down instead of up, and with 
your funds running $380,000,000 instead of something like $780,000,- 
000, it would hardly seem that you would have an increase in that 
activity. The specifications must be all out and the contracts let this 
year. 

Colonel pesIsters. A lot of what vou say is true, but some of this 
is R. and U. money and these are people required in the field to handle 
the R. and U. situation. 

Mr. Taser. I do not know what you mean by R. and U. 

Colonel pesIsters. Repairs and utilities. It 1s maintenance of the 
various posts. We have expanded those posts tremendously, and you 
have to have somebody capable of carrying the jobs on in the field. 
It would be penny-wise and pound-foolish not to put a good man out 
there to see that the money 1s properly expended. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Taser. You have administrative officers, a jump from 27 in 
1950 to 36 and a jump to 48 in 1952. That sounds rather liberal. 

Colonel pesIstets. I do not think that is too many. We have 44 
districts and seven armies, and when you get down to that, that is 
less than one per each around the world. That administrative load is 
getting tremendous. The budget load alone is a tremendous load. 
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Mr. Taper. If the requirements next year are less than the current 
year, it would seem as though you would not require more help than 
this year. 

General Nouv. That cannot be reduced to a money comparison, 
exactly. In explaining the administrative load, particularly the need 
for the control of materials plan, which undoubtedly will have to 
go into effect, that requires a field build-up of modest proportions and 
also a central build-up in order to handle it all. 


ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Taser. You had eight attorneys in this grade and that jumps 
to 14 and then to 20. What would they be doing? 

General Notp. We have a requirement for those in real estate, 
and that has become a very heavy load. 

Colonel prsIstets. The paper workload is much heavier than 
the drop in money would lead you to believe. The load is getting 
heavier all the time. 

Mr. Taser. You have a big jump in engineers in grade 12, 135 to 
301 this year and to 487 next year. That, in itself, calls for $3,329,000, 
That is a jump of $1,425,000. 

Colonel pesisLets. That includes field offices and everyone out 
inspecting and supervising actual engineering work in the field. 


ENGINEERING INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Taper. You have a place here where you are running your 
intelligence specialists up to 10. Who are those people, and what is 
their background? 

General Texter. We have in the engineering set-up an engineering 
intelligence section which consists essentially of collecting data on the 
geology and the geodesy of the world wherever we have a strategic 
interest in it. 

Some of that information we collect is for our own information in 
planning engineering operations, such as in Western Europe. In other 
cases, we prepare the information which is an integral part of the 
over-all surveys that the Department of the Army and the national 
intelligence survey people make. The staff of intelligence people we 
have is largely for the purpose of assembling, collating, and evaluating 
the information that comes in from the field offices of many different 
Federal agencies, like the Geological Survey, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and so forth. We put it together, evaluate it, and use it in 
our engineering planning, strategic planning, as well as forwarding 
it to other Army agencies who need it. 

Mr. Taper. You have 25 in the next grade down of that same sort, 
and that is a jump from 22 in 1950. 

General Texter. I believe, sir, that is about the same as the 
fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Taper. Yes, it is. 

General Texter. Now, the requirement has been put on us for 
producing this kind of engineering intelligence as a part of the general 
staff directive on area strategic planning, and they are extremely 
heavy. We have a workload now which we are able to see through 
the glass with respect to keeping up with our schedules. 
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Mr. Taper. Well, frankly, that whole picture and breakdown looks 
to me like there is a build-up of a lot of things you do not need so badly. 
It would hardly seem reasonable that you would expect an over-all 
increase in that engineering set-up, running up to at least 86,000 people. 

Colonel pesIsterts. I believe we should emphasize at this point the 
fact that possibly you are losing sight of the fact this is world-wide. 
We are talking about the entire world situation as far as personnel is 
concerned in the engineering service, and actually for the load we have 
at the present time coming up in 1952, a 20-percent increase is not 
too much, I believe. 

Mr. Taper. It is more than 20 percent. It is pretty nearly 50 
percent. 

Colonel pesIsters. The great bulk of this personnel is for the 
maintenance of camps and stations which have been increased tre- 
mendously by the 1951 funds. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any other questions on civilian personnel? 
If so, let us have them here. 


USE OF PERFORMANCE BOND 


Mr. Scrivner. I have a question. I intended to bring it up later’ 
but in view of the fact that you state that such a great bulk of the 
increased number of civilians are to be inspectors, what purpose do 
they serve? The reason for my question is simply this: What the 
engineer wants when he is putting out a contract for anything is an 
end item that lives up to the specifications; is that not true? 

Colonel Loverr. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why cannot you get the same result by requiring 
your manufacturers to put up a performance bond and eliminate 
many of these inspectors? What you are interested in is the end 
product, according to your specifications. Why is not the contractor 
held to that and required to put up a performance bond, and if the 
manufacturer does not come up to specifications you have your 
remedy? 

General Noup.. Your remedy will be too late, then, Mr. Scrivner. 
Many of these items go into the stock and into reserve. We do not 
want to discover the fault on the battlefield. 

Colonel Loverr. On procurement contracts, a performance bond 
has not generally been used since the start of the emergency. It is 
not authorized in negotiated contracts. I do not believe that you 
could get any manufacturer to take a bid with a really effective per- 
formance bond in there. . 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not agree with you. A lot of manufacturers 
would rather put up a performance bond and stand on their reputa- 
tions as reliable manufacturers than to have a swarm of inspectors 
around their factories. Perhaps you do not know of the reports 
that came to us during World War Il. In many cases there were 
reports that there were altogether too many inspectors, some of whom 
did not do a good job of inspecting, and there was a terrific waste of 
money in that particular line of activity. 

Colonel pesisters. Under your method, Mr. Scrivner, how would 
you know that the product was not meeting the. specifications until 
after you had a yard full of them? That is what we are afraid of. 

Mr. Taser. That is not insurmountable. 
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Colonel pesIs.ters. Our inspectors keep a running current inspec- 
tion of everything, every bearing, every fitting, every assembly that 
goes into the item until the final product comes out, and we know the 
day it comes out we will not have to worry about it. 


INSPECTION STAFF FUNCTIONS 


General Nop. I will ask Colonel Lovett to give a little statement 
of how we use those inspectors. I think it may clarify the matter. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to have it, because as you probably 
know, there has been a great deal of criticism of this very thing during 
World War II, and if possible it should be eliminated in this emergency. 
I do not know what you folks call it. 

Colonel Loverr. I think if I could give an explanation of how this 
procurement is performed, it might clarify the situation. 

First, we have five central procurement offices. Each of those five 
offices procures a particular dane of material. For example, Chicago 
procures all construction equipment. Pittsburgh procures all steel 
items, particularly such things as bridge equipment, both floating 
and fixed. St. Louis procures all construction materials. New York 
procures highly technical equipment, electronics equipment and 
special surveying equipment. Philadelphia procures all utility 
equipment. 

Each of those offices can place a contract anywhere in the United 
States. If Chicago wants to buy tractors, or they want to buy trailers 
or truck bodies, they send out invitations, country-wide, and anyone 
can bid on that and the bid may go anywhere—California, Utah, or 
Ohio. Once that contract is signed and given to the contractor, the 
contracting officer’s representatives, who are in 17 engineer district 
offices around the United States, go in. We use our Rivers and 
Harbors organization to perform this mission. 

The contract is sent to that district engineer and he is told to ad- 
minister that contract completely, and it is his job to represent the 
actual contracting officer until the job is finished. 

These 17 districts have the necessary inspectors to put into the 
plants. Those inspectors are not necessarily employed full time. 
Today they may be working as engineers, P—2 or P-3, on a rivers and 
harbors or flood-control project, and tomorrow they may be needed 
on the inspection of equipment procured by these engineering pro- 
curing officers. If so, he is put on that and carried on military rolls 
all the time he is on that. 

There are no big groups of inspectors. At many plants we do not 
have inspectors there full time. We inspect the equipment only 
when the contractor says he is ready to begin assembly and that he 
is getting ready for shipment. 

Wherever Navy inspectors are available for a plant we use the 
Navy inspectors. Likewise, the Navy calls on us to inspect if we 
have an inspector in a particular plant where they have a contract. 

While it might be true that a few manufacturers could be relied 
upon to perform exactly in accordance with the specifications, I do 
not believe that by and large that would be true. I feel that the 
Government would lose a vast amount of money and would have 
equipment which would not be suitable for use by the troops when 
it was needed, plus the additional fact that a great deal of this procure- 
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ment we have done during the current year has been for the supply 
of troops in Korea. Had we depended upon manufacturers to supply 
that equipment without inspection, I feel that the troops in Korea 
would have been without it when they needed it. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


Mr. Scrivner. I cannot recall the figures that you gave a while 
ago, but my recollection is that you were discussing some of those in 
Austria, over 1,000 employees. 

Colonel Loverr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are those civilians doing? We have a 
comparatively small military group in Austria now. 

Colonel pesIs.ers. A lot of it is maintenance of camps and stations 
that we have over there. 

Mr. Scrivner. What camps and stations do we have? As | 
understand it, we are consolidating what we had and moving out 
some of our troops. 

Colonel pesIsters. Mr. Turner here can give you exactly how 
many are involved over there. 

Mr. Turner. There are about four major camps in Austria. 
This personnel is 1,810, and they are native Austrians. They are the 
carpenters, the plumbers, and the regular workmen that are used in 
maintaining the Army establishment in Austria. There is a limited 
number of Americans over there. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the limited number? 

Mr. Turner. Thirty-nine, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that would leave all the others Austrian civilians? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many installations do you have? 

Mr. Turner. About four major ones, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. About four—is it three or six, or what? 

Mr. Turner. Itisfour. There is the headquarters command, the 
Land Salzburg area, which consists of two installations, and the Land 
Upper Austria area. Can we go off the record for just a second? 

' Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT POLICY COVERING FREIGHT COST 


Mr. SHerpparp. A member of our delegation has requested that | 
make the following inquiry: With reference to contracts by any of 
your district offices for producing, hypothetically, tractors, that means 
that the contractor is entitled to bid upon the specifications irrespec- 
tive of where the specifications originate, is that correct? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes. 

Mr. SHerparp. Now, when bids are made are they considered upon 
the ability of the manufacturer to produce at a specified unit cost? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. For instance, an order might be placed in your 
procurement office in California and an eastern firm might be the low 
bidder. The tractors are to be delivered to the west coast. Is it or 
is it not the policy that the major portion of those tractors are f. 0. b. 
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the factory? In other words, the cost of the unit is at the factory and 
then the cost of the transportation of the unit to any geographical 
area is assumed by the procurement division; in this instance, vour- 
self. Now, when a low bid is accepted, for example, in California, 
would the freight rate for getting that article to the Pacific coast be 
a component part of the consideration for adjudicating the contract? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes. When we know the destination to which 
goods are going at time of opening the bid, we call for bids on two 
bases; one, f. o. b. factory, and the other, f. 0. b. destination. We 
compute the cost to the Government for transportation in there and 
evaluate it on that basis. We do not at all times know the exact 
location where the equipment is going. In that case we call for it 
f. o. b. the factory. 

Mr. SHepprarp. In that instance, so far as the competitive factor 
is concerned, it would still be an equitable issue on the part of all 
bidders. 

Colonel Loverr. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions with respect to the procure- 
ment of engineering supplies and equipment, and so forth? 


HEAVY EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Riney. Is most of this heavy equipment a replacement or an 
addition to present equipment? 

Colonel Loverr. A great part of it is an addition to existing equip- 
ment. We did not have enough on hand to meet the current needs. 

Mr. Rivey. Is there any salvage in the machines that you abandon, 
or any trade-in value on any of them? 

Colonel Loverr. There is very little that we are abandoning. We 
are still using the stocks we have on hand. 

When vou come to project 410 vou will see that we have a major 
rebuild and overhaul program to reclaim all of that World War II 
equipment which is useful. 

Mr. Rivey. You are using a good bit of the World War IT equipment 
which is left? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes; everything we have on hand. 


PREFABRICATED BUILDINGS 


Mr. Riney. On page 922 I notice that vou have a number of pre- 
fabricated buildings. Are these for use in the field? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes; all of those are what we term in the Army 
class IV supplies. There are two types of engineering equipment 
and supplies. Class II is those items covered by tables of organiza- 
tion and equipment, tables of allowances. Every organization in the 
Army has a table of equipment that shows just how many rifles, how 
many carbines, tractors, and so on it should have. The other is 
class IV, which is based purely on logistic plans, plans for a particular 
operation, and these prefab buildings provided for in here are the 
number that would be required in the first 12 months of a war to 
meet the needs in a particular area. 

Mr. Ritey. They may be put up, taken down, and moved? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes. 
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Mr. Ritey. They are rey useful then. 
Colonel Loverr. Yes. If they were put up, they would be erected 


by troops, or indigenous labor. 

Mr. Ritey. And the same thing applies to the bridges. They are 
for use in the combat areas? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes. All those things are for that purpose. 


NORMAL CATALOGING ACTIVITY 


Mr. Taser. How much of this item is for cataloging? 

Colonel Loverr. Page 915 shows the amount—$1,610,000. 

Mr. Taper. Now, we have cataloging in the industrial mobilization 
estimate and we are getting it here. In how many more places do we 
get it in the engineers’ set-up? 

Colonel Loverr. These are the only places, sir. The one that we 
had in the industrial mobilization set-up is what is known as the 
Munitions Board cataloging program. That covers all the items used 
in the entire Department of Defense. This is what is known as the 
normal cataloging program, and is the program for preparing the 
catalogs needed for engineering equipment, and there are a number of 
those catalogs. 

Mr. Taser. How much did you spend on cataloging this year? 

Colonel Loverr. I do not have that figure immediately available. 
I can get it for you very readily. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Now, please give us the obligations of each of these 
ingredients in project 120. First, personnel. 

Colonel Loverr. I do have the figure that you asked for. 

For the fiscal year 1951, normal cataloging, we had $1,578,000. 

Mr. Taser. For 1951? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Now, can vou give me the obligations on each of these 
items on page 910? 

Colonel pesIsters. We are not required to report that on objects 
other than personnel. 

Mr. Taser. That is the first item. Could you give it to me on 
that? 

Colonel pesIsLtets. On the 30th of April, $6,967,600. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Is that vour obligations? 

Colonel prsIsiers. Obligations through the 30th of April, on 
personnel. . 

Mr. SuHepparp. Will you check to see what is the unexpended and 
the uncommitted balance? 

Mr. Taser. You might as well tell us what that would be, the 
unobligated balance. 

Colonel pesIsLets. Roughly, $2,100,000. 

General Noup. Mr. Taber, we can give you the obligations on the 
project as a whole—project 120. 

Mir. Taser. You cannot give me the details? 

General Nop. Not the details by object classes. 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir. 
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Mr. Taser. How much are they? 

Colonel Loverr. On May 31 the obligations for project 120, 
$629,991,222, leaving an unobligated balance of $111,542,474. 

Mr. Taser. How much of this item was in the fourth supple- 
mental? 

Colonel Loverr. $116,000,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is just about what the unobligated balance is. 

Colonel Loverr. Yes. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. Now, I want to go over to page 918. You show a lot 
of items there. You have a lot of items that relate to moving earth, 
and that sort of thing. 

Colonel Loverr. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Road building and that sort of thing. There is very 
little of a strictly military character there on that page. I do not 
know about the following pages. 

Are these articles all of special type built according to a special plan, 
or are they routine things that are required by all sorts of road builders 
and construction people? 

Colonel Loverr. Mr. Taber, everything in here is for military 
purposes. It is for the troops. 


SPECIAL MILITARY TYPES 


Mr. Taser. That is not what I am trying to get at. My question 
was: Are these items of regular construction that the factories make 
for the people who are generally engaged in road building and that 


sort of thing, or are they special types that are gotten upon a special 
design? 

Colonel Loverr. It depends on the item. Take the first item; it is 
a special military item. Also, the second one. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean the asphalt mixing and paving outfit? 

Colonel Loverr. I am looking at page 918, and the first 1tem is the 
dolly, four-wheel, tandom axle. 

Mr. Taser. That is a special military item? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes. The second, the third and the fourth are 
likewise special military type items. The fifth is, also. 

Mr. Taner. Do you mean that a fire truck and a truck, dump 
body, 10 cubic yards, are special items? 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir; | have not come to those vet. 

The first five items I said were strictly military type items, the 
sixth and the seventh are not. 

Mr. Suepparp. Name your items. 

Colonel Lovertr. Dolly, four-wheel, tandem axle; semitrailer, low 
bed; trailer, cargo, 1%-ton; trailer, four-wheel, special tandem; 
trailer, 2-wheel, utility. 

Those are all military-type items, and are not used commercially. 
The last two items, truck, dump body, 10 cubic yards and truck, 
fire, powered, pumper, they are the same type of equipment used in 
the civilian economy. They do have certain modifications. The 
truck, dump body, and the fire truck, all of those are required to 
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operate oversea, and they will have built into them such things as 
radio suppression, fungus control, and in many cases winterization: 
in other words. the necessary attachments to enable them to operate 
at temperatures 40° and 60° below zero. 


UNIT COSTS FOR SPECIAL ITEMS 


Mr. Taser. Do you have to pay a large sum above the normal! 
price for those things? 

Colonel Loverr. Not a large sum; no, sir, particularly when you 
are getting them in quantity. If you went out and got one you 
would pay a large sum. It is not a large sum for each item. 

Mr. Taser. Go to the next page. Do you not have fire trucks 
and that sort of thing, and other trucks on hand? These things on 
page 919 all relate to road building, or moving dirt in some way or 
another. Do you not have equipment of that kind on hand and in 
stock? 

Colonel Loverr. All of those on hand have been considered as as- 
sets, sir, in every case, and these are needed in addition to what is 
on procurement and what was on hand when Korea started. 

Mr. Taser. Did you buy quite a lot of these things with the money 
that you had for this year? 

Colonel Loverr. In general; yes. I can give you the amount, if 
you would pick out any particular item. 

Mr. Taper. Take the second item. It seems to be the largest 
number required. How many of those did you buy? 

Colonel Loverr. Air compressors? 

Mr. Taser. I am talking about the second item on page 918, 
semitrailer, low-bed. How many of those did you buy last year? 

Colonel Loverr. We bought 1,353 with the original and first and 
second supplementals. There were 189 more provided in the third 
supplemental for a total of 1,542. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need so many of them? 

Colonel Loverr. Because those are a part of the tables of organiza- 
tion and equipment of the various engineering units, sir. That is 
the piece of equipment that hauls around our items such as our D-7 
tractors. We cannot move those long distances on their own tracks 
without wearing them out unnecessarily, so we use the trailer to trans- 
port them on moves of the unit. 

Mr. Taser. Go to the next page. You have only 14 of the first 
items, but why do you need those unless you are going to build roads 
on a very large scale? How many did you wowed this year? 

Colonel Loverr. We bought 12, sir, this year. There is a require- 
ment for 14 additional. 

Mr. Taner. Why would you need them? 

Colonel Loverr. Those are needed for the units in training ani 
they form the initial equipment. 

Mr. Taser. I would not think that you would need very many of 
them except perhaps in Europe. You might need them in Korea 

Colonel Loverr. They are designed primarily for use in the con- 
struction of air fields, not in the construction of roads. They could 
be used for either. 
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Mr. Taper. They are not service items; they are rather for the 
construction of airports? 
Colonel Loverr, Yes; but construction of airports by the troops. 


CRANE SHOVELS 


Mr. Taser. Now, your crane shovels, are those standard equip- 
ment, or are they special? 

Colonel Loverr. They are essentially the same equipment as turned 
out by the commercial crane manufacturers, sir, with the modifications 
that I mentioned before. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need so many of them? 

Colonel Loverr. Because those are one of the basic pieces of equip- 
ment in every engineering construction battalion and equipment com- 
pany in the entire Army. 

Mr. Taser. How many of those companies are there? 

Colonel Loverr. I cannot give you an offhand answer, but I could 
get you one. 

(The data requested was furnished to the committee.) 

Mr. Taner. How many of those did you buy ors vear? 

Colonel Loverr. What size are you looking at, 

Mr. Taner. The $18,590 group. 

General Nouv. The crane shovel, revolving, crawler, *4-cubic-yard 
item. 

Colonel Loverr. We bought 1,226 with the original and first and 
second supplements, 50 additional with the third, and we are asking 
for an additional requirement of 264. 

Mr. Taser. The next item, crane shovel, 1% to 2 cubie yards, how 
many of them did you buy? 

Colonel Loverr. We bought 162, sir. 

Mr. Taper. It seems like you ought to have about enough. 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir. We have a gross requirement of 295. 

Mr. Taser. What about the next item; how many of those did you 
buy? 

Colonel Loverr. Of the crane shovel, power unit, revolving, truck- 
mounted, we bought 909. 

Mr. ‘Taser. Is not that almost enough of that particular type? 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir. We have an additional requirement 
of 503. 

Mr. Taser. All of those items you are buying this vear and you are 
pene to buy will go into the mobilization reserve? 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir. Very few of them go into the mobiliza- 
tion reserve. 

Mr. Taser. How many of them will go into service—what per- 
centage? 

Colonel Loverr. One hundred and sixty-nine of those are included 
in the pipeline increase and in the one-quarter of class 4 which might 
be termed a mobilization reserve. All of the rest are for the active 
Army. 

Mr. Taper. There are only 169 in the mobilization reserve? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir—and pipeline. That includes the in- 
creased pipeline. 
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Mr. Taser. Are those items actually in service and being consumed 
and worn out? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Rapidly? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. We have an unfilled demand in Korea 
for about 170. We have been shipping them regularly to Korea and 
replacing them. 

Mr. Taser. Have you any on hand? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. As of the 5th of June we had 34 of those 
cranes on hand, serviceable. They had just come into the depots from 
ee We had an unfilled demand from Korea on that date 
of 154. 


TRACTORS 


Mr. Taser. Going over to page 920, you have a group of tractors at 
$13,000 each. 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You are asking for 341. Are those routine items? 

Colonel Loverr. Those are essentially the standard commercia! 
item plus radio suppression and fungus control plus the fact it has a 
different group of attachments from the normal manufactured com- 
mercial article. By that I mean the normal commercial products 
are one-third hydraulic and two-thirds cable operated. Ours are all 
cable-operated. 

Mr. Taser. How many of those did you buy this year? 

Colonel Loverr. We bought 1,442 with the initial and first and 
second supplementals and .300 additional with the third supplemental, 
or a total of 1,742. 

Mr. Taser. How many of those do you have on hand? 

Colonel Loverr. We had on hand on June 30, 1950, 1,864. 

Mr. Taser. Are those a regular item with the troops? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir; those are part of practically every 
engineer organization. 

Mr. Taser. How many of those 1,742 go into reserve? 

Colonel Loverr. Five hundred and three are included in the 
increased pipeline and in class 4. 


TRACTOR-CRAWLER 


Mr. Taser. What about the next item? Tell me how many you 
have bought with this year’s funds. 

Colonel Loverr. Of the tractor-crawler, 17,000 to 24,000 pounds, 
we bought 730. 

Mr. Taner. How many of those do you have on hand? 

Colonel Loverr. We had on hand as of June 30, 1950, 485. 

Mr. Taser. How many of the 730 go into reserve? 

Colonel Loverr. A total of 240 are in the increased pipeline and 
the reserve. 

SNIPERSCOPE 


Mr. Taser. Now jump over into the sniperscope. I believe you 
have told us about that. 
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Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of those sniperscopes are you asking for? 
Colonel Loverr. Nine thousand four hundred and one. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do they cost? 

Colonel Loverr. $11,751,250. 


STEEL BRIDGES 


Mr. Taser. Now, on the next page, 922, you have 372 bridges at 
$68,000 each. How many of those do you have on hand? 

Colonel Loverr. We actually had on hand, serviceable, on the 
5th of June 1951, 15. 

Mr. Manon. What were your requirements? 

Colonel Loverr. Our total requirements on that date, including 
what had been shipped, were 1,304, of which we bad shipped 212 
against that requirement of 1,304. 

Mr. Manon. Do they need more in Korea than you have been able 
to provide? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. We have requisitions from Korea for 
356. We had furnished 171 on that date. 

Mr. Taser. On the bridges, this buys 372. How many did you 
buy this year? 

Colonel Loverr. We bought 279 witb the initial and first and second 
supplementals. There were 200 more included in the third supple- 
mental. 

Mr. Taser. That is 479. 

Colonel Loverr. That is correct; 479 total. 


PONTON BRIDGES 


Mr. Taser. What about the next item, “Bridge, floating, ponton?”’ 
How many of those do you have on hand? 

Colonel Loverr. We bought none of that type. We bought 149 of 
the old type, which is the M-2 treadway. This bridge is a new item 
that will replace the treadway bridge. There were 28 of those included 
in the third supplemental. We are asking for 56 more in this program. 


PORTABLE GENERATORS 


Mr. Taper. What do you use these generator sets for on page 924? 
There are three blocks of those there. 

Colonel Loverr. The 5-kilowatt are ones which are used for light- 
ing command posts and hospitals; the 15-kilowatt and 30-kilowatt 
are the larger sets used for lighting headquarters and operating shops. 

Mr. Taner. How many of each do you have on hand? 

Colonel Loverr. Of the 5-kilowatt, on June 30, 1950, we had 1,253 
on hand. 

Mr. Taser. How many did you buy? 

Colonel Loverr. We bought 2,368 during the current fiseal year. 

Mr. Taser. Does not that pretty well take care of your require- 
ments? 
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Colonel Loverr. No, sir; it does not. We have an additional 
requirement for 2,964. 

Mr. Taner. How many of the next group? 

Colonel Loverr. Of the 15-kilowatt, we had on hand on June 30, 
1950, 244. We procured during the current year 771 and have an 
additional active Army requirement of 265. 

Mr. Taner. How many of those go into reserve? 

Colonel Loverr. Three hundred and fourteen go into reserve. 


BRIDGE COMPONENT PARTS 


Mr. Taser. What about the bridges and components, Federal 
class 79, over on page 929; what is that? 

Colonel Loverr. Included under that are a large number of items. 
We can list them in detail or include them. There are about 60 
different items—windlass, rigging, ferrule, wire rope, wire rope 
fittings— 

Mr. Taser. Never mind. It is a lot of items that go into the 
components of bridges? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Are those things you do not have, or do you have a 
stock of them that should really cover your requirements? 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir. They are items we need. Those are 
items that go in our bridge-erection sets, that are needed in erection 
and maintenance of the bridge when in place. We normally buy 
complete bridge sets. If a few items are lost or broken by the units 
in the field, they requisition additional items, and we have to have 
additional amounts of those on hand to avoid breaking up complete 
sets. 


BASIS FOR QUANTITY AND PRICE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Scrivner. General, we want you to have what is needed, but 
we would be derelict in our duty if we did not try to ascertain whether 
or not you need everything vou ask for. While I realize we want to 
make some headway and save time, I do not feel I can abrogate my 
duty as a member of the committee without at least asking some 
questions that are in my mind. And while you may know what the 
ground rules are and what the tables provide, we are sitting on this 
side of the table and we do not know. So that in some of those items 
of rather large individual cost, I would like to have furnished and 
placed in the record some of the information upon which your request 
is based, namely, what your table of equipment provides for, how 
many units are now in being that will use them, how many units 
are contemplated, what portion of it goes into reserve, what you had 
on hand either at the beginning of this year but preferably prior to 
your 1951 request, what was provided for your purchases by the 1951 
funds, and what you are now asking—in other words, a picture that 
would not merely give us your conclusions but the facts upon which 
your request is based. 

Is that information available? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

(The data requested was furnished to the committee.) 
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Mr. Scrivner. For instance, Mr. Taber is asking about some of 
those crane shovels. Some of them—one type—run to $18,000 
apiece. If you can, give us information on that and the $47,000 crane 
shovel and the $36,000 crane shovel and the same information relative 
to the different tractor types, the $13,000 one, the $17,000 one, and 
the $15,450 one, and the same thing, if possible, relative to your 
$385,000 bridge set and your $200,000 bridge set. 

One item that particularly struck me is on page 923, generators 
costing a quarter of a million dollars each. Your request is for 22. 
For what are those used; what is the need for them; what will be done 
with them when you get them? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MOTORIZED CAMERA UNIT 


Mr. Scrivner. What information can you give me on that motor- 
ized camera section equipment ata cost of $44,000 each on page 925? 
For what is that to be used and where? 

Colonel Loverr. Primarily for map reproduction in the field. 
Those go with the topographic units—in other words, the engineer 
units that are required to make and reproduce maps in the field. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of those units do you have? 

Colonel Loverr. There are 3 in existence and 15 planned. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that this is a future requirement? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And what is your lead time? 

Colonel Lovrerr. The lead time on those will run about 8 to 12 
months. ' 


PAINT AND PAINT INGREDIENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then you have an item on page 930 of $22 million 
for paint and paint ingredients. It looks like that will cover a lot of 
dirt. 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. The Corps of Engineers has the re- 
sponsibility for the procurement of paint for the entire Army. We 
assemble the requirements for all of the services and then turn it over 
to the Navy, and the Navy does the actual buying. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does this include the Air Force installations as 
well as the Army or just the Army? 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir; except for painting equipment. This is 
primarily paint used on equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not on buildings? 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir; this is not for buildings. This is paint 
used to paint tanks, trucks, ammunition, and various pieces of equip- 
ment—not for painting buildings. 

Mr. Scrivner. You surely have some need for painting buildings. 
Where will that be found? 

General Noup. That will be under project No. 320 that we will 
come to later. 

HARDWARE 


Mr. Scrivner. Then what is the item of $6 million for hardware? 
It says ‘Federal class 42.” What does that mean? What I am 
trying to do is to get some examples so as to see what it is that you 
are procuring. 
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Colonel Loverr. In Federal class 42 are such things as ball bearings, 
brackets, trolley tracks, wire brads, oil cans, link chain, wire rope; 
wire, aluminum; cloth, emery; cloth, wire; wire, fencing, nails of all 
kinds. Those are the biggest items. 


MACHINB TOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. What items are included in machine tools, classes 
40 and 50, on page 931? What are some examples of those—your 
major items? 

Colonel Loverr. We have lathes, drill presses, hydraulic presses, 
circular saws, shapers, vises, abrasive wheels, woodworking—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are standard tools? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir—various types of shop equipment. 


CAMOUFLAGE MATERIAL 


Mr. Scrivner. What are some examples of camouflage materials 
for which you are requesting $5 million plus? 

Colonel Loverr. We have nets, camouflage, various sizes. Those 
come in sets of various sizes to cover different sizes at equipment, such 
as the 105-millimeter howitzer or machine gun. Camouflage netting, 
camouflage wire, and supports that go with it; garlands to go on it; 
cranes, camouflage net, for erection; cloth, burlap, jute, impregrated ; 
cloth, cotton, Osnaburg, impregnated; anchors for camouflage nets—— 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your program as it relates to the procure- 
ment of initial spares of various engineer equipment? 

Colonel Loverr. That comes under project 410. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then that is all I have at this time. 


DISPOSAL OF WORLD WAR II SURPLUS 


Mr. Sueprarp. General, I may be in error in my concept, but after 
the cessation of hostilities in World War II, was not your division 
called upon to dispose of a sizable amount of your excavating materials 
and things of that general character, delineated on the pages we have 
under consideration, in order that it could get back into civilian use? 

General Noxp. Yes; particularly unused items. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Jn categories of that character, is that disposition 
influencing the volume of requirements presently reflected here? 

General Notp. Undoubtedly. 

Colonel Loverr. For example, of the types of tractors we were dis- 
cussing, the large size—that is, the D-8—we were ordered to dispose 
of 790; of the next size, 1,574; of the next smaller size, 353; and of the 
D-4, the smallest size, 915; or a total of almost 4,000 traciors alone 
which we were directed to dispose of after World War II. 

Mr. Suepparp. Taking into consideration the conditions that pres- 
ently prevail, which perhaps nobody could foresee, had you been able 
to maintain those in your inventory, we would not only have saved a 
lot of money insofar as new procurement pertains, but you have to 
add to that the differential between what you bought them for and 
what vou had to dispose of them for, which would make a considerable 
volume dollarwise; would it not? 
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Colonel Loverr. Yes. Generally, the disposition of those items 
brought about 20 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. Manon. I want to say that to date, General Nold, I think the 
members of your staff as well as yourself have done an excellent job 
in supplying us with the information we requested. We recognize 
you deal with hundreds and thousands of items, and it is a pleasure 
to be confronted with witnesses who seem to know what they are 
talking about. 

General Noxp. I thank you. 


Army Reparrs AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Manon. The committee will resume its hearings and consider 
the next project, 320, “Repairs and utilities.’’ General Nold, will 
you make a general statement on this item? 

General Nop. Project 320 provides $441,380,000 for repairs and 
utilities operations in the continental United States and overseas areas. 
These funds pay the Army’s bill for light, heat, gas, water, and sewage; 
they provide essential services such as fire protection, refuse handling, 
and insect and rodent control; as well as the maintenance and preser- 
vation of real property. 

This program contemplates a level of maintenance and repair in- 
tended to preserve the facilities consistent with their intended use and 
normal life expectancy. 

The increase in the normal repairs and utilities program reflects the 
increased use of facilities by the expanded Army. The increase in 
the deferred maintenance program is consistent with the over-all plan 
designed to bring facilities up to standards of sound economy. 

Chart 4 shows the components of the 1952 estimates as compared 
with 1951. This chart reflects only the estimate of funds required for 
the program, without consideration for unfunded personal services and 
support received from the local economy. 

I will ask Colonel Barney to touch the high spots in the detailed 
justification in the book before you beginning at page 935. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel Barney. 

Colonel Barney. I think you will find a summary of project 320 on 
page 937 of your book readily tied to the items to which it pertains. 

I would like to invite your attention to the fact that it is about 
$120 million less than fiscal 1951 ‘Repairs and utilities” funds, which 
reflects the rehabilitation whick was done with Army funds in 1951 
and, of course, does not appear in 1952. 

Other funds, in general, are up, reflecting an increase in population 
and in the level of activity of the Army in fiscal 1952. As the service 
element, providing the services that the general has mentioned, our 
activity is very closely tied to the Army population. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
Referring to page 937, you will note that there are three special 


programs to the tune of a little less than $21 million. We can discuss 
those in any detail you may wish, sir. 
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REPAIRS AND UTILITIES 


The next section of the $258 million is the bulk of our activity and 
reflects the repairs and utilities operation, the post housekeeping, if 
you will, at stations within the United States. 

The corresponding figure farther down is for overseas areas to the 
tune of $95 million. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


We have an item of deferred maintenance, $65 million which 
represents a considerable portion of the effort to catch up on mainte- 
nance that was not done through a period of years, owing to inability 
to fund it. 

Mr. Manon. Is that plain language for unavailability of money to 
do the work that you wanted to do? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. We knew that we needed the roofs but 
we did not have the money to put them on. 

Mr. Manox. You could not, nor could Congress, with complete 
certainty, foresee the worsening of conditions, of relations between the 
two great military nations, the United States and Russia. So we did 
not do much about keeping those facilities in good repair. 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir; we appreciate that. 

Mr. Manon. Now we are paying through the nose for having failed 
to do so. 

Colonel Barney. That is true. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you have given us a good over-all summary on 
repairs and utilities. 1 presume this means what it says—repairs. It 
means all kinds of repairs at these posts, camps, and stations and 
arsenals and depots, and so forth? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It also means repairs to utilities, I assume? 

Colonel Barney. Yes; maintenance of your electric-distribution 
systems, things of that kind. Page 939 breaks that down still further. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; you may proceed with that, Colonel. 


POSTS AND CAMPS 


Colonel Barney. There is reflected the principal items which we 
include in this, as you can see. 

For instance, utilities operation and supply: Water services, sewage 
services, electric services, boiler plants, heating plants, refrigeration 
services. 

Mr. Taser. When you say “boiler plants,’’ do you mean the 
personnel required to operate them, and that sort of thing? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir; and the fuel for the plants and the 
maintenance of the plants themselves. Those are the boiler plants 
for laundries and hospitals, and wherever we find central boiler plants. 

Mr. Manon. This is your best guess as to the requirements? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Based upon your experience and all known factors? 

Colonel Barney. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you summarize page 940? 
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Colonel Barney. You will note that pages 939 and 940 pertain to 
posts and camps, which is one of the breakdowns on page 937 and 
following pages similarly take up the depots and arsenals, and so 
forth. When we are talking about pages 939 and 940 we are talking 
only of posts and camps. 

Mr. Mauon. Let us proceed through to pages 941 and 942. 

Colonel Barney. There we have the same thing for depots and 
arsenals, arranged in the same way. 

Mr. Manon. And on page 943? 

Colonel Barney. There we have the named Army hospitals, such 
as Fitzsimons, Percy Jones, Murphy, that they used to call general 
hospitals. 

Mr. Manon. And this represents repairs and utilities for them? 

Colonel Barney. It is the same function for them. 

Mr. Manon. In the zone of interior? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And this is continued on page 944, is it not? 

Colonel Barney. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And on page 945 you take up “Port facilities”: 

Colonel Barney. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And you continue that on page 946? 

On page 947 vou give some details as to stand-by industrial faci- 
lities? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Does that represent a decrease from fiscal year 1951? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the figure? 

Mr. Turner. On page 948 you will see the figures $5,270,250. 
The comparative figure is about $11,000,000. The reason for that is 
that many of these plants are being partially activated or have been, 
and they go into the active category and then this is phased out to 
compensate for the activation of certain plants. 

Mr. Manon. Are these stand-by plants in fairly satisfactory 
condition? 

Mr. Turner. They are in excellent condition now. 

Mr. Manon. Our new money for that purpose has been adequate? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; the reactivation - the stand-by plants 
was done with expediting money. 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking about the ones that have been 
reactivated, I am talking about the stand-by plants. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; but I should like to point out that—I am 
now a little bit out of my field, but during the activation of many 
of these arsenals that had ‘previously been inactive, they rehabilitated 
the entire facility. 

Mr. Manon. In order to put it into a better state of readiness, even 
though the plant continued to be in a stand-by condition? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. Then they stepped it back to operate with 
a skeleton force, but you have the potentia aN of the plant there, a much 
greater potential. The plant is in good shape. 


HEADQUARTERS ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY EXPENSE 


Mr. Manon. On page 949 you justify the item “Headquarters 
administrative and supervisory expense,” $3,725,750. 
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Colonel Barney. That is primarily civilian employees of the 
engineer sections of the Army headquarters, the continental Army 
headquarters. 


UNITED STATES ARMY, ALASKA 


Mr. Manon. On page 950, you give some details with respect to 
Alaska? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. That is arranged the same way, with 
the same features as shown on the preceding pages. 

Mr. Manon. I could ask you, as could any member of the com- 
mittee, questions all day and all week, so far as that is concerned, 
with respect to each and every one of these items. How do you know 
that what you are requesting is realistic? 

Colonel Barney. Mr. Chairman, we did not just imagine these 
figures. They are based on cost reports from the field, as I am sure 
you understand. As we receive these cost reports from the field and 
the estimates from the field for the coming year, our experts are able 
to analyze them and from their knowledge of conditions and their 
experience they are able to tell what figures are out of line and make 
adjustments accordingly. That, in general, is how we are confident 
that they are sound figures. They are carefully checked. 

Mr. Manon. Has it been demonstrated that the figures which you 
submitted for the fiscal year 1951 were reasonably accurate? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 


OVERSEAS INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Manon. What about pages 952 and following, with respect 


to repairs and utilities, overseas? 

Colonel Barney. Again, they are computed in the same way for 
Austria. The situation is different in Japan. The Austrian figures 
we consider good. They are based on analysis cost reports and re- 
quests from the field. 

Mr. Manon. How does the item “Repairs and utilities” for the 
fiscal year 1952 compare with fiscal year 1951? 

Colonel Barney. It is up in general. 

Mr. Turner. The comparison is on this chart, sir. In the occupied 
areas we have for 1951, for Germany and Japan, and so forth, 
$72,479,000. For 1952 that drops down to $63,184,000; and in the 
other occupied areas, Alaska, Caribbean, and Hawaii, and so forth, 
$27,275 ,000—— 

Mr. Taser. Where do you include Germany? 

Mr. Turner. That is included in the overseas occupied areas, 
$72,479,000. Other than occupied areas obviously are slightly 
higher, from $27 million up to $32 million in 1952. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. If we were to reduce our R. and U. funds—of course, 
Congress has control of the purse strings—could you utilize new 
techniques and revamp your program and accomplish your mission 
reasonably well with a considerable reduction, or would vou just have 
less R. and U.? 
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General Nowp. I think you will find that we have had enough 
experience in the past to demonstrate that we simply would be post- 
poning the evil day and it would be adding to this figure of deferred 
maintenance all the time, if we undertook to cut this down further 
than we already have. 

Improvement in techniques is going on all the time. For example, 
in refuse disposal, the adoption of new methods of haul and so forth, 
which we have been able to use to work considerable economies over 
a period of 2 or 3 years, indicates that those things are going on 
all the time. 

Mr. Manon. | have sat on the Appropriations Committee in 
previous years and have been a part to some considerable reductions, 
at times, below the budget, for repair and maintenance, and so forth. 
When those reductions were made the objective usually was to get 
the job done by trying to use less personnel and get the job done 
with less expense. 

Mr. Turner. We can assure you, sir, that that is our objective, too. 
We have a constant drive to get the most for our money. We do not 
always do it, but anything that we can save in opérations, we make 
a really honest effort to divert to improving our maintenance standards 
and protecting the physical plant that we have got. 


BACKLOG OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


There is a backlog of work on which we can spend considerably 
more money than we are asking for here. 

Mr. Manon. For example? 

Mr. Turner. Our estimate of deferred maintenance backlog right 


now is that we cannot finance—— 

Mr. Manon. You say you cannot finance? 

Mr. Turner. That we cannot finance; yes, sir. We are not even 
asking money to finance something over $200 million. That is 
shown on page 964. 

Mr. Manon. Are there some things within that $200 million that 
you would do if you had the money? If so, what are they? 

Mr. Turner. Extension of eaves of buildings; that is, some 
mobilization type buildings that were built with a minimum amount 
of expense to start with, they left off the eaves. Water runs down 
and rots the walls. We would extend those. 

Colonel Barnry. There is a great deal of road work that could be 
done. There is a considerable amount of railroad trackage that we 
could work on. We operate literally thousands of miles of railroad 
track, Mr. Chairman. Our electric distribution systems are heavily 
loaded. Along with everyone else we have had a very general increase 
in the use of electricity in the last 10 years. There is an immense 
amount of work of that kind to be done. We have by no means done 
all of our roofs. 

General Noup. I think if Mr. Turner would read from his list a few 
typical items of current deferred maintenance, it would be illustrative 
of that $200-million estimate. 

Mr. Manon. The longer we wait to put a coat of paint on a house 
or to repair the roof or to do certain other things that are essential as a 
minimum of maintenance, the more it is going to cost ultimately. 
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Colonel BArNry. That is very true. I have seen many examples of 
that. There is one station I visited last fall—it was no criticism of 
anyone, because I am sure that everyone used their best judgment— 
but the roofs had not beem maintained. They could probably have 
been reinforced for one-fifth of the money that was necessary for us 
to spend to rehabilitate those parts where the roofs had leaked and 
water had gotten into the buildings and damaged floors and electric 
wiring and walls and things of that kind, 

Mr. Manon. Are conditions like that continuing now? 

Colonel BArNry. Yes, sir; but not to that extent. I do not feel 
the situation is as bad as it was. ; 

Mr. Manon. I visited a station a couple of years ago where the 
roof on the gymnasium had deteriorated. This fine gymnasium floor, 
made of oak or some hardwood had become all cupped up and was 
beyond repair. Thousands of dollars of expenses was entailed by the 
failure of the military to keep up such plants. Of course, these 
plants had been in stand-by status and there had been practically 
no maintenance. 

General Nop. I had some figures made up last year, February 
1950, analyzing some 20 training camps scattered through the United 
States, which were active in 1946 but were inactivated during 1947 
and 1948. They were rehabilitated in 1949. In other words, they lay 
idle with no care during those 2 years. 

There were quite a few details and we drew up some curves to see 
what they might need. Our estimate was that the net loss by that 
neglect in those 2 years amounted to about 5.7 percent per year. In 
other words, the rehabilitation costs when we made them active again 
after 2 years of idleness were about $12 million in those 3 years, or at 
the rate of about 5.7 per year. 

Mr. Manon. I am not speaking for other members of the commit- 
tee, but for myself, I will say that I am by way of being a fanatic 
about maintaining things in fair shape, because then you have a more 
efficient operation and in the long run it is more economical. 

I realize that after the let-down following hositilities in World 
War II, we had stars in our eyes, we dreamed of peace and good will, 
and thought there was no further need for these facilities. I do not 
think anvbody particularly can be blamed, but certainly we are now 
living in a period of tension which may continue for some time, and 
we want activities maintained in a reasonably adequate manner. 


ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS 


We were talking about overseas activities and you said that you 
relied upon reports that had come to you from overseas. I assume 
that vou send teams overseas to collaborate with the overseas per- 
sonnel, do you not? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. We have in the Repair and Utilities 
Division quite an elaborate staff-visiting system. I have had a 
technical staff consisting of a team of an officer and four skilled high- 
level technicians, visit Austria within the last 2 months. 

General Nouv. We try to do that on a program of once a year, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Are those trips just junkets or do you really accom- 
plish something? 
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Colonel Barney. I can assure you that they are not junkets and 
that we accomplish a great deal. We go to a command with this 
team and we spend a day at each of as many stations as we can get Lo. 
Ordinarily we spend 2 weeks ai the command and get to somewhere 
between 8 and 10 stations. Each of the four or five technicians covers 
a particular field and either I or my deputy will investigate the station 
generally. At the conclusion of the day we summarize our observa- 
tions, talk things over with the people at the station, and at the con- 
clusion of the whole trip we talk things over with the Army itself and 
we render a report after we come back. As the general said, we visit 
each major command once a year. 

Mr. Manon. You do not just go around and say, ‘Yes, sir,’ to 
the commanding general, but you really look into the plant? 

Colonel Barney. That is certainly correct. 


ACTIVITIES AT FAR EAST COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. On page 957 you set out the item for the Far East 
Command, $49,905,000. Generally speaking, what is that money for? 

Colonel Barney. This covers repair and utilities for the Far East 
Command just as it covers the situation in other commands. Our 
methods of accounting are different and I would like to ask Mr. 
Turner to talk about that. 

Mr. Turner. For Japan, you will notice that we have an item of 
support from local economy of $48,300,000. We have established 
the same accounting system in Japan and Germany that we have 
in the United States and in other places overseas, modified to take 
care of the funds that they are spending from the economy of those 
countries. 

This particular estimate is not given to you in detail because of 
the expansion and the uncertain situation over there, and it is a little 
difficult for us to figure out the floor area of building space to be 
occupied in Japan, at the moment. We are using this $48,300,000, 
as the Japanese contribution, to deduct from the total estimate in 
arriving at the fund required. 


UNITED STATES ARMY, PACIFIC 


Mr. Manon. On page 958 you set out details concerning the 
“United States Army, Pacific, repairs and utilities.” Is that Hawaii? 

Colonel BARNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have realistic figures on that? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir; we do. 


TRIESTE AND JOINT BRAZIL-UNITED STATES MILITARY COMMISSION 


Mr. Manon. You have a breakdown for Trieste of your R. and U. 
and then on page 962 you have an item for “Joint Brazil-United 
States Military Commission, $55,000.’’ What is that? 

Mr. Turner. That is a commission in Brazil for military advice 
and assistance to the Brazilian Government. It consists jointly of 
Air, Navy, and Army. This covers the expense of an office building 
down there. 

Mr. Manon. Do you lease a building down there? 
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Mr. Turner. Well, this is maintenance. It does not cover rental 
pa ents. So far.as I know, we do not pay any rent on the building. 
ink that is a Brazilian contribution. Mr. Meier can verify that, 
but I believe we do not pay any rent for the building. 
Mr. Manon. But this does cover R: and U.? 


Mr. Turner. We furnish the janitors and the utility services, and 
that sort of thing. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ATTACHES 


Mr. Manon. You have an item of $157,000 for “United States 
military. attachés’; also a ‘United States Army radio station,”’ 
$140,000; “United States military missions in Iran,” $18,000; and 
“Finance offices, United States Army, overseas,’’ $7,000. 


MASTER PLANNING 


You have an item for “Master planning.’ Tell us about that. 

General Nop. That is outside of the utilities field. I will recite 
on that briefly and then we can get further details from my assistants. 
We do not build any new facilities on a camp without the background 
of a master plan which must be modified from time to time with the 
changing situation. 

Mr. Manon. In connection with this master planning that you 
have in the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, you do not want 
these installations to grow up like Topsy? 

General Noup. Exactly. 

Mr. Manon. But according to plans that will facilitate or increase 
their usefulness? 

General Noup. Yes, sir. This is a modest sum, in view of the 
situation, to take care of the requirements for the coming fiscal year. 


Reat-Estate Activities 


Mr. Manon. Project 330 covers “Real estate activities.” 

General Noup. I have a short general statement on that. 

Mr. Manon. You may ear 

General Nop. This project provides $35,443,000 for payment of 
rents on leased property and for management and disposal of real 
estate in this country and overseas. The amount required in 1952 is 
$10,443,000 more than that required for 1951. This increase is due 
to the increased size of the Army and to the larger numbers deployed 
overseas. It is made up of increased requirements for the leasing of 
manufacturing and supply distribution facilities, wharfage space, anti- 
aircraft artillery sites, office space, and buildings for other specialized 
purposes. 

No funds have been included for leasing the types of general purpose 
space which will be negotiated by the General Services Administration 
under Reorganization Plan 18. Also, as pointed out earlier, this budg- 
et project does not include funds for acquiring land in fee simple. 
Requirements for purchase of such lands needed in connection with 


military construction activities are covered in separate authorizing 
legislation. 
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The details of that project begin on page 967 and go through 973. 
I will ask Mr. Meier to pick up on page 969 and touch the high lights 
of the real-estate activities. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Meier, it appears that you are requesting for this 
project $10 million, plus, over what you had available or will have 
available to you in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Meter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you please proceed to justify this request? 

Mr. Meter. This project includes funds for the payment of rentals 
for privately owned facilities in the United States, the Territories and 
possessions, and in certain overseas areas. The increase of $10 million, 
plus, is attributable to an increase of $5 million overseas, $1 million in 
the Army areas and the remaining $4 million divided among the var- 
ious technical services and the Army field forces. 

It includes the rental of land, buildings, office space, dock facilities, 
open storage, closed storage, for the Department of the Army. It 
does not include any funds for the real-esiate activities of the 
Organized Reserve or the National Guard. They are budgeted for 
under a different appropriation. 


PERSONNEL AND FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Manon. What are your man-year requirements under civilian 
personnel for this project? 

Mr. Meter. For the fiscal year 1952, 999, of which number 204 
will be overseas; 21 will be in Army areas and 774 will be in the 
United States, under the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Manon. What services will they perform generally speaking? 

Mr. Meier. Basically they will have the responsibility for obtaining 
descriptions of property; preparing appraisals and maps if necessary ; 
examining titles, negotiating, preparing instruments and keeping a 
record; and, in addition, certain care and custodial functions at excess 
or surplus installations until they are disposed of by the General 
Services Administration. 

Mr. Manon. Would you give us a typical example in this country 
and overseas as to how this money is utilized under this project of 
“Real-estate activities’’? 


Mr. Meter. | can ae you a recent example of the leasing of three 


piers up in Staten Island, for the Transportation Corps. That is a 
special-purpose facility. We had to hire a consultant appraiser, who 
was experienced in appraising that type of facility. His appraisal 
was made and descriptions of the piers obtained, condition surveys 
were made, covering the condition they were in at the time that we 
were about to enter into a lease for them for which we are paying 
approximately $310,000 rental per year. ; 

Mr. Manon. Does that money come out of this appropriation? 

Mr. Meter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The rental, plus the expenses of the activity incident 
thereto? 

Mr. Meter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is all included? 

Mr. Meter. It is all included in this money and also the alterations 
of a building to adapt it to its intended use. 

Mr. Manon. Give us another example and comment on it, if you 
will, of the type of activity that is carried on under this title. 
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Mr. Meter. At the present time we have under consideration the 
lease of some warehouse space down in Baton Rouge. There again 
that will require a detailed appraisal and all of the administrative 
work, the negotiating with the owner, on the basis of our appraisal, 
and then the consummation of the lease. 

Mr. Manon. And there would be included the cost of the lease for 
the fiscal year? 

Mr. Meter. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any designed effort to hold this real-estate 
activity within the bounds of reason, General? 

General Noxp. Yes, sir; there are constant surveys under the 
Department of Defense and successively through the several services 
analyzing the matter to determine whether leases cannot be given up 
rather than extended. Actually, as you will observe, there are some 
increases on this which, in turn, will make savings in the new con- 
struction budget. There was a most thorough analysis of the ware- 
housing requirements in the ‘‘Military construction, Army’”’ budget to 
determine whether leases of existing warehouses were not, in fact, 
cheaper and a better proposition than building new warehouses. So 
there is a compromise made on that feature; but where we lease ware- 
houses, that appears under this figure—or where we plan to lease 
them. 

Mr. Manon. Can you give us an overseas example? 

Mr. Meter. Most of the leasing requirement overseas is in Austria 
and Trieste and there will also be some in the European theater. It 
is occasioned by the increased deployment of troops overseas and the 
redistribution of troops, particularly in Austria. 

Mr. Manon. You have given us an over-all discussion covering the 


items running from page 935 through page 973 in the 300 project 
series. Mr. Sheppard, do you want to interrogate the witness on 
these items? 


SUSPENSION OF GRAZING PERMITS 


Mr. SHepparpD. I would like to ask a question pertaining to the 
material reflected on page 969, where you have an item under ‘‘Lease 
and suspension agreements,”’ $950,000, and you say: 

Certain projects are occupied by the Department of the Army under agree- 
ments which are renewable from year to year. Under the terms of these agree- 
ments the Department, pursuant to the act of Congress approved July 9, 1942 
pays a predetermined amount for suspending the right of ranchers to graze cattle, 
on certain areas of public domain. 

Am I to assume that these were grazing permits originally? 

Mr. Meter. Grazing permits issued by the Department of the 
Interior. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are not those leases made subject to withdrawal 
at any time upon the termination of administration of the land? 

Mr. Meter. You mean the grazing permits that are issued by the 
Department of the Interior? 

Mr. SuepparpD. That is right. 

Mr. Meter. That is correct, sir. And that is the reason for the 
act of Congress which permits us to pay them compensation. 

Mr. Suevearp. Why should you pay them compensation? The 
grazing permit says that rights thereunder cease after the termination 
of administrative control by the Bureau of Land Management. 
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Mr. Meter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. So they would have no claim upon the Federal 
Government under those leases for any unexpired grazing? 

Mr. Meter. Except for the act. of Congress, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That changed the situation? 

Mr. Meter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What. did the act say? 

Mr. Meter. It said that the Secretary of War is directed and au- 
thorized to pay anyone having a grazing permit for any losses which 
he suffered or any damages which he suffered as the result of the 
United States taking away those rights. 

Mr. Taser. Did the President sign that bill? 

Mr. Meter. Yes, sir; he signed it; and when it was made inopera- 
tive 2 years ago it was revived and extended by a subsequent act of 
Congress which the President signed. 

Mr. Suepparp. What made it inoperative? 

Mr. Meter. It was an omnibus act which suspended for the 
duration—which said that certain acts of Congress were no longer 
operative because the emergency had terminated. I have forgotten 
the Public Law number. 

Mr. SHepparp. This seems to be a rather intricate matter in which 
Congress inadvisedly has caused the expenditure unnecessarily of 
taxpayers’ money. That seems to be the situation on the face of it. 

I might call the attention of my colleagues to the fact that errors 
are made by many—and I mean that most kindly—and the errors 
are not made on only one side of the table. 

I would like to ask you whether or not there is any companionship 
between that fund and the one that has to do with deficiency judg- 
ments. There might possily be some connection, but I do not know 
whether it exists or not. 

Mr. Meter. The deficiency judgment may be explained by stat- 
ing that many of the World War II condemnation cases are still 
pending in the courts and have not yet been brought up for jury 
trial. With the cooperation of the Department of Justice, we are 
whittling them down. 

Mr. SHepparp. Unless your outfit originated the matter, the 
deficiency judgment would be something that you would have no 
cognizance of anyway? 

Mr. Meter. This is the payment of the excess award over the 
amount that we have deposited. 


CONTINGENCY FUND FOR CLAIMS 


Mr. SHepparp. On page 971 you have an item (e) “Claims,” and 
you say that this item provides for the payment of claims for rental 
or damages arising out of the use and occupancy of real estate under 
contract express or implied. Does that mean a contract express’ or 
implied by the Department, exclusive of the one that I referred to 
originally? 

Mr. Meter. What that is, sir, is a contingent item, and it is based 
upon experience. It is for the settlement of a claim that may arise 
out of our occupancy of a piece of real estate on which we did not 
have a lease in the beginning. 
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Mr. SHepparpD. This would have no connection with the item that 
I referred to previously? 
Mr. Meter. No. 


RESTORATION OF PROPERTIES 


Mr. Ritey. On page 970 I notice an item of $500,000 and a similar 
item on page 973 for restoration of properties that you are giving up. 
Are you giving up any properties now? Are you not continuing to 
lease new places? 

Mr. Meter. Yes, but there is a constant termination of leases 
which is probably running 30 or 40 a month, particularly at recruiting 
stations where there is no longer any market for recruits and the 
station will be closed and a new one opened up in another locality. 
Under the terms of the lease for the existing recruiting station we are 
obligated to pay for the restoration. 


RENTAL INCOME 


Mr. Rivey. At the bottom of page 971 you have an item for almost 
$2,000,000 for management and disposal functions and activities. 
Is that for real estate that will be leased out to someone else? 

Mr. Meter. I think this is one of our best items. That function 
pertains to the lease of stand-by facilities and inactive portions of 
reservations, and also certain disposals. We are getting an annual 
income from this activity that goes into the miscellaneous receipts of 
nearly $7,000,000 a year. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Is there a sheet in the justifications some place 
that shows the amount that goes into the Treasury so that we might 
know the counterbalance against what it is costing you to operate it? 

Mr. Meter. It is not a part of the book. ; 

Mr. SHepparp. Will you insert that in the record? 

General Noup. We will be glad to submit it. 

Mr. Suerparp. I think that should be reflected. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

In connection with ESA budget project 330, “Real estate activities,’ page 76, 
item F, ‘‘Management and disposal functions, during ‘fiscal year 1951,” esti- 
mated receipts paid into the Treasury from outleasing Army and Air Force 


military real estate will amount to $6,964,371. The following table shows a 
breakdown of the estimated receipts by numbers and types of outgrants: 


Estimated receipts to the Government from military real property grants, Department 
of the Army and Department of Air Force, Dec. 31, 1950 





Number of | Estimated 
outgrants receipts 





Agriculture and grazing 1, 135 $1, 168, 520 





Department of Army 1, 025 1, 022, 973 
“Department of Air Force 110 145, 547 





Industrial properties 99 4, 851, 824 





Department of Army 88 2, 916, 032 
Department of Air Force 11 1, 935, 792 





Other properties 944, 027 





APE EN a. os daknn  ccashatccsecachadscereeeuneacekineeaeeete 737, 998 
Department of Air Force 989 206, 029 





6, 964, 371 
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Mr. Ritzy. The same item of restoration appears for the overseas 
facilities. What are you giving up over there that requires restoration 
of leased facilities? ) 

Mr. Meter. That is my best guess on the restoration to be under- 
taken over there, particularly in the European theater, in connection 
with the redistribution of supplies and troops. 


EXPENSES OF NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY COMMAND 


Mr. Ritey. Do you have anything to do with the pay and expenses 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Command, General Eisenhower’s set-up? 

General Decker. There s no money in this budget for the inter- 
national costs of SHAPE. There are certain costs which are borne 
wy! by the Army; for instance, the military personnel on duty 
at SHAPE receive pay and allowances from our regular military 
appropriation, but there is no money in this budget specifically identi- 
fied for any of the international costs of SHAPE. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Is there any allocation from this appropriation for the 
construction of facilities or the rehabilitation of facilities? 

General Decker. No. I think that will all be done through the 
International Fund and will be done probably by the French Govern- 
ment, or some agency of the French Government, or a contractor 
hired by the French Government to do it. 

General Rerper. That is under discussion as to how it can best 
be done. 

TOTAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Taser. How many personnel do you have presently on the 


rolls in this particular item on page 935? 

Mr. Turner. We have 52,748. 

Mr. Taser. That includes the 52,383 and the 4,954——— 

Mr. Turner. Are you looking at page 935? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. This includes a figure equivalent to the-——— 

Mr. Taser. The sum of the two? 

Mr. Turner. There is only one figure there. 

Mr. Taser. There are three figures there, but the 62,383, is that 
the one that it relates to? 

General Decker. It is comparable to that figure; yes, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. What does the 4,954 mean? 

General Decker. That is the man-year figure. 

General Noup. The average number of employees, man-years. 

Mr. Taser. No. It says full-time equivalent of all other positions, 
4,954. 

Mr. Turner. Casual employment. 

Mr. Taper. That is not included in the 62,383? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You are expecting how many at the end? 

Mr. Turner. We are expecting 52,383. 

Mr. Taser. That is the number you are expecting to reduce by 30? 

Mr. Turner. That was an estimate made some time ago. Actu- 
ally we are ahead of that estimate at the moment. 

Mr. Taser. Well, I guess that I will not find out. 
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General Decker. Could you not give an estimate of what your 
strength will be in the project as of the 30th of June? 

Mr. Turner. At the end of the year I should say that we should 
be about 60,000. 

Mr. Taser. Why would you be increasing that rapidly in the next 
few weeks? 

Mr. Turner. To staff the stations that we have activated with this 
$227 000,000 we had in 1951. 

Mr. Taser. Are all these staff employees or construction employees? 

Mr. Turner. I used the word “staff” probably incorrectly. They 
are the janitors, the carpenters, the tin fitters, the plumbers, elec- 
tricians, grass mowers, the laborers, plus the other personnel used in 
our work at posts, camps, stations, depots, and other Army installa- 
tions. 

General Notp. There is no new construction in that? 

Mr. Taser. Minor repairs. 

General Noup. Minor repairs. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


_ Mr. Taser. Where will I find the item of transportation? Is there 
any explanation of that? 

Mr. Turner. I might explain a moment, Mr. Taber, that these 
budget items are arrived at on the basis of complete units of work. 
This is a distribution of our total estimate by object class. You will 
find no specific justification for transportation as such. You will find 
justification for repairs to buildings, and in the repair to buildings will 

e included the materials, and the material cost will include the trans- 
portation cost. 
Mr. Taser. Nor tied into anything else? 
Mr. Turner. No, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT 


Mr. Taper. Out of this $145,273,079 for personal services, how 
much has been obligated to this point? 

Mr. Turner. $113,480,500 as of April 30. 

Mr. Taser. Are.rents and utilities broken down anywhere? 

Mr. Turner. There would be no rents. 

Mr. Taper. Just utility services? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. It would be the water bill and the gas bill 
and so forth. 

Mr. Taser. Why would you run up as much as you do there? 
What are the obligations on that particular item? 

Mr. Turner. We do not keep our records that way, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You do not? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. If you will look on page 939, for example, 
you will see water services. 

Mr. Taser. I saw that, but I do not have any figures anywhere that 
tie into this. 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. This figure would represent the water bill 
we pay, plus the sewerage, where we pay for it, and the electricity, 
where we pay for it as such. It would not cover the case where we 
generate our own electricity. 
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Mr. Taser. Turn to page 939. Would it cover all the items under 
porns iy aperetione and supplies, or would it not? 

URNER. It would cover only those we buy from a utility 
peer on a contract. It would not cover the electricity we gen- 
erate ourselves. Only in rare cases do we buy sewage service. Gen- 
erally we operate our own sewage plants. ‘The sewage service you 
see here is the cost of the sewage regardless of the method used to 
secure it. The same with the other items. 

General Reever. You will find more on page 947. 

General Notp. That is another group. That is simply another 
estimate for a particular group of facilities. 

Mr. Taser. Just another group of facilities. The breakdown is 
the same as it was on page 939? 

General Noxp. Yes. 

General Rereper. And again on page 950. 

Mr. Taper. Yes; I saw a half dozen of those. Why do you need 
such an increase as you show here in these items? 

Mr. Turner. I think that I can give you a couple of figures. 

Mr. Taser. Suppose we take this item on page 939. It is probably 
as large as any of them. Can you tell us how much you havespent 
so far on such items as appear on page 939? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. This year? 

Mr. Turner. Through March I think we can. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 

General Notp. We make summaries of these, as you know, once a 
month. 

Mr. Turner. In posts, camps, and stations we have spent—— 

Mr. Taser. Is that equivalent to page 939? 

Mr. Turner. The total for 1952 is $172,194,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is totaled on page 940. That is the amount 
that you have in the budget for 1952? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. But how much did you spend this year? 

Mr. Turner. Through March in the zone of the interior we spent 
$79,713,000. That represents a phase build-up. At the first of the 
year we had very few camps and very little population. 

Mr. Taser. How many troops were in the United States at that 
time? 

Mr. Turner. In 1950 we had 380,000 troops, average for the year, 
and §n 1951 we have an average for the year of 659,000, and I will 
give you the 1952 figure off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Taser. You have an item in here for other contractual services. 
What does that mean? You had $271,164,151 this year. Does that 
mean that you are contemplating new buildings, or does that simply 
mean rehabilitation of structures already in existence? 

Mr. Turner. Rehabilitation of structures presently in existence, 
plus operating contracts we may have for boiler inspections, and that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Taser. To what extent have you rehabilitated these buildings? 
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Mr. Turner. It is all funded. We have no rehabilitation money 
in the 1952 estimate. 


Mr. panee The $124,492,000 that you are asking for is all current 

repairs 

r. TurNER. Deferred maintenance, reroofing of large areas, 
things of that sort. 

r. TaBER. Does this cover the Air Corps as well as the Army? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; only the Army installations. 

Mr. Taser. Well, if it has all been funded, I wonder why you 
need maintenance in the amount of $124,492,000, especially when you 
were only using about a third of that. 

Mr. Turner. Perhaps my word “rehabilitation” was ill-advised. 
I should have said reactivation, if we can distinguish between the 
two. That $271,000,000 was for the purpose of taking abandoned 
and inactive stations and opening them up, preparing them to receive 
the troops. That part of the work has been funded. In addition 
to that, we have maintenance of our active installations. It is a 
current type of thing that has to be carried on, and as a matter of 
policy the Department of Defense uses contracts wherever possible 
instead of hiring people and then turning them loose again. _—_. 

Mr. TaBEr. Le it resulted in the rebuilding of quite a number of 
such set-ups as wooden barracks? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Completely rebuilding them? 

Mr. Turner. Not completely rebuilding them; no, sir. 

General Reeper. Putting them in habitable form. 

Colonel Barney. In the typical wooden barracks we have found it 
necessary to reroof it, rescreen it, repair the steps, the fire escapes on 


the second floor, repair the floors, and particularly the stairway 
treads, and of course, to put the plumbing and light work in order; 
also, the window screens. 

Mr. Taser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FIRE PROTECTION COMPANIES 


Mr. Taser. There is something on page 941 that I do not under- 
stand, fire protection, company, quantities 145, unit price $57,739,000, 
amount, $8,372,155. 

Colonel Barney. The unit price is $57,739. 

Mr. Taper. $57,739 for one fire company? 

Colonel Barney. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. How many men do you have? 

Colonel Barney. Ordinarily 14 to 17, sir, depending upon the 
number of companies at the station. The smaller the number if there 
are more companies. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Taser. You have an item here of supplies and materials. 
Where would that be reflected? For this year you have $98,255,000, 
and you are requesting $69,433,000. I do not know, but I am just 
wondering where that would be reflected in a breakdown. 
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Mr. Turner. That would include the fuel that went into the pump- 
ing station to pump the water. It would be the materials that are 
used in packing and crating and the materials used in repair. 

Mr. Taser. We just. cannot get the details for that. 

Mr. Turner. Also the coal for heating. 

Mr. Taser. There is not any way of telling anything about that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The breakdown is reflected on page 939, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Taser. It is supposed to be. It says, “Army repairs and 
utilities, zone of the interior, project 321.’ That is separate from 
project 320? 

Mr. Turner. The “1” indicates that it is Army repairs and 
utilities in the zone of the interior. It is all a part of project 320; 
322 distinguishes the part overseas. It is all project 320. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It separates them geographically? 

Mr. Turner. For ease in handling. 

Mr. Taser. You have $172,194,000 at the bottom of page 940. 

Mr. Turner. You will find a summary of all those on page 947; a 
summary recapitulation of each of the groups. 


PASTRY BAKERIES 


Mr. Taper. Remodeling of bachelor officers’ quarters, renovation 
of company messes, and to provide central meat-cutting plants and 
pastry bakeries. What does that mean? Are you putting in new 
machinery in certain plants? 

Colonel Barney. Yes. With respect to pastry bakeries, this is the 
engineer part of the Quartermaster program to provide central pastry 


bakeries, which they do not have generally now. They bake bread 
now, but not other items, and it is the Quartermaster’s desire in the 
food service to prepare his pastries centrally as mentioned here. 

Mr. SuHepparD. What is the essential difference between an oven 
that you can bake bread in and an oven that you can bake pastries in? 

Colonel Barney. I am afraid that you are getting out of my field. 

Mr. Turner. There is no particular difference except as to capacity. 
We have a small plant in which they prepare the bread. They buy 
the pastry or make it somewhere else, and this program is designed to 
set up a central establishment so that they can do the whole job there 
much cheaper. 

General REEpER. Just as a matter of fact, it is not for the oven so 
much as for the special pastry gadgets. When you make a pie, you 
have a machine—if you are operating a central pastry shop—that cuts 
the dough, sticks the stuff in the pie, and when you have put the top 
across with another gadget, another thing comes down and crimps it. 
If you will go down to the Connecticut pie factory you will see that. 
When you set up the building, do you not put the machinery in it? 

Colonel Barney. The Quartermaster provides the equipment. 
We install it and hook up the utilities that it requires. 

Mr. SHepparD. Do you have to lay your building out to accom- 
modate the mechanica! devices? 

Mr. Turner. Yes; and the partitions. 
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ADVANCE EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taper. How many people have the engineers set up on their 
rolls presently who have been hired before you were able to put them 
on regular jobs? How many do you have that you have hired as a 
sort of preparation for putting people to work? 

General Nop. I will attempt to answer that. I think there are 
none in this program. We have some in the military construction 
program that have been so hired. 

Mr. Taser. You have? 

General Noup. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you do that? 

General Nop. I will give you an example. We will have a project 
and have to have a build-up of any workmen who.will sail on a certain 
date, and they are paid certain sums pending the arrival at the 
assembly area, and then a different rate on the job. That is simply 
a practical matter of having them there at the time. You could not 
possibly recruit them if you did not pick that up successively. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a practice followed a lot of times in relation 
to Alaska. 

General Noup. Yes, and most overseas projects. That does not 
apply to this program. 

Mr. Taser. Are you familiar with the operations of the engineers 
main office in Washington? 

General Nop. I work there, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I would hope that you would be, anyway. To what 
extent do they operate that way in the main office in Washington? 

General Notp. We have none, to my knowledge, sir, that are hired 
to just put them on work. In my own activity we are behind on our 
requirements. We are ready for people before they ever get there. 

Mr. Taser. Did you ever know of any outfit that did not pretend 
to be in that condition? 

General Noup. I was trying to go beyond the realm of pretense. 
We think it is a fact. 

Mr. Taper. I get that from all directions about the Military 
Establishment. I have not been down there myself because I have 
not had the time, but I begin to get that just as soon as I land in 
Washington, and it lasts right along as long as I stay here during the 
session. I am wondering how much of that there is down there in 
your set-up. 

General Notp. Well, I have to go through the halls quite frequently, 
or do, and my observation is that we are as active as any office I have 
ever seen anywhere, individually and collectively. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, to try to get in a matter of 2 or 3 
hours all the details relating to a half-billion-dollar program is of 
course beyond my ability. I suppose somewhere among the staff 
here with the general 

General No tp. I have 11. 

Mr. Scrivner. From the 11 men here we would probably be able 
to get some answers to inquiries relating to most of these items, 
provided that we had the basic information upon which to base those 
questions. 
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Mr. Manon. And, of course, from previous service, you and I have 
considerable familiarity with the operations of the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true, but I am thinking particularly of the 
problem of presenting some of these items to members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee who do not have that experience and par- 
ticularly to Members of the House who have no great amount of 
acquaintance with these operations. 

The entire budget is $60,000,000,000, which in any man’s language 
is a lot of dough. While I appreciate the need for speed, I wish it 
were possible to have a little more concise and logical presentation on 
some of these things. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


For instance, in answer to one of Mr. Taber’s questions, I under- 
stood the response to be that throughout these various pages of pres- 
entation where items for materials are involved, that included cost 
of transportation. Yet on the first sheet we have on page 935 it has 
a separate item of transportation of things of $12,500,000, and how 
that is to be justified in working through the rest of these sheets 
without any separate items of presentation I do not know. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Scrivner, the reason the budget is presented to 
you in the manner that it is is in an attempt to do just the thing you 
are mentioning. For example, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
committee could look at the unit .063 dollars as compared with the 
figures we have given you before as the cost per thousand gallons of 
water. It is reasonable to suppose that the total number of gallons 
of water applied to this unit price would give you some measure of 
this particular problem. If is stated that we have so many people; 
that we have so much in terms of chemicals, so much for fuel, and 
so forth 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but let us get back to this one item of 
transportation of things. Where does that tie into the rest of the 
presentation? Where do you arrive at the figure of $12,500,000? 

Mr. Turner. That is an accounting proposition. The funds we 
spent in 1950 are recorded by object class, and the vouchers are 
accumulated to reflect the distribution of the total dollars in this 
particular category. Taking that experience and the type of work 
we plan to do—for example, if we are going into something like the 
$227 million for rehabilitation, we know we are not going to do that 
with our own forces; that that is going to be contract work. Using 
those factors, we adjust our estimate to reflect this information. 

The control of the program, the measure of the efficiency with 
which the program is carried out, is not done under any of these 
categories. As we see it, for example in the cost of packing and 
crating of 1,000 pounds of household goods, while receiving a minimum 
number of complaints of damage in transit is the proper measure of 
a job well performed. It is also a proper measure of the funds required 
if you can relate the number of pounds of packing and crating per 
man on your past experience and extend your unit price to the number 
of pounds of packing and crating to be required. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are going to relate it to the man, if your 
figures for that item are $1,460,000 in 1950 and $12,500,000 this year, 
that is an increase of at least 900 percent. There has not been that 
much increase in manpower. 
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Mr. Turner. I think I misled you there a little. To refer back to 
the packing and crating of household goods, which is one of our 
responsibilities, one of the things we do under this R. and U.—I was 
not referring to transportation—— 

r. ScrivNER. Well, that is the item to which I have been address- 
the last three or four of my inquiries. 

r. Turner. The figure in here on transportation cost represents 
nothing more or less than the amount of money paid out on Govern- 
ment bills of lading. That could be either higher or lower as a result 
of the method under which you procure. If we buy f. o. b. destina- 
tion, we have no transportation; if we buy f. o. b. point of origin, then 
the material cost is lower and the transportation cost is higher. But 
the method of procurement is based on the lowest laid-down price. 
So, as far as we can see, this particular type of distribution does not 
give you all of the analysis that we think is most susceptible to review. 

does not to us. We cannot determine whetber or not—— 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not give us much information, either. 

Mr. Turner. We will attempt to give you anything you want. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we had the basic facts upon which to premise our 
questions, we could probably get the information we need and should 
have to at least.form some judgment as to your justification, because 
we cannot just sit back bere and take your word for everything. 

Mr. Turner. I would not suggest that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because the Army and the military services, 
generally speaking, do not have that much of a reputation for economy 
and sharpness. 

Mr. Turner. We are striving to build up to it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish you success. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, sir. 


ORGANIZATION OF FIRE-PROTECTION COMPANIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Since I cannot get much on that, in these various 
items you have a subject that Mr. Taber raised one or two questions 
on which still have not been answered to my satisfaction. For 
instance, on page 947, included in ‘Other services’ is a matter of 
“Fire protection.” Apparently that is in 30 different installations 
some place. 

Colonel Barney. No, sir. That is 30 companies. Large installa- 
lations have more than one company, depending on the length of the 
run. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you détermine how many companies to an 
installation? 

Colonel Barney. That is done by a field survey. In general, we 
feel if the fire company is more than 2 miles from the inhabited pari 
of the base, it is too far off, and we have to redistribute it. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does that compare with the normal procedure 
within a city? 

Colonel Barney. It is just about the same. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then here on page 947 you have 30 companies at 
a unit cost of $56,682, as I read it; is that correct? 

Colonel Barney. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then we go over to page 950, where you have the 
same item, ‘‘Fire protection,” five companies, and that runs $25,500; 
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then we come to page 952, also overseas, 10 companies, at a unit cost 
of $11,650; then on page 954 there are listed 26 companies, still over- 
seas, at a unit cost of $44,000; still another, on page 958, 8 companies, 
unit cost, $53,468; then on page 960, 4 companies, unit cost, $20,834. 
That is a tremendous spread. 

Colonel Barney. I think I can explain that. That reflects whether 
the company is civilian or enlisted, or part one and part the other. 
Generally speaking, in the United States our companies are all civilian; 
generally speaking, in the occupied areas they are partly enlisted and 
partly civilian. Besides that, we have a terrific wage differential in 
these different areas. The wage differential in Alaska, for example, 
versus Trieste is terrific. You have 14 men and pay the one $500 and 
pay the other $7,000. 

r. ScrtvnER. Alaska would be one of your highest ones? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yet your unit cost there is $25,000. 

Colonel Barney. I assume that is a soldier company, but I can 
check that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, we sit on this side, and we do not know what 
the facts are. That is what we are trying to ascertain. Some of 
them I probably do know, but for the sake of the record I ask questions 
which may sound somewhat dumb in trying to elicit some information 
here upon which we can explain some of the items. 

What about the wage rate in the Caribbean area; is that high? 

Mr. Turner. The Caribbean wage rate is fairly low. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, here is a unit cost of $44,000. 

Mr. Turner. As compared to $56,000 in the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not gotten to that. The wate rates are 
supposed to be high in Alaska, and the unit cost there is $25,000. I 


do not know where this one is on page 958, but the unit cost there is 
$53,000. 


General Rereper. That is Hawaii. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not in the United States, and in most parts 
of the Pacific the wage rates should not be so high. 

General Decker. That is in Hawaii, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, there is nothing here that tells me where it is. 

General Decker. Substantially the same rate exists there as in the 
United States—slightly different. 

Mr. Scrivner. To me, it would require more than a differential 
in wage rates to cover that wide spread in the cost per unit. 

Mr. Turner. I have just a little information here on fire protection. 

Row Scrivner. Well, that is more than we have now; so let us have 
a little. 

Mr. Turner. In the United States Army, Alaska, the fire de- 
partments at the Army installations usually consist of enlisted fire 
fighters, supervised by Department of Army civilians. Enlisted men 
are ‘‘costed’”’ at a rate which is less than one half that of a civilian fire 
fighter, which accounts for the low unit cost in this command. 

Mr. Scrivner. On which page do we find Alaska? 

Mr. Turner. That is the $25,000 item on page 950. 

Mr. SHepparp. What was your answer; what did you say was the 
cause of the differential? 

Mr. Turner. They use enlisted men, and as a Department of the 
Army policy we charge for accounting purposes the universal rate for 
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the enlisted man pay plus his allowance. When you compare that 
price with the price for civilians in Alaska paying the Alaska going 
rate, it would be terrific. So up there we have a civilian fire chief 
with enlisted men serving in the fire department, and we deduct on 
this sheet the value of the military labor that is included in the price. 

The fire fighters at United States Army, Caribbean, are divided 
into two groups, Puerto Rico and Panama. In Panama the fire 
fighters are enlisted personnel supervised by Department of Army ci- 
alate, and in Puerto Rico, the civilian fire fighters, usually Puerto 
Ricans, receive the same basic pay as Department of Army civilians 
plus 25 percent. In Puerto Rico, the change-over from enlisted per- 
sonnel to civilians was made in fiscal year 1951. The fire fighters in 
Puerto Rico are at the basic salary. The unit cost for a fire company 
takes into consideration all the installations in both areas. 

The fire fighters in the United States Army, Pacific, are civilians paid 
at the basic State-side rate plus 25 percent. The civilian fire fighters 
have been employed by the Army tor some time and are generally in 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh step of their grade. The Army, Navy, 
and Air Force installations on Hawaii comprise a single fire fighting 
group, and in view of the mutual protection afforded, full advantage 
has been taken to reduce the Army fire-protection cost to the mini- 
mum. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go back to this one in Alaska where you are 
using enlisted personnel with a civilian chief. What elements of cost 
go into this $25,000? Upon what is that based? It cannot be enlisted 
men’s pay—or is it?—because that is carried some place else. 

Mr. Turner. For the purpose of our accounting and budgeting, 
we have included the item of enlisted labor, in the same manner as 
materials, and the value of that has been deducted from the total 
funds required, you will see the unfunded personal services on page 951. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that while on page 950 you show the unit price 
of your fire protection at $25,500 per unit, which includes pay and 
allowances of enlisted men, for the purpose of the request for funds 
here, to get your net request of $9,500,000 covering all of these activi- 
ties including fire protection, you state you have deducted the amount. 
of $85,000 which represents pay and allowances for the enlisted per- 
sonnel, which, of course, are carried in other appropriations. 

Mr. Turner. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that actually, as far as this appropriation is con- 
cerned, to get the cost of fire protection per company, you would 
deduct about $17,000 making the net cost, as far as this appropriation 
is concerned, about $8,000 or $9,000 a company? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN TRAVEL COST 


Mr. Scrivner. Then moving over to page 967, your item of travel 
is increased from $143,000 in 1950 to $500,000 in 1952. What is the 
necessity for that increase? 

Mr. Meter. We think that is reasonable. In the real-estate opera- 
tion, we have real-estate groups in about 20 localities. For example, 
the Washington district here handles the States of Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and appraisers must go out and ap- 
praise and negotiators go out and negotiate. Wherever we can con- 
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summate a lease over the telephone or by letter, we do, but that is 
often impracticable. There has to be the contact with the owner. 
_Mr. » eygridename Where do your district offices come into that 
picture! 
Mr. Meter. The real-estate employees operate out of the district 
office and travel into Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Scrivner. Those States all comprise one district? 
Mr. Meter. Yes, sir. 


LANDS AND STRUCTURES COST 


Mr. Scrivner. What is item 10, “Lands and structures,’’ $1,035,000? 

Mr. Merer. Lands and structures include the item of deficiency 
judgments, a restoration item and a certain amount of alterations 
that are done to adapt a building to its intended use. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are scattered throughout these various 
projects? 

Mr. Meter. Yes, sir. There are no funds in here for the purchase 
of land. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that, but we would have to go through 
all of these to find the items which finally come up to the total of 
$1,035,000. 

Mr. Meter. That is correct. 

General Nop. As was explained, that is an accounting breakdown. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. It may be all right for your purpose, but 
it does not give us much information. 

General Reeper. It actually represents a guess as to the objects 
under which we will pay out the money. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, a lot of these are guesses. 

Mr. Mauon. It applies to the future; therefore, it has to be a guess; 
and that is what it is. It is a budget estimate. 

General Reeper. The totals are not based on figures which you 
find in the justifications. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was trying to find out how good your guess is, 
upon what facts you base your guess, so as to determine whether it is 
a good guess or not. Until we do have the facts, we cannot tell. 
Our guess might be as good as yours or may be better. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Then on page 970, what is the item of $550,000 for ‘‘Administrative 
expenses’? How do you arrive at that figure? 

Mr. Meter. That item is for the administrative expenses incidental, 
again, to the clean-up of our World War II acquisitions. We have 
not completed that yet, because there are hundreds of cases that 
ars still in condemnation. 

As you know, some courts seem reluctant to try a land-acquisition 
case. When one does come up, we have to have appraisers and ex- 
pert witnesses testify. It also includes employees and all of the ad- 
ministrative expense incidental to site planning and preparing real- 
estate planning reports that go into the military construction authoriz- 
ing legislation, and that right now is a considerable job. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of it is personal services and how much 
is for the payment of past condemnations? Can you tell me? 
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Mr. Meter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

Mr. MEreER. $300,000 represents personal services: 

Mr. Scrivner. I have one other reference and will conclude a 
rather futile search for facts. 


OBLIGATIONS 


In your item “Rents and utility services,’ you show $4,000,000 in 
1950 and $14,698,000 in 1951. at is your latest figure on that 
as to what you have actually spent or chlinntel up to the latest 
date you can give? 

Colonel pesIstets. We do not have that by objects; we have it 
by appropriation. 

General Reever. Won’t that show in the annual rental and leases 
report? 

Mr. Scrivner. If you cannot give it that way, can you tell us 
what the situation is as to your total fiscal 1951 expenditure under 
this project of $25 million? 

Colonel presIstetrs. As of April 30, $11,634,909 has been obligated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which leaves May and June to go, which means 
you are going to have to obligate pretty fast to spend the rest of it, 
if vou are going to spend it, or else have some left. Which will it be? 

Mr. Meter. We will not obligate it. 

Mr. Scrivner. There will possibly be some left there? 

Mr. Meter. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon, Well, you have a year left to obligate it. 

Mr. Meter. We will obligate $20 million before the end of June. 

Mr. Scrivner. What will happen to the balance; will it carry over 
to the following year or be subject to rescission? 

Mr. Merer. I think it will depend entirely on what the Army 
comptroller does with it. 

General Decker. Legally, the money is available in fiscal year 
1952. Asa general proposition and the way in which we will probably 
operate, the procurement money will be carried over; research and 
development money will be carried over. Generally, money in 
operating projects will revert to the Treasury. That is the general 
understanding that we have of what will happen. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can all have just a little hope that the latter 
will be true? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

General Rexprer. Generally speaking, there will be parts of these 
operating projects which we will possibly want to continue. In the 
400 series, the purchase of spare parts, where, because of difficulties of 
procurement and placing contracts, the money has not been obligated 
by June 30, should be continued. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Now we will take up the next series of projects. 

General Notp. May I excuse these witnesses who are through with 
their details on real estate, for example, and repairs and utilities that 
we have just been over? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. You gentlemen have done very well in present- 
ing your testimony. We thank you. 
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REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE OF ENGINEER MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


Now let us give consideration to the projects in the 400 series— 
410, 420, 430, and 440. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not take them up one at a time? 

Mr. Manon. These items are considerable-but are far less than some 
of the items we have previously considered. They have to do with 
operation. 

Let us give over-all consideration to those items generally and first 
present your statement as provided to us here in the booklet. 

General Noxp. Funds requested under project 410 for fiscal year 
1952 amount to $179,223,000. The manner in which these funds are 
to be distributed among using agencies is shown on chart 5: 

Army areas $6, 598, 000 
Techical services 132, 796, 280 
39, 828, 720 


179, 223, 000 


The funds programed for use by Army areas are required to meet the 
costs of organizational and field maintenance on engineer equipment in 
the hands of users at posts, camps, and stations. Those programed 
for technical service activities will be used in conducting the Corps of 
Engineers equipment repair and rebuilding program and for the pro- 
curement of spare parts. Those programed to oversea commands are 
to meet the cost of engineer equipment maintenance activities in those 
commands. 

The amount of $132,796,280 for technical service use is the largest 
Be, fund requirement. Of this total, $23,338,800 is for the Corps 
of Engineers repair and rebuild program. The equipment scheduled 
for repair under this program has been reflected as a direct offset 
against equipment requirements which would otherwise have to be met 
from new procurement. If the same funds had been budgeted for 
procurement, less than half the equipment would be obtained. The 
remaining amount includes $108,626,480 for the central procurement 
of spare parts to supply current demands world-wide and $831,000 
for field maintenance at Fort Belvoir. 

On the first of the 400 series, project 410, “Maintenance and 
repair of engineer military equipment,’ I will ask Colonel Lovett to 
give the high lights on that. 

Mr. Manon. Before he goes into the details, I would like to point 
out that page 901 shows a considerable increase in the projects in the 
400 series, from $192 million to $267 million, comparing fiscal 1951 
and fiscal 1952. 


NORMAL PROCEDURES AND OPERATIONS 


Are there any changes in procedure or operation in repair and 
maintenance of any special nature, or is this merely carrying on in 
broad outline the work which this committee authorized in the cur- 
rent fiscal year? 

Colonel Loverr. That is correct. There are no basic changes in 
procedure. This is increased workload entirely due to the expanded 
Army. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if we want to continue in the future 
as we have in the past with repair and maintenance and so forth, 
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we would approve within certain limitations your request; is that 
correct? 

Colonel Lovett. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. In repair and maintenance, are you considering all 
types of engineer equipment? 

Colonel bavier. Yes, sir: all types and classes. 

Mr. Manon. For example? 

Colonel Loverr. It includes everything from searchlights and 
sniperscopes, which are technical electrical equipment, through minor 
items such as trailers on up through tractors, cranes, and shovels. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you are asking us for money to buy 
certain items that you have already covered in the earlier presenta- 
tion; this is money for repairs and maintenance of items which you 
have on hand and of items which you are recommending securing and 
which you will need to spend or commit in fiscal 1952? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir; plus spare part support for these items. 

Mr. Manon. This is where the spare part support comes into the 
picture? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner wanted to ask about that. 

Well, there is nothing revolutionary about this. Of course, it is a 
very considerable sum. For repair and maintenance, for example, 
project 410, that is a lot of money. 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir; that is a very large item. 


BASIS FOR REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. How could you possibly spend that much on repair 
and maintenance during the coming fiscal year? Will you elucidate? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. If you will look on page 976, you will 
note the project is broken down into three activities. The first 
activity is “Army areas,” which calls for $6,598,000. There are two 
types of maintenance of general equipment. One is field maintenance, 
which is maintenance of a minor nature; the other is base or depot 
maintenance, which is the highest category, which may call for a 
complete overhaul of an item of equipment. The armies have the 
responsibility for all field maintenance. That is what is known as 
second, third, and fourth echelon maintenance. Each of those armies 
carries on its maintenance at certain authorized field maintenance 
facilities. For example, the First Army has authorized facilities at 
Fort Dix, Governors Island, Millers Field, and Raritan Arsenal; the 
Second Army has authorized facilities at Fort Campbell, Fort Eustis, 
Lexington Signal Depot, and Marietta Transportation Depot. 

Mr. Manon. You have them Nation-wide? 

Colonel Lovett. Yes, sir, Nation-wide. 

The armies are responsible for the repair of equipment not only in 
the hands of the troops themselves but also for the repair of depot 
operating equipment at what are called class 2 installations. For 
instance, in the First Army, some of the class 2 installations are Belle 
Mead General Depot and Raritan Arsenal. They support troop 
units, although there are few or no troops at those installations. But 
the equipment there is supported by the Army field maintenance 
program. 
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TECHNICAL SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. What do you have to say about the technical service 

requirements program? ‘That is $132 million plus as compared with 
$6 million plus in the Army area activities. 
_ Colonel Loverr. The first item in that category of technical services 
is the maintenance requirements at the engineer school, Fort Belvoir, 
Va., $831,000. The engineer school at Fort Belvoir has 1,500 major 
items of equipment which are used both by the troops and in the engi- 
neer school and eningeer replacement training center for training 
troops. 

Mr. Manon. You mean you need $831,000? 

Colonel Loverr. For maintenance. 

Mr. Manon. What about depot maintenance? 

Colonel Loverr. Depot maintenance, $23,338,000, is maintenance 
of engineer military equipment and likewise of Air Force equipment 
of that type which.is performed at 10 engineer maintenance shops. 

Mr. Manon. Where are they? 

Colonel Loverr. They are located at each one of our depots— 
Granite City, Ill.; Marion, Ohio; Schenectady, N. Y.: Belle Mead, 
N. J.; Atlanta, Ga.; Memphis, Tenn.; San Antonio General Depot; 
Utah General Depot; Sharpe General Depot. 


SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Manon. It is in these technical service depots that your prin- 
cipal expenditure will be made under project 410? 

Colonel Loverr. That is correct—that plus the spare parts. 

Mr. Manon. What portion of this has to do with spare parts? 

Colonel Loverr. The total amount for spare parts called for in the 
budget is $108,626,000. 

Mr. Manon. Will you elaborate with respect to that requirement? 

Colonel Loverr. Spare paris are broken down into various types, 
one called parts, peculiar; next, parts, interchangeable; and the other 
is parts, common. 

Parts. peculiar, means something that the manufacturer, produces 
for use on his equipment that cannot be used on anything else. For 
example, the crane boom made by a particular manufacturer could 
not be used on another crane. 

Parts, interchangeable, is something such as an engine, where you 
could take an engine out of one crane and use it on another. Manu- 
facturers frequently use three or four different makes of engines on 
their cranes. 

Parts, common, are such things as spark plugs, screws, bolts, 
et cetera, which are common for all types of equipment. 

Under the various categories, we propose to spend $79,000,000 for 
parts, peculiar; $23,897,000 for parts, interchangeable; and $5,400,000 
for parts, common. 

We break these parts down, also, by different categories. One we 
call concurrent spares, and the others are normal spare parts for use 
in depot maintenance and improving our spare parts stock. 

Of the total of $108,000,000, $32,159,000 is proposed for concurrent 
spares. The difference between the $32,000,000 and the $108,000,000 
is the parts for support of the depot maintenance operation and the 
stockage of our depots. Of that total, $15,000,000 is for purely 
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military types of items. Those military types or items are those for 
which we buy a complete stock of spare parts at the time we buy 
them and include a number of items which we bought during the war 
where we have a large stock of the item on hand and have no spare 
parts. An example is the Badger distillation unit, of which we have 
$4 million worth of units on hand. The company that manufactured 
them has gone out of business. We have a contract with another 
manufacturer to make spare parts to support those units, and it is 
more economical to get the entire lifetime stock at one time than it 
would be to tool up each year to manufacture a small amount. 


OVERSEA-COMMAND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. On page 928 and elsewhere, you make reference to 
your oversea-command requirements, a $39 million item. Will you 
speak to that? 

Colonel Loverr. The requirements under this project cover the cost 
of all echelons of repair performed overseas, including the funds for the 
operation of depots; that is, the maintenance portion of depots and 


rey Py —_ parts for that operation. The first one is Trieste. 
r. \ 


is a relatively small amount and, because of the limitations of time, 
we shall not discuss it in detail. 

Colonel Loverr. Take the largest item there, the Far East Com- 
mand. The Far East Repair Shop is responsible for the organization, 
field, and depot maintenance of Engineer mechanical equipment in the 
hands of the using units and activities and the depot stocks and depot 
maintenance of Engineer equipment assigned to the Air Force, except 


that in the Philippine Command. 

Mr. Manon. Your main expenditure, however, is in the European 
Command and in the Far East Command? 

Colonel Lover. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You have a total of $6,500,000 estimated for the 
Alaska Command? 

Colonel Lovett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is this money going to be expended for? Actual- 
ly, does this buy the parts, for instance? 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir; the parts are provided under the general 
item of $108 million for depot maintenance and spare parts. 

Mr. Manon. The $39 million relates to the $108-muillion purchase 
program? 

Colonel Loverr. That is correct. This is primarily expenditure 
for personnel and operating supplies for the operation of maintenance 
shops overseas. 

For example, in the Far East Command, they have a monthly 
average output during the current year of 550 major items, such as 
pneumatic tools, compressors, printing equipment, heavy motorized 
equipment. It is estimated that a total of 6,600 items will be re- 
paired during the 12-month period. 


REASONABLENESS OF 1952 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Members of this committee have been over most of 
the world from time to time, at least upon occasion. I, personally, 
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have seen vast stores of supplies on several continents. Just by look- 
ing at them, one could not tell what they were; that is, the average 
layman could not. A lot of it was packaged and could not be identi- 
fied merely from the package. A lot of this stuff was abandoned after 
hostilities of World War II ceased, and a lot of it was brought back 
here; boxes were opened, the material was gone through, and some of 
it was salvaged. 

I just wonder whether or not this is a realistic program that you 
have for spare parts and for this operation in the Army areas and the 
technical services and the oversea commands? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. I think I can give you some figures as 
to what has been done during the current year and during previous 
years to show what has been accomplished in this and what remains 
to be accomplished. 

For example, in Alaska, there are 4,583 pieces of heavy engineer 
equipment in the Alaskan Command, of which 3,351 require depot 
maintenance. That means major maintenance. Eighty percent of 
these 3,351 pieces are from 5 to 10 years old. It is estimated that the 
total cost of repair and rebuilding this equipment is between $8 million 
and $10 million. It is anticipated that this repair program will be 
completed during the fiscal year 1952. 

I will give you another example of what has been accomplished in 
the zone of interior. During the fiscal year 1950 in the zone of interior 
we overhauled 9,226 major units. The value of the items repaired was 
$41,396,000. These were repaired at a cost of $10,285,000. It is 
estimated that when repaired, after complete overhaul, they have at 
least 90 percent of their new value. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the point is this—and I have observed 
statements to that effect in your justification here—it is far better to 
have an extensive repair and maintenance program than it is to 
abandon stuff that can possibly be repaired and to buy replacements? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. It not only saves money—we estimate 
the saving during this year at about $63 million through repairing this 
equipment rather than disposing of it as surplus and buying new. 

Mr. Manon. It saves money and it saves material? 

Colonel Lovett. Yes, sir. 

General Reeprer. May I add a word to that? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Reepenr. If it had not been for that operation, particularly 
in the Far East, we would have been completely sunk. I believe that 
I can say without fear of successful denial that almost no large item 
of hardware bought with money which had been provided since 
Korea started has yet reached Korea. We have been operating that 
war, a war in which we have as many troops engaged as we had a 
vear after Pearl Harbor, on the rebuild operation in the United States 
and Japan. It is a very wonderful operation. They take wheels, 
for example, that are beaten out of shape, and that look as though 
you could not possibly make a wheel again out of them, and grind the 
rough spots off, build up the metal where it is ground away, and 
where it is missing, and it comes out a usable wheel. They are hauling 
up great stores of equipment that you saw scattered about the world, 
which have gradually been concentrated there—the last of it we hope 
to have out of Guam by the end of this calendar year—up to Japan 
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and putting it through that process. Without this operation we 
would have been defeated in Korea. 

Mr. Manon. Do you under this program rebuild automobiles, for 
instance? 

General Reeprer. Ordnance does that. 

Colonel Lovett. No, sir; we rebuild the engines in such things as 
cranes and. tractors, but Ordnance rebuilds all automotive vehicles. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you handle the equipment which 
you procure? 

Colonel Lovert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Loverrt. For the fiscal year 1951 we will repair 17,000 items 
to a value of $70 million, at a cost of $18,200,000. For the fiscal 
year 1952 we expect to repair 18,000 units valued at $87 million, at 
a total repair cost of $23,328,000. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you want $108 million for spare parts if you 
are going to spend $18 million to $19 million on repairing those things 
which you are going to repair? 

Colonel Loverr. A great deal more is involved in this than just the 
cost of repairs. In addition to the $23,300,000 for repairs, an amount 
of $5,500,000 worth of parts will be required to make those repairs. 
When we get an item we must have the spare parts to support it, be- 
cause quite frequently that item is going outside of continental United 
States or to distant places where parts cannot be supplied. A basic 
set of spare parts must go with that piece of equipment, and there 
must be a continuous flow of spare parts. Much of the repair ac- 
complished in Japan could not have been accomplished without the 
~e of spare parts which we have kept up to Japan since the start of 

orea. 

Mr. Manon. In your previous presentation on procurement funds 
for major items, were any funds included for spare parts? 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir; not in procurement. We budget for 
our spare parts under project 410. 


Fripay, June 15, 1951. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

Colonel pesIsters. General Nold was called away and asked me to 
act as interlocutor. If it please the committee, we will continue in the 
same order as we did yesterday. There will be no change in our 
presentation. 


NONREIMBURSEMENT FOR AIR FORCE MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on project 410? 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your arrangement with the Air Force 
relative to the maintenance of their engineering equipment? Is there 
any reimbursement? 

Colonel Lovett. No. The arrangement is this: Field maintenance 
of the Air Force equipment is the responsibility of the Air Force; that 
is, the minor maintenance. Depot maintenance of Air Force equip- 
ment is the responsibility of the Army. It is done for the Air Force 
without any reimbursement whatsoever. We budget for the cost of 
that in with the cost of repair of our own engineering equipment. 
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Mr. Scrivner. The same thing is true of your military personnel 
as well as civilian? 


Colonel Loverr. I am not familiar with the personnel. I cannot 
answer with regard to that. 


PROCUREMENT OF INITIAL SPARES 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your present practice as it relates to your 


spare-parts program? Is it the same now as it was during World 
War II, or has it been changed? 


Colonel Loverr. In what respect, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Particularly as it relates to the procurement of 
initial spares? 

Colonel Loverr. It is our practice when we buy new equipment 
to buy a certain stockage of what are known as concurrent spares, in 
order to be prepared to service that equipment as soon as it goes into 
the hands of the troops. 

Mr. Scrivner. Upon what basis is the spare parts issue fixed? 
How do you determine what spare parts you are going to order when 
you order new equipment? 

Colonel Loverr. It is based on experience. As a general rule, 
it works out that an item which has no engine—that is, a piece of 
equipment which is not self-powered—for that item we buy approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the initial value in spare parts. If a unit has 
an integral power plant, we purchase from 20 to 25 percent of the 
value of the unit in concurrent spare parts. 

Mr. Scrivner. There seems to be a great difference of opinion as to 
the advisability of that program; namely, during World War II you 
had in the engineering service a great number of men of long experience 
in the handling of this particular kind of equipment, and almost with- 
out exception those men, upon the termination of their service, re- 
ported that the initial spare program was completely out of line with 
the actual needs of the corps; that almost without exception equipment 
would be shipped out with spares, many of which would never be used, 
and generally the parts that were needed most had not been sent. 

I do not think that you can discount the advice and opinion of men 
like that. They have no chips in the game whatsoever. They are 
experienced men. All they are concerned about is having the proper 
spare-parts program and holding it down to as economical a level as 
possible. 

If it would be possible for me, or any member of the committee, to 
get some man who had had this experience to go over the program with 
somebody in the Engineering Department, with whom could he have 
an appointment? 

Colonel Loverrt. I could take him, or he could have an appointment 
with Colonel Oxrieder, the officer that I have directly in charge of 
the spare-parts program. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they had a logical story to tell, would it be listen- 
ed to? 


COMPARISON OF PRESENT PROGRAM WITH WORLD WAR II PROGRAM 


Colonel Loverr. Yes. In fact, I think that we could show very 
logically that the present program is sound, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps your present program is. I asked at the 
very outset whether there had been any change made in this program 
since the end of World War IT. 

Colonel Lovett. Our present experience with our depot stocks, and 
so on, Mr. Scrivner, does not show that we have overbought, or 
bought improperly. I think unquestionably there were cases over- 
seas where the spare parts shipped did not get into the hands of the 
troops. I do not know this personally, but I heard it from many 
sources, that there were considerable stocks of spare parts in England, 
which, due to a lack of people with the iowisdlie or know-how of 
spare parts, did not get to the Continent of Europe, with the result 
that many units were short of parts in Europe when the parts were 
available in England. 

Mr. Scrivner. Much of the equipment went to England and the 
Far East, and a lot of parts with it for which there was no use. 

Colonel Lovert. I think that was quite possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I raised the question. I think that 
these men to whom I have referred have properly raised the question. 

Colonel Lovett. I believe in a situation of war it is better to ship 
oan “os that are not needed than it is not to ship parts that are 
needed. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are always better off to have more than you 
need than less than you need, but in some of the cases it was con- 
siderably more and in some instances you did not have the parts that 
were needed. It was the realism of the program that I was directing 
my attention to. 

Colonel Lovett. I would like to tell of an incident in the South 
Pacific that happened to an officer in my shop. He received a crane 
on one of the South Pacific islands, and it was complete except for 
four bolts, and there was a note on the packing box "These four bolts 
can be obtained from the nearest hardware store.” The nearest 
hardware store was 1,500 miles away by air. 

Parts that might be easy to obtain in this country would not be 
easy to obtain over there. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Where was your inspector when that piece of 
machinery was shipped out? 

Colonel Loverr. I cannot answer that. It was someone who 
thought those bolts were so easy to get that he just shipped the 
equipment without the bolts. 

General Decker. I might speak to that point. I was chief of staff 
of the Sixth Army in the Southwest Pacific, and I was very much 
interested in the engineering supply situation because we depended 
so heavily upon it, particularly in New Guinea, where you started from 
scratch on everything you did. You had to build the ports, the 
roads, the airfields and everything, and we lived by our engineering 
equipment. 

Now, the situation was not good insofar as engineering spare parts 
were concerned, many times. That was not particularly the fault of 
the Chief of Engineers. There were many other factors involved. 

For instance, the transportation out there was a very difficult prob- 
lem. It was very difficult to move the parts from one place to another, 
and when you did move them you had to have depot personnel to 
segregate the parts and list them so that you would know what you 
did have. 
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Actually I have seen our engineers digging in the mud for spare parts 
that they knew were some place in the depot. That does not reflect 
upon the engineers. It was a matter of locating them. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have never been in either of these theaters of 
operation. The questions that I am raising have been raised by men 
who were there with long practical engineering experience, and that 
was their last profession. They were not military men; they were 
ens who had given their life’s work to that particular type of 
work. 

Colonel Loverr. I think that they are speaking of their own ex- 
periences and I think probably it was the same as mine. It was a very 
. difficult situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I raised the question. That is why I 
want to know to whom these men could talk if they were interested 
enough to come to Washington and talk the situation over to see if 
there could be any improvement. If they are not able to come here, 
they might at least give me a statement that I could forward for 
consideration. 

Colonel Lovett. I would like to say something about that. About 
a year ago I heard a comment from one crane-shovel manufacturer 
that he thought we were buying the wrong parts, or overbuying. I 
personally worked that up and went to the president of the crane- 
shovel industry and asked him if he would get the consensus of the 
industry as to what our spare-parts program should be for cranes, and 
the soundness of the program. He did that and personally assured me 
it was the general opinion of the industry that our program was per- 
fectly sound and we were buying the right parts in the right quantity. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the things that I am trying to work 
out in this program. 

Colonel Loverr. Even though someone during the war may have 
made the statement that they were not getting the right parts, I do not 
think that is true so far as the procurement program goes. 

Mr. Scrivner. These statements were made after the war, and these 
men had returned to their civilian profession—engineering contracting, 
excavation, and all of that. 

Colonel Lovert. Another thing to be considered, I think, is that the 
number of parts required in military practice is not the same, in 
either number or quality, as those which may be required in civilian 
practice. 

I would welcome anyone coming over in order that I may show them 
exactly how we developed the program and what the program is. 

General Reeprr. The spare parts program is so interesting to G—4 
that I have on my personal staff an officer whose sole responsibility 
is to deal with spare-parts in all of its ramifications. 

apa Scrivner. Who is that? Perhaps that is the man we want to 
talk to. 

General Reever. Talk to Colonel Oxrieder. 


STOCKS ISSUED IN FAR EASTERN COMMAND 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 983 you have $19,000,000 for the Far East 
Command. Perhaps I did not hear exactly the number of items that 
you said that covered in 1951, on the average. 

Colonel Loverr. A report was made personally to me as a result 
of a visit I made out there in October last year. 
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The monthly average output for the current year is 550 items 
under Federal classes 66, pneumatic tools, compressors, printing equip- 
ment, and so forth; and class 78, motorized equipment and heavy 
construction machinery, if minor items are included, the monthly 
average is 1,121 items per month. By minor items I mean such 
items as fire extinguishers, space heaters, and so forth. It is esti- 
mated that a total of 6,600 major items will be repaired during the 
period November 1, 1950, to October 31, 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be about 6,000 items a month? 

Colonel Loverr. About 550 major items a month, sir, over a 12- 
months period. That is major items only. 

Mr. Scrivner. For a $19,000,000 expenditure that does not seem 
like a very heavy load, does it? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes; I think |that is a lot of equipment. The 
work involves a complete rebuild of the equipment being repaired. 

Mr. Scrivner. So they can get a better picture, take one of your 
major items and tell us what you do with it. 

olonel Loverr. I personally saw, for example, tractors that had 
been shipped in there from the roll-up of the South Pacific islands. 
Some of the tractors had apparently been sitting on the beaches for 
ears. You could still see the seashells on the tracks. They had 
ad no maintenance since the end of the war. 

The tractors are stripped down completely on the floor, completely 
disassembled, and all reclaimable parts are reclaimed, and repaired. 
When they cannot be repaired new parts are put in. The piece of 
equipment is completely rebuilt. When they finish a job we estimate 
it is at least 90 percent as good as a brand-new piece of equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. What will be your average cost on an item like that? 

Colonel Loverr. On a tractor, it depends upon the size of the 
tractor. We do not repair it if the repair cost is more than 50 percent 
of the cost of a new item, and if we find a case in a depot where the 
cost of the repair of a tractor has exceeded 50 percent, we make a 
very thorough investigation to determine why. The average cost of 
repair will run from 25 percent to 40 percent of the value of a new item. 


UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. That does not give me much in the way of a figure. 
Let us go back to page 920. Here you show two types of tractors. 
The estimated cost is $13,000 for one and $17,000 for the other. You 
will hit an average repair cost of around $4,000 per unit? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, $4,000 to $4,200 per unit on the ones that cost 
$13,000. It will vary in each case, depending upon the individual 
condition of the tractor when stripped down. 

General Reever. Are you able to break out the Far East funding? 

Colonel Loverr. We cannot break that down. We do not control 
that, and the Oversea Commands do not report it to us in that way. 
Costs in the Far East are less per unit than in the United States. 

Mr. SHepparD. How are you going to establish the actual cost of an 
overhaul job unless you have torn the pieces of equipment down and 
have analyzed what you have to do to it? 

Colonel Loverr. That is what we do. However, prior to doing this 
we have a competent inspector go over the equipment thoroughly and 
he uses what we call a score sheet to estimate the cost of repairs and 
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determine whether the useful life of the item is sufficient to justify 
cost of repair. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume that they had some experience tables that 
they would be able to give the average cost on some of these things. 

olonel Loverr. We can do it in the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will have some offsetting factors. Your 
civilian labor in the Far East will be less. By the time you figure in 
transportation and all that the cost of your spare parts will be more. 

Colonel Loverr. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So one of them will offset the other. 

Colonel Loverr. By and large, at the time the Korean war started, 
repair costs in the Far East were running lower than ours on account of 
a much lower wage rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have seen some of those repair lines in operation 
and they were making very good use of some skilled labor there that [ 
thought was commendable, but at the same time, the figure of 
$19,000,000 looks high. With the advent of the Korean war, of course, 
your load has been going up. 

Colonel Loverr. It is greater, though we already have a program 
for overhauling all the repairable equipment returned from places like 
Guam and other Pacific islands. 

Mr. SHepparp.’ The actual crux of a situation of this character, in 
my opinion, would be reflected in the ability of the mechanics. When 
the tractor was torn down he would be in a position to evaluate the 
cost of the labor, the cost of the spare parts to go into it, as against the 
established price of the tractor. 

Colonel Loverr. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. I would assume that you are up against a very in- 
tricate situation, for this reason: You cannot draw a complete line 
of demarcation in equipment for rehabilitation or repair purposes. 
The trucks and tractors that have been sitting on the beach over a 
long period of time would require more rehabilitation than those 
that had had a lesser exposure, so the man who is in the real position 
of responsibility is the man who is actually on the ground at.the time 
that the tractor is torn down—with this reservation, that he has a 
chart to follow wherein he can obtain an estimate of the price of that 
particular machine? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the machine today, we will say, is 
worth $1,500. If it is worth $1,500 he cannot go beyond 50 percent 
of the $1,500. 

Colonel Loverr. That is right. 

Mr. SuHepparp. So I would assume that we have a way of analyzing 
the original value of the unit when it comes in, and then you start 
your evaluation from the take-down and what you have to do with it? 

Colonel Loverr. That is correct. We strip down each piece right 
to the floor to see what parts are needed, and an estimate is made as 
to the number of man-hours required. We then make an estimate 
as to the cost of repairs. If that cost is excessive the item is surveyed 
and disposed of instead of repaired. 
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STORAGE AND IssuE OF ENGINEER MILITARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepprarp. We will take up item 420, storage and issue of 
engineer military supplies and equipment. You are asking for 
$36,000,000. 

Colonel Loverr. Funds requested under project 420 for fiscal year 
1952 amount to $36,000,000. As shown by chart 6, these funds are 
to be distributed among using elements as follows: 


Technical Service $20, 125, 000 
1, 648, 000 


14, 227, 000 


The funds programed for Technical Service activities and overseas 
commands will be used for the operation of engineer depots and 
engineer sections of general depots. 

unds programed for use by Army areas are required to support 
the cost of engineer supply activities at posts, camps, and stations. 

The budget estimate for fiscal year 1952 reflects an increase of 
$12,000,000 over the 1951 budget. Of the total increase, $8,149,173 
is required for storage operations in the overseas commands and is 
justified by these commands on the basis of increased deployment of 
troops outside the continental limits of the United States. The 
balance of the increase amounting to $3,850,827 is required to support 
activities in this country based on an increased workload resulting 
from the expanded procurement program. 

Mr. SHepparp. We will insert in the record at this point page 987 of 
the justifications. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


STORAGE AND Issue OF ENGINEER MILITARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Direct obligations by object classification 





Actual obli- 
gations, 
fiscal year 
1950 


Estimate, Estimate, 


Objective class 


(1) (2) 





Total number of permanent positions___.................----- 3, 381 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 0 


Average number of all employees 


Personal services (net) 

ie clad alts china a aephidhtedbaecincwinn sceineamninesnaaail 
po ee eee ores le 
Rents and utilities services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Taxes and assessmen 


3, 078 


0 
7, 646 





7, 152, 795 
41, 687 


$13, 745, 455 
102, 483 


130, 000 
354, 000 


$19, 615, 362 
208, 335 








9, 242, 171 








150, 100 
500, 000 
95, 

4, 053, 595 
8, 854, 923 
2, 416, 649 
106, 033 
36, 000, 000 





PERSONAL SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. You may start with your breakdown on page 987. 
You have a series of items there on the recapitulation page totaling 
that amount of $36,000,000. You have personal services of $19,615,- 


000. How many people are involved? 
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Colonel pesIsLers. 7,646 man-years. 

— SHEPPARD. Are these employees in the continental United 
States 

Colonel Loverr. Both the United States and overseas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You are showing an increase in your estimate for 
1952 for personnel. You are asking for an increase. Why the 
increase? 

Colonel Loverr. It is necessary primarily on account of the in- 
creased workload. Since the 30th of June 1950 there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the tonnage received and shipped out of depots. 
The large volume of equipment procured during 1951 will not begin to 
reach the depots until 1952. All of that new equipment when it comes 
in must be processed for storage if it is going to be stored in depots, 
and processed for overseas shipment if it is to be shipped overseas. 


TRAVEL INCREASES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Your next item is for travel, where you are asking 
for $208,335. Why the travel to that degree? . 

Colonel Loverr. These funds for travel cover the traveling of 
storage division personnel in connection with the supply activities, 
both on scheduled and special travel. One large item of scheduled 
travel is to accomplish the responsibility of the CRief of Engineers 
under existing Army regulations which provides for periodic inspection 
of storage activities under the jurisdiction of the Chief of Engineers. 
Another is the travel of supply liaison personnel that visit the troop 
units. 

Mr. SHepparpb. This travel category falls right into the same 
general explanatory status as the travel heretofore referred to. 

Colonel Lovett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as necessity is concerned, in the inspection 
division? 

Colonel Loverr. There is another item that is much larger; 
regulations require the Chief of Engineers to inspect each depot. 
semiannually, and that is done by a team from my office. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. SuHepparD. How about your “Transportation of things,’’ where 
you are asking for $150,100? Why are those funds provided? 

Colonel Loverr. Those funds are provided for the transportation 
of operating supplies and equipment procured from depot operating 
funds for depot operations. It covers the cost of first movement of 
supplies from the manufacturer’s plant to the depot. 

Mr. Suepparp. And that goes into the freight, and so forth? 

Colonel Lovert. It goes into the freight; yes. 


RENTS AND UTILITY SERVICES 


Mr. SHepparp. Your next item is “Rents and utility services,” 
$500,000. 

Colonel Loverr. The requirement here is for the rental of equip- 
ment, primarily electrical accounting machines. The increase for 
the fiscal year 1952 is to provide $100,000 for the European command, 
and to meet costs of the increased workload in the zone of the interior 
because of the expanding Army. 
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PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION—BIN CARDS 


Mr. SHepparpD. We will take up your next item, ‘‘Printing and re- 
production,’’ where you are asking for $95,000. What is the type of 
printing that you are doing? 

Colonel Loverr. The requirements there are for printing bin tags 
which are required on all the bins in the depots, and for cards for use 
in the electrical accounting machines. 

Mr. SHepparp. Does that particular function have anything to do 
with the man at the bin being able to know the interchangeability of 
parts in other bins? 

Colonel Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, there would be-two methods, 
as I interpret the procedure, wherein a man handling your inventory 
of spare parts might know that when the symbol is designated, 
to wit, studs, he can go to the bin, if you have more than one for them, 
and he could see what, the corresponding thing was. However, if 
it is translated on the card on the bin, it would save a lot of time. 

Colonel Loverr. Ordinarily, the parts interchangeable are binned 
that way. A bolt will fit perhaps a half dozen different machines, 
so it is binned and it is catalogued as an interchangeable item. 

General Reeprer. May I interrupt. We should do that when we 
are editing for avfilability. 

Mr. SHepparp. Why do you say that? 

General Rereprer. Because you do much less work. When you edit 
for availability and do not have the parts, then the man with the 
requisition looks and sees what he does have which is interchangeable 
and he puts on the tally-out the correct item to be picked up. 

Mr. SHepparD. You control it in the issuance of your requisition 
rather than down at the bin? 

General Reever. That is right. 

Mr. SuHepparp. That would be fine with the reservation that your 
topside inventory is kept absolutely up-to-date to the minute. Other- 
wise, if it is not, the man is going to do the same thing that he did in 
World War II and fumble some available transferable parts. When 
you are working on an inventory, and when you have a man on that 
evel, you have a tough situation to handle when it comes to the abso- 
lute specific detail of the transferability of the item—bolts, nuts, 
studs, bearings, and everything else. If you can control it from the 
top and have it actually work, I will say that you must be fast on your 
feet in handling an inventory, because, as I know inventories in these 
depots, they run from 24 to 48 hours behind. 

Colonel Loverr. There is no question about it. 

Mr. SHepparp. If you have that lag in there, the man at the bin is 
going to muff the ball on some interchangeable parts, whereas if you 
carry on your cards the transferable items, they would only have to 
look in the bin and that would be it. 

Colonel Loverr. If the stock picker goes to the bin and is unable to 
find it, he goes to the supervisor, who should check to see if it is 
available in any other bin. If the supervisor is on the ball he will 
not let that get by. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That means that your supervisor has to keep a 
running inventory on all of the bins within his supervisory jurisdiction? 

Colonel Loverr. He has to have a general knowledge at least of 
what is available. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Did you ever work in one of those parts rooms? 

Colonel Loverr. No, sir; I never have. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Go back and do it some time. 

Colonel Loverr. I realize that spare parts is one of the toughest; 
there is no question about it. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. We will take up 07, ‘‘Other contractual services,” 
where you are asking for $4,053,595. What is the general type of other 
contractual services? 

Colonel Loverr. That is broken down as follows: $2,178,320 is 
for the Far East Command; $1,500,000 is for lumber stockpiling 
operations ; $375,275 is ‘‘other.”’ 

The requirements for the Far East Command are based on payment 
of indigenous labor costs in excess of the normal costs. These must 
be financed in United States dollars as a reimbursable cost to the 
Japanese and the Koreans. In addition, provision has been made for 
contracting for the use of indigenous labor in supply operations. 

The requirements for the lumber stockpiling are to cover the cost of 
three contract-operated lumber stockpile storage yards to insure an 
uninterrupted supply of lumber to all using agencies in the Department 
of Defense. The additional or increased requirements for 1952 are 
also based on the activation of two additional engineer depots, plus 
increased activities at the present depots. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. SHepparpb. The next item is “Supplies and materials,”’ $8,854,- 
923. What types of supplies are necessary and what types of ma- 
terials? 

Colonel Loverr. The general types of supplies and materials? 
First, materials for preservation and care of equipment. There are 
many types of oils and greases used, and many types of materials used 
for closing up openings such as a carburetor intake or an exhaust pipe 
when items of equipment are shipped. Materials for this purpose 
form a very large item of cost of supplies and materials. Also, there 
are packing and crating supplies such as lumber and nails. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHepparpD. The next item is 09, “Equipment,” $2,416,649. 

Colonel Loverr. The requirements for the fiscal year 1952 are 
based upon the replacement of depot operating equipment which has 
been worn out in service, and for new equipment required in existing 
installations to handle the increased depot workload imposed by the 
large procurement program. 

Mr. SHepparp. What would be the type of equipment in this 
particular project? 

Colonel Loverr. One very important type is preservation equip- 
ment, the vats and cleaning equipment, and so on, which you use to 
process this equipment for storage. 

Another type of equipment would be cranes, and other engineer 
items used in the depot operation. 
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In addition, operating equipment will be required at a depot 
which is now in process of being activated, plus two additional engineer 
depots to be activated in the fiscal year 1952. 

r. SHEPPARD. Taxes and assessments are arbitrary and there is 
nothing that you can do about that except pay the bill. 

Colonel Lovett. That is correct. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. What were your obligations on project 410 out of 
the $131,000,000? 

Colonel Loverr. On project 410, as of the 30th of April, $77,937,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. And your obligations on this $24,000,000. 

Colonel Lovett. On the depot operation? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel prsIstxets. $19,700,975 on project 420. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your two big items of increase are on contractual 
services and supplies and materials. You went a little fast on one of 
them, I think. ‘ 

OversEAS COMMANDS 


Give me that again. You said something about the Far East. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICE IN FAR EAST 


Colonel Lovett. Under “Contractual services,” the total item for 
the Far East Command is $2,178,320. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of services are you contracting for? 

Colonel Lovett. Depot operations and supply handling are both 


contracted for. I understand that that is so both in Japan and Korea. 

Colonel pesIs.tets. Stevedoring. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is stevedoring and manual labor, loading and 
unloading? 

General Rereper. The labor is contractual in Japan. Instead of 
hiring directly they make a contract with a Japanese firm to furnish 
the labor and the firm takes care of all the social security and the 
records that must be kept, so instead of appearing in Japan as objec- 
tive class 01, it appears as 07. 

Mr. Scrivner. And your other item of $1,500,000. 

Colonel Loverr. The operation of lumber stockpiles, sir. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Scrivner. The supplies and materials are almost double. 

Colonel Loverr. Yes. That is broken down as follows: For the 
European Command, $3,564,500; for the Far East Command, 
$1,000,000; “Other,” zone of the interior, $4,290,423. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are your two new engineering depots? 

Colonel Loverr. One has already been approved at Baton Rouge. 
The other is in California, probably in southern California. 


LUMBER STOCKPILING PROGRAM IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, the stockpiling program is new. What is 
this lumber stockpiling, and what is the necessity, and where will the 
stockpiles be maintained? 
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Colonel Loverr. We plan to have three stockpiles, one in the 
vicinity of Richmond, Va.; one in the Middle West in the general 
St. Louis area, and one in the vicinity of San Francisco; in other words, 
in the California area. , 

The primary purpose of these stockpiles is to enable the Corps of 
Engineers to meet the emergency needs of the requisitioning services, 
and to do it most cancun A large percentage of the requisitions 
received for lumber require short-time deliveries. If we do not have 
stockpiles, we have to pay a considerable premium price by going out 
and buying from local lumber yards. 

These stockpiles will be contract-operated. We call for bids in 
each case to get the lowest bid price for the operation of the yards. 

General Reeprr. Does not that also involve cutting so that you 
buy only a few basic sizes? 

Colonel Lovett. That is correct. 


ENGINEER OPERATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. We will now take up the next item, ‘‘Project 430, 
engineer operations,” where you are asking for $7,000,000 for 1952, 
This shows a decrease as compared to your 1951 appropriation of 
$8,214,300. The recapitulation sheet is reflected on page 1004, and 
is made up of a series of items from 01 through 09. 

Colonel Loverr. This project provides $7,000,000 for engineering 
planning, development of design criteria, and minor miscellaneous 
engineer operations which are not applicable to other project accounts. 
A major portion of this amount, $2,928,000, is for construction plan- 
ning and design and is prerequisite to efficient and economical en- 
gineering and construction. Site selection and planning of troop 
installations to be required under mobilization is included at $2,742,500. 
The remaining $1,329,500 is required for certain miscellaneous ex- 
penses with which the Chief of Engineers has been charged. 

The 1951 appropriation for this work totaled $8,214,300. 

Mr. SHepparpb. We will insert in the record at this time page 1004 
of the justifications. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


ENGINEER OPERATIONS 


Direct obligations by object classification 
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snltentions | Estimate, | Estimate, 
Objective class } fiscal vear | "scal_year | fiscal year 
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Total number of permanent positions. --.-..-...-----------. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.................-- .| 
Average number of all employees. -.-...........-.------------- 





01 Personal services (net) . | $2,881,529 | $3, 257, 206 $4, 213, 000 
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Printing and reproduction 21, 285 | 208, 200 | 160, 100 
Other contractual services. .........................---- 2, 773, 870 3, 949, 780 | , 739, 000 
Supplies and materials..............-....-.-.-.......... is 454, 903 290, 070 300, 460 
Equipment 58, 935 177, 230 165, 490 
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DETAIL OF BUDGET BY OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. SHepparpD. The first item is for personal services in the amount 
of $4,213,000. 

Mr. Poorman. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparD. Mr. Poorman, does the same explanation pertain 
to personal services reflected in project 430 that pertained to the pre- 
vious item discussed by the previous witness? 

Mr. Poorman. Pretty nearly. There are two factors. The work- 
load is continuing over into 1952, although it was obligated this year. 
In 07 there is a substantial decrease in the amount of work to be done 
by other contractual services. It is due to the mobilization and 
planning type activities which can best be performed by Government 
personnel. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right; take up your next item of travel. 

Mr. Poorman. Travel is a direct increase. That finances the travel 
of the corps of the central office in connection with construction pro- 
pren. The 1951 and supplemental programs are just coming into 

eing, and this 1952 program, which is being presented wjll come into 
being early in the year, so that our eunaat workload will be many, 
many times what it was last year. 

Mr. SHepparp. Transportation of things. You are asking for 
$82,520, as against $76,540 in 1951. 

Mr. Poorman. Your 1951 program got started about the middle of 
the year, and accordingly there is a little heavier load the following 
year. 

" Mr. Suepparp. Your next item, “Communication services,” is in 
the amount of $21,010, as against $19,070 for 1951. 

Mr. Poorman. Substantially the same general reasons as for the 
travel. It is because of the size of the construction program. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your next item is “Rents and utility services.”’ 

Mr. Poorman. The same basic reasoning. 

Mr. SHepparp, “Printing and reproduction.” 

Mr. Poorman. A slight decrease since we got certain of our stand- 
ard specifications and manuals and items of that type which were 
necessary for guidance in the construction program, basically a one- 
time operation, and they are out of the way now. That is the reason 
for the decrease. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you are coasting upon the work 
that you have accomplished heretofore. 

Mr. Poorman. We have certain manuals and specifications. They 
have been reproduced and distributed. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. SuepparD. The next item is a rather large one, “Other con- 
tractual services,” wherein you are requesting for 1952 $1,739,000, 
although this is a considerable reduction from the estimate in 1951, 
wherein you had $3,949,780. 

Mr. Poorman. That is primarily for the employment of commercial 
architects and engineering firms in connection with some of the larger 
mobilization planning projects, which are either too large to be 
handled by Government personnel or which cannot be because of the 
construction workload which they now have. 
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SELECTION OF ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES 


Mr. Suepparp. I do not know whether you can answer this question 
or not, but someone else present can, I presume. How do you fellows 
work on your contracts for architectural services? Do you center the 
service to a very restricted few, or do you try to cover the field and 
distribute the services? 

Mr. Poorman. I am free to answer that, and I can. Basically, the 
first requirement is that the firm be capable of doing the job tech- 
nically; secondly, that their workload be such that they can do it 
within the required time. Within those two prerequisites, basically 
the firms most conveniently located to the job geographically receive 
the first consideration, and the workload is spread over as many firms 
as those circumstances will permit. 

Mr. Suepparp. I presume you confine yourself to the geographical 
area Within which the work is being done when it is possible io do so. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Poorman. That is correct. And the size of the geographical 
area is directly dependent on the difficulty of the job, which means 
that on a highly technical job, in which there may be only a few 
qualified firms in the United States, you go much further afield than 
on the routine jobs which you can expect the average architect- 
engineer firm to do. We normally go no further than necessary to get 
firms qualified and capable of doing the job within the time. 

Mr. Suepparp. In speaking of that particular item, do you use one 
firm as the prime contractor and let them contract the work out to 
additional subcontractors to do the job, or do you have each archi- 
tectural firm do a specific job? Which of the two procedures do you 
follow? 

Mr. Poorman. We do not contract with brokerage firms as such, 
but there are combinations of firms, of architects and structural 
engineers as an example, who have habitually worked together through 
the years. We do not discriminate against them. They do not pay a 
brokerage fee, and we never pay profit en a profit. 

Mr. SHEepparp. For supplies and materials, you are asking for 
$300,460. 

Mr. Poorman. That is the same thing: it is the same function as in 
your construction. 

Mr. Suepparp. The next item is “‘Equipment,” where you are 
asking for $165,490 as against $177,230 in 1951. 

Mr. Poorman. There is a slight decrease, for the same reason we 
gave above for printing and reproduction. We have to take care of 
part of the load. 

Mr. SHepparp. Taxes and assessments are mandatory, and the 
situation on this item is the same as you have described? 

Mr. Poorman. Yes, sir. 


UNEXPENDED, UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. SuHerparp. What is the total uncommitted and unexpended 
balance in these particular items as of the last date you have it in 
total? 

Colonel pesIstets. $4,750,000 as of April 30. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the unexpended balance? 
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Colonel pesIstets. That is the unexpended balance. That was 
the question; was it not? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes; the unexpended, uncommitted balance. In 
other words, what is the clear money you have in that account as of 
the last date you can give it? 

General Reever. Should not you change that to unobligated? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to know exactly what are the uncommitted, 
unexpended moneys as of a specific date. 

Colonel pesIstets. The unexpended balance is $5,848,000. The 
$4,750,000 is the unobligated balance. 

Mr. Suepparp. If it was obligated, it would not be in that category. 

Colonel pesIstets. That is right. 


DEFINITION OF ENGINEER OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is meant by the title “Engineer operations” ; 
what does that cover? 

Colonel presIstets. That covers the whole group of activities under 
master planning, development of criteria necessary for economical 
design, investigation of protective construction, engineer studies and 
surveys, advance planning, mobilization planning, expenses in con- 
nection with military programs, recruitment of personnel for overseas 
employment, and the expense of the historical unit. Rather, it is the 
odds and ends of our operating business. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is more your office and shop work? 

Colonel presIsters. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. As contrasted with your operations out in the field? 

Colonel pesIstets. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. In you actual construction? 

Colonel prsIstets. This is in the field and chief’s office. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ENGINEERING CRITERIA 


Mr. Scrivner. I notice you have several items on the development 
of criteria. It seems to me that after all these years some of them 
should have been pretty satisfactorily determined by now. 

Colonel presIstets. We are learning a great deal on Arctic con- 
struction and the criteria for that all the time, and we have to keep 
abreast of it. For instance, this covers permafrost studies. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you have been working with permafrost for 
a long, long time. 

Colonel pesIsuers. Yes, sir; and we are learning a great deal 
about it, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not have that licked yet? 

Colonel pesIstets. No, sir. We are also in the area of seasonal 
frost, too, which is not as difficult as permafrost but is a difficult 
problem. 

UNDERGROUND CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. The engineers have been working on underground 
construction for quite a long time. Are you getting anywhere near 
the end of that, or is that a continuing study? 

Mr. Poorman. Yes, sir. This probably will represent pretty near 
the end of it. What happens is that, although we have been under- 
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ground, we have not occupied underground areas that we have had 
to heat and ventilate, and there are some peculiarities in your rock 
that leech your heat away and also cause moisture and humidity. 
We have the Bureau of Standards and the Bureau of Mines doing 
certain things which will give us the answers in some cases. Beyond 
that, we have pretty well completed it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume that the Bureau of Mines, working 
on this problem through the years they have been in existence, would 
have had many of the problems already solved. 

Mr. Poorman. But they did not have to heat and ventilate. That is 
basically what this is. This is primarily to make underground areas 


habitable. We are capitalizing on everything any one has done in 
this field. 


(Discussion off the record). 


ENGINEERING STUDIES AND SURVEYS 


Mr. Scrivner. On the item of “Engineering studies and surveys,’’ 
$1,500,000, what do you do under that program? 

Mr. Poorman. That is a service to armies and theater commanders. 
That came into being during a period in which overhead costs were 
very much in the forefront, and it was determined then to pull it out 
and show it as an independent item, since many of them do not come 
under construction. They are studies for theater and Army com- 
manders as to the feasibility of doing certain things prior to for- 
mulating a construction program. 

Colonel pesIsters. We do it for them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would this be the group that would have to do, 
for instance, with the preliminary planning on installations for the 
Air Force as well as the Army? 

Mr. Poorman. No, sir. his is a service to the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do not you do the engineering and planning for the 
Air Force, also? 

Mr. Poorman. Yes; but that is on a reimbursable basis. This is 
the type of stuff we do when a post commander says “I would like 
to convert such and such a building into a school. Is it feasible, and 
about what would have to be done before it comes to the expenditure 
of money for the physical design or construction?”’ 

Mr. Scrivner. So, by using this program and making the study, 
your determination might be that the building could not be converted 
as proposed? 

Mr. Poorman. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, on that finding, that suggested plan will be 
dropped? 

Mr. Poorman. That is correct. 

Colonel pesIsuers. The purpose of this money is to avoid an Army 
commander’s setting up a more elaborate consultant staff in his own 
area. 

PLANS AND SURVEYS FOR AIR FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. The reason I asked about the Air Force is whenever 
we are under the proper subject I want to get some more information 
about it to see where we are going. For instance, when the Air Force 
was in here awhile back on their proposed construction of a bombing 
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training base at Wichita, they said the plans were prepared and 
presented to them and the specifications were presented to them by 
the Army engineers. 

Colonel presIstets. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And one of the items in there was a 300-seat chapel 
at a proposed cost of $248,000 which, of course, was an outlandish 
figure and has since been revised downward. It is still too high. 
I just want to find out some place, somewhere, how they make those 
plans and upon what they are based. That will be under what? 

Colonel pesIstets. That chapel you are speaking of was one that 
also carried a lot of recreational facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. No; it did not. I have seen the sketch, and it did 
not carry any recreational facilities at all. 

Mr. Poorman. Buildings of that type are designed to meet the 
— requirements and are approved by the Headquarters of the 
Air Force. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR COST ESTIMATES 


Mr. Scrivner. Even so, the Army engineers were charged with 
doing the planning and estimating the cost of it. If this is not the 
right place, | do not want to take it up now. 

General Reeper. I sat between General Bragdon and General 
Clay in making the agreement on which we are now operating. It 
is rather difficult, but the idea is that the Air Force is the customer; 
that is, they are buying from the engineers. They say what they want 
in terms of the kind of structure, how it should be finished, how 
palatial it should be, what is to go in it in the way of floor space and so 
forth, and the engineers, with those requirements, draw up the outline 
plans, as they are called originally, and submit them with an estimate 
of the cost. The Air Force approves or changes and then comes back 
with the necessary money and says ‘‘Build it with these changes” 
or without changes. And I believe you then later submit the plans for 
further review? 

Colonel pesIsiets. That is right. 

General Reeprer. And then proceed with the construction. 

Colonel prsIstets. The place you want to do your work on this is 
in the military construction appropriation. 

General Reever. That will come up separately. 

Mr. Scrivner. No. This was on studies; so apparently this is 
partly the place, because the Air Force, as we got their story here, 
passed the buck right back to the Army engineers. They said the 
Army engineers prepared the plans and specifications. 

Colonel pesIsLets. We are their agent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And made the estimates. They did not know any- 
thing about it. That is my recollection—that that was not their 
concern and it was the Army engineers that did it. 

Mr. Poorman. I may say, supplementing what General Reeder 
said, their requirements for the most common types of buildings had 
been coverted into sketch plans under an A—E contract in which the 
Air Force dictated the requirements and signed the sketch plans, and 
those plans go out to our field offices to be developed into working 
drawings. The outline and quality of the building is as the Air Force 
headquarters desires it. 
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PLANNING OF 300-SEAT CHAPEL 


Mr. Scrivner. I took this up with the Air Force when they came 
up here, but that was not my understanding. Certainly $248,000 for 
a 300-seat chapel, in my estimation, is far too much, and the new 
revised estimate brought in after I had raised some question about the 
cost is now down to about $150,000. But that still is a considerable 
sum for a 300-seat chapel on a military base. We want the men to 
have good church facilities and hope they use them, but there is reason 
in all things. My father was a minister, and I have participated in 
many church building programs, and I know if you would give the 
average congregation $150,000, that is a pretty good sum and they 
will provide facilities for more than any 300 seats in a chapel. So 
$248,000 is still unrealistic, and I want to find out who I could really 
get to talk to to bring it down to a reasonable figure. 

You say it is the Air Force that have said what they wanted? 

Mr. Poorman. So far as the Air Force chapel is concerned, that 
is correct. The original chapel, you will find, had much more in the 
way of facilities than your father ever dreamed of—the three different 
faiths have chaplains offices, they had a morning chapel and had the 
kind of a job your father would have liked to have had. 

At the time those budgets came up, it was agreed, I think, by the 
BAC and the BOB that $150,000 was tops. The plans were adjusted 
drastically downward, and the chief chaplain was told that was tops. 
Things that were convenient but were not mandatory were dropped 
out of it. 

UNIFORMITY OF SERVICES’ BUILDINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Why should not chapels, along with other buildings, 


be uniform whether they are on an Air Force base or an Army base; 
why should there be any more glitter and gloss in an Air Force chapel 
than in an Army chapel? 

Mr. Poorman. As a practical individual, I see no reason. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can anyone here tell me what is the average cost 
of chapels on Army bases? 

Mr. Poorman. In this new program, I think General Reeder can 
answer that. 

General Rereper. I would have to go back and look, but it has 
been cut away down. 

Mr. Poorman. You cut out the most of it, and I think everybody 
agreed about the sum as a uniform figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can anybody give me that figure? 

Colonel pesIstets. $150,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not care to play any favorites; I do not place 
the Air Force above the Army or the Army above the Air Force or 
either one of those above the Navy. 

Mr. Poorman. I think they are striving for $150,000 for that par- 
ticular size chapel. You said 300 seats. [amsorry. I do not know 
whether it was 300 seats or 500 seats. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that would make quite a bit of difference; 
would it not? 

Mr. Poorman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know why one of the services should have 
anything different from the others. 
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Colonel pesIstets. There is no reason at all. 
Mr. Scrivner. I do not know why they should have anything with 
agp frills than any of the others. If we are in a war and have to 
ve austerely, that goes for all of them as far as I am concerned. 
Mr. Poorman. Generally speaking, as design and construction 
ents, we feel Air Force facilities are comparable to Army facilities. 


e figure on the chapel is $300,000 for 500 seats and $150,000 for 
300 seats. 


RECRUITMENT OF PERSONNEL FOR OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Then on this item for recruitment of personnel for 
overseas employment, $300,000, how many employees do you antici- 
pate sending overseas in 1952? 

Colonel pesIsters. We hold that service open for the benefit of 
the overseas people in the recruitment, selection, and processing of 
all technically trained and semiskilled personnel that are employed 
by the Department of the Army in the overseas areas. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many will that be in 1952? 

Colonel pesIstets. It will be very difficult to say. We have to 
stand ready to meet any given number. I would say offhand it 
would probably run about 80. They are expert tunnel men and such 
things. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean you are going to spend $300,000 
for the procurement of 80 experts? 

Colonel pesIsters. I do not think we would run anywhere over 
$200,000 in the whole year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even if you run $200,000 for 80 experts, that is a 
considerable sum to procure one employee. 

Colonel pesIstets. We would get more than one employee. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was dividing whatever it is into $200,000. 

Colonel pesIsters. When you pick these experts out—for instance, 
suppose we send a lot up to Alaska 

General Reever. I think you are on the wrong page and have the 
wrong story. The engineer districts are recruiting engineer personnel 
for overseas, where there is a constant turn-over, and the expense is 
considerable. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many people will you be recruiting for em- 
ployment overseas in 1952? 

Colonel pesIsLers. It is contingent upon the demands of the theater 
commanders. We do such things down there, for instance, as hiring 
expert tunnel men to go to Alaska. 

Mr. Scrivner. For what do you spend the money? 

Colonel pesIsters. These funds are utilized to defray expenses for 
the recruitment, interviewing, selection and processing of employees 
required for overseas assignment on Departments of the Army and Air 
Force projects. Field office employees and facilities are utilized to 
indoctrinate the selectees, make arrangements for travel and transpor- 
tation of dependents, if any, arranging for the necessary medical 
examinations and inoculations, security investigations, reference 
checks, and many other incidental assignments in the processing of 
personnel to duty stations. 

General Decker. There are approximately 17,000 engineer em- 
ployees overseas. The rate of turn-over for all appropriations across 
the board is roughly 40 percent per year. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Do you have a 6,000 turn-over in the engineer 
service? 

Colonel Perman. I do not know. I will try to furnish that. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Records of recruitment and turn-over are not maintained by the appropriation 
from which the personnel are paid. The figure of 40 percent turn-over of United 
States citizens previously given also applies to personnel paid from the appro- 
priation “Engineer service, Army.” The figure of 17,000 employees includes all 
personnel including local wage rate personnel such as Austrians, Italians, Pana- 
manians, ete. There are approximately 3,800 United States citizens employed 


under ‘‘Engineer service, Army’’ in overseas areas. 

Colonel pesIstets. There are Quartermaster, Ordnance, and other 
people recruited and processed. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know; but here is what your short description 
says: 

Recruitment, selection, and processing of all technically trained and semi- 
skilled personnel to be employed by the Department of the Army overseas on 
activities which are the responsibility of the Corps of Engineers— 
and you propose to spend nearly $300,000 to do it. I am merely 
trying to find out what you will spend the money for and how many 
you expect to get with it, to see whether it is worth the money you are 
spending for it. 

Colonel presIsters. It is purely personnel recruitment, getting the 
people together, interviewing them, assembling them, and processing 
the papers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe you have a story to tell, but you have not 
told it. 

General Rereper. We will get you that information. 

Colonel pesIstets. I will get you the number of people involved. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

As of April 30, 1951, approximately 1,000 employees have been selected and 
processed to overseas commands for employment on engineer-type activities. 
Also, there has been approximately 600 employees furnished overseas commanders 
for other than engineer activities. Due to insufficient experience or education, 
physical, security, or other reasons, there may be as many as 15 rejections before 
1 is selected that meets the theater commanders and civil service requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, when these things come up later, when we 
have moved into some other project of the Army, you lose part of 
the story when you have to wait for it. 

General Reever. I do not think it will take too long. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


Miuirary SuRVEYS AND Maps 


Mr. Suepparp. We will pick up project 440, “Military surveys 
and maps.”’ 

Colonel pesIstets. Project 440, ‘Military surveys and maps,”’ pro- 
vides the funds for mapping and engineer intelligence activities in 
the United States and in the overseas commands. For the fiscal 
year 1952, it is estimated that $45,000,000 will be required for the 
program. Comparison with previous years is shown on chart 7. 

The mapping operations conducted under this project are based on 
Department of the Army directives to the Chief of Engineers and 
the theater commanders which establish the areas of strategic im- 
portance and the amount of mapping to be accomplished. In 1946, 
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a 20-year program of mapping critical foreign areas was established. 
This was revised in February 1951 to meet the needs of the current 
world situation, and the Chief of Engineers was directed to accelerate 
the mapping program and complete the first priority requirements 
by the earliest practicable date. The domestic program for large- 
scale mapping of strategic and training areas of the United States 
and its possessions, which is generally accomplished by other Federal 
mapping agencies, also extended over a 20-year period. The highest 
priority portions of the domestic program also are being accelerated, 
and $4,500,000 is included in the project for transfer to the United 
States Geological Survey for continuation of the work in fiscal year 
1952. 

Also included in the project are mapping auxiliaries such as terrain 
models, geodesy, and the vital engineer intelligence effort which pro- 
vides engineering analyses, beach and port studies, and geological 
investigations of areas important to national defense. The geodetic 
activity is not only an integral part of the mapping, but also is an 
essential requirement for use of newly developed weapons. The 
intelligence studies complement the mapping program and are re- 
quired for preparation of the sections of operational and logistical 
plans and of “National Intelligence Surveys” for which the Corps of 
Engmeers is responsible. A portion of the intelligence work is accom- 
plished by the United States Geological Survey and $892,000 is 
provided by transfer for this purpose. 

Mr. SHeprarD. We will insert page 1029 of the justifications at 
this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Direct obligations by object classification 





| 
| Actual obli- Estimate, Estimate, 

Objective class | gations, fiscal| fiscal year fiscal year 
year 1950 1951 1952 


(1) (3) 





| 
| 
| 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ...-.........----- 


21 
Average number of all employees--.-..-..--.......----------- 


3, 648 


Personal services (net) J , 280, $11, 954, 375 
Travel_- ee FS AED EN 1, 253, 350 
Transportation of things- ---- i Wea, adigihanuid esica toasted pectin . , as 238, 000 
Communication.services....................-..-.-.....-. , 21: wa 36, 100 
Rents and utility services___-_- 74, 234 
Printing and reproduction -. .--- TE SAE RES 6, 600 
Spupeee URN GUN VODED. 6 ooo io sk eck cece ccc wees 79, ¢ ) Boe 11, 595, 250 
Supplies and materials 599, 8: 5, 254, 6, 818, 166 
ON ERTIES SES SR ‘ B >a 1, 024, 900 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities---- 198 » 16, 000 
Taxes and assessments ya 153, 201 


Total number of permanent positions. -........-.......-.----- | , 713 4, 167 




















Total direct obligations.............-.----.---.--------- 12, 890, 247 | 29, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 





Mr. Sueprarp. In this instance you are making a request for $45 
million in 1952 as against $29 million in 1951. This is for the series of 
projects reflected on page 1029 of the justifications. I find in the 
opening part of your breakdown you indicate for personal services you 
are asking for $23,784,199; that you are carrying an average number of 
employees in 1951 of 3,648, which you are requesting to increase to 
6,143. 
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INCREASE IN PERSONAL SERVICE REQUIREMENTS 


Will you explain the increased requirement? 

General Textor. In February of this year, the engineers received a 
directive from the General Staff to provide for an acceleration of the 
mapping program. 

1 might say here that the Corps of Engineers is reponsible for provid- 
ing maps for all of the Armed Forces requirements for general maps 
except in the case of flight maps for the Air Force. 

The decision of the General Staff embraced reproducing maps in 
many sections of the world, which has required a very large increase in 
our Mapping activity in order to comply with the time limit which 
the General Staff has given us for the production of those maps. 

The previous program for mapping by the Army, in 1945, en- 
visioned the completion of this mapping program in 20 years. Under 
the directive from the General Staff, which takes cognizance of the 
requirement for maps in other sections of the world because of the 
world military situation, it is contemplated to be concluded in 5 years. 
The appropriation this year is to cover only the very high priority 
areas as specified by the General Staff. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, this is another instance in which 
the top echelon has sent down to you as the service agent an order to 
prepare and provide a certain stipulated amount of maps, and they 
are on a priority status? 

General Texror. That is right. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And they are going to work on maps in the priority 
status as against those in the nonpriority category; is that correct? 

General Textor. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. Do you have any control over this request? 

General Trextor. Only in the sense that we reflect to them what 
are our capabilities and the necessity for means to carry out those 
requirements. 

Mr. SuHepparp. It is your responsibility to provide the requests 
that are made within the limits of your ability to do it? 

General Textor. That is right. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. SuHepparp. Pick up the next item, “Travel.’’ What is the 
difference and why the difference between the request for $1,253,350 
in 1952 as against $755,078 in 1951? 

General Textor. That is largely due to the expansion of our 
facilities. During normal peacetime years, the bulk of our activity 
of charting and cartographic work has been done at the Army Map 
Service in Washington. Due to the necessity for the acceleration of 
this program, we are in process of establishing 10 field offices which 
will provide, first, a mobilization base for that type of work and, 
second, facilities to produce the sheets we are now providing, the 
necessary draftsmen, computers, and so forth, to do a large portion 
of this work. The necessity of visiting those offices and the fact that 
we do have 10 offices produces a sizable increase in the travel 
requirement. 

Mr. Suerparp. As it becomes necessary to utilize personnel that 
has appeared in the items previously in a travel category for the pur- 
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pose of accumulating information, you are transporting them for the 
mapping purpose? 
eneral Textor. That is part of it. 

Mr. Suepparp. That includes the Caribbean service as well? 

General Textor. Yes, sir. Colonel Ladd, on my left, who is pri- 
marily in the mapping service, and Chief of the Army Map Service 
has been instrumental, in conjunction with other Department of the 
Army people, in making cooperative agreements with other nations 
of the world who are our allies. The result of these agreements has 
been that these other nations will exchange with us extensive mappin 
data. It may be basic triangulation, contour, or may be complete 
maps or aerial photographs. These exchange agreements, of course, 
obviates the necessity for a very, very large percentage of cost that 
otherwise would have accrued if we had to go over to those nations 
and conduct the work privately or otherwise. 


PLASTIC AND RUBBER MAPS 


Mr. SHepparD. In these maps you are reproducing, do you make 
any maps of the different geographical terrains that are reflected on 
the small plastic and rubber reproductions of your ground formations 
for aviation purposes? 

General Trextor. For all purposes. May I produce one to show 
you? I brought a very small one along. 

Mr. SHepparp. I saw one of the Sasibboia theater quite some 
time ago. 

Colonel Lapp. This is a three-dimension plastic model of Korea 
[exhibiting]. This is the same map [exhibiting] as the three dimen- 
sional just shown. 

General Textor. That is a plastic map. As you can see, it cannot 
be bent or folded; so it is largely for staff use. The Navy used them 
for locating ground targets, and the high echelon staffs now use them 
for staff planning. Over 30,000 have been sent to Korea. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are they not used to some degree also in the field 
commands? 

General Trextor. Yes, indeed. What I mean to say is that those 
are not maps that are suitable for the squad leader. He cannot fold 
them and put them in his boot. 

Mr. SHepparp. Those are utilized in Europe and the command 
posts in Korea? 

General Textor. That is right. 

Colonel Hat. We just had a man come back from Korea, and he 
found the models in almost every regiment and used for detail plan- 
ning pretty close to the front. Every corps headquarters has a com- 
plete coverage of Korea, and every briefing room on every aircraft 
carrier has a set to show the land formation. 

I might say the Army Map Service has made a very fine develop- 
ment. During the last war the cost of the rubber and plaster map 
we had was between $500 and $1,000. We are now putting these out 
for $2.50 a sheet. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I to interpret from that that you are eliminat- 
ing your rubber maps? 

Colonel Hat. No, sir. We have a certain requirement for rubber 
maps for special purposes, where they want to fold them; for example, 
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the high staff officer who needs to carry it with him, and he has a 
reproduction that is very little. 

General Trextor. Very little and very expensive. 

Mr, SHepparD. Those are the ones you are going to put out in 
those smaller sizes to put in a cylinder and slip it inside of the boot? 

General Textor. Very small scale maps. 


Mr. Suepparp. And very adaptable for operation and plotting 
rooms? 


General Trextor. Yes, sir. 


Mr. SHepparD. It is a very fine character, and I want to compli- 
ment you on the manner in which you have developed it. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Pick up the next item, ‘Transportation of things,’’ wherein in 
1951 you had $209,150, and your present estimate is $238,000. 

General Textor. That provides for the transportation of such ma- 
terial as paper stocks, boxes of completed maps, and all of the freight 
and transportation that normally applies to this mapping operation. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Suepparpb. Pick up the next item, ‘(Communication services,” 
in which you have $22,720 in 1951 and you are now asking for $36,100 
for 1952. ; 

General Textor. The increase in 1952 over 1951 reflects the gen- 
erally expanded size of the organization and the fact that we are 
being decentralized to the field. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Do the communication services referred to here 
have anything to do with the public service aspect—for instance, the 
Western Union and other services of that character—or is it strictly 
interdepartmental? 

General Trexror. Signal Corps budgets for telegraph and tele- 
phone service, so this item is chiefly postal services such as stamps, 
and so forth. 


DECREASE IN RENTS AND UTILITY SERVICES 


Mr. Suepparp. In the next item, ‘Rents and utility services,” in 
1951 you have $92,149, and you show a decrease in fiscal 1952 esti- 
mate to $74,234. 

General Textor. This is largely for the rental of automatic 
computing equipment at the base plant. 


FIELD PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. SHepparp. Pick up the next item, “Printing and reproduction,” 
in which you make a request for $6,600 in 1952 estimate as against 
$200 in 1951. That is a big step-up, although the end result is not 
much, comparatively speaking. Why that particular increase in 
that item? 

Colonel Lapp. That is a field office item for a given type of supplies 
we buy from others, plus reimbursement for envelopes and stationery 

Mr. Suepparp. And is due to the increase in the field offices? 
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Colonel Lapp. Due to the field offices in the various cities of the 
United States and Army areas that have to get emergency printing 
of forms, and so forth. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Suerparp. The next item is “Other contractual services.”’ 
In 1951 you have $9,233,615, and you are increasing that in 1952, the 
amount being $11,595,250 in your 1952 estimate. 

General Textor. Yes, sir. That is in order to enable us to farm 
out to commercial contractors certain drafting jobs and printing jobs 
and photographic work to augment the work to be done by our own 
Government force. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You were present, General, when I asked the pre- 
ceding witness how they handle their contractual operations. Do 
you function in the same general manner as the previous witness 
testified pertaining to your contractual services? 

General Textror. That is correct. We contract primarily with the 
operating contractors. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item, ‘Supplies and materials.” 
In 1951 you have $5,254,989, and you are making a request in 1952 for 
$6,818,166. Why the increase in that item? 

General Textror. That reflects the increase in the actual reproduc- 
tion and the drafting programs. That is the reason. It provides 
funds for the purchase of the necessary paper stocks, the purchase of 
photographic supplies and press plates and plastic material, and the 
usual types of supplies you find in this kind of mapping and repro- 
duction operation, 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you find it necessary, I presume, on 
occasion to do away with your old plates and make up new ones, 
because of different information and changes of characteristics? 

General Texror. That is true—plus the material for maps of new 
areas. 

Mr. Suepparp. The materials required in this particular operation 
have increased in price approximately how much, if you know? 

General Textor. Approximately 15 percent since the beginning of 
the Korean war. 

Colonel Lapp. As an average. Yes; although individual items are 
much higher. 

EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the next item, “Equipment.” In 1951 
you have $1,427,500. Your request for 1952 is $1,024,900. 

General Textor. That provides funds for the installation of new 
mapping equipment for the Army Map Service and some smaller 
equipment for use in the new field offices. 

Mr. Suepparp. What type of equipment, for example? 

General Textror. Some reproduction equipment, including replace- 
ment, drafting equipment, presses, some electronic computing ma- 
chines for computing geodetic data and figuring the UTM grid data 
that goes into the basic maps. Some of the most expensive items are 
electronic computing equipment. 
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REFUNDS, AWARDS, AND INDEMNITIES—OVERSEAS 


Mr. Suepparp. The next item is ‘Refunds, awards, and indemni- 
ties,” in which you have $25,500 in 1951 and you have a request for 
$16,000 for 1952, which indicates a decrease. 

Colonel Lapp. That is entirely within the overseas area. This is 
where they make local arrangements for contracts within the theater, 
and they have to make some refunds or awards to the people who run 
the over-all job to avoid diplomatic problems. 

Mr. Saepparp. The next item reflected as ‘‘Taxes and assessments” 
is mandatory and over which you have no control except to pay the 
bill? 

General Trexror. That is right. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE OF 1951 FUNDS 


Mr. SueprarD. What is your total unexpended and uncommitted 
balance as of the most recent date you have pertaining to this total 
item? 

General Textor. My last figure is as of the 30th of April, which 
shows an obligation of ——— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to know just exactly how much free funds 
you have left—unobligated, uncommitted, or anything you want to 
term it. I want to know the free money as of the latest date you have. 

Colonel pesIsLEers. $9,136,096 as of April 30; over half of this sum 
became available on May 31, all of which plus the balance will be 
obligated by June 30, 1951. 


CHARTING AND MAPPING BY OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Ritey. General, do you make all land maps used by the Air 
Force? 

General Texror. We make all of them except the aeronautical 
charts used as flight maps by the Air Force. 

Mr. Ritey. The Navy and Coast Guard make the marine maps? 

General Texror. They make the maps offshore. 

Colonel Lapp. The Navy makes the charts for naval navigation; 
the Air Force makes the charts for air navigation; and the Army Map 
Service produces the land topographic maps for the Armed Forces— 
for all three. There is no discrimination between the three services. 
We produce maps for the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Rivey. I notice you have an appropriation there for the 
United States Geological Survey. Do they get all of their money 
through your appropriation? 

General Textor. No, sir. They have money of their own for 
their normal civilian mapping program of the United States. Since 
most of the maps they produce for us are basically for military use, 
we employ them more or less as a contractor. In the accelerated 
program for 1952 we propose to transfer to them for mapping $4.5 
million, in which case they will map certain areas in the United States 
which the general staff has now decided are inadequately mapped or 
are not mapped at all and which are considered to be strategic areas. 
So there is included here $4.5 million to transfer to the United States 
Geological Survey for that purpose. It is largely coastal areas. 


84328—51—pt. 2——30 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. So that I may have this straight, how much of the 
$29 million has been obligated as of April 30, 1951? 

Colonel pesIstets. $17,985,904 plus 1,878,000 which is being 
transfered to the USGS, making a total of $19,863,904. 


FUNCTIONS OF INCREASED CIVILIAN STAFF 


Mr. Scrivner. The matter of civilian personnel is almost, but not 
quite, double in 1952 what it was in 1951. There was a considerable 
increase in 1951 over 1950. . You said generally the increased workload 
calls for it, but more specifically why do you require 6,143 this year 
compared to 3,600 last year? 

General Textor. The overseas figure remains about the same. 
The increase is largely in the United States. The Army Map Service, 
which is really our central base of operations in this activity, will 
have to be increased somewhat. Since mapping requires 1% to 2 
years’ lead time the fiscal years 1951 and 1952 is a tooling-up process. 
The largest increase will be represented by these 10 field stations. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do these civilians do? 

General Textor. Mostly drafting compilation and photogrammetric 
work. We have one problem I would like to explain a little bit. That 
is, a great deal of this mapping information that comes to us more or 
less gratuitously from foreign countries arrives in a shape where 
it has to be revamped, collated, put on a United States Army grid 
control sheet. In other words, all of the details they bring us have to 
be set-drafted, and it represents a huge, enormous task simply because 
of the large amount of data that comes in, but all of which saves 
us a great deal of money as well as time. 

We want to get out of Washington for this expanded activity for two 
reasons. One is to avoid the congested area. The second is so 
that we can get cheaper drafting labor in other cities.. Some of 
this drafting work is quite elementary, and we can take a person 
who has just graduated from high school and with 2 months’ training 
train him to do the basic kind of drafting that really represents 
the pick-and-shovel work in a lot of this mapping task. Of course, 
we save a lot of money in the labor cost by decentralization. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know why you would not be able to work 
just as well in some other city as you can here. 

General Textor. We can, sir, simply because there is a large per- 
centage of this work that does not necessarily have to be done next to 
the staff. It can be done in cities throughout the United States. 


COSTS OF PRINTING AND REPRODUCING MAPS 


Mr. Scrivner. I am surprised, with the number of maps you say 
you are preparing now, that this printing and reproduction item is 
only $6,000. From where do the funds come that provide for the pay- 
ment of the employees that are furnishing the service? Is that in this 
same item? 

General Reever. 01, 08 and 09 pay for the maps which are printed 
over here at the Army Map Service. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that part of this $11,500,000 of “Other con- 
tractual services’’? 
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Colonel Lapp. Yes, sir; that is a part of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are the other items that make up the 
$11,500,000 for other contractual services? 

Colonel Lapp. Drafting, photogrametric compilations and air 
photography, in areas where we cannot for special reasons get the 
service done by the Air Force. 

We are proceeding right now with about 11 civilian contractors 
doing drafting and compliation work with these 1951 funds; also we 
contract with the Tennessee Valley Authority, the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the United States Geological 
Survey. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, from this $11 million fund some is transferred 
to other Government agencies for some of your activities? 

Colonel Lapp. Yes, sir. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Scrivner. What make up the “Supplies and materials” items 
of $6 million-plus? 

Colonel Lapp. The biggest items in the supplies are map paper, 
plastic sheets for relief models and photographic supplies. It takes, 
over $2 million or $2.5 million just to buy paper. We used about 
8 million pounds this last year and will use an equal amount, if not 
more, this next year. Photographic film went up about 15 percent 
and map paper over 20 percent with the past year. We use over 
3,000 or 4,000 rolls of 100-foot lengths of photo film, every year. 
Those are the biggest items, plus some ink and printing supplies. 


MAPPING PAPER 


Mr. Scrivner. All this mapping paper is specially prepared paper? 

Colonel Lapp. Yes, sir; it is a type of paper developed during the 
last war which is resistant to damage by being crumbled, and getting 
wet. That is, it will not disintegrate so that the ink and the informa- 
tion on the map will disappear. This paper was especially developed 
for the Corps of Engineers by the Bureau of Standards during the 
last war. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have unfolded a map many times, and found the 
part that I wanted to see gone, because of rubbing, or because of 
wetness, so I can understand the value of having special mapping 
paper. From my own experience I should say that was a very good 
step forward. 

Colonel Lapp. It has been a very great help to the troops, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a step forward in that you do not now have to 
replace maps in the hands of troops so often as you used to previously 
because the maps had become wet or rubbed so that it became of no 
military value? 

Colonel Lapp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that these will last much longer than the others? 

Colonel Lapp. In addition to that, they can be marked with 
crayon pencil to indicate the front line, and so forth, and you can 
make a better erasure on them and still retain the ink surface. 
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COMPARISON OF COMMERCIAL AND MILITARY MAPS 


Mr. Scrivner. The question would naturally arise in the minds 
of many persons why it was necessary for the Army to have such an 
extended program of mapping, particularly as it relates to maps of 
various parts of the United States, when we have so many commercial 
mapping companies that put out maps of the States and the counties, 
and so forth. What would be your answer to such a question? 

General Trexror. Only a very small percent of these funds are 
for domestic mapping, however, we make full availability of maps 
that are made by any agency of the United States, if they are satis- 
factorily accurate and satisfactory for military purposes. In such 
cases we do not re-do the area. The requirements for mapping in 
the United States which are included in this and in previous appro- 
priations have to do with areas which either have not been mapped 
at all, or which have been inadequately mapped and are for a military 
requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it not necessary also to have a different kind of 
information on military maps than you find on commercial maps? 

General Trextor. It is, in mavy cases. In some cases we can 
supplement what we find on a commercial map, on a State map or a 
county map, by adding certain information and thus save some money. 
We have done that in some cases. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to designate certain types of buildings, or 
certain crossroads—— 

General Texror. Contours of the ground. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you would use different symbols than would 
be used by commercial mapping people for certain things? 

General Textor. Partly yes, partly no. Symbols and so forth are 
identical but for military use we add a grid and change the scale. 

Mr. Scrivner. One requirement normally needed on military maps 
is the showing of the configuration of the ground by contour lines, 
which would not appear on the normal commercial map? 

General Textor. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. The commercial map may indicate elevations, but 

would not give you the gradations in between? 

General Textor. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, on most military maps, you use a grid 
system that is not normally used on commercial maps? 

General Textror. And that grid system is extremely important to 
us in terms of range computations; and not only that, but for the pur- 
pose of identifying locations and targets, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. You also have to identify a great many bench 
markers that commercial maps would have no occasion to use at all? 

General Textor. This question which you have raised is extremely 
important, not only in domestic mapping but in foreign mapping, 
because of the use of new wexpons now, such as guided missiles which, 
of course, impose on the engineers a new requirement for making maps 
extremely accurate, not only within the distances on one map, but 
cross maps. So that it is extremely important that our long-range 
maps in terms of measvrements of the grids be just as accurate as 
engineering science can make them. We have had a lot of new prob- 
lems imposed on us, just due to that fact, particularly on the new 
mapping program for the European continent. 
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DETERMINATION OF WORKLOAD 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, some of this work that you are now 
doing will be of a nonrecurring nature; in other words, once you get 
certain areas mapped, that is a completed task. What is the prospect 
for a year or 2 years ahead of some of your activities decreasing? 

General Textor. I do not see that very soon. The quantity of 
this mapping that has to be done is such that the engineers are very 
badly pushed to satisfy the General Staff requirement of 5 years. 
Most of it is in strategic areas in the world outside of the United 
States. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are saying, then, that in your own shop you do 
not have complete control over the job that you are doing? 

General Textor. No, sir; we do not. We are the contractor or the 
doing agency for the Department as a whole. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, somebody else, whether it is the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff, or whoever it may be, determines what load 
will be placed upon you? 

General Textor, That istrue. That is strictly a strategic military 
decision made by higher authority. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


OPERATION OF ENGINEER SCHOOLS 


Mr. Ritey. We shall now take up project No. 510, “Operation of 
engineer schools.”’ Pages 1061 and 1064 of the justifications will be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


OPERATION OF ENGINEER SCHOOLS 


Direct obligations by object classification 





’ ] 
| Actual obli- Estimate, | Estimate, 
Objective class | gations, fiscal| fisc 1 year fiscal year 
| year 1950 es ae eS 


(1) i225 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... .....-..-.--------| 
Average number of all employees. -..-....--.-.-..------ cabindats } 


Personal services (net) ; . , 613, 11 

Travel ‘ Hin thie 7, 700 | 50, 500 
Transportation of things_....._--- REM 883 | 300 
Communication services r 500 | 1, 000 
Rents and utility services <a 0 ; } 1, 500 
Other contractual services fas 14, 588 148, 945 
Supplies and materials__- j 130, 658 5 584, 828 
Equipment ceeat 25, 370 ‘ 109, 864 
Taxes and assessments... .......--.-.--------------------] 0 | } 16, 952 





Total direct obligations.............---------------- | 956, 345 | 
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ENGINEER Fie.tp TRAINING 


Direct obligations by object classification 





Actual obli- 
Objective class gations fiscal 
year 1950 


(1) (2) 





Total number of permanent positions. ..............---.-. aba 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 





01 Personal services (net) 

02 Travel ade 

03 Transportation of SS ie Nae ia 8 Tae eS" 
07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials p23 

Sp II 6.0 oo ee Abedsideccukeadqasuns pate A rk Se tate 
15 Taxes and assessments 





Dotel Pisces Sublgntions 22.5. oo seeds ck ene Sse le L 169, 111 














Colonel pesIstetrs. This project provides funds for operation of the 
Engineer School and related activities at Fort Belvoir, Va.; and for 
overseas engineer schools. The amount requested for fiscal year 1952 
is $2,527,000 as shown on chart 8. That amount is compared to 
$1,624,700 for fiscal year 1951 and $956,345 for fiscal year 1950. The 
increase of $902,300 over the fiscal year 1951 estimate for these ac- 
tivities is due principally to an increase from an output of 14,500 
officers and enlisted students at the Engineer School, Fort Belvoir, in 
the fiscal year 1951 to 30,000 in fiscal vear 1952. 

Of the $2,527,000 requested for fiscal year 1952, $2,407,500 or 9 
percent will oe for the Engineer School, Fort Belvoir, and $119, 500 va 
5 percent will be for operation of overseas schools. 

General Textor is in charge of this project and can answer any 
detailed questions, Mr. Chairman. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Ritey. I notice that you have quite an increase in number of 
employees? 

General Textor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. What service do they render? 

General Textor. These are civilian instructors in the schools and 
administrative and clerical personnel, Mr. Riley. The total increase 
for the year as between fiscal 1951 and fiscal 1952 amounts to 135 
positions, the difference between 330 and 465. 

Mr. Ritey. Most of these are instructors? 


COURSES PROVIDED 


General Textror. Most of them are administrative and clerical 
personnel. The instructors are the smaller fraction. The Engineer 
School at Fort Belvoir is the only school we have in the United States 
for engineers, both officers and men. It comprises under the present 
program 8 officer courses and 37 enlisted men’s courses, specialist 
courses. 

Mr. Ritey. Are most of the students from the Regular Army or 
are a good many of them Reserves? 
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General Textor. A good many are Reserves, particularly in the 
officer classes, of which the largest part are the Reserve classes. We 
run 2 classes for Reserve officers, one called the associate course which 
is a basic course for training Reserve officers in engineer tactics. Then 
we have a short refresber course that we use for Reserve officers when 
we bring them into active service. 


OVERSEAS SCHOOLS 


Mr. Ritey. What training do you provide in your overseas engineer 
schools?. I believe you have one in the Far East and one in Europe; 
is that right? 

General Textor. We have one in Germany and one in Japan. 
Those are for the training of enlisted men. There are no officers’ 
courses in those overseas schools. They are largely for the purpose of 
taking promising enlisted men and training them in some specialty 
in which they appear qualified, such as Diesel-engine operation or 
crane operation or perhaps topographic draftsmen. In other words, 
they carry the same kind of enlisted specialist courses that we have 
basically in the school at Fort Belvoir. 


TRAINING OF NAVAL AND AIR FORCE PERSONNEL 


I might mention that the school at Fort Belvoir does the engineer 
training for the armed services on a cross-service basis. We have a 
large number of Navy and Air Force enlisted men being trained there. 
While this book gives you a figure of 30,000 students as being our 
projected load for 1952 as opposed to 14,500 for 1951, just before 
coming up to report to this committee, we had word informally from 
the Air Forces that they would like to send 6,000 men there, so that 
it looks like the school load instead of being 30,000 as reported in our 
paper to this committee, may be as high as 36,000. We are not yet 
certain; that is still in the timetable stage. 

Mr. Ritey. Your item “01 Personal services,’ the increase there 
is on account of the increased student load? 

General Trextor. It is entirely accountable for by the increase in 
school activities. 

Mr. Ritey. Does the same explanation hold true of the item of 
travel, in which you have a substantial increase? 

General Trexror. That is correct, sir. 


DECREASE IN OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICE COSTS 


Mr. Ritey. I notice in the item ‘Other contractual services,” there 
is a slight decrease from $157,266 to $148,945? 

General Textor. The reason for that is this. The greatest mobili- 
zation of engineer units in terms of units mobilized per month occurred 
in 1951 after the Korean operation started. For most of our engineer 
combat battalions, construction battalions, and all the other types of 
units—the general activation rate of those units in 1951 was far greater 
than we expect to face in 1952. At Fort Belvoir we will have training 
aids, training literature, and things of that sort sent out to these units, 
so that the demand for these training aids will be somewhat less in 1952 
than it was in 1951. 
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SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Rivey. Your item for “Supplies and materials” is substantially 
increased from $323,256 to $584,828. Is that because of the in- 
creased student load? 

Also your item 15, ‘“Taxes and assessments,’’ I assume is something 
over which you have no control? 

General Texror. Those are items that are common to school activi- 
ties; paper, ink, some equipment in the way of school aids used right 
at the school. 

UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. Ritey. What is your unexpended and unobligated balance 
for 1951? 
Colonel pesIsLtets. The unobligated balance under project 510 is 
$465,981. 
BASIS FOR INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Although the number of your students has practi- 
cally doubled, that in itself would not justify the large increase in 
civilian personnel, would it? What else is there that requires ad- 
ditional civilian personnel? 

General Textor. There is this one doctrine, Mr. Scrivner. There 
are some positions down there which are necessary in the set-up, 
which can be filled as well by civilians as by military. Due to certain 
exigencies which we have met there, our inability to find appropriate 
civilians, we have certain positions down there occupied by officers 
and men of the Army. We want those positions held by civilians and 
we want to move those officers and men and replace them by civilians 
as soon as we can find appropriate personnel to put in there. That is 
one reason for the increase in the civilian personnel as opposed to the 
military picture at the post. 


REASONS FOR INCREASED TRAVEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Also as to travel, merely because you have nearly 
twice as many students, it would not necessarily follow that your 
travel money should be double in amount? 

General Trexror. I think it would, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 

General Texror. The officers, the instructors, have to perform 
occasional travel. Some of the students have to perform occasional 
travel. 

Mr. Scrivner. For what? 

General Textor. To go to demonstrations in various parts of the 
country. Also we have a schedule with our opposite numbers in the 
Canadian Army in connection with the joint planning of maneuvers 
and the joint testing of doctrine. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just because you have doubled your load it does 
not necessarily follow that there should be that much increase in your 
travel item. Your student load would not have anything to do with 
items outside of these demonstrations, in all probability? 

Colonel pesIsLtets. There are more classes per year and each class 
has to go on these demonstrations, which involves travel, so that it is 
multiplied by the number of classes. 





Mr. Scrivner. For example? 

Colonel pesIsters. For example, the entire advanced class, 100 
students, goes to Vicksburg laboratory. That is one example. That 
is quite a long trip and it takes a lot of money. If we run two of those 
a year, we would have to double the amount for that. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is there at Vicksburg that they would see that 
would justify that expenditure? 

Colonel pesIstets. The very finest hydraulic laboratory and con- 
crete laboratory in the world. 

General Texror. We have a major part of our soils and Air Force 
landing-mat work there, and all the work that we are doing in connec- 
tion with reinforcing of air strips is going on down there at Vicksburg. 
A large part of that laboratory is now military. 

Colonel pesIstets. You would enjoy taking a trip down there, Mr. 
Scrivner, and seeing what is done at that laboratory. That is a 
wonderful laboratory. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would enjoy taking a trip to a great many places, 
if we had the time; because, if we could get out on the ground and see 
these places, see what is being done and how it is being done and what 
results are being obtained, it would give us a better understanding of 
all these projects. 

General Trexror. I quite agree, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, that is one reason why so many 
questions must be asked, because we are trying to get from the wit- 
nesses for the military a word picture of the different installations and 
their activities. We have not seen them and, of course, other Members 
of Congress have not seen them, either. 

Logically one would expect with the doubling of the student load 
that there would be more supplies and materials needed, and I 
assume the same would be true of equipment? 

General Texror. That is true. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR INSTRUCTIONAL USE 


Mr. Scrivner. What kind of equipment are you going to have? 

General Texror. Equipment used for instructional purposes, both 
instructional items and also equipment for actual demonstrations 
within the school; for instance, cutaway models, viewing machines, 
and the like. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, a great deal of the material and equip- 
ment that you use in your demonstrations and your class work would 
have little value once it has been used, so that these things must be 
replaced continually? 

General Textor. Well, it is quite specialized material, Mr. Scrivner. 
There is one other part of this program in the school that accounts for 
some of this item of ‘Supplies and materials.”” We prepare all the 
training literature for the Reserve and National Guard units; also 
some of the special training programs that we send to all units. We 
are trying to catch up on our backlog of this material but have not 
been able to produce it fast enough. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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ENGINEER Fre vp TRAINING 


Mr. Ritey. The next project is 520, “Engineer field training.” 

Colonel pesIstets. This project provides funds for engineer field 
training. The amount requested for fiscal year 1952 is $1,200,000, of 
which $531,588 is for the employment of equipment instructors, 
$45,358 is for travel of these instructors to permit adequate coverage of 
all engineer troops, and $623,054 is for the local purchase of training 
materials, such as bridge timber and cement, not otherwise obtainable, 
permitting flexibility and realism in field training. The 1952 budget 
is an increase of $294,070 over 1951. This increase is due to the fact 
that the requirement for 1952 is based on an expanded Army over a 
full year while the 1951 requirement was based on a reduced troop 
strength over a considerable portion of the year. 

General Textor also has this project. 

General Trextor. This project provides funds for the training of 
those engineer units in the United States which are under field training 
prior to deployment. The bulk of the funds which you see under 
object 08, “Supplies and materials,” are for the purpose of supplying 
a small amount of funding to each unit commander, such as the 
battalion commander, so that he may expeditiously purchase certain 
training materials in the field without having to wait to go to a depot. 
For example, if he needs a small quantity of cement or lumber or rope, 
things of that sort, for training purposes on the site, he can do that 
through local purchasing. A lot of it can be bought in lumber yards, 
local hardware stores, and so forth. 


BREAKDOWN BY OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Ritey. We will insert page 1064 at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


ENGINEER FieLtp TRAINING 


Direct obligations by object classification 








| 
Actual | 
obligations, Estimate, Estimate, 


! 
hactivea ¢ | : fiscal year fiscal year 
Objective class | a ag 1981 1982 


(1) (2) (3) 





Total number of permanent positions | 130 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions......_....--- Siemens 0 
Average number of all employees ‘ 87 








Personal services (net) 4 4 $371, 108 
SERRE Fe PRS re es ee eee Soe ee 7, 500 
Transportation of things ---._-. s(hi.o ite dig aceepipasera ae 0 
Other contractual services...................-------------- 3, 200 
Supplies and materials.__................-- ‘ , BE 501, 360 
Equipment. -_- 4 21, 420 
Taxes and assessments... .............---..---.--- ROT ee 1, 342 











Total direct obligations. ........ ...-. .224.-.5.2.2..2.2..2. 169, 111 905, 930 





Mr. Rivey. Are most of the men who are under field training 
enlisted men? 

General Textor. They are all the units of the United States Army, 
the regular engineer units who are under training at various canton- 
ments and stations in the United States. 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Riey. I notice a sizable increase in personal services? 

General Textor. The increase in personal services is chargeable 
to the employment of civilians as mechanical instructors, in order to 
get proper consultation and advice in each unit in respect to the 
proper operation and maintenance of engineer equipment. We have 
found that the provision of one expert who generally has had expe- 
rience with one of the big equipment companies, has resulted in tre- 
mendous savings in keeping the equipment from getting into 
disrepair. 

Mr. Ritey. You mean that the manufacturers send a representative 
down for this training? 

General Trexror. These advisers usually have had previous ex- 
perience with the various commercial companies; yes. However, 
they are Government employees and not manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Rixey. There is quite an increase in “Transportation of things.’ 
Would you justify that? 

General Textor. The trasportation of supplies and materials, such 
as lumber and materials for field fortifications, camouflage, road and 
airfield construction and antitank obstacles—it is the transportation 
—— that has been locally ordered, such as I described here- 
tofore. 

Mr. Ritey. Can you not get the people from whom you purchase 
this stuff to deliver it on the field? 


General Texror. The bulk of it will be delivered, but this is a 
fund for those articles which cannot be so delivered. 


LOCAL RENTAL AND PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Riuey. There is quite an increase in “Other contractual serv- 
ices’’? 

General Textor. Such funds are provided for supplies and equip- 
ment which are for rental and other contractual services which can 
be provided on a local basis. I might explain that this fund is one 
that is completely decentralized out in the field, to the armies in the 
United States and is administered by them once it is budgeted by the 
Congress and by Army headquarters in Washington. Then these 
funds are made available, first to the armies and then right down to 
the post commander for local expenditure. It is through them that 
these small contractual services will be obtained. 

Mr. Ritey. The equipment item is up? What special equipment 
is needed, tools, things of that kind? 

General Texror. Some tools and some small items of instructional 
equipment which are available locally. 

Mr. Ritey. This project is all over the continental United States; 
it is not restricted to any particular post or camp? 

General Textor. No, sir; it applies to every engineer unit in 
training in the United States. There is a total of almost 200 such 
units in training in the United States. ‘There are various types of 
engineer headquarters—camouflage battalions, combat battalions, 
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construction battalions, bridge companies—it runs through the entire 
gamut of engineer tables of organization. 

The system of allocation is to give each unit commander a small 
amount of money as an initial sToovvenins and then he receives an 
amplification each quarter. In other words, there is a running drawing 
account for him from which he can buy the things necessary locally 
to keep the training going. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Rivey. What is your unexpended and unobligated balance? 
Colonel pesIstets. The unobligated balance is $397,292. The 
amount obligated is $508,638. 


NUMBER OF TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scrivner. How does the number of units to be given field 
training in 1952 compare with the number in fiscal 1951? 

General Textror. That is problematical. I should like to make a 
statement off the record, if | may? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The question in my mind is: Will there be more 
units given field training in 1952 than there were in 1951? 

General Textor. There will be less units, but what units are here 
will be here for a full year, whereas the funds budgeted for 1951 were 
for periods varying from half a year to three-quarters of a year. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, although there may be a lesser 
number of units, there will be more field training given? Field 
training is that training where you go out and put into practical 
application on the ground the things that you have learned in the 
classroom. In other words, you could tell a man hour upon hour how 
to throw up a hastily constructed bridge across a creek, but until he 
has gone out and done it himself—— 

General Trexror. He has not learned it. 

Mr. Scrivner. He has not learned how to do it. 

General Texror. That is a problem that we in the Engineers face 
that, as far as I know, no other arm of the service faces. Even though 
we have an excellent construction battalion, a heavy construction 
battalion, that can be thoroughly drilled in the book and in the 
military side of the training, when you come to give men instruction 
on the spot in constructing a railway trestle bridge where the com- 
ponent members of steel and timber would probably cost $500,000 to 

ive them real instruction practice on the ground, obviously it cannot 

e done. So our problem is to provide some form of heavy construc- 
tion training that is practicable in terms of money and facilities and 
location. We are facing that problem all the time, trying to find 
practical work for these outfits to do. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Ritey. I understand that your research and development 
program will all be presented at one time? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 





MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, 


Funds available for obligation 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred to ‘‘Construction and rehabilitation,’ 
Reclamation, pursuant to Public Law 430_- 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate - 
Applied to contract authorization 
Contract authorization : 

Prior year balance av ailable: 
Appropriated funds 
Contract authorization 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year 
Appropriated funds 
Contract authorization 


Obligations incurred. . 
Comparative transfer to— 

“Acquisition and construction of real property, Air Force’’ 

“Construction, Alaska communication system” 


Total direct obligations .- 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Prior year balance available : 
Reimbursements for services performed 


Total reimbursable obligations___- 


Total obligations 


’ Bureau of | 


ARMY 





1950 actuai 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





$117, 177, 044 


—600, 000 | 


116, 577, 044 | 
—75, 000, 000 | 


99, 970, 585 


48, 363, 700 |_- 


36, 853, 12° 
34, 270, 42% 


161, 064, 291 


—72, 212, 342 
—46, 3638, 700 


43, 488, 


— 20, 748, 712 


13, 869 | 


184, 078 


197, 


22. 937, 484 | 


Obligations by activities 


Description 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
. Army field force facilities 
. Technical service facilities 
3, Overseas areas ne #1: 
. Acquisition of land___-.-- 
Total direet obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Army field force facilities 
2. Technical service facilities 


Neg os cn uacahppetemass 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 


1950 actual 


249 


a7 | 


72, 212, 342 | 


, 363, 700 | -- 


7, 546, 627 | 


— 229, 581, 658 


387, 964, 969 | 


_ = 413, roe 
872, 


“364, 679, 220 


$48, 363, 700 





48, 363, 700 
— 48, 363, 700 


229, 581, 658 


‘| 299, 581, 658 
| : 
| 


229, 581, 658 


229, 581, 658 


584 | 











~ 364, 779, 220 


1951 estimate 


$31, 544, 036 | 
143, 979, 843 
185, 603, 656 

3, 551, 685 





1952 estimate 


$19, 973, 600 
91, 373, 500 
118, 234, 558 





2, 2, 739, 537 


6, 288 | 
155, 522 


36, 137 


364, 679, 220 








5, 000 
60, 000 
35, 000 








100, 000 





364, 779, 220 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of a]l employees 





Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 





Total personal service obligations 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
(| Te Sega ceaelinidbuies 
Transportation of things. _- 
Communication services. __ 
05 Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
Refunds, awards and indemnities.________- 
Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations "22, 739, 537 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 

Personal services 188, 293 
Travel 3, 962 

08 Supplies and materials 5, 692 
Total reimbursable obligations 197, 947 100, 000 


Total obligations 22, 937,484 | 364,779, 220 




















Mr. Ritey. We will take up the next item, ‘“‘Military construction.” 
Will you make a general statement on that, please? 

Colonel prsIsters. Public Law 430, Eighty-first Congress, appro- 
priated $32,000,000 cash and $48,363,700 contract authority for 
construction in Alaska and Okinawa as authorized by Public Law 
420, Eighty-first Congress. This obligational authority was made 
available to the Department of the Army in November 1949. As of 
March 31, 1951, 60 percent of the cash and the contract authority 
have been obligated. Engineer plans and designs are now complete 
so that contracts can be consummated for the balance of the work. 
Obligation of the entire $80,363,700 except for Government costs to 
_ be incurred during fiscal year 1952 will be completed by June 30, 1951. 
Liquidation of a major portion of these obligations will be required 
during the early part of fiscal year 1952 and liquidation of virtually 
all by June 30, 1952 is expected. Accordingly, appropriation of cash 
for fiscal year 1952 to cover the entire $48,363,700 contract authority 
is necessary. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you are asking for here is merely cash to pay 
for contracts already entered into? 

Colonel pesIstets. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are some other sheets here relating to mili- 
tary construction running up to well over a quarter of a billion dollars; 
those items are not being justified now? 

General Decker. No, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. There will be appearances made later in connection 
with those funds? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Colonel pesIsters. I would like to express the appreciation of the 
Chief of Engineers for your courteous treatment. 

Mr. Ritey. The Chair and the members of the committee want to 
thank you for a very fine presentation. This has been one of the most 
efficient presentations we have had. 

Colonel pesIstets. You are very generous. 


Fripay, JuNE 15, 1951. 


SIGNAL SERVICE OF THE ARMY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. GEORGE I. BACK, CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 
MAJ. GEN. K. B. LAWTON, DEPUTY CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 
MRS. G. B. WISEMAN, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, SIGNAL CORPS 
MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
COMPTROLLER 
MAJ. GEN. W. O, REEDER, DEPUTY ASISSSANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G4 
Funds available for obligation 








| } 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate | $197, 062, 137 | $972, 100, 000 |$1, 243, 707, 000 

Transferred from— 

“NBC OO. and operations, Air Force,’’ vipers to 5 | 
626 


34, 080 | 167, 879 


Force,’ pursuant to § U.S. C. 626_.........-....--- A 613, 528 
Bm wi and dev epee hit Force,’’ pursuant to 5 | 
8. C. 172 | 


‘I7 a 
“Salaries, office, Director of Naval Communications,” 
ursuant to 5'U. 8. C. 172. ‘ sau BARR ait 
“Ships and facilities, Navy,’ * pursuant to5 U.S. 0. 72 176, 400 
—— ice-wide operations, Navy,’ ’ pursuant to 5 : 
1 


4, 355, 800 
“Emergency fund, Office of Secretary of Defense,”’ } 
suant to Public Law 843 | 11, 026, 353 
Transferred’ to— } 
i <et and operations, Air Force,’’ pursuant to 5 
8 
“Finance service, Army,’’ pay of the Army, pursuant to 
Public Law 351 








Adjusted appropriation ‘or estimate | 186, 810, 404 989, “189, 960 | 960 | 1 1, 43, 707, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc. 106)_-._...--- Sec aeMmatim anise et & Nis See adam 
= —— 2 | eee 
Revised appropriation or estimate ‘186, ‘810, 404 \1, 164, 420, 960 | | 1, 243, 707, 000 
Applied to contract authorization. ___.- " | —50, 000, 000 | 
Unobligated balance, estimated sav ings (available for ad- | 
ministrative reappropriation in subsequent year) -_-__.._.--| —127, 398 |_. 





Obligations incurred................--.------ | 136, 683, 006 |1, 164, 420, 960 | 1, 243, 707, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | } | 
“Contingencies of the Army” Siena aiie pieubas 1, 807, 410 
“Quartermaster service, Army,’’ incidental expenses of 
the Army laced Si ata 08: 078 15-2... 
“Service-wide operations, Navy” Seobeaincah Sees ' Seances 
“C ontingencies, Office of Secretary of Defe vis [Rae Popa tees 9, 100, 000 
“Transportation service, Army” ig calinabemeare 
“Envineer service, Army” 
“Ordnance service and supplies, Army” 
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Funds available for obligation—Continued 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS—continued 


Comparative transfer to— 


“Contingencies of the Army” 

‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force’ 

oer service, Army,” nceesal supplies of the 
rm 

“Rngineer service, Army” 

“Ordnance service and supplies, Army” 

“Chemical service, Army” 

“Medical and hospital department, Army” 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 








142, 412, 341 


4, 725, 532 


1, 176, 077, 160 


8, 050, 175 


$1, 243, 707, 000 


3, 690, 000 











147, 137, 873 





|! 184, 127, 335 


1, 247, 397, 000 





Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





— 
nue 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8. 
9 
10 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Industrial mobilization planning . 
. Procurement of organizational supplies and equipment. 
. Radi 


io and radar for Army boats. 
Construction of fixed wire communication systems- 
Construction of radio systems. -_-_----- 


. Operation of Signal Corps activities 
. Maintenance and operation of fixed w ire communication 


systems 


. Maintenance and operation of radio systems - isang 
. Commercial communications.......................--.-..- 
. Photographic service 

. Education and training - - 

. Research and development 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Industrial mobilization planning 

. Radio and radar for Army boats : 

. Operation of Signal Corps activities _._..................--. 
. Maintenance and operation of fixed wire communication 


. Maintenance and operation of radio systems 
. Commercial communications 
. Photographic service 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations. 


30, 196, 427 


SS 4 591 
34 


i 80, 595, 493 


20, 930, 214 

3, 977, 627 
16, 909, 413 
12, 523, 101 
11, 683, 645 
57, 268, 968 


$14, 569, 000 
944, 616, 000 
831, 000 

10, 606, 000 
21, 521, 000 
120, 106, 000 


21, 505, 000 

4, 190, 000 
17, 000, 000 
13, 000, 000 
13, 978, 000 
61, 785, 000 





142, 412, 341 


1, 176, 077, 160 


1, 243, 707, 000 








3, 518, 053 


438, 752 
196, 814 
475, 987 

20, 674 


2, 970, 000 


400, 000 
100, 000 
200, 000 

20, 000 





4, 725, 532 


8, 050, 175 


3, 690, 000 








147, 137, 873 





1, 184, 127, 335 


1, 247, 397, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





| 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions , 709 44, 212 56, 007 


‘ 


Average number of all employees 19, 947 | 35, 648 | 49, 509 








Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions $65, 619, 189 | $123, 365,932 | $171, 565, 860 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 243, 212 686, 26% 
Payment above basic rates 916, 208 6, 548, 015 5, 606, 882 





Total personal service obligations 66, 778,609 | 129,913,947 | 177,859,005 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





Personal services 

Travel 

"Tramepartation Of Chimes... cn sc ccc scee nuns | 
Communication services_................-..-.-..-----.-.- | 
Rents and utility services | 
Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials_- 

Equipment. -._.._-.-.- 

Taxes and assessments 


SESER5 


ee 


_ 
= 
—) 


BES.ESERR 
= 


=e 


~ 
= 
= 


SSSISRREEES 





Total direct obligations | 142, 412,341 /1, 176,077, 160 707, 000 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
REE ES RT De I RAINS STE RRS 3, 736, 379 6, 955, 175 3, 049, 000 

04 Communication services.....................-.-....------ } 475, 987 200, 000 200, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 513, 166 895, 000 441, 000 








Total reimbursable cbligations...:.................._-..| 4, 725, 532 8, 050, 175 | 3, 690, 000 











PI iis a spine eh dacana bested <xeduqicwness'e | 147, 187,873 |1, 184, 127,335 | 1, 247,397, 000 





Mr. Manon. We will resume the session of the committee. 

Out of the hundreds of witnesses who parade through this room 
through most of the months of the year, we do not have over one or 
two women. We are privileged to have you before us. I believe 
that you have been here before. 

Mrs. WiseMan. Yes; | have been. 

Mr. Manon. Will you identify yourself for the record? 

Mrs. WiseMAN. My name is Mrs. Wiseman. 

Mr. Manon. And what is your assignment? . 

Mrs. WiseMAN. Chief of the Budget Branch, Signal Corps. 

Mr. Manon. We’ are happy to have you here. It removes a lot 
of the boredom and monotony in having only men before us. 

We are pleased to have another hearing with the Signal Corps of 
the Army. We have been led to believe through the years that the 
Signal Corps is a very well run organization. We have had some fine 
men in the Signal Corps throughout the years. One of them has 
= retired as Chief of the Signal Corps, and we have a new man. 

ill you present him to us, General Decker? 

General Decker. I would like to present Major General Back, 
who is the newly appointed Chief of the Signal Corps. He has just 
returned from the Far East Command, where he has been the Chief 
— Officer for the past several years. 

Mr. Manon. You have just returned from the Far East? 

General Back. Yes, sir. 


84328—51—pt. 231 
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BACKGROUND OF MAJOR GENERAL BACK 


Mr. Manon. Briefly, what is your background in the Signal Corps? 
General Bacx. Do you want my complete background? 

Mr. Manon. I wish that you would place that in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Masor GENERAL GeorGE Irvine Back, USA 


George I. Back was born in Sioux City, Iowa, on February 25, 1894. He at- 
tended Morningside College, Sioux City, from 1914 to 1917, and in 1921 received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree. He was commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
Signal Officers’ Reserve Corps November 8, 1917 and received his Regular com- 
mission as a first lieutenant in the Signal Corps July 1, 1920. 

During World War I, he studied at the Signal Corps Radio School at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland for4 months. He served as senior instructor at the Signal 
Corps Radio School at Camp Vail, New Jersey, for an additional 4 months, 
and as a senior instructor at the Signai Corps Telephone School at the University 
of Michigan for 6 months. Following the armistice in 1918, he served for 18 
months in the Training Section, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, in Washington. 

Following his appointment as first lieutenant in the Regular Army in 1920, he 
became a student at Yale University where he studied technical instruction in 
communications engineering. In 1921 he sailed for Hawaii, for duty with the 
Division Signal Company, and in 1922 was assigned to Headquarters, Hawaiian 
Department, as assistant signal officer. 

In 1924 he returned to the United States and was assigned to the Research and 
Engineering Division, Office of the Chief Signal Officer, in Washington where he 
remained until 1929. In the early part of 1929 he was detailed to conduct trans- 
mission tests of the newly installed command and fire control cable in Hawaii. 
During the latter part of 1929 he was assigned as Technical Observer on the 
USAT cable ship Dellwood. He went to England where submarine cable was 
loaded, and then to the Philippine Islands where the cable was laid. 

From 1929 to 1933 he was assigned to the Signal Corps Laboratories at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., and from 1933 to 1934 was a student at the Signal Corps 
School at Fort Monmouth. 

In 1934 he became officer in charge of the Plant and Traffic Division, Office’of 
Chief Signal Officer at Washington, D. C. In 1938 he entered the Command and 
General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and after graduating in 1939 
was assigned as secretary of the Signal Corps Board, at Fort Monmouth. In 
August 1941 he was assigned to General Headquarters, Army War College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as assistant signal officer, and in March 1942 became executive 
officer of the Signal Supply Services in the Office of Chief Signal Officer at Wash- 
ington, D. C. In July 1943 he became Director of the Distribution Division, 
Procurement and Distribution Service, Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 

In August 1944 he was transferred to the Mediterranean theater of operations 
and served as deputy chief signal officer of the Allied Force Headquarters, and 
chief signal officer of the Mediterranean theater from September 1944 to Novem- 
ber 1945. 

He then returned to the United States and in December 1945 was appointed 
chief of the Army Communications Service in the Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer at Washington, D. C. 

In March 1947 he was assigned to the Far East Command as signal officer 
of the Far East Command and chief of the Civil Communications Section of the 
Supreme Command, Allied Powers. In July 1950 he was designated signal officer, 
United Nations Command, in addition to the above assignment. On May 1, 1951, 
he became Chief Signal Officer of the Army. 

In February 1951 he was awarded the Silver Star citation for gallantry in 
action on July 7, 1950, in Korea, and in April 1951, was awarded the Oak Leaf 
Cluster to the Distinguished Service Medal for his services during the Korean 
hostilities June 1950 to April 1951, and, in addition, was awarded the Air Medal 
for services during the same period. 

General Back was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal for services as 
chief signal officer of the Mediterranean theater and the Legion of Merit for service 
as director of the Distribution Division, Office of the Chief Signal Officer. His 
foreign decorations include the Order of the British Empire in the grade of com- 
mander, the Order of the Crown of Italy, and the Brazilian War Medal. 
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He was promoted to captain (permanent) on December 11, 1929; to major 
Pakeontece nd on October 1, 1938; to lieutenant colonel (permanent) on February 
4, 1941; to colonel (temporary) on February 1, 1942; to brigadier general (tem- 
porary) on June 5, 1945; to colonel (permanent) on March 11, 1948; to brigadier 
general (permanent) on July 18, 1950, with date of rank from June 22, 1949; to 
tg general (permanent) on May 1, 1951, with date of rank from August 22, 
1949. 

Mr. Manon. What have been your assignments in recent years? 

General Back. My most recent assignment was the last 4 years as 
signal officer, General Headquarters, in the Far East Command, and 
Chief of the Civil Communications Section, Supreme Command 
Allied Powers, Tokyo. In addition, I was designated Signal Officer, 
United Nations Command in July 1950. 

Prior to that 1 was chief of the Army Communications Service, 
Office, Chief Signal Officer, for a year and a half. Prior to that I 
spent approximately 15 months in Italy as Chief Signal Officer of the 
Mediterranean Theater, and Deputy Chief Signal Officer, Allied Force 
Headquarters. 

Mr. Manon. Are you a West Point man? 

General Back. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where did you receive your formal training? 

General Back. I am a graduate with a B. A. degree from Morning- 
side College, and later I attended the communications engineering 
postgraduate course at Yale University for approximately 9 months— 
1920 to 1921. 

Mr. Manon. We are happy to have you before us. I think that it 
would not be within the bounds of reason to expect you to justify in- 
telligently the details of this budget. You have been here, I presume, 
only a short time. You may rely principally upon your friends here 
for their technical information. 

You might take a few minutes to tell us about your experiences in 
the Signal Corps over in the Far East in recent weeks or months. 

General Back. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We thank you very much for that report, General. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Now, General Lawton, do you have an over-all statement that you 
would like to make at this time? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the mission of the Signal Corps is to 
provide signal communication and photographic service for the Army. 
This includes: 

(a) The installation, operation, and maintenance of communications 
required for the Army, including a world-wide and domestic communi- 
cation network which serves both the Army, and to some extent, the 
other components of the Department of Defense. 

(6) The procurement, storage, issue and repair of communications, 
meteorological, photographic, sound ranging, and radar equipment 
for the Army; the procurement, storage, and issue of common items of 
equipment for the Air Force. 

(c) The conduct of an extensive research and development program 
through the Signal Corps engineering laboratories, and the use of 
civilian facilities. 
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(d) The preparation of training films and“film strips; and’the opera- 
tion of film libraries and laboratories. = == 

(e) The conduct of a program of industrial mobilization. 

(f) The operation o saasike for the training of communications, 
electronics, photographic, cryptographic, and supply specialists. 

This estimate includes funds not only for the operations directly 
under the supervision of my office but also funds required by the 
Army areas, oversea commands, special field activities, and special- 
special field activities. 

In order to facilitate your analysis of the fiscal year 1952 estimates, 
I have prepared a chart showing the purposes for which the funds 
are required, and indicate the comparative requirements between 
fiscal years 1951 and 1952. Indicated in white with a blue border are 
the revised estimates for fiscal year 1951 amounting to $1,176,077, 160. 
Shown in blue cross hatch are funds in the amount of $1,243,707 ,000 
required for fiscal year 1952, or an increase of approximately 
$67,000,000. 

MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


The first bar indicates that funds in the amount of $806.1 million 
are needed for major procurement of combat-type equipment. The 
method of computing this requirement has been furnished you in your 
discussions with the Chief of Staff and the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. 

(Statement off the record.) 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


My next bar indicates that funds in the amount of $118 million 
are required for supplies and materials to operate and maintain com- 
bat-type equipment. Of the $118 million required for fiscal vear 1952, 
$19 million will be required to initiate the procurement of long lead- 
time-type components and minor items that would be needed in the 
event of any emergency. $11 million are required for the purchase 
of expendable supplies such as dry batteries which will be required to 
support the Korean operation for 3 months if it continues after 
June 30, 1951. The balance is required for current operations of the 
active Army during that year. 


ISSUE AND REPAIR SYSTEM 


For fiscal year 1952, $92.4 million will be required for the issue 
and repair system. In order to place in the hands of troops com- 
munication equipment and supplies required, the Signal Corps 
operates an extensive issue and repair system, including four branch 
depots in the United States, depots in the oversea commands, depot 
maintenance shops in branch depots, and field maintenance shops 
and supply offices at major posts, camps, and stations in the United 
States. The major increases in this category are the expansion of the 
depot system to store and issue new equipment being received from 
procurement, expansion of the maintenance program to meet the 
requirements of the active Army, and the establishment and operation 
for a full year of new field maintenance shops at posts, camps, an< 
stations. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FOR THE ARMY 


The next bar represents funds required for the construction, 
rehabilitation, operation, and maintenance of Government-owned 
radio systems and commercial communications. The over-all require- 
ments under this category are slightly less than those in fiscal year 
1951. 


TRAINING FILMS AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


The next bar covers funds for photographic service for the Army, 
including the production and distribution of training films and 
photographic activities of the active Army. A slight increase under 
this heading is required to pay a full year’s salary to personnel hired 
during fiscal year 1951. 

TRAINING 


Under ‘‘Training” the only major change is in the establishment 
of a new Signal Corps replacement training center to meet the require- 
ments of the Army for trained communication specialists. 


OTHER REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for research and development remain at approxi- 
mately the same level as in fiscal year 1951. 

The increase under industrial mobilization reflects acceleration of 
the program to provide contractors capable of manufacturing the 
miniaturized and improved components required in new communica- 
tion equipment. 

Under “Special field activities’ there is a decrease of $4.9 million 
as compared to fiscal year 1951. 

The last bar indicates that $55.8 million are required for ‘“‘Special- 
special field activities.”’ 

PERSONNEL 


In the lower portion of this chart there is indicated the man-years, 
including the fiscal years 1951 and 1952 budget in the various fields. 
The total number of man-years required in fiscal year 1952 is 48,659.6. 
an increase of 15,151.1. Of this total, approximately one-half is 
attributable to the payment of a full year’s salary to personnel hired 
in fiscal year 1951, and the balance is required to meet new require- 
ments that will arise in fiscal year 1952. The areas in which these 
increases occur are in the personnel to handle the major procurement 
program, personnel to receive and repair equipment in the branch 
depots, and in “Special-special field activities.’’ I will discuss in 
detail the increases in man-years in the various fields when we come to 
the projects in the budget. 

To summarize, gentlemen, our total estimates for fiscal year 1952 
included in this request amount to $1,243,707,000. Of this total, 
approximately two-thirds are required for the major procurement of 
combat-type equipment. There are only $11 million included for use 
in the Korean operation after June 30, 1951. No provision is made 
to cover the planned pay-as-you-go policies in Germany and Japan. 

This concludes my general presentation. If there are no questions, 
I would suggest that we turn to project 110 on page 617. 
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SCHEDULE OF OBLIGATIONS AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Will you insert at this point a statement showing 
your obligations and civilian employment as of the end of April, 
which Mr. Taber has requested previously. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Signal service of the Army 





Cumulative 


obligations, : 


Apr. 30, 1951 


Ending 
strength, 
civilian 
employees, 
as of Apr. 30, 
1951 


Obligations 
Apr. 1-30, 1951 





Industrial mobilization planning 

Procurement of organizational supplies and ee 
Radio and radar for Army boats-___- 

Construction of fixed-wire communication sy ‘stems 
Construction of radio systems ps pieeed A 
Operation of Signal Corps enbetiea sii ss 
Maintenance and operation of fixed-wire communication 


Maintenance and operation of radio systems 
Commercial communications - - 
Photographic service 

Education and training 

Research and development 





$390, 135 
93, 011, 090 
21, 320 

2, 437, 879 
638, 720 

7, 380, 385 


1, 946, 396 
174, 416 
1, 175, 878 
1, 274, 486 
963, 529 
6, 176, 612 








115, 590, 855 








SUMMARY OF BUDGET BY OBJE 


CT CLASSIFICATION 


AND PROJECTS 


Mr. Manon. At this point we will place into the record pages 615 


and 616, showing a series of projects. 
(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





Object class 


| 
| Actual, 
fiscal year 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1951 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 





Total number of permanent positions. _.................-.---- 
Average number of all employees 


Personal services (net) 

Travel__- paeaelt 

Transportation of things. 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services ______- 

Printing and reproduction. 
ee a 
Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Taxes and assessments 


ES II ott cadocsocacdibccaveccarusous 


19, 449 
18, 723. 2 


42, 007 
33, 508. 5 


55, 131 
48, 659. 6 








| $63, 042, 230 
1, 148, 158 

1; 410, 000 
4, 566, 469 
821, 938 
7,000 

10, 260, 774 
27, 445, 456 
33, 710, 316 
0 


$122, 958, 772 

2, 242, 490 

2, 574, 299 

16, 686, 773 

1, 471, 148 

126, 240 

44, 283, 970 

187, 282, 440 

798, 137, 235 
313, 7 


$174, 810, 005 
4, 048, 746 

10, 645, 250 
16, 793, 387 

1, 896, 677 
444, 830 

42, 352, 006 
165, 000, 546 
826, 184, 154 
1, 531, 399 





142, 412, 341 








1, 176, 077, 160 


1, 243, 707, 000 
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Summary of direct obligations by projects 





Purpose of project 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1950 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1951 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 





Procurement and production 


Industrial mobilization planning -. 


_ $47, 362, 198 
3555, 315 | 


$935, 148, 308 
10, 981, 591 


$960, 016, 000 


4, 569, 000 


ah em of organizational supplies and equip- 
43, 197, 448 
609, 435 


922, 522, 342 
1, 644, 375 


944, 616, 000 
831, 000 











4, 220, 665 


37, 040, 391 | 


32, 127, 000 





10, 606, 000 
21, 521, 000 


Construction of fixed-wire communication systems... 


1, 989, 856 
Construction of radio systems 


2, 230, 809 
31, 633, 562 
31, 633, 562 


18, 242, 836 
18, 797, 555 





, 106, 000 





Maintenance of structures and operation of utilities_ 80, 595, 493 120, 


80, 595, 493 





Operation of Signal Corps activities 





120, 106, 000 








Operating (including maintenance and repair 


of chattels) 24, 506, 839 54, 340, 355 55, 695, 000 


Maintenance and operation of fixed-wire communi- 

cation systems_. 10, 049, 278 | 
Maintenance and ‘operation of radio. systems 2, 442, 769 | 
Commercial communications 3, 469 
Photographie service 7, 448, 323 | 





20, 930, 214 

3, 977, 627 
16, 909, 413 
12, 523, 101 


21, 505, 000 

4, 190, 000 
17, 000, 000 
13, 000, 000 


~ 13, 978 000 





Education and training 492 650 | 11,68 683, 645 


ll, 683, 645 


Education and training 13, 978, 000 


4, 492, 650 | 


30, 196, 427 





57,268,968 | 
57, 268, 968 | 
1, 176, 077, 160 E “1, 243, 707, 000 


General development... ............-..----- 61,7 785, 000 


61, 785, 000 











Research and development 








Total direct obligations 142, 412, 341 





ig 
30, 196, 427 7 





Mr. Manon. We see that there is a request for something over 
one-sixtieth of the national defense budget, something in excess of 

1,200,000,000 for all purposes for the Signal Service of the Army. 
Are you going to talk about procurement and production? 

General Lawron. Yes. Page 617 is the master sheet for the 
project of industrial mobilization. 


InpusTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
Mr. Manon. We will now take up project 110, “Industrial mobili- 


zation,” and place page 617 in the record. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1 us 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Actual, fiscal | 


Object class year 1950 





Total number of permanent positions 


650 
Average number of all employees 








$1, 338, 810 | 
16, 505 
0 


ol 
02 


Personal services (net) 

Travel 

ENN OF GRIN. 8. 2 Sok 6 os nn cnn nnnctneubbieenes 
Printing and reproduction 0 
Other contractual services 2, 200, 000 | 
Taxes and assessments 0} 


$2, 268, 6: 695. $2, 734, 
67, 300 

29, 299 

0 

8, 612, 351 
3, 946 


11,7 





3, 555, 315 





Ge GIES 5. ok kcccticendeonsacccccceaoesons 14, 569 





10, 981, 591 
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General Lawton. The number of civilian personnel for 1951 is 650, 
and we want to maintain that same number of positions in 1952. 

The travel is up slightly. 

The transportation is down to zero because we are not buying any 
machine tools for war reserve in 1952. 

Printing and reproduction is up a bit to take care of IBM machine 
cards and things of that sort. 

The other contractual services is up about $3,000,000. That is 
explained in the following pages, but in general it is to take care of 
getting industry to make small miniaturized component parts for 
our new equipment and things militarywise that have no place in the 
civilian economy. 

Mr. Manon. I can say to you, General Back, no better informed 
witness appears before this committee than General Lawton. 

General Back. I am happy to hear that. 

Mr. Manon. You are very fortunate to have him on your staff. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL OF THE SIGNAL SERVICE 


Now, as to this matter of civilian personnel, I would like for you to 
make that clearer. On page 617 you show the man-year situation, 
and you also show the number of positions, and there is no change in 
positions. 

General Lawton. That is right; there is no increase in positions in 
1952 over 1951. 

Mr. Manon. Only an increase in man-years which is understandable 
to this committee. 

General Lawton. We did not have them all for the full year 1951. 

Mr. Manon. How much civilian personnel, Signal Servicewise, do 
you have? 

COMPARISON OF POSITIONS AND MAN-YEARS 


General Lawton. That can best be explained by the chart, where | 
have listed the major jobs we are doing in the Signal Corps, and to 
answer your question specifically, we ae listed here, world-wide, 
48,659 man-years in the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Manon. Those are the man-years that you want for how many 
positions? 

General Lawton. The positions will be a bit larger than that. 

Mr. Manon. Your man-years for the fiscal year 1951 will be what? 

General Lawron. 33,500. 

Mr. Manon. What is your increase or decrease in the fiscal year 
1952 over your end personnel strength for the fiscal year 1951? 

General Lawton. Well, position-wise, on June 30 we should have 
about 40,000, and we expect to have 48,000 man-years in 1952, so that 
there would be an increase of about 8,000. 

Mr. Manon. An increase of 20 percent, one-fifth; is that right? 

General Lawton. That is the man-years. We would have to go 
from 40,000 here [indicating] to 55,000. That is 15,000 more positions 
by the end of 1952. 

Mr. Manon. And 48,000 man-years as compared to 33,000 man- 
years for the fiscal year 1951? 

General Lawron. That is correct. 
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Mr. Manon. It seems that you are really going to town in getting 
additional personnel. 
General Lawton. Let me show you where they are [going to the 
chart]. 
INSPECTION STAFF 


Our procurement—and this is dollarwise—in 1951 was $754,000,000. 
In 1952 it will be $806,000,000 for the procurement of major items, 
so in this year we have used 2,694 man-years. Next year, buying a 
little bit more, we go to 6,376, a little more than double. You might 
say that if we can buy this much this year [indicating], you can buy 
the same amount next year and should not double your personnel, 
but once you have written a contract to manufacture goods you have 
just started. The contracting officers, with their inspectors, have to 
0 out and follow through 1951’s production, which goes on anywhere 
rom 12, 18, to 24 months before you get the goods. The manufac- 
turer is always raising questions about the terms of the contract. 
He [the contracting officer] has to visit the plant. While that is 
being done, on the ist of July, we will have $806,000,000 more that 
will have to be contracted for, and more inspectors will be coming 
on later and more supervision of contracts. 

Mr. Manon. Does this inspection thing grow into the proportions 
of a racket? Everybody wants more inspectors. How many inspec- 
tors do you have in one of your large plants? They must just be 
roaming throughout the plant in all directions. 

General Lawton. Let me answer your question in this way. 
Depending upon the manufacturer’s reputation and how long he has 
done the job, we will inspect 20 percent of the end items and trust his 
own inspection for the rest. Suppose that another fellow is getting 2 
rejects out of 10. Then we will have to inspect more of it. If he comes 
out with 98 percent good out of 100, we will not inspect somany. It will 
vary depending upon the manufacturer. The crux of the whole thing 
is if you spend this much money and do not have good inspectors 
there we are going to find a year or two later equipment in the hands of 
troops that just will not work. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want the equipment to show up in Korea 
or in any other far-away place in unserviceable condition, but, on the 
other hand, just because it sounds good to have inspectors, we do not 
want to have them all over the lot, if they are not absolutely required. 

General Lawton. In the smaller installations we economize on 
inspectors. Say, for example, we have a plant in Chicago that is 
making projectors for us. The Navy has an inspector there, but we 
take the Navy’s report on that inspection and we do not have anyone 
there. 

We will find being delivered in 1952 the results of 1950 and 1951 
procurement, which will be $130,000,000 worth of items. We are 
going to receive almost five times as much equipment in 1952. 

Mr. Manon. How many inspectors, Signal Corps-wise, are you 
going to have in fiscal year 1952 if we grant you what you are re- 
questing? 

General Lawton. 2,463 man-years. 
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NUMBER OF PLANTS INVOLVED 


Mr. Manon. How many plants will probably be involved in this 
far-flung program of inspection? 

General Lawton. We have about 1,200 major procurements out 
now. 

Mr. Manon. That is major procurements, but not plants. 

General Lawton. That means plants. We are spreading our 
source. We have one major procurement in each plant, which is a 
good rule of thumb. 

Mr. Manon. That is a lot of plants. 

General Lawton. Yes; but you understand the principle under 
which we place the contracts with the 1951 money. 

Let us take field wire, which is a good example. We could get all 
the field wire we had money for in 1951 by giving it to six contractors 
and letting them go full force ahead, but the directives from the Secre- 
tary of Defense required us to spread that source so that if we had 
an all-out war everybody could go ahead; so, we now have 21 wire 
manufacturers making this wire at a slow rate of speed. That is 
how we get the 1,200 prime contractors. 

Mr. Manon. There is not much involved in inspecting field wire. 

General Lawron. Yes; there is. The splices can be wrong; the 
insulation can have spots in it where it is not around the wire; the 
nylon going over it can have some vacant spots—it will just not be 
there—and it takes good inspection. 


OPERATION OF INSPECTION WORK 


Mr. Manon. Just how does this inspection business work? 

General Lawton. If you have a small delivery from a manufac- 
turer, we can have it shipped to the depot and inspected there; but, 
if it is large enough to keep a man busy all day long inspecting 10 
percent, we will have one of our own men at the plant. If the Navy 
happens to have a contract there, or the Air Force, and one man can 
do the work for all three services, he does it. 

I assure you there is no inspector standing in a plant idle waiting 
for things to come through and not having a full day’s job to do. 

Mr. Manon. Name 1 of your 8 or 10 major plants with which you 
do business. 

General Lawton. Let us take Federal Telephone & Radio Corp. 
They are up in New Jersey, and they are making radio sets for the 
artillery, the armor, and the infantry. It is a 15-mile voice radio 
set. On the first production model they were rejecting three out of 
five. That was the first run. That is all right. It is normal and 
you can expect it until they get better. As it gets better we can take 
inspectors away. 

Mr. Manon. How many inspectors would you have in their prin- 
cipal plant on the average? 

General Lawton. Two or three. 

Mr. Manon. Out of your 48,000 man-years in 1952, you will have 
only 2,000 on this. What are you going to do with the 46,000 addi- 
tional man-years? 
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PERSONNEL FOR EQUIPMENT REPAIR 


General Lawton. Here is the general picture [going to the chart] 
In the issue and repair system, which are in our depots—and we have 
four major depots and branches in the QM general depots; we are 
renovating the World War II equipment to prevent us from buying 
new—we are repairing that used in the field, and that number is going 
from 12,000 up to 19,000. 

Mr. Manon. That is repair work, and civil-service employees? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The material they repair is worth infinitely more 
than it cost the Government to manufacture it? 

General Lawron. It costs us about 15 cents on a dollar value of 
equipment to have it repaired. 

Mr. Manon. That is all right. 

General Lawron. It used to be around 10 percent, but we are 
getting where we are repairing the worst of the equipment and it costs 
more. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that those people are really putting in 
a good day’s work? 

yeneral Lawton. Absolutely. We are just barely keeping ahead 
of our issues to take care of Korea in these shops, and they are really 
working hard. 


COMMUNICATIONS PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Now, for the communication services, and Korea is a part of it, and 
the posts, camps, and stations, we are here increasing 1,300. 

Mr. Manon. You are going from 6,300 to 7,600, approximately? 

General Lawron. Yes; teletype operators, telephone operators in 
the new posts, camps, and stations, because of the increased size of the 
Army. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL FOR TRAINiNG ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. In the training films and photography, you are going 
from 1,300 to 1,400 in personnel. 

General Lawron. There are new libraries being opened and new 
posts, camps, and stations. We are now coming to the training 
requirements. We have one school at Monmouth for 6,000; one at 
Fort Gordon for 7,000, and this increase is to provide for a new one 
opening up at San Luis Obispo in California, which will be the third 
training camp to take care of the training due to the increased size 
of the Army in 1952. 


ENGINEERING PERSONNEL FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Then research and development, which is at Fort Monmouth, 400 
more engineers or support for those engineers. 

Industrial mobilization: We require 13 more people. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

With these increases that I have noted here, we are picking up 
15,000 man-years. 

Mr. Manon. These employees are people who are on the payrolls 
of the Government? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Classified and unclassified employees? 
General Lawton. That is correct. 


CONTRACTOR’S EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Manon. Of course, thousands and tens of thousands of em- 
ployees are engaged in the actual fabrication and manufacture of this 
equipment? 

General Lawton. That is right, but not on civil service. 

Mr. Manon. You pay them by contract, or through the contractor? 

You are a man of experience, ability, and integrity, General. You 
said that there are 1,200 places where these people are employed. This 
committee does not have time to visit 12 of them, much less 1,200. 
Are we getting our money’s worth here? 


PROFITS OF SMALL MANUFACTURER 


General Lawton. Yes. I was in one in Pittsburgh last week, and 
visited a small manufacturer, who hires 50 people. He has a $2,000,000 
contract with us on about five different items, and his percentage of 
profit is 9.1. There has been some discussion, good and bad, about 
how much profit we should pay the manufacturer. I asked him the 
specific question ‘“‘Are you getting enough? I know of some people 
who are getting 12 percent.” 

He said, ‘Multiply $2,000,000 by 9-percent profit and that gives 
me $180,000 profit. By the time I take out my various kinds of 
taxes, I wind up with $50,000, and that is all I need for myself and 
my family to live well. If I got more, it would have to go back in 
taxes, anyway.”’ 

He was a very happy small manufacturer and doing a splendid job 
taking a personal interest in the quality of his product. 

Mr. Manon. Most people who are making that much money per 
year would be rather happy, I assume, but does he have an investment 
there somewhat commensurate with the earnings that he is making? 

General Lawton. Yes; he has to run a small laboratory. He has 
some engineers there. He has equipment. He has a little machine 
shop and a little packaging shop, and all of the electrical equipment 
necessary to assemble the item. He, again, buys some of his parts 
from subcontractors, even though he is a small contractor. The 
reason that I emphasized that he was happy—and you may be right 
in saying that he should be—I was bringing in the fact that 9 percent 
was enough profit, because there are some manufacturers who are 
complaining they are having to work quite hard and do not like it 
because the Signal Corps does not give them enough profit. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CIVILIAN STAFF BY ACTIVITY 


This chart [indicating] is simply another picture of where our 
civilian personnel are employed. You will notice in our procurement 
16 percent of our people are there, and in our depots to handle the 
delivered items, to get it in and “marry” it and get it out to the 
troops, 28 percent. 

In this vast repair job we are doing, 8 percent. 

Now, communications world-wide and in the United States, in the 
post, camps, and stations, 16 percent. 
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Our training films, 3 percent. Our training centers—Monmouth, 
Gordon, and San Luis Obispo—7 percent. 

Research and development, 6 percent. 

Then our special field activities, 13 percent. 

So, the bulk of our people, or a little over 50 percent, are in the 
procurement, storage, and issue, getting the $2,000,000,000 of equip- 
ment and supplies in and out to the troops. 

That is a lot of money and a lot of equipment to handle. 


STANDARDIZATION OF PRODUCTS 


Mr. Ritey. What progress are you making on standardization? 

General Lawron. I think that we are doing a good job on stand- 
ardization. It is slow and controversial, but we have many items 
that are being standardized by the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force. We have a group of those three services at Monmouth. It is 
that group there, representing the three services, that finally agree 
that a particular item will be standardized for the services. 

Take the question of meters which indicate voltage, like you have 
on your automobile, only these read in number of volts and amps: 
We had something like 50 during World War II, and that has been 
standardized now down to 3 or4. So that our whole supply system, 
resupply, and maintenance has been materially reduced. Of course, 
we are very anxious to get that moving as fast as possible, because it is 
a vast help to us in our supply system in not having to carry a lot of 
items. 

Mr. Rivey. You think that will expedite your work? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 


PROCUREMENT OF ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT, RapbDIo 
AND RaparR FoR ArRMy Boats 


Mr. Manon. Now, let us talk about these projects in the 100 
series. You have been talking in a general way about project 110. 
Your procurement of organizational supplies and equipment is your 
really large item. . 

General Lawron. That is right. The bulk of the funds are in that 
item, 

Mr. Mauon. The overwhelming percentage of dollars is in that 
item—$944,616,000 out of a total request of $1,243,707,000. 

We will place in the record page 625. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





; ; 
| ; | . 
Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 
Object class fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
| 950 | 1961 | 1952 





Total number of permanent positions | 56 3, 826 8, 231 
Average number of all employees. .............-.------------.| 3 | 2, 694 | 


6, 376 

01 Personal services (net) | $11, 633,303 | $27, 500, 000 
02 ‘Travel écbh ow oA 302, 399 878, 899 | 1, 620, 000 
Transportation of things. -_- ? | 1, 410, 000 | 2, 545, 000 10, 645, 250 
Other contractual services | 0} 0 | 176, 620 

8 Supplies and materials 7,100,982 | 156,321,477 | 128,044,020 
Equipment | 20,733, 90: 751, 104, 198 776, 314, 225 
Taxes and assessments 39, 465 315, 885 


Total direct obligations | 43,197,448 | 922, 522, 342 944, 616, 000 
i 





| 
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SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Now let us look through some of the data which you 
have compiled, as in previous years, and presented to the committee. 
I am looking at page 628. What does that purport to buy? 

General Lawton. That is 08, “Supplies and materials.” These 
are component parts of major items which are required to maintain 
them in the field—tubes, antennas, crystals, dry batteries, wet 
batteries, meters. This is the supply, not the major items. To keep 
this billion dollars’ worth of equipment going in the field, it requires 
this much money. 

Mr. Mauon. This is the collateral type stuff, such as batteries? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. Let us take a telephone cord. You 
use the telephone, and the cord finally wears out and you have to 
replace it; so that this is the cord to put in the telephone assembly to 
keep it running. 

Mr. Manon. This is insulators, insulating material, and so forth; 
this is not the whole item? 

General Lawron. No, sir; just the parts. One might be a bearing; 
another might be a gear. 


REVIEW OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. How well are you prepared to say you have actually 
screened your requirements and know this is substantially correct? 

General Lawton. This sum is arrived at item by item by an IBM 
runoff at Philadelphia. They go over last year’s records of actual 
issues and then take into consideration the amount of equipment these 
spare parts had to be furnished to, to keep them in operation, and 
then the increase in fiscal 1952 of this same equipment in the field, 
and you come out with these figures from the IBM runoff of the 
number of items you will need. That is multiplied by the price of the 
things in those categories. 

Mr. Manon. Do you use your own judgment apart from all this 
IBM operation and, when it 1s all over, look at those cold figures and 
consider whether or not policy changes might be made that would 
change the picture and so forth? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. You have to review the final figure 
that comes out of the machine and, if it does not look realistic, you 
have to go back and reexamine it. If it is not realistic, you may 
have made a basic mistake that went into the cards in the machine, 
and you have to start over again. 


EQUIPMENT ITEMS REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. On page 629 and following, what do you have? 

General Lawton. This isa recap. There are about 245 items here 
that we are buying. They all have a short explanation underneath 
them. 

Mr. Manon. But a lot of it looks like Greek to the average non- 
technical man. 

General Lawton. This is the high-frequency radio, which is the 
radio for tanks, artillery, and infantry; it is the handy-talkie and 
walkie-talkie. 
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Mr. Manon. We could talk here all day about any one of these 
items if we went into the picture in detail. They are very expensive, 
both from the standpoint of the unit cost and quantity, in most in- 
stances. This committee for years and years and years has under- 
taken to study the Signal Corps requirements. Tell me what sort of 
picture you have here with respect to what you had in fiscal 1950 and 
1951. Are you buying the same sort of gadgets, or are you getting 
off on a new tangent here and there? 


NEW TYPES OF EQUIPMENT INCLUDED 


General Lawton. We are getting off on new equipment but not on 
a tangent, 1 hope. 

Mr. Manon. Is it just an improvement of standard equipment, or 
is it innovations and new fields which you have not heretofore explored 
from the standpoint of the actual production of equipment? 

General Lawron. It is a little of both. Let us take the walkie- 
talkie. Due to the money you have given us for research and develop- 
ment, the new set now, instead of weighing 40 pounds, weighs 20 
pounds. It has 170 channels in that same set instead of 40 that the 
old one had. It does cost a little more than the World War II set, 
because it has miniaturized components necessary to get the package 
down to half the size and half the weight. It is an entirely new concept 
of building a radio set. It is a good deal like the components in a 
hearing aid. 

Mr. Manon. But it is still a later model of the walkie-talkie? 

General Lawron. That is right. It is good for 3 miles, and the 
other one was good for 3 miles, but with this one you are sure of getting 
between 3 and 5 miles; so that you are getting a better output, and 
electronically it is a better set. 

Mr. Manon. If you were buying walkie-talkies for the first time, 
that would be an innovation. Are you getting into new fields? 

General Lawron. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Manon. How much money do you propose to spend on that 
item this year? 

General Lawron. $23 million. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the total? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything else that is different? 

General Lawron. On page 634 we show $2,345,000. 

Mr. Manon. You show projects 39 and 40 as classified projects. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. That is $5,400,000 plus. 


PERCENTAGE OF WHOLLY NEW TYPES OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Tell me what items out of these 245 we have not here- 
tofore been requested to appropriate money for to any extent, in any 
quantity. 

General Lawton. Eighty-one of those items are old. I would have 
to go through this to pick out the new ones for which you have not 
given us any money before, but about 10 percent are new items since 
1951. 
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To make the answer to your question more explicit, let us say that 
in the 1951 budget 90 percent of these items were new items; 10}percent 
were the old World War II type. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you are getting into refinements of 
old equipment and some entirely new equipment? 

General Lawton. That is right. 


Rapio AND Rapar FoR Army Boats 


Mr. Manon. I have proceeded to page 665 and project 130. In 
other words, we have been talking about projects 110 and 120 where 
the bulk of this money is. We will insert page 665 at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





j Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
Object class fiscal year fiscal year 
1950 5 
1951 





Total number of permanent positions. __..._.._._..- “abhet 
Average number of all employees_- - } 





01 Personal services (net) --............-- | 
I} SS ere cecal heat 
07 Other contractual services -- Bia ty, 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment... .-. Gis 

15 Taxes and assessments 





Total direct obligations _--_- 














Mr. Manon. | would like you to insert a statement here with 


respect to your requirements for radio and radar for Army boats, 
General Lawron. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Prosect 130. Rapio anp RapaR FoR Army Boats 


1. This project covers funds required for maintenance and operation of radio 
and radar installed on oceangoing vessels and harbor craft operated by the Army. 

2. Included in the actual obligations for fiscal year 1950 are funds in the amount 
of $421,122 which were transferred to the Military Sea Transport Service. In 
the revised estimates for fiscal year 1951 funds in the amount of $410,207 were 
also transferred to Military Sea Transport Service. The estimates for fiscal 
year 1952 include only funds required by the Army for the operation and mainte- 
nance of equipment on Army vessels. In view of the foregoing, the figure for the 
3 years are not comparable. 

3. The reasons for the increases in fiscal year 1952 over fiscal year 1951 are 
as follows: 

(a) Under 01, ‘‘Personal service,’’ there is a decrease which reflects the transfer 
of personnel to Military Sea Transport Service. 

(b) Under 02, ‘‘Travel,’’ there is an increase of $1,580 which reflects requests 
of First and Second Armies and Caribbean for additional travel funds in order 
to make required inspection of repairs of radio and radar equipment on “vessels 
at distant harbors. 

(c) Under 07, “Other contractual services,’’ there is an increase of $4,900 
which reflects requests by First and Sixth Armies to facilitate repair of equipment 
served by these Army boats. 

(d) Under 08, “Supplies and materials,’’ the increase of $31,061 reflects the 
increase in the central procurement of supplies and materials due to the increase 
in the number of boats equipped with Signal Corps equipment in the fiscal year 
1951 from 674 to 1,348 in fiscal year 1952. 


’ 
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(e) Under 09, ‘“‘Equipment,’’ there is a decrease of $699,366 which reflects 
the return to a normal replacement program of worn-out equipment in fiscal 
year 1952. In fiscal year 1951 a number of radios were procured to equip new 
boats for use in Korea. - 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL BY PROJECT 


Mr. Manon. Now, on the personnel picture, where is your per- 
sonnel for all of this inspection, repairing, and all of the personnel you 
have been telling us about? In what project do we find that? 

General Lawton. The inspection is in project 120. 

Mr. Manon. What other personnel is involved in these projects 110, 
120, and 130? 


EMPLOYMENT, RADIO, AND RADAR FOR ARMY BOATS 


General Lawton. In the 130, we have a reduction from 1951 from 
78 down to 40 man-years. That is not a true reduction, because 
recently the Navy took over the Military Sea Transport Service, and 
with them went that organization with our personnel that keeps the 
radio and radar on those boats. The 40 remaining are those that 
are still under the Transportation Corps of the Army, who do the 
local harbor work on tugs and things of that sort and small craft 
around all of our ports. This personnel is for that, these funds are 
for that. You notice a reduction of 50 percent, but that is not a 
true reduction, because the Transportation Corps have budgeted for 
this cost of Military Sea Transport Service. 


PRODUCTION AND MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. How much personnel is in project 120 in addition to 
the inspectors; what type of personnel? 

General Lawton. On page 627 we have what we call a group of 
production and maintenance personnel amounting to 1,493 man- 
years. They are at Fort Monmouth for the purpose of reviewing 
and clearing drawings and specifications used in procurement, and 
they procure data for the end items and the spare parts, and they 
assist the contractors in the evaluation of contracts. They look 
over the preproduction samples made by the manufacturer who had 
a contract to see if they live up to the specifications. That is the 
group of people working between research and development and the 
contracting officer. The engineer says “Here are a lot of things I 
have worked out. Now go ahead and get somebody to make it.” 
These people make the final drawings of it for the manufacturer. 
Then they get the item which the manufacturer makes up, the first 
one, which we call a preproduction model, and examine it to see if it 
meets the specifications or operational requirements of the engineer 
who developed it. 

Mr. Manon. This whole page 627 is a sort of boil-down of the 
personnel picture for your project 120; is it not? 

General Lawron. That is right. And up above we have already 
talked about the procurement personnel and inspectors. That is 
the number under project 120—6,376 man-years. 

The next personnel is under project 130. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


84328—51—pt. 2 32 
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PROCUREMENTS FOR AIR FORCE 


Mr. Ritey. Do you furnish some of the equipment for the Air 
Force, General? 

General Lawron. Not as equipment; no, sir. We buy common 
items, like vacuum tubes. If they use the same tubes we use, we 
buy the tubes. As to dry cells, the same thing. 

Mr. Ritey. What about telephone lines? 

General Reeprer. We buy for them. They furnish the money. 

Mr. Rizey. For the stations? 

General Lawron. You mean the permanent installations? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

General Lawron. They maintain their own post, camp, and station- 
telephone system, the same as we do. They either build it, or it is 
furnished by the telephone company. 

Mr. Rivey. But you furnish them with the minor parts? 

General Lawton. We do not now. We used to, but they are now 
doing their own business for the permanent installations, 

Mr. Scrivner. As the chairman has pointed out, your request here 
is for $1,243,707,000—quite a considerable sum. In the 1951 appro- 
priation, of-course, we were terrifically pushed for time, and we gave 
it a lick and a promise. While we are still pushed for time now, we 
cannot quite do it in that way; so some questions are going to be re- 
quired. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS OF 1951 SIGNAL CORPS FUNDS 


What are your obligations as of the 1951 funds set up on page 615? 
I suppose probably we should take them seriatim, starting with 01. 

General Lawton. I do not have that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, do you have 02, 03, or 04? 

General Decker. No, sir. We do not keep the books in that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, the presentation is made that way on this 
particular page. Can you tell me what the obligations as of April 
30 are on the total request of $1,176,000,000? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; $585,038,849. 

Mr. Scrivner. As of April 30? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Approximately one-half. 

General Lawton. That is correct. 


ADDITIONAL COMMITMENTS 


General Reever. I might ask in that connection what are your 
letter order commitments as of April 30 in project 120, the unobligated 
portion? 

General Lawton. They are $447,830,951. 

General Reeper. That is about correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, as I understand the statement made by 
General Reeder, while as of April 30 only approximately one-half of 
the funds appropriated in 1951 have been obligated, you have pro- 
ceeded far enough in certain contractual relations to have commit- 
ments to contractors for items which will eventually result in contracts 
calling for the obligation of $447,000,000 additional. 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Leaving approximately—— 

General Lawron. About $150 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Left to obligate? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Part of which, of course, will be personal services? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. Routine supplies, transportation of 
things, people, communication services. 


BASIS FOR INCREASE IN TRAVEL BUDGET 


Mr. Scrivner. You mentioned some of these items, particularly 
the item of travel. You are going from approximately $2.5 million 
to a trifle over $4 million. I have felt and many others feel that the 
matter of travel has been a pretty-hard-ridden horse and that much 
of it could be eliminated entirely and other travel could be curtailed. 
How do you justify the need for nearly twice as much travel in 1952 
as you had in 1951? 

General Lawton. The bulk of that travel will be done by inspectors 
and contracting officers visiting these some 1,200 industries to keep 
the production rolling. There will be certain bottlenecks that will be 
reported to us that will require us to make some trips to the subcon- 
tractors to get them to deliver to our prime contractors to meet certain 
schedules. Wherever possible, as I said before, we try to have one 
Army service resident inspector who lives there to prevent travel. 
In other cases where it is not warranted, there has to be some travel 
there, or one of the resident inspectors—say at Pittsburgh—where 
there are two or three outlying towns 30 or 50 miles away will inspect 
them. 

I would like to say generally on travel that the per diem, even 
though it was raised by Congress from $7 to $9 last year, is not 
attractive enough for anyone to want to travel if he does not have to, 
and the personnel are so busy with this enormous procurement pro- 
gram that none of us get out as much as we should because of the 
importance of the work in our offices. Whereas I do not deny any 
of us could find isolated cases, they are a very, very small percentage, 
where any man has made travel that was not necessary for official 
business. In the first place, he cannot go until he has gone to the 
top supervisor—I do not mean the immediate supervisor but the 
division chief level. He has to get his approval before he can go 
anywhere, and he has to justify it as a bona fide official trip. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. Scrivner. At this time you cannot tell me how much of the 
travel allowance for 1951 has been obligated? 

General Lawron. No; we cannot. We can get it and insert it in 
the record, 

Mr. Scrivner. I think we should have that. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

As of Apri! 30, 1951, 02 Travel Funds for Signal Service of the Army, $1,713,991 
had been obligated. Past experience is that acceptances and deliveries in May 
and June exceed the first 10-month average by approximately 50 percent. There- 
fore the obligations for travel for May and June wil! be proportionately higher. 
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INCREASE IN TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then your item of “Transportation of things” 
multiplies by 5. It goes from $2.5 million to $10.6 million. 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. We have to pay the freight charges 
from the manufacturer to first destination, whether that be a port or 
a depot. 

Mr. Scrivner. In all cases? 

General Lawron. In all cases. From there on, the Transportation 
Corps pays the transportation. Our value of shipments expected in 
1951 is $130 million, and in 1952 it is going up to $645 million, or about 
five times as much. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand by that, then, you do not make any 
contracts for any of these items delivered at any particular depot. 

General Lawron. Except for $100 worth of stuff or something like 
that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of the other branches make that type of con- 
tracts. 

General Lawton. Our big contracts are inspected at the plant, and 
we pay transportation to first destination. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, those are all f. o. b. factory? 

General Lawton. That is right, and we inspect at the factory 
except for little shipments. 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. And although according to all indications your work- 
load has increased, you are holding your communication services 
down approximately to what it was last year, although that was four 
times as much as it was in 1950 and is a considerable sum even now— 
over $16 million. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; 1952 is based upon closing out Korea, 
and if it goes beyond July 1 and we do come up for a supplemental 
appropriation, I presume we will have to ask for something additional 
there, because that is an expensive operation so far as communications 
go 


Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this does not include any antici- 
pated communication expenses in Korea after the 30th of June? 
General Lawron. That is right—or the support of Korea from the 
United States. 
Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that looks like a pretty forlorn hope at 
present. 


RENTAL OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


There is some increase in rents and utilities but not considerable. 
At the same time, what has called for the increase? 

General Lawton. That is chiefly IBM equipment, which is stock 
controlled operations for procurement. Most of this is in the “Special 
field activities,” and there is an increase to take care of the new 
depot we are going to open at Tobyhanna, Pa., where we are building 
a new depot which we will occupy next year. It is near Scranton. 
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PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Your printingand reproduction has increased almost 
fourfold. 

General Lawton. That is electric accounting machine cards. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a comparatively small item. 

General Lawrron. Yes. We have new equipment delivered, and 
these are the instruction booklets to go with the new type equipment. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. What type of service are you getting under “Other 
contractual services,’’ which is a little less than last year, but there 
is still $42 million of it this year? 

General Lawton. The bulk of that is probably found under project 
610, “Research and development.’’ Almost one-half of it is research 
and development. 

BASIS OF 1952 BUDGET 


General Reeper. May I take this opportunity to explain the 
apparent lack of data which you have felt existed? On page 615, as 
far as the future year is concerned, those object classes represent 
estimates of how we will spend the money. We do not, when we 
record our obligations during the year, record the object. The record 
of the object is made when the expenditure occurs and we buy the 
things. So that the knowledge of what part of the money will be 
spent by object classes is not complete until you have completed the 
expenditure of all of the money, as opposed to the obligation. It is 
for that reason that we never have recorded at the time of obligating 
or set up a system to that we could gather all of that data. So we 
cannot always answer your questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, is this an estimate upon which you had some 
facts at the time you made your estimate? 

General Reever. That would be on the prior year’s experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. All I am trying to do is to glean some of the facts 
upon which you based your guess. Otherwise it gives us no idea 
upon what it is based at all. Those general headings just do not 
convey a lot of information. 

General Reever. No; they do not. 

Mr. Scrivner. And we are not going to take the time to go through 
every single one of these 200 or 300 pages of detailed information. 
I do not prepare your presentations. All I am trying to do is to sit 
over here and get some information upon which I can form some sort 
of opinion. 

General Lawton. I would just like to add up that object classifica- 
tion if you would like that—‘‘Other contractual services.” 


TYPES OF CONTRACTS AND SERVICES PROCURED 


Mr. Scrivner. I was just trying to get an idea of the type of 
contract and of the type of services you are obtaining. 

General Lawton. Let us take project 210. That is where we 
construct telephone systems on posts, camps, and stations. On page 
671 there is $1,900,000. When we extend a pole line or cable line on 
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a pest, which is just a one-shot job, we will contract for that with the 
telephone company. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is logical, inasmuch as they are primarily 
equipped for that particular purpose. 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. They have the equipment and the 
personnel nearby and we do not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Although you have men who are probably just as 
good if not better than some of the telephone employees. 

General Lawron. That is true. But we only have sufficient at 
that post just to maintain it and not to construct additional lines. 

Turning back to page 617, ‘Industrial mobilization,” we find 
there $11 million. Those are various preparedness or educational 
orders. I mentioned about the different types of condensers and 
resistors. That is all contractual services. It is not like an 09 contract, 
because you do not get an end item that you can issue. That is why 
it is 07. 

EDUCATIONAL ORDERS PLACED 


Mr. Scrivner. What kind of end items do you get? 

General Lawron. You get a plant to turn out, say, 100 tubes, but 
once he can turn out 100 a week, then he can turn out 1,000 a month 
if we give him a production order, but we do not need that 1,000 a 
month with the present world situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this is for the equipment of par- 
ticular plants to get what we usually call an educational order; is 
that right? 

General Lawton. Yes; of strictly military equipment. 

General Reever. What we are buying essentially is, in this instance, 
know-how. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is for educational orders of various types of 
equipment, particularly new equipment on which you do not yet 
desire to go into full production? 

General Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, as Mr. Mahon has suggested, this 
committee has probably gone overboard many times on research and 
development. In many cases we felt that we might be going over- 
board on some industrial mobilization, because it is not only the Signal 
Corps, but all the other departments and branches that have had 
industrial mobilization activities for which, in the last 5 years, we have 
probably appropriated something like $7 billion. I do not mean for 
the Signal Corps alone, but for the Army, Navy, and Air Force; it 
might even have been more than that. But every year there have 
been large amounts of funds for industrial mobilization. 

A considerable number of millions of dollars has been appropriated 
to the Signal Corps, too. 

General Lawton. We got about $3 million a year. 


RESULTS OF INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. That means that in the last 5 years the Signal 
Corps has had in the neighborhood of $15 million for industrial 
mobilization. Now, what has the taxpayer gotten for the $15 million? 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT WIRE 


General Lawton. With the new type of wire, the weight has been 
reduced from 140 pounds per mile to 40 pounds per mile. We have 
found a new way of packaging it in a canvas dispenser, so that it is 
paid out the same as a ball of twine, from the center. This dispenser 
is placed on a soldier’s back so that he has his hands free for his 
weapons. He marches along and the wire pays out. Heretofore we 
had to have it on a steel drum with a bar through the center of it, 
and two men carrying it and pushing it through brush or along the 
highway, and laying it out. That is one of the items’ under industrial 
mobilization. 

Mr. Scrivner. While you are on the question of wire—this is a 
little bit off the subject, perhaps, but we used to run into quite a bit 
of trouble after we had unreeled these big spools of wire, and pinched 
our fingers and skinned our shins, and so forth, and then finally there 
came the problem of rerolling it, getting it back and picking it up. 
How do you handle that with this wire? 

General Lawton. This can be picked up all right, but in the field 
we cannot package it the way we do in a factory and it has to be 
picked up on a metal reel. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it would still be a light load compared to the 
other? 

General Lawton. The relative-weight would be much less, outside 
of the weight of the reel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could it be rerolled by one man? 

General Lawton. No, sir; it would take two men to pick it up. 

Mr. Scrivner. The main thing is primarily, when you are looking 
for end results, the speed and facility with which this can be put 
into use. 

General Lawton. That is right. This is used by the infantrymen 
up in the front lines where they do not have the vehicles that they 
have in the rear. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us turn to the subject of some of the end results 
which we are now able to get that we would not have been able to 
get otherwise. 


MINIATURIZATION OF ELECTRONICS ITEMS 


General Lawton. Let us take the components; for instance, the 
small vacuum tube which is about the size of this pencil. A few 
manufacturers made them, and they were utilized chiefly in hearing 
aids. We are utilizing them now in many of our major items to reduce 
size and weight. The commercial manufacturer has no requirement 
for that, to sell to civilians. So you have got to pay him to tool up 
and be ready to produce these small vacuum tubes. That is where a 
considerable portion of this industrial mobilization money has gone 
and is now going. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you not gone into the matter of miniaturiza- 
tion on a great number of items, including dry-cell batteries and other 
items? 

General Lawton. That is correct; resistors, condensers, and so 


forth. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Is there not a commercial field for that? 

General Lawron. There has not been. They were not interested 
in getting this small size, because if you put a broadcast receiver in 
your home or a television set, the size of the tube does not matter 
— much. It is not worth the price to tool up to get a small-sized 
tube. 

This /indicating sample] shows the condensation with which these 
components are put into a piece of equipment. That has 170 channels 
versus 40 channels in the World War II set. In other words, you can 
have that number of radio frequencies in the Infantry, using the same 
size package. ° 

Mr. Scrivner. What would be the comparative weight? 

General Lawton. It is about the same. The talking range is about 
the same. I was mixed up with the walkie-talkie and the handie- 
talkie. I was really referring to the comparative weight of this with 
the other. The weight is about the same. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have more frequencies, but what about the 
range? 

General Lawton. The range is about the same. This is much 
more stable. It has been engineered electronically, so it has a very 
stable set. It is frequency modulated instead of amplitude modulated, 
which reduces noise. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does it take rigorous treatment in the field? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 


TELETYPE PAGE PRINTER 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us have one more example of what we are getting 
out of the $15 million? 

General Lawton. The teletype manufacturers have made a teletype 
page printer, which you normally see in Western Union. We used 
that during World War II. It weighs 225 pounds. Kleinschmidt is 
now making it as a standardized model for the Army and it weighs 
40 pounds and has 300 less parts in it. When the cover is on it it is 
waterproof, so it can be carried around in a jeep, and so forth. When 
the cover is off and it is being used it is moistureproof, but it is not 
waterproof. But there is a material saving in weight, making it 
easier to move up to the forward areas and, as to strategic materials, 
it has less parts. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will that have any civilian use eventually? 

General Lawton. Ido not know. It stood a very good, rugged test 
with us. Instead of operating 60 words per minute, they can run it 
up to 100 words per minute. Whether there is enough economy in 
the reduced size to warrant a commercial outfit using it, where the 
saving would be none except the price of the material, I do not know. 


DEFINITION OF ORGANIZATIONAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Turning to page 626, project 120, that relates to 
“Organizational supplies and equipment.”” What do you mean by 
organizational supplies? 

General Lawton. This is the equipment for combat units in dif- 
ferentiation from equipment that goes on a post, camp or station tele- 
phone system, radio systems and the like. In other words, this is all 
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field equipment that goes with a field division. A telephone plant on 
a post is in another project. That is what we mean by organizational 
supplies and equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. That being true, where does the need arise for an 
increase in civilian personnel from 2,700 to almost 6,400? 

General Lawron. In this is the procurement and inspection of 
$776 million worth of goods. 

Mr. Scrivner. That has reference to the $776 million mentioned 
down below? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS—-COST BASED ON LEAD TIME 


Mr. Scrivner. Although the items to be procured have not in- 
creased in any great amount, the item ‘“Transportation of things”’ 
goes up from $2.5 million to over $10.5 million, a gain almost five times 
the amount for 1951. What is the reason for that? 

General Lawton. The lead time in procurement—that is, from the 
time we let the order until we get the end item—analyzing that, for all 
of the items for which we have written contracts, we have estimated 
that our value of shipments in 1951 will be this figure $130 million and 
from the money you gave us in 1950 and 1951 and some in 1592, but 
very little, it will come out $645 million worth of end items, so the total 
cost of transportation of things is five times as much in 1952 as it was 
in 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but I have not been able to find out actually 
what it is going to be in 1951? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir; we know. 

Mr. Scrivner. No;] am talking about the amount that we actually 
will use for transportation of things in 1951. I have not been able to 
find out what it is going to be. You say the request is for so much 
and you think it will be five times as much for the next year. If it 
does not turn out that way and it does not get up to the figure that 
you anticipate for the current year, if you multiply that five times, 
then you are going to make the mistake five times as much. 

In other words, if your 1951 base is wrong by so much, then your 
1952 request is going to be wrong by five times as much? 

General Lawron. Our 1951 base can only be wrong by about 30 
days, because under our accounting system we know the number of 
dollars that has been spent. That is on a monthly report that we 
have through April. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was trying to find out a few minutes 
ago. I asked for the various items what had been obligated, items 
01, 02, and 03, but nobody seemed to be able to tell me what had 
been obligated for transportation of things. 

General Lawton. I can tell you why an 01, which is world-wide—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, this is 03. 

General Lawton. Well, when we are talking of 03 as far as the 
procurement operation at Philadelphia is concerned, where they do all 
the procuring, we know the number of fiscal documents that have gone 
through, and know that we have accepted from the contractor so many 
dollars of equipment and have shipped it to our depot or to a port, 
and therefore this figure [indicating on chart] is accurate. This is 
not an estimated figure. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is the value of the items that you have shipped? 

General Lawran. Right. 

_Mr. Scrivner. Still it does not tell me what the cost of the ship- 
ping was. 

General Lawton. Oh, we can find out what the item 03 was up to 
the end of April. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I wanted to find out a while ago and 
I was not able to get it. 

General Lawron. We did not bring it with us, but we can give it 
to you. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can understand my point of view? 

General Lawton. I see what you want to know. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here you are asking for five times as much for next 
year as you had this year. 

General Lawton. We will put it in the record. I am sure that this 
figure is accurate and this [indicating on chart] is based upon that, 
because our management people who help us with this figure would 
have to base this project on 12 months. You do not just multiply 
this by something. You go back to the procurement people and get 
the dates of delivery from the manufacturer for each one of those 
1,200 contracts which are going to be delivered at a certain time, 
and they have got a dollar value. Somebody has added it up and come 
up with the $10 million. That can be wrong plus or minus 10 percent, 
but not much more than that. 

Mr. Scrivner. From past experience on this committee I know 
that you can vary quite a bit on some of these things. What I was 
trying to do, if possible, was to get down to some fairly definite 
ascertainable figure. That is all that I was seeking to do. 


General Lawton. We can give it to you; we will furnish it to you. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


As of April 30, 1951, 03 Transportation of things for Signal Service of the Army, 
$1,945,711 had been obligated. Past experience is that acceptances and deliveries 
in May and June exceed the first 10-month average by approximately 50 percent. 
Therefore the obligations for transportation of things for May and June will be 
proportionately higher. 


BASIS OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT BUDGET 


Mr. Scrivner. You have listed on page 629 and succeeding pages 
245 different items of equipment? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In arriving at your request for these items in the 
number set out herein, how was that number established? Was it 
merely a guess, or do vou have access to tables of organizational equip- 
ment? Just how did you arrive at it? 

General Lawron. Each tactical organization in the Army has an 
approved list of equipments that it may have. Let us take item X. 
They are allowed to have three per unit. So that for the size of the 
force for which we are budgeting here, we have figured up the number 
of authorized units that are allowed three of those, then multiplied it, 
and we come out with a total number of sets for the number of units 
in the size Army that we are planning for. 

Mr. Scrivner. In your presentation, the Chief of the Signal Corps 
does not have a voice in the number of units to be in the Army. That 
is established at a higher level of authority? 
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General Lawton. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that when you—and when I say “You,” I am 
talking about your office—are told that we anticipate for 1952 having 
so many units, your task is to obtain the various items of Signal Corps 
equipment which will supply that number of units being proposed? 

General Lawton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, all you can do is take orders from 
somebody else and then work out your mathematical computation 
accordingly? 

General Lawton. That is correct. It is purely mathematics. We 
know the number of units and we have an approved list of the number 
of items for each unit. 


DETERMINATION OF TYPES OF EQUIPMENT USED 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings up the next question: Who determines 
what type of signal equipment is to be used in each unit? 

General Lawron. That is determined by the General Staff of the 
Department of the Army. Let me give you a little background. I 
might say that 2 years ago there was a feeling that we might be able 
to reduce the number of items, or eliminate some of the items ap- 
proved for organizations. A very experienced board made up of 
World War II people sat for about a year at Fort Monroe studying 
this whole problem. They came up with their recommendations of 
eliminations and reductions and in some instances some increases in 
items. That was as a result of World War II experience. Those 
recommendations have been incorporated in approved tables of 
equipment and organization. 

Mr. Scrivner. When that was done, did they go down to the man 
who used the equipment, even perhaps as low as some of your non- 
commissioned officers and company officers to determine what their 
experience has been and what they felt was needed in the way of 
equipment, to find out whether they felt that they had too many of 
some items and not enough of others? 

General Lawron. I can only answer your quesiion generally. 
We sent to that board a Signal Corps colonel who had been a theater 
signal officer and I know that that board had as witnesses company- 
grade officers in working out this problem. Whether they had any 
noncommissioned officers or not, I do not know. 

‘Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps I carried it a little too far, but I wanted 
to get the point over whether or not the problems had been discussed 
with the men who were right down on the ground that had to make 
use of this equipment. 

General Lawron. Company-grade officers were in on this recom- 
mendation of the board. 

General Rexper. I would like to answer that in part, if I may. 
We have as a part of the research and development effort an organiza- 
tion known as the Operational Research Office. That outfit has been 
over in Korea where their research has been conducted down to the 
very bottom. Marshall, for example, has an article in the Combat 
Forces Journal that I think you would find intensely interesting on 
the subject. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, if you can tell me when I am going to find the 
time to read it. 

General Reeper. Sir, I read it about midnight. 
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TELEPHONE CENTRAL OFFICE SET 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 639 you have an item, “Telephone central 
office set,’’ of which you are requesting 413 at a cost of $30,000 each. 
Tell us a little more about the need, especially for that number, of 
that item? 

General Lawton. The number of them, again, is a figure taken from 
our table of allowances, but in general this is a telephone switchboard 
that will go at the larger headquarters, a regiment. It is a one- 
position switchboard. xe can add additional positions to it and 
use it at a division. It will have both common battery and local 
battery circuits in it and arrangements for switching trunk lines. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this a new development that has come out since 
the war? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir; it is. It is on that building-block 
principle. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can put in multiple blocks and make it almost 
as large as you want? 

General Lawron. Yes, sir. And then you go back to the corps 
with it and you can connect three of them together and have sufficient 
switchboard capacity to take care of a corps headquarters. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next item below that which calls for $16,800,000 
is also a telephone central office set? 

General Lawron. It is the same thing, except it has three positions 
instead of one. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where will these be used? 

General Lawton. Back at corps and Army and base, port bases and 
inland bases. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, with a few examples like that, it is a little 
easier to understand why this request runs into as many million dollars 
as is here presented. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FIxED-W1IRE COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Mr. Manon. We shall now give consideration to project 210, 
“Construction of fixed-wire communication systems” and insert in the 
record page 671 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





Object class 


Actual fiscal 
year 1950 


Estimate fis- 
cal year 1951 


Estimate fis- 
cal year 1952 





Total number of permanent positions -. 


Average number of all employees 


Personal services (net) 
Travel 

Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials.__-__- 
Equipment cd 
Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 


87 
$4.1 


219 
134.7 


222 
213.0 





$338, 454 
76, 981 
310, 120 
175, 110 
1, 089, 191 
0 


$434, 223 
347, 380 
2, 503, 505 
3, 490, 693 
11, 464, 492 
2, 543 


$814, 416 
478, 475 
1, 999, 552 
523, 488 
6, 781, 842 
8, 227 








1, 989, 856, 





18, 242, 836 





10, 606, 000 





Mr. Manon. The estimate is $10,606,000, a reduction from fiscal 


year 1951, when it was $18,242,836. 
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ConsTRUCTION OF RapDIO SYSTEMS 


We shall take up also project 221, “Construction of radio systems,’’ 
for which your. 1952 estimate is $21,521,000 against a figure for fiscal 
1951 of $18,797,555. We shall insert in the record page 679 of the 
justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





Object class year 1950 | fiscal year 


| 1951 


fiscal year 
1952 





Total number of permanent positions. ..-.._-...- ‘ 48 


107 
Average number of all employees -.---.--.-.....--.-----------| 8 | 27.6 


2.4 
01 Personal services (net) seal 3, $121, 575 | $392, 713 
4 


02 Travel Ay EE LT Re ETA 6, 084 172, 354 
07 Other contractual services 1, 565, 828 1, 170, 239 


| 
08 Supplies and materials A aaa orm a ened 1, 649, 249 91, 080 
09 Equipment pian mE , 905, 15, 414, 247 19, 691, 482 
15 Taxes and assessments_--.....-.-- RPE E SIE TE Pa TT 572 3, 132 
Total direct obligations...................---..---2.--.- | 2, 230, 18, 797,555 | 21, 521, 000 
| 


j | 7 ti 
| Actual fiscal | Estimate Estimate 
| 

| 














Mr. Manon. Will you give us a statement, General, with regard to 
these items and make your justification for them? 


FIXED-WIRE SYSTEMS 


General Lawton. The fixed-wire communication services project, 
No. 210, is for the purpose of installing or expanding the fixed tele- 
phone system on an Army post. This shows a reduction from 1951 
due principally to the fact that we had an expansion in 1951. Many 
telephone systems were expanded. There are some still to be ex- 
panded in 1952, but we think there are sufficient funds to take care 
of that. 

We have some telephone people in each Army area, and they are 
spread out within that Army area, at most posts to maintain these 
systems. They do a tremendous amount of minor construction, 
where we do not go to the telephone company and ask them to do it. 

There is in here about $2 million for contractual services on a cable 
job, aerial or subterranean, where we can contract it. 

Then there is for equipment about $6 million. That is for new 
equipments. 

The item 08, ‘Supplies and materials,”’ is for cords and things, parts 
of the telephone system, the main frames, to put the system in 
operation. 

RADIO SYSTEMS 


Under 221, these are the funds that construct the global radio 
network to Germany, the Canal Zone, Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, and the 
Far East. They have an emergency radio circuit within the United 
States, but we do not use it to handle traffic on account of the lack of 
frequencies and the fact that the teletype system is adequate within 
the United States. Here again we find some funds for supplies and 
materials and for the purpose of buying new equipments which we 
need for a general reserve as our forces increase at overseas stations. 
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Mr. Manon. These funds are for the purpose of carrying out the 
type of service that the Signal Corps has been doing for years? 

General Lawton. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. And you are trying to get ready for an emergency? 

General Lawron. This, may I say, is administrative traffic, long 
distances, differentiating that from tactical troop communications. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Could there be any change or any material reduction 
that could safely be made in this item, in your opinion, General? 

General Lawton. No, sir; there cannot, because our depot stock 
at the present time is in critical condition and we need these funds. 
These are long-lead-time items, as much as 18 to 24 months before 
we will get some of these high-powered transmitters and receivers 
actually delivered to us. This is for a range similar to that from here 
to Germany. 

Mr. Manon. I believe the record already contains the status of 
your fiscal 1951 funds, your obligations. Will you expend during 
this fiscal year or the next fiscal year all the funds previously granted 
to you? 

General Lawton. We will expend them within the limit of the law. 
We will expend all the money that you gave us. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner, are there any questions on projects 210 
and 221? 

Mr. Scrivner. No, sir. As I read the figures, the obligations run a 
little over $8 million on project 210 and on project 221 the obligations 
are a little more than $5 million. Am I correct in that? 

General Lawron. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. This has nothing to do with the operation of these 
installations? 

General Lawton. No, sir. 

General Reeder. It is for major replacement, not maintenance. 


OPERATION OF SiGNAL Corps AcTIVITIES 
Mr. Manon. Now we will proceed to project 310, and we will 
place in the record page 688 and 689 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





| 
| . . 
Estimate Estimate 
Actual fiscal | : 
Object class | t fiscal year fiscal year 
| year 1950 1951 1952 





Total number of permanent positions. ____..............-.----} 9, 480 21,044 29, 106 
Average number of all employees. - - ; ‘ 9, 102. 1 16, 517.9 25, 125.3 








Personal service (net) id -----------------| $27,990,516 | $59, 047, 702 $85, 483, 275 
|. EEA spt tchcuneiat 0 25,000 | 
Communication services. _- : Sai : a 1, 500 
Rents and utility services__- . 7. 7 1, 369, 148 
Printing and reproduction moe Nous = desceal 5, 000 97, 990 
Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment ; Sia es" & 

Taxes and assessments... -....--- phinia bbbdawdaie sehen 5, 598 | 993, 054 











Datel Direct mligatioes: i... i588 eh 31, 633, 562 | 80,595,493 | 120, 106, 000 
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Distribution by activity 





Actual fiseal 
year 1950 


° | 
Estimate fiscal 
year 1951 


Estimate fiscal 
year 1952 





Signal Corps 

Special field activities 
Special special field activities 
Army areas 

Overseas commands 


$31, 633, 562 





17, 343, 674 
1, 068, 671 
9, 247, 672 
1, 665, 345 
2, 308, 200 


46, 710, 511 | 
1, 586, 310 


5, 285, 191 | 
8, 328, 041 | 





| 
$80, 595, 493 | 


$120, 106, 000 


72, 042, 952 
2, 535, 941 
27, 566, 186 
7, 424, 587 
10, 536, 334 


~ Posi- — Man- 
tions years | 
21,044 16, 517.9 | 29, 106 


Posi- Man- 
tions years 
9,480 9,102.1 
|— ————— 
5,200 4, 743.0 
3lk 289. 0 


Supporting data: ; 
01 Personal services, total 





9, 076. 8 | 

415.2 | 
3,749.0 | 6,039 
1,546.9 | 2,506 
1, 730.0 | 3, 700 


16, 283 
578 


12, 281 
450 

4, 347 
2, 139 


Signal Corps ‘ 

Special field activities____- 
Special special field activit 
pO ES ee: 
Overseas commands 


ies 





Seb TERR es PR RNC. | 


14, 269, 293 | 
1, 021, 045 
8, 820, 872 
1, 655, 424 


Signal Corps 

Special field activities.__- A 

Special special field activities _- 

RN ane Uo hot we ndoduinnsamachaes 
Overseas commands. -.................- 


590 
54 
956 
958 
207 


47, 869, 
2, 461, 
22, 328, 
7, 320, 
5, 502, 


5, 233, | 
3, 553, 001 | 





Mr. Manon. In the fiscal year 1951 you will have available 
$80,595,493, and you are requesting $120,106,000. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Will you give us a picture of that and amplify the justifications? 
Explain the justification in such a way that it will be useful to us. 

General Lawton. In general you will find that there is a $39,000,000 
increase, of which the Signal Corps has $25,300,000, the special field 
activities about $9,700,000, the Army areas, $2,100,000, and the over- 
seas commands are increased by $2,200,000. 

The bulk of the funds in this project is for personnel, 01, $85,483,275. 
If we turn to page 690, there is a break-out showing in our depot 
supply storage there are 7,600 persons, or man-years, and for depot 
maintenance, 3,954 man-years, and for our Signal Corps stock-control 
agency, 1,599 man-years, and that, as I have previously explained, is 
for the work being done in our four branch depots at Sacramento, 
Calif., Decatur, Ill., Lexington, Ky., and Baltimore, Md. 

Those numbers of péople are required based upon our work manage- 
ment organization, to handle the shipping and receiving tons. 

On this chart we have some accurate figures. Through April 
154,000 tons were received and shipped. We are estimating 17,000 
for May, 20,000 for June, and then we have to move before the end 
of the fiscal year some of our equipment from the Baltimore depot, 
and we come up to this 200,000 tons. 

For 1952 we expect to have about 124,000 tons, and that, again, 
is based upon our scheduled deliveries from the manufacturers with 
the funds made available to us. 

We are going to move in 1952 up to Pennsylvania to our new depot. 
Then we have the posts, camps, and stations, which will bring us 
up to this number of tons that we expect to handle—330,000. 

Then, another thing that is done at the depot is taking World 
War II equipment and reclassifying it and reconditioning it. That 
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is a line where there is not too much general repair. If it is beyond 
the capabilities of a small reconditioning, it then goes over to the 
shops and we call it’ base maintenance. Here again we know what 
we did in 1950, we know what we are going to do in 1951, and we 
know from the computation of these items here the number of items 
we have to take out of World War II stocks and repair and issue to 
troops because we are still issuing those World War II equipments 
wherever possible. So that gives us the number of people that we 
need to maintain our shops, and we feel that those are very accurate 
estimates for 1952, based upon what we have actually done up to 
the end of April 1951, and. previous years. 


RELATION OF EMPLOYMENT TO TONNAGE HANDLED 


Mr. Scrivner. As I understand the explanation of your chart, ani 
the receiving of material and the shipping, in 1950 your actual experi- 
ence was 122,000 tons? 

General Lawton. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. With what has already been shipped in 1951 and 
what you foresee will be shipped in the remainder of the year, your 
load will be 200,000 tons? 

General Lawton. That is correct. 


DEPOT SUPPLY AND STORAGE 


Mr. Scrivner. In order to handle the receiving and shipping in 
1950 you had 2,000 employees and to handle 200,000 tons, and you 
go to 3,290 employees. As far as the funds for 1952 are concerned, 
your estimated workload will be 330,000 tons, and you anticipate 


that you will require 5,400 personnel to handle that amount of traffic. 

General Lawton. That is right, so the figure we are trying to match 
in the budget is that 7,600 man-years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the number of employees in direct proportion 
to the amount of equipment to be handled? 

General Lawton. This happens to be exactly. We are going to 
have a 65-percent increase in tons received and issued between 195! 
and 1952, and we are increasing the personnel exactly 65 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. In reconditioning your older equipment in 1950 you 
reconditioned 58,000 tons and used 892 people to do it. 

General Lawton. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. You anticipate in 1951 your load will be 64,000 tons 
and you will use 981 pegple to do it? 

General Lawron. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is approximately a 10-percent gain in amount. 
Is your gain in manpower approximately the same? 

General Lawton. Exactly the same; 10 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you anticipate what the funds appropriated 
in this request will do and that you will recondition 65,000 tons in 
1952, and you will use 997 people to do it, and that again is a gain 
in the workload of what? 

General Lawton. 1.6 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. And your manpower will be increased propor- 
tionately? 

General Lawton. Proportionately. 
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Mr. Scrivner. In addition to your receiving, shipping, and recon- 
ditioning, you have another group of employees who do various jobs 
in the assembly of parts and what not to prepare these things for 
issue. 

General Lawron. For the base maintenance; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. In 1950 you required 222 people. You went up 
to 738 in 1951, and in 1952 you are asking for 1,055, together with 
the additional 120 persons a will be required in the new depot to 
be opened, gives you your total of 7,600 employees that you are 
requesting? 

General Lawton. That is right. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Will you make a statement about the remaining 
items in project 310? 

General Lawton. In base maintenance we are asking for 3,954 
man-years, and this personnel is required for the repair of Signal 
Corps equipment. Some of our management group have figured 
out from past experience weighted figures. We know the number of 
pieces that we have planned to repair of this particular item that we 
do not expect to buy in 1952, so we are carrying the number of pieces 
in the unit measure along. They then add up to this 61,000, and 
this is in general radio sets, wire communications, photographing 
equipment, meteorological equipment—61,000 units. 

Mr. Manon. You figure from experience to do certain things that 
take so many people, and when you extend that you use a little 
arithmetic, and I hope good judgment, and calculate as best you 
can the requirements for the coming year—1952 in this case? 

General Lawron. That is right. 


PLANT ENGINEERING 


Mr. Manon. Now, plant engineering. 

General Lawron. Plant engineering is a group of engineers who 
review and either approve or disapprove, or modify the requests that 
come from the posts, camps, and stations for more cable, telephone 
circuits, and new kinds of switchboards. 


PATENT AGENCY 


Mr. Manon. And now the patent agency. 

General Lawton. It is what the name implies. It is to see that 
we do not infringe upon patents, or that we get free patents, where 
possible, from the manufacturers. 


STOCK CONTROL AGENCY 


As to the stock control agency, that is all personnel. 


OTHER EXPENSES 


The 05 is for rents and utilities and these various activities, most. 
electrical accounting machines, posting and metering devices, and 
so forth. 

84328—51—pt. 2——-33 
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Mr. Manon. You have the 06 item, the 07 and the 08. 

General Lawron. 08 is a large item, but that takes care of the 
lumber, the tarpaulin, and all the items required for the operation 
and maintenance of these four big depots. 

Mr. Manon. And your 09 is set forth on page 694. 

General Lawton. That is right. 

We will save a great deal. In fact, all we have in the Baltimore 
depot we will move to the new depot. It is going to be twice as large. 
It will be 2,000,000 square feet, and we have 1,200,000 feet at Balti- 
more, so we will need a lot more machinery. 


ARMY AREAS, FIELD AND SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. On page 695 you make reference to the field activities, 
and then the Army areas on the following page. 

General Lawton. On page 698 there is a break-out of the Army 
areas, showing the funds required for them to operate the small repair 
shops at the posts, camps, and stations to take care of the tactical 
equipment that can be repaired there and not have to be sent further 
back to a depot. It saves both transportation and time. The 07 and 
08 are a sinter back-up for those Army area activities. 

On page 698 appear the funds for the overseas commands, and it is 
on the same basis of repair and maintaining those repair shops in those 
areas. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF Fixep WirE CoMMUNICATION 
SyYsTEMS 


Mr. Manon. We will now take up project 410, ‘‘“Maintenance and 
operation of fixed-wire communications systems’ and will place in 
the record page 700. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





! F Estimate, Estimate, 
Object class y' fiscal year 
1950 


1951 





Total number of permanent positions. - ee aE, ee eT: x 6, 832 
Average number of all employees q , 010. 5, 640.0 





07 Other contractual services-_-__.............-.-...-..--.- 
08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

15 Taxes and assessments 


01 Personal services (net) ......--- SERA SN tien eI , 185, $16, 010, 531 
55, 600 81, 308 














PEE, WOPOOE UNIONS 5. « «5 in son ceed co ckcncalennnce 10, 049, 278 20, 930, 214 





General Lawton. That is the maintenance and operation of the 
fixed-wire communication systems at the posts, camps, and stations. 
The bulk of it is 01, $19,000,000, and those are chiefly telephone 
operators and people who maintain the posts, camps, and stations’ 
telephone systems. The other object classifications are for funds to 
back up some 240 systems. 
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MAINTENANCE AND ‘OPERATION OF Rapio SYSTEMS 


Mr. Manon: We will take up project 421, ‘‘Maintenance and opera- 
tion of radio systems,’’ and we will insert in the record at this point 
e 713 of the justifications. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





Actual, Estimate, 
Object class fiscal year fiscal year 
1950 1951 





Total number of permanent positions 364 605 
Average number of all employees . 351.4 493.7 





$1, 163, 935 $1, 645, 116 
er. va 25, 200 29, 220 
Other contractual services - ns Sa 8, 900 118, 604 
Supplies and materials 797, 134 1, 332, 622 
Equipment 447, 600 849, 858 
Taxes 0 2, 207 


and assessments. 
Total direct obligations 2, 442, 769 3, 977, 627 














General Lawton. This is the operation and maintenance of the 
radio systems, which are world-wide to all our foreign countries where 
we have troops, and there again you will find about half of it is for 
personal services. 





REPLACEMENT OF WORLD WAR II EQUIPMENT 


Under ‘Supplies and materials” there is shown an amount that is 
for tubes and supplies for operating all these high-powered radio sets, 
$1,300,000. Also, there is $800,000 in there for equipment. We have 
a program to replace this World War II equipment a little at a time. 


CoMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
Mr. Manon. We will now take up project 440, “Commercial 


communications,’’ and insert in the record page 721. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





Estimate, Estimate, 
Object class a "900" ~~ 





04 Communication services $4, 566,469 | $16, 685, 273 $16, 788, 000 
07 +Other contractual services 0 224, 140 212, 000 





Total] direct obligations 4, 566, 469 16, 909, 413 17, 000, 000 














General Lawton. We show an increase of only $100,000, and we 
expect that it will run along at about the same level that it did last 
year. That is for the purpose of leasing commercial circuits, paying 
for teletypewriter exchange service, some commercial telephone and 
cables where we do not have our own service, and it is cheaper to do it 
that way when our own traffic is light. Military Intelligence uses 
some of the funds for the same purposes. On succeeding pages there is 
listed the oversea and the Army areas. 
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PxHoroGRaPHic SERVICE 
Mr. Manon. We will now take up project 460, ‘Photographic 
service,” and insert page 727 in the record. 


(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Actual, fiscal 


Object class year 1950 


3 





Total number of permanent positions 945 1, 622 
Average number of all employees 922.8 


1, 468. 0 
$5, 579, 913 


a 
of 
<= 





Personal services (net) $3, 559, 570 
Travel 1 


x 





SS || ox 
— 
~I 
oa 


eyes 


66, 942 
Rents and utility services... ._..__-_- 52, 721 


Other contractual services. -_--..............---...-.---- a 443, 400 
anne nvr edinnhbhcauboskvaiewal 3, 103, 707 
OS ee eee Se wet 121, 983 
Taxes and assessments__--_-_____-- | 0 





oBEZa 
ES 


21, 219 
13, 000, 000 





Total direct obligations -_____- 


7, 448, 323 12, 523, 101 








PERSONNEL TO MAKE TRAINING FILMS 


General Lawton. The large portion of that, $5,500,000, is for per- 
sonnel, for persons that are making training films at the film studio 
at Long Island City, N. Y. There are other personnel out in the 
Army areas and overseas that operate about 125 film libraries and 
100 photographic laboratories. The supplies and materials are $6,300,- 
000, and that is for the raw stock for release prints for our film libraries. 
Of the training films, we make from 50 prints up to 150, depending 
upon the subject and the use of them by troops. Also in that item 
are still picture supplies and materials. Through the succeeding pages 
that is broken out for the Army areas and overseas. We do not intend 
to increase the personnel for these training films, and we are keeping 
that at the same level as 1951. 


EpvucaTion AND TRAINING 
Mr. Manon. We will now take up project 510, “Education and 
training,’ and we will place in the record at this point page 739. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





| Estimate, Estimate, 
Object class | Actual, fiscal! fiscal year | fiscal year 
| 


year 1950 1951 1982 








Total number of permanent positions.__...........-----.----- 1, 159 3,313 3, 762 
Average number of all employees 1, 136. 0 2, 677.8 3, 561. 2 





01 Personal services (net) $12, 899, 333 


Ge ee eh ea en oh ek cca ees eee hc eae 


05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
15 


Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction. 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 


Equipment 


Taxes and assessments 


Totel direst obligations... -..2 2... - cist loci. 


2, 650 
0 
9, 960 


150, 750 
342, 787 
0 


$10, 398, 687 
0 





36, O61 
13, 750 
50, 000 
321, 075 
422, 759 
181, 184 
53, 838 





4, 492, 650 





11, 683, 645 


13, 978, 000 
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EMPLOYEES TO OPERATE CORPS SCHOOLS 


General Lawton. The chief item is $12,800,000 for ‘Personal 
services,’ and these people are the civilian employees at Fort Mon- 
mouth, Camp Gordon, and to be installed at San Luis Obispo in 
California, to operate our new Signal Corps schools. These are large 
schools. We have 6,000 in Monmouth, 7,000 in Gordon, and we 
will have 3,000 or 4,000 at San Luis Obispo. We try to keep civilian 
instructors and warehouse and maintenance people there rather than 
soldiers. 

Mr. Manon. Is the education and training program to be continued 
along the lines that we have previously discussed? 

General Lawton. Yes; it is. It is the specialist training in cable 
splicing, automatic telephones, teletypewriter operators, maintenance 
people, radio relay operators, radar maintenance men, and these 
courses run from the least involved, 3 months, up to 16 months for a 
radar-repair man. 


ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Funds available for obligation 








| 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 

a 

\~ 

| 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS . | 2 
o 
| 
Appropriation or estimate SS AR AA AO $3, 000,000 | $7, 187, 000 $4, 176, 000 
Prior year balance available__. 98, 408 | 1, 460 | 
Total available for obligation LE CU eae I, 3, 098, 408 7, 188, 460 | 
Balance available in subsequent year 3 —1, 460 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for adminis: | | 
trative reappropriation in subsequent year) | —154 | 


Obligations incurred ae , pees me 096, 794 

Comparative transfer to ‘“‘Finance service, Army,” travel of | } 

the Army ee : ey REI otal —% —67, 000 | 

Total direct obligations RL 3, 029, 794 
REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed. _...................--]} 1, 183 


Total obligations .| 3, 030, 977 7, 188, 460 | 4, 176, 000 





Obligations by activities 


| 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT ORLICATIONS 


Construction of telephone, telegraph and cable systems } $164,823 | $3,871, 000 $681, 175 

2. Construction of radio systems- ___ __--- | 257, 890 | 338, 000 190, 825 
3. Maintenance of the communication syste __ pa | 553, 381 597, 501 664, 771 
. Maintenance of buildings and appurtenances 100, 623 | 110, 800 122, 200 
. Operation of the system 1, 953, O77 | 2, 271, 159 2, 517, 029 








Total direct obligations... ....- Speman Na lce Les ieee | 3,029,794 | —-7, 188, 460 4, 176, 000 
} | | 
REIMRURSARLE ORLICATIONS } 
4 


Operation of the system a 
‘a 


Total obligations . 3, 030, 977 7, 188, 460 | } 4, 176, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





‘Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _. 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services... ......._............--- 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments --_-............-.- Svaldiee dink yeseccaeoaae 


RSRISREBE 


Total direct obligations. ...................-......... cast 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Other contractual services 


Total obligations..................- 


368 
345 





2, TOR 
5, 130 
54, 165 








2, 003 
93, 700 

, 718 
656, 663 
288, 197 
3, 200 
310, 428 
527, 932 
748, 559 
3, 600 








4, 176, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Lawton. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Alaska com- 
munication system is a communication system operated by the Signal 
Corps to provide main long-line service throughout the Territory of 
Alaska and for services connecting Alaska with the United States and 
other countries as shown on this chart. Existing land line telephone 
circuits are shown in yellow with black symbols and the radio telephone 
and radio teletypewriter circuits are shown in red with black. The 
blue indicates the 3,150 nautical miles of submarine cable. 

In fiscal year 1950 there was a total of 43 stations in operation. 
During fiscal year 1951 three stations, Umnak, Yakutat, and Yakutat 
Village were closed, leaving a total of 40 stations. In fiscal year 
1952, four new repeater stations are being added to bring the total 
up to 44, 

This system connects with some 300 Government and privately 
owned telephone and radio stations located in the smaller towns, 
Government projects and canneries. Chart No. 2 shows the manner 
in which these stations are scattered throughout the Territory. The 
red dots indicate the main stations of the Alaska communication 
system. The black dots show the location of other Government 
stations served by the Alaska communication system. The small 
blue dots indicate commercial stations which tie into the Alaska 
communication system. It should be noted that the main concentra- 
tion is located Si the southeastern and southern coastal regions 
and in the area paralleling the railroad which connects Seward, An- 
chorage, and Fairbanks. The Alaska communication system can be 
likened to the long-lines division of the American Telephone & Tele- 

raph Co. with respect to communications in the United States. 

his system provides the main long lines throughout Alaska and forserv- 
ice connecting the United States and other countries. The system is 
essentially the arterial communication system of a Territory which 
has an area of 586,400 square miles and a permanent population of 
approximately 137,000, an increase of approximately 75 percent since 
1945. 
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DETAILS OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN OBJECTIVES 


The mission of the Alaska communication system is dual in nature. 
One of its responsibilities is to serve in the development of the Terri- 
tory. However, it must also serve the military services in Alaska. 
This dual mission requires that it be so integrated with the military 
communication facilities in that area that it may effectively serve 
both the military and civil and avoid any unnecessary duplication 
of channels of communication. The services that it provides, in 
addition to the normal telegraph and telephone services, include ship- 
shore communication for ships at sea, press service to the newspapers, 
channels for radio broadcast, and telegraphic money orders. Services 
for the general public are rendered at rates comparable to those 
charged by other overseas carriers for similar services. 


MONEY VALUE OF SERVICE 


My next chart shows the total value of the services, computed at 
commercial rates, provided by the Alaska communication system 
during the fiscal year 1950 including commercial, military, and other 
Government agencies. The largest user of the system is the military 
with a total of 65 percent of the total volume. Twenty-two percent 
of the traffic is commercial; 13 percent is for other Government agen- 
cies. 

SUMMARY BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The total funds requested in this budget estimate for fiscal year 
1952 are $5,576,000; $4,176,000 are for maintenance and operation of 


the system, and $1,400,000 for the construction of public works. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


The $4,176,000 required for the maintenance and operation of the 
Alaska communication system are shown graphically on my next 
chart. This is a decrease of $3,012,460 below the estimates for fiscal 
vear 1951 which is due primarily to the completion of the new pole 
ine being constructed to provide additional circuits between Anchor- 
age and Fairbanks. The blue cross-hatched bars on this chart 
indicate requirements for fiscal year 1952, and the white bars with 
blue border indicate the estimated obligations for fiscal year 1951. 


WIRE CONSTRUCTION 


The first bar indicates that funds in the amount of $681,175 are 
required for the construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable 
systems. Under this heading there is a total of six construction 
projects. Four of these projects cover necessary funds required in 
connection with the movement of technical equipment from existing 
to new buildings being erected with funds included in the fiscal year 
1951 appropriation. The fifth project covers the necessary funds to 
install new power units of sufficient size to carry the load in the Seattle 
Signal Center during periods of failure of the regular commercial 
lines. The last project covers funds required for the procurement and 
installation ef teletypewriter switchboards at the five stations of the 
Alaska communication system. The installation of these switch- 
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boards will release teletypewriter machines presently installed for 
use at other locations and provide a much more satisfactory service. 


RADIO CONSTRUCTION 


The next bar indicates that $190,825 will be required for the con- 
struction of radio systems. Included in the estimates are funds for 
four different projects. The first project covers the procurement and 
installation of VHF radio link equipment to provide service between 
Anchorage and Kodiak. The present equipment installed along this 
route is unreliable. The next project covers procurement and in- 
stallation of new emergency power equipment at Anchorage of suffi- 
cient capacity to handle the load during power failures. The fifth 
project covers the move of the signal center equipment and receiver 
station to the new joint Army-Navy communications building being 
built at Adak. The fourth project covers installation of new VHF 
equipment to provide service between Ketchikan and Annette 
Island. 

MAINTENANCE OF THE SYSTEM 


The next bar shows that funds in the amount of $664,711 are 
required for the maintenance of the communication system, an in- 
crease of $67,270 over the fiscal year 1951. Of this total, $30,800 
are required for the hire of 10 additional repeatermen who will be 
assigned to existing stations of the Alaska communication system to 
release personnel for the operation of the four new repeater stations 
now being activated. The balance of the increase under 01—Personal 
‘services—is required to pay the step increase of graded personnel and 
the wage board increases of ungraded personnel. Under 07—Other 
contractural services—there is a minor increase of $8,700 required for 
the repainting of and repairs to antenna towers at Ketchikan, Nome, 
and Fairbanks. 


MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 


Under maintenance of buildings there is an increase of $11,400 for 
the maintenance and repair of buildings which reflects increases in 
the requirements due to new buildings which will have to be main- 
tained and operated in the fiscal year 1952. 


OPERATION OF THE SYSTEM 


The next bar indicates that funds in the amount of $2,517,029 are 
required for the operation of the system. Under 01—Personal 
services—there is an increase of $46,755 which is required to pay for 
a full year’s salary of personnel hired in fiscal year 1951, and step 
increases. Under 04—Communication services—three voice circuits 
are being leased from Seattle to Edmonton to eliminate the need for 
paying for each call on a toll basis. Under 05—Rents and utilities— 
there is an increase of $47,997 which covers the lease of the Davis 
Building at Anchorage where the long-distance switchboard is being 
installed on an interim basis, and for utilities at new buildings being 
constructed, and at stations where hours of operation have been 
increased. Under 08—Supplies and materials—there is an increase 
of approximately $13,100 which covers gas and oil required incident 
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to the acceleration of the replacement program initiated of poles 
along the Alcan Highway between Fairbanks and the Canadian 
border. Under 09—Equipment—there is a net increase of $32,869 
for providing livaitons for family quarters completed during fiscal 
year 1952. 


FUNDS RECEIVED FROM CIVILIAN TRAFFIC 


My next chart depicts the trend of funds derived from civilian 
traffic and deposited monthly in the Treasury of the United States. 
In fiscal year 1950, this amounted to $1,348,443. The top red line 
shows the ss monthly receipts. The green line indicates that 
ori of the revenue that is derived from commercial telegrams. 

he blue indicates telephone business and the black indicates other 
services such as press and leased lines. In fiscal year 1950 there was 
a slight decrease in civilian traffic due primarily to a reduction in the 
level of construction as a result of the lateness in the passage of the 
appropriation acts and a slight business recession in Alaska due to 
the withdrawal of the Air Force from the Aleutians, Nome, and so 
forth. During fiscal year 1951, there is a definite upward trend due 
to the accelerated mallitery construction program. It is anticipated 
that this trend will continue in fiscal year 1952. 


FUNDS FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


This concludes my presentation so far as it relates to the operation 
of the system and its related technical expansion. I now come to 
the funds for building construction; that is, the funds required for the 
construction of buildings necessary for the housing of technical 
equipment and personnel of the Alaska communication system. 
Funds required in fiscal year 1952 amount to $1,400,000. Of this 
total, $878,600 are required for the construction of operational build- 
ings, utilities, and so forth, at 13 stations and $521,400 for the con- 
struction of 22 family quarters at six stations. This estimate is 
based on a continuation of the program of permanent construction 
required for the Alaska communication system. The prices quoted 
in these estimates are based on standard figures obtained from the 
division engineer in Alaska. They are considerably lower than 
prices previously used. The construction proposed was authorized 
under Public Law 414. ; 


This, gentlemen, concludes my opening statement covering the 
need for funds for the Alaska communication system. In brief, we 
are asking for a total of $5,576,000 of which $4,176,000 are for main- 
tenance and operation of the system itself, and $1,400,000 for the 
public works construction program. 


SCHEDULE OF OBLIGATIONS AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Manon. Will you submit for the record the statement which 
Mr. Taber has requested on obligations and civilian personnel. 
(The statement is as follows:) 
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Alaska communication system 





Project 


Cumulative 
obligations, 
Apr. 30, 1951 


Ending 
strength, 
civilian 
employees 
as of Apr. 


Obligations, 
Apr. 1-30, 
1951 


30, 1951 





Construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable systems. _- 
Construction of radio systems 

Maintenance of the communication system 

Maintenance of buildings and appurtenances 

Operation of the system 


$2, a 492 
80, 505 

B37, 134 
80, 665 
2,077, 135 
5, 000, 931 

















CONSTRUCTION, ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 





Construction of buildings, quarters, and utilities 








ANALYSIS OF INCREASES AND DECREASES 


General Lawton. We now turn to the summary sheet which is on 
page X-613, and for comparison purpose you will see that in 1951 
we had $7,188,460, and in 1952 we ask for $4,176,000. We are not 
asking for that much reduction because we are that much more effi- 
cient. We had a project of building a telephone-pole line in 1951, 
and the funds will complete that, and we are not asking for any 
large construction in 1952. 

Mr. Manon. We know that Alaska is one of the strategic areas of 
the world so far as the United States is concerned, and our communi- 
cations have been far from what they should have been in some 
respects. 

You may proceed. 

General Lawton. The increase in personnel is 10 positions more in 
1952 than in 1951, due to the new repeater stations we are going to 
have on this new telephone-pole line from Anchorage to the Alcan 
Highway. “Transportation of things,’’ 03, is reduced because this 
equipment will have been shipped in there. The “Communication 
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services” have increased about $100,000 because we are leasing more 
circuits from the Canadians on the Alcan Highway, which they own 
up to the Alaskan border. 

“Rents and utilities’’ show a slight increase, as we are requiring 
more electric current due to increased operations. 

“Other contractual services’”’ is not comparable, but it consists of 
repairing office machines and local services that we can get done the 
same as we do in the United States, by hiring people to do a specific 
job, and we do not have the manpower to do it for a one-shot job. 

his is for operating about 42 stations in Alaska, and we handle for the 
Navy and the Air Force their administrative traffic out of Alaska. 
They still operate their own service between airports. 

The Navy in Alaska have their own service from Kodiak to their 
ships at sea. 

We also handle commercial traffic at commercial rates which are 
deposited with the Treasury and amount to about $1.5 million per 
year, 


ConsrructTion, ALASKA COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. You have an item here for construction in Alaska 
under tab 15. What is that? 

General Lawton. Each year we have constructed in Alaska a cer- 
tain number of buildings for our noncommissioned officers and for the 
operation of the system. Normally, construction for the Army is in 
the Corps of Engineers military budget; but, this being a civil project, 
the building construction for the Alaska Communications System is in 
this budget. Then, when we get the money, we turn it over to the 
Corps of Engineers, and they supervise the construction. So, we have 
listed on page 652 the dollars we are going to spend at each place. 
You will notice we are going to spend $878,600 for buildings connected 
with the technical operation of the system and $521,400 for noncom- 
missioned officers’ quarters. On the succeeding pages we go through 
the detail and show exactly what that is, such as at Kodiak, where we 
need a powerhouse and a security fence, and at Fairbanks, where we 
need a new transmitter site for a new transmitter and power building 
and two sets of family quarters. 

Mr. Manon. And you go on through to Nome, Cold Bay, and all 
of the other places listed on page 652? 

General Lawton. That is right. The details of all those listed on 
652 are enumerated. 

Mr. Manon. The entire sum involved here, of course, for con- 
struction in Alaska is $1.4 million. 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any further statement about your 
requirements, General? 

General Lawton. No, sir; we have not. 
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OPERATING PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Generally speaking, as you look at the personnel 
figure, under most of these items, with the exception of education 
and training, they stay pretty much the same in 1952 as they were 
in 1951? : 

General Lawton. That is about right, yes, sir, far the 400 series. 


NEW SCHOOL CAUSE OF INCREASE FOR TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Then, when we get to education, there is an increase 
in personnel. 

General Lawton. That is right. That is due to the opening up 
of San Luis Obispo in 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. Due primarily to the opening of one new school that 
will accommodate how many new students? 

General Lawton. Three thousand. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that the total load of students now in the three 
schools will run how many a year? 

General Lawton. Fifteen thousand. 

Mr. Scrivner. Including the new school? 

General Lawton. Including the new school at San Luis Obispo. 


TYPE OF TRAINING PROVIDED 


Mr. Scrivner. These schools are operated for the training of your 
enlisted personnel in all phases of the signal activity? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does this include the operation and maintenance of 
signal equipment? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Repair? 

General Lawton. Repair, operation, cable splicers. That is the 
type of job we train for. We train them for teletype operators. 

Mr. Scrivner. And including, if my memory serves me correctly, 
the care, training, and use of carrier pigeons? 

General Lawton. Yes, sir—three men. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. General Back, we want to thank you for your appear- 
ance. We will probably hear from you on other occasions. And, 
General Lawton, we want to thank you and Colonel Pence and the 
others for your cooperation with us. Of course, before we mark up 
the bill, we will give consideration to the testimony you have presented 
and to all of this voluminous data which will not be in the record but 
which is a part of the information supplied to the committee, 

Thank you very much. 
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Monpay, JUNE 18, 1951. 
ORDNANCE SERVICE AND SUPPLIES, ARMY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. E. L. FORD, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 

MAJ. GEN. J. KIRK, CHIEF, FIELD SERVICE DIVISION 

BRIG. GEN. E. L. CUMMINGS, CHIEF, INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 

BRIG. GEN. L. E. SIMON, CHIEF, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

BRIG. GEN. MERLE DAVIS, CHIEF, AMMUNITION BRANCH, INDUS- 
TRIAL DIVISION 

COL. E. MATHEWS, CHIEF OF ARTILLERY BRANCH, INDUSTRIAL 
DIVISION 

COL. J. E. ENGLER, CHIEF, AUTOMOTIVE BRANCH, INDUSTRIAL 
DIVISION 

COL. W. L. McCULLA, CHIEF, SMALL ARMS BRANCH, INDUSTRIAL 
DIVISION 

COL. J. B. GOODELL, CHIEF, AMMUNITION BRANCH, FIELD SERVICE 
DIVISION 

COL. F. G. CRABB JR., CHIEF, MAINTENANCE BRANCH, FIELD 
SERVICE DIVISION 

COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MANPOWER BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER 

LT. COL. A. M. RUEMMELE, CHIEF, ARMY AIRCRAFT SECTION, 
MAINTENANCE BRANCH, FIELD SERVICE DIVISION 

LT. COL. R. E. PETERS, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, PERSONNEL AND 
TRAINING DIVISION 

MAJ. E. J. KLOOS, CHIEF, TRAINING SECTION, PERSONNEL AND 
TRAINING DIVISION 

MAJ. V. D. WALTER, CHIEF, MANPOWER CONTROL SECTION, 
MANAGEMENT OFFICE 

W. W. STOREY, ORDNANCE COMPTROLLER 

IRA A. SCHULMAN, REQUIREMENTS BRANCH, FIELD SERVICE 
DIVISION 

H. 8. ZARETZEY, CHIEF, STOCK CONTROL SECTION, FIELD SERVICE 
DIVISION 

D. R. BRAZIER, CHIEF, MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET ACTIVITIES, 
FIELD SERVICE DIVISION 

MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. W. O. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate x $8, 616, 011, 000 
erred from Howey we d fund, Office of Secretary of 
Defense,”’ secmgaamad to Public Law 843 
Transferred to— 
“Army management fund,” pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 172... 
“Finance service, Taal pay of the Army, pursuant 
to Public Law 583 
“a ae. and operations, Air Force,” pursuant to 
5 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy,”’ pursuant to5 U.S.C. 
172 





“Civil engineering, Navy,’’ pursuant to 5 U~. 
“Ordnance = ordnance stores, Navy,’ rasan to to5 
U. 8. C. 172 
i ‘weseemee Bureau of Ships,”’ pursuant to5 U. 8. C. 
172 





to 5 U. 8. Cc. 








Adjusted appropriation or estimate 6, 117, 897, 238 | 8, 616, 011, 000 
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Funds available for obligation—Continued 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS—continued 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc. 106) 


Revised appropriation or estimate 
Applied to contract authorization 
Comparative transfer from— 

“Contingencies of the Army”’ 

“Quartermaster service, Army’”’: 
Regular supplies of the Army 
Clothing and equipage 
Incidental expenses of the Army 

er, gana ange serv ice, Army’ 

“Signal service, Army 

“Engineer service, y 1 Mie 

“Aircraft amd related procurement, Air Force’’ 

Comparative transfer to— 

“Contingencies of the Army”’ 

‘‘Quartermaster service, Army’”’: 
Regular sup mgticn of the Army 
Clothing and equipage 

“Signal service, Army’’. 

“Engineer service, Army”’ 

“Ordnance and facilities, Navy” 


RE CRN ON oi erie cdc cee nccinccckncee 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for service performed 


Total obligations 


$898, 588, 000 








$705, 434, 388 
—70, 000, 000 


- 210, 609 


2, 334, 724 
— 499, 267 


—1, 461, 243 
—1, 738, pad 
— 22, 56 
—11, 112, asl | 
pio 46, 


~ 627, 202, 695 


, 871, 300 


7, 016, 485, 238 


7, 016, 485, 238. 


8, 616, 011, 000 


4, 550, 000 





630, 073, 995 








8, 620, 561, 000 
{ 





Obligations by activities 





Description 


| 1950 actual 


| 1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1, Maintenance of mobilization facilities and industrial 


mobilization planning 

. Cataloging and standardization 
. Procurement of ammunition 
Procurement of artillery 
Procurement of small arms 

Procurement of tanks and combat vehicles 
Procurement of other motor vehicles 
Procurement of Army aircraft 
. Preservation of ordnance matériel 

. Preservation of ammunition 

. Current expenses of the Ordnance Corps 

. Maintenance of Army aircraft 
3. Ordnance technical training 

. Research and development 


OID Ore Sons 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Maintenance of mobilization facilities and industrial 


mobilization ee 

. Procurement of ammunition 

. Procurement of artillery 

. Procurement of small arms 

}. Procurement of tanks and combat vehicles 
. Procurement of other motor vehicles 

. Preservation of ordnance matériel 

. Preservation of ammunition 

. Current expenses of the Ordnance Corps 
3. Ordnance technical training 

. Research and development 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 


$44, 618, 401 
575, 200 
33, 083, 558 


$107, 598, 779 
986, 000 


2, 279, 282, 508 
et oy 619 


BB EF 
BEZEE 


S825: 


3 


FSF 
- Oo, 
RaRSee: 


SESESESSSSSES 


Be 
g 





oo 
a 
— 
> 
i] 
= 
-_ 

















2, 871, 300 | 








630, 073, 995 


7, 020, 985, 238 | 8, 620, 561, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions... .................-..-- 


Average number of all employees. --.-_.__........-- 


Deduct average number paid from project order funds. ---_-__-- 


Average number of employees paid from 01 Personal 
services... _- 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - 
Payment above basic rates_.__- 


Total personal service obligations. 
Deduct: 
Charges for subsistence and quarters 
Amount financed from project orders s charged to object 
classes 08 and 09_-.....- i 


Net personal service obligations 
* DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
Travel... 

Transportation of things. - 
Rents and utilities 
Printing and reproduction _- 
Other contractual services - - 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 

Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations... 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Personal services 
Other contractual services___- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment . 
Total reimbursable obligations...........__- 


Total obligations... -.-- 


$66, 563 


$145, 864 


$203, 329 





64, 179 
21, 229 


118, 005 
45, 627 


176, 147 
86, 753 





42, 950 


72, 378 





$197, 235, 930 
755, 383 


3, 681, 678 | 


$372, 090, 083 
16, 727, 476 


$569, 897, 046 
2, 273, 148 
15, 767, 854 





201, 672, 991 
826, 184 
69, 253, 118 


388, 817, 55 
1, 295, 780 
159, 096, 139 


587, 938, 048 
1, 395, 000 
298, 129, 507 





131, 593, 689 


- 689 | 228, 425, 640 


288, 413, 541 





130, 574, 892 
1, 514, 490 
3, 644, 890 

820, 000 

84, 900 

35, 456, 139 
177, 852, 847 


277, 254, 537 


227, 299, 640 





'2, 849; 448. 349 
\3, 726, 676, 150 
eT! 933" 935 





286, 796, 541 
5, 459, 326 

7, 468, 544 

1, 348, 600 

1, 300, 000 

22k, 132, 868 
2, 055, 674, 287 
6, 026, 408, 281 
3, 422, 553 





627, 202, 695 |7,016, 485, 238 | 8, 616.011, 000 








} 


1, 617, 000 
240, 000 
2, 533, 000 
150, 000 





2, 871, 300 


| 


4, 550, 000 








630, 073, 995 


(7, 020, 985, 238 


8, 620, 561, 000 





Mr. Manon. We now have one of the major items from the stand- 
point of money and importance in the whole Army budget—the re- 


quest of Army Ordnance. 
General Ford, we are pleased to have 


you and your assistants here. 


No doubt you will want to make a general statement, and then we 


will go into the details. 
General Forp. Yes, sir; 


if it is vour pleasure, I would be happy to read. 


I have a statement, Mr. Chairman, which, 


Mr. 


Mauon. I believe that would be best. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Forp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, 
the budget estimates for the fiscal vear 1952 under the appropriation 
“Ordnance Service and Supplies, Army,’ now being considered by 
this committee, total $8,616,000.000, as set forth on this chart No. 1 
by budget project. This compares to some $7,016,000,000 for the 
fiscal vear 1951. 





PROGRAMING OF FUNDS 


Chart No. 2 sets forth the programs for which the funds in these 
estimates are requested. It will be noted that $7,113,000,000, or 82 
percent of the total requested, is for the procurement program for 
major items of ordnance and ammunition. $1,216,000,000, or about 
14 percent of the total, is for maintenance and operations, including 
the preservation and repair of matériel and ammunition, current 
operating expenses, technical training, cataloging and standardization. 
The remainder, approximately $286,600,000, or about 4 percent of 
the total, represents funds for industrial mobilization, $44,332,000, 
and research and development, $242,263,000. 


ORDNANCE WORKLOAD, 1952 


At this point I would like to outline the workload of Army Ordnance 
for the fiscal year 1952. First, Army Ordnance must make provision 
for supplying ordnance equipment and ammunition for the expanded 
Army, as presently contemplated, and render indirect support to 
the Air Force under its program of expansion; second, Ordnance must 
maintain and preserve some $12,800,000,000 worth of arms and am- 
munition which are in depot storage and in the hands of troops on a 
worldwide basis; third, we must continue the progressive but vary 
materially increased research and development program; fourth, we 
must continue to carry on the very extensive procurement program for 
the Army, Air Force, and Navy, where procurement responsibility 
has been assigned to us. Army Ordnance must also increase its 
specialized troop-training program to keep pace with the expanded 
Army; and continue civilian training, and industrial mobilization 
planning. 

To carry out this program during the fiscal year 1952 will necessitate 
the operation of some 103 Ordnance establishments within the United 
States, as compared to 98 at the present time. The geographic 
location of these establishments is indicated on chart No. 3 now 
before you. Thirty-three stations which were formerly classified as 
stand-by industrial plants on this map have now been reactivated, 
and we have 10 plants in complete stand-by. Not all of the 33 plants 
have been completely reactivated, but partial reactivation has taken 
place as required. 

The operation of these 103 establishments will require the employ- 
ment of approximately 138,000 civilian employees, as indicated on 
chart No. 4. The program also requires the employment of ap- 
proximately 28,000 employees for the performance of Ordnance 
activities in the Army areas and overseas commands, making a total 
of 166,000 employees required for the performance of the Ordnance 
program on a world-wide basis during the fiscal year 1952. 


COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The requirements for major items and ammunition included in these 
estimates are based on the needs of the increased Army, and our 
objective of providing a production base and production rate capable 
of rapid expansion if required. The Secretary and officers of the 
General Staff have already told you of the decision to emphasize the 
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creation of a production base and its maintenance during the indefinite 
period of preparedness that lies ahead, rather than go into all-out 
production now to build up a mobilization reserve to be used in the 
event of war. I am fully in accord with this decision. Army Ord- 
nance procurement estimates have been based on this policy, and 
have been carefully reviewed and screened for conformance by the 
General Staff, the Office of the Secretary of the Army, and the Office, 
Secretary of Defense. These estimates represent the minimum 
amounts necessary to meet the current program objectives. 


PRODUCTION LEAD TIME 


In the estimates before you, you will notice we have taken into con- 
sideration production lead time on all items in the procurement 
program. In the procurement of all Ordnance matériel and am- 
munition we find production lead time ranging from 6 to 18 months, 
depending on the nature of the item. The estimates indicate for 
each item in the major procurement program the dates to which pro- 
duction is financed by the funds now available (less lead time). 
Surveys in the lead-time field have been made, and the lead times used 
in the Ordnance calculations are in line with these studies and conform 
to our production experience. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Lead time is a most important factor in computing Ordnance 
requirements, and Army Ordnance, and American industry are doing 
everything possible to reduce it to a minimu. I would like to point 
out that even in the automotive industry for the manufacture of 
passenger cars, a lead time of some 12 months is customary. The 
production lead time set forth in these estimates is considered to be a 
minimum. 

I would now like to discuss the individual programs appearing in 
these estimates. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


The major procurement program in these estimates, amounting to 
some $7,113,000,000, is summarized as follows: 


Ammunition $1, 325, 266, 000 
Artillery 3 255, 335, 000 
RN oe ESE mh een 18, 156, 000 
‘Tee ees COTme Weniges... ce ee oe ea 4, 201, 465, 000 
Other motor vehicles__________ SEZ CEL Spd Jt ted eres te 1, 268, 681, 000 
Aircraft and targets._...._...____- gid & Sycbaivts Lino wate oak de 2 44, 239, 000 





7, 113, 142, 000 


Chart No. 5 sets forth the principal items for which these funds 
are requested. 


PROJECT 120 PROCUREMENT OF AMMUNITION 


Some $1,325,000,000 is required for the procurement of ammunition. 

(Statement off the record.) 

In combat nothing is more important than ammunition—the best 
ammunition that can be produced in adequate quantities. An ade- 
quate reserve of ammunition, and an adequate production base which 
can be expanded rapidly in the event of war must be maintained. 
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We bave only to look to the present Korean campaign to prove this 
point. As you know, this campaign has been fought in the main 
with World War IT ammunition. 

The Army Ordnance guided missiles program has been fully co- 
ordinated with the guided missiles programs of the Air Force and 
Navy, and has been approved by the Director of Guided Missiles of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


PROJECT 131——-PROCUREMENT OF ARTILLERY 


For the procurement of artillery, including antiaircraft, we are 
requesting some $255 million. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Our tactical troops, and the defense of our principal cities and 
ports, areas of troop concentration, manufaciuring centers, and our 
seats of government require the use of the best and newest antiaircraft 
weapons for adequate protection. The T33 system provides fire 
control for protection against high- and fast-flying aircraft, while the 
Skysweeper is a highly mobile intermediate range antiaircraft weapon 
for defense of our tactical troops against attack by strafing fighters 
and low-flying medium bombers. These weapons are electronically 
directed and controlled, and do not depend upon visual acuity for 
effectiveness. 


PROJECT 132--PROCUREMENT OF SMALL ARMS 
Some $18 million is requested under this project for grenade 
launchers, rocket launchers, mounts, and user test items needed to 


meet current training requirements. 
(Statement off the record.) 


PROJECT 133--PROCUREMENT OF TANKS AND COMBAT VEHICLES 


This project totals some $4,200,000,000, and is the largest item in 
the procurement program. In general, it provides for continuation 
of tank vroduction initiated under prior appropriations, plus some 
new armored and tank recovery vehicles. 

(Statement off the record.) 


PROJECT 134--PROCUREMENT OF OTHER MOTOR VEHICLES 


In this project we are requesting some $1,269,000,000 for the pro- 
curement of tactical vehicles of various types. These, too, are the 
newest, most modern vehicles. 

(Statement off the record.) 


PROJECT 135 PROCUREMENT OF ARMY AIRCRAFT 


We are requesting some $44,200,000 in these estimates for procure- 
ment of Army aircraft and aerial targets. I am sure you have all 
read about the magnificent job that is being done with Army: aircraft 
in the Korean campaign. These aircraft are essential in emergency 
evacuations and liaison missions, and to transport matériel on missions 
where the objective cannot be reached by any other means. 
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EXPEDITING PRODUCTION APPROPRIATION 


While not a part of the Ordnance Service and Supplies, Army esti- 
mate, I would like to mention here that there has been included in 
the estimates for the appropriation ‘Expediting production,’ $950,- 
800,000 for use in the establishment and expansion of facilities for the 
production of ordnance. This estimate has been carefully phased 
with our procurement program, and the funds are required to further: 
the objectives outlined above. 


PRICES 


The prices of items included in these estimates are generally based 
on those in effect during the early part of the calendar year 1951. 
They are based chiefly on arsenal engineering estimates and engineering 
estimates received from industrial concerns. In those cases where 
contracts for the same or similar items have been awarded, the unit 
costs for such contracts have been used in these computations. 

We know that there has been a general rise in prices for labor and 
materials and, therefore, it is certain that the prices we are paying 
for ordnance are affected by this general increase. For example, 
with respect to tactical vehicles, Ordnance has experienced a general 
price increase of some 24 percent since June 1950; with respect to 
ordnance and accessories, there has been a general increase in labor 
rates of 9 percent since May 1950; with respect to finished steel and 
steel products generaily, there has been a price increase of 9 percent 
since May 1950. Therefore, we know that there has been an increase 
in prices in the manufacture of ordnance. 

I would like to point out at this time, however, that since, for most 
items, we have not reached the mass production stage under which 
firm competitive prices have been established, it is extremely difficult 
to determine whether price increases are attributable to low original 
estimates or to increased matériel and labor costs, or a combination 
of both. I am convinced that it is a combination of both of these 
elements, and that the general increase in prices for ordnance would 
amount to roughly 20 percent for tanks and vehicles, and possibly 10 
percent for ammunition. 


PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES 


The ordnance procurement program is conducted at the field level 
by the arsenals, centers, and by the 14 Ordnance district procurement 
offices which are located in the large industrial areas of the United 
States. The procurement program is performed by these field installa- 
tions under general policies announced and published by my office 
and higher Defense authority. The district procurement system has 
been proven during two world wars, and is the best method for carrying 
out the tremendous responsibility assigned to Ordnance in this field 
which involves the expenditure of billions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

I would like to assure the committee that all possible steps are being 
taken by Army Ordnance in its procurement program to get the most 
for the taxpayers’ dollar, and to protect the taxpayers’ interests. 
Our procurement procedures are carefully established and controlled 
through inspections and audits, and all matériel is carefully inspected 
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by qualified ordnance inspectors before it is paid for. Every large 
contract we have with industry on a fixed-price basis contains a price 
redetermination clause which will permit the contracting officer to 
adjust the price of the item being procured after manufacturing expe- 
rience and cost data are available. We have a resident contracting 
officer and staff at our large cost-plus-a-fixed-fee Government-owned 
contract plants to assure protection of the interest of the Government. 


ORDNANCE SMALL-BUSINESS OFFICES 


To assure compliance with the laws and regulations governing con- 
tracts with small business, I have established a small-business office in 
Washington. A similar office has been established at each of our field 
procurement installations. 

We are doing everything we can to utilize small business, as we are 
aware of their problems. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


We are requesting under project 110, “Maintenance of mobilization 
facilities and industrial mobilization planning,’’ some $44,300,000 for 
fiscal year 1952, as compared to $107,600,000 for fiscal year 1951. 
This large reduction is the result of mobilization expansion whereby 
many plants and works formerly in standby have been reactivated, as 
I pointed out above. This also applies to the other elements of this 
program; that is, preservation of tools and production equipment, 
industrial preparedness and planning within the Department of De- 
fense. As the procurement program expands, the requirements for 
industrial mobilization funds diminish. The $44 million requested 
herein is for the following: 

Reserve plants. ___- tek Shs _ $13, 900, 000 
Gages, proof testing and production equipment... : 3, 000, 000 


Industrial preparedness measures- ___ 25, 500, 000 
Planning within the Department of Defense Leste 1, 900, 000 


Included in the $25 million for sidustzial preparedness measures 
is some $8 million for the installation, tooling, and testing of M1 
rifle lines for which no production is provided in this budget. How- 
ever, a small quantity will be produced under the mutual defense 
assistance program. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


For ‘Maintenance and operation” in fiscal year 1952 we are re- 
questing some $1,216,000,000, distributed as follows: 
Preservation of matériel_ ____ se at _..... $931, 990, 000 
Preservation of ammunition_____....._.__.---_-- Bee 84, 453, 000 
Current expenses - _ _ - CRE ait i og _..... 181, 957, 000 
Maintenance of Army aircraft. .____ : ; 2 7, 422, 000 


Training. ___- Fy eleeey OSE Deh AN es Pb ig a aoe Seed 9, 886, 000 
Cataloging and standardization __ ea : iia pi ces 566, 000 


The funds requested for Snead 3 year 1952 represent an increase of 
approximately $166 million over fiscal year 1951, which is attributable 
primarily to the need for replenishment parts procurement, for main- 
tenance ‘of increased quantities of matériel in the hands of the troops 
and in storage, and for the expansion of our procurement districts 
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to perform contract administration and inspection under our greatly 
increased procurement programs. 


PRESERVATION OF ORDNANCE MATERIEL 


The Army is charged with the maintenance and preservation of 
approximately $6,400,000,000 worth of Ordnance matériel, including 
artillery, small arms, tanks, and trucks. These estimates include 
some $931,990,000 for preservation of this matériel under the following 
activities: 

Maimtemnmme inv etovere ie os oes os os Sere ee bd ee te ie ec $29, 153, 640 
Overhaul and rebuild 208, 706, 000 
Replenishment spare parts, accessories and materials__..__....._. 536, 704, 680 
Field maintenance cA pie A asp gS Ran ne 7, 057, 280 
Army areas and overseas commands. _ - ren ah PRES Apes ott 150, 368, 400 


Eee ean a terse 7k ee 931, 990, 000 
MAINTENANCE IN STORAGE 


The maintenance in storage program, totaling some $29 million, 
is required to preserve special equipment held in depot storage, to 
process and,make minor repairs on matériel to be issued, and to 
preserve depot stocks. These funds are required to protect the tax- 
payers’ investment in selected valuable items of ordnance, and to 
keep them in a ready-for-issue condition. 


OVERHAUL AND REBUILD 


The overhaul and rebuild program, totaling some $208,700,000, as 
set forth on chart No. 7, is based upon supplying as much of our 
needs as possible from unserviceable but repairable depot stocks; 
plus turn-around maintenance on matériel in use. Quantity require- 
ments are based upon by-item studies which have been correlated 
with major item procurement demands where applicable. 


REPLENISHMENT SPARE PARTS, ACCESSORIES, AND MATERIALS 


The replenishment parts, accessories and materials program, total- 
ing $536,700,000 as set forth on chart No. 8, is required for the mainte- 
nance of matériel on a world-wide basis, including overhaul and 
rebuild of equipment in the overseas commands. In addition to 
parts required for consumption in recurring maintenance of equip- 
ment, this program encompasses such procurement as winterization 
kits for vehicles, shop loads for repair trucks, and secondary major 
items such as telescopes and mounts. Procurement in fiscal year 
1952 is required on approximately 250,000 line items, or 60 percent 
of the items in the Ordnance supply system. The amount requested 
will permit procurement to meet issue demands only, and is essential 
to keep our equipment in the hands of the troops in usable condition. 


FIELD MAINTENANCE 


We are requesting $7 million for field maintenance of administrative 
vehicles in use at Ordnance class II installations, and employment of 
civilian technicians for field maintenance support of new electronic 
equipment. 





ARMY AREAS AND OVERSEAS COMMANDS 


For Army area and overseas commands, the total amount of 
$150,368 ,400, represents the estimated cost for maintenance and repair 
of equipment in these areas excluding requisitioned spare parts and 
materials. Requests are based upon estimates prepared individually 
by these commands to accomplish maintenance and repair of equip- 
ment necessary to support the Army program objectives pertinent to 
training and operations to be accomplished within each command. 


PRESERVATION OF AMMUNITION 


We are charged with maintaining ammunition valued at some 
$6,400,000,000. Of the amount requested for preservation of ammu- 
nition, $84,453,000 surveillance and normal maintenance operations 
will cost approximately $29,000,000, and renovation some $53,500,000. 
This will permit the accomplishment of a program initiated in fiscal 
year 1951 to complete the maintenance and repair of ammunition, 
thus placing presently unserviceable depot stocks in ready-for-issue 
condition by the end of fiscal year 1952. Adequate surveillance will 
be provided for all ammunition in storage on a world-wide basis. The 
program will also provide for maintenance of standard classifications 
of ammunition. Obsolete or uneconomically repairable ammunition 
is demilitarized and disposed of to the best advantage of the Gov- 
ernment. 


CURRENT EXPENSES OF THE ORDNANCE CORPS 


The estimates include $181,957,000 for current expenses under 
project 430. The principal activities included under this project 


are: 

Receipt, storage, and issue _ -- te gee os i $99, 454, 800 
Operation of Ordnance procurement districts__........._____ __- 34, 085, 000 
6, 371, 400 
42, 045, 800 
This figure compares with $161 million for fiscal year 1951, an in- 
crease of some $20 million, which is attributable principally to the 

increase in activities of the Ordnance procurement districts. 


RECEIPT, STORAGE, AND ISSUE 


The amount of $99 million included for receipt, storage, and issue 
activities was computed on the basis of tonnage workload required to 
support program objectives established for the fiscal year 1952. 

(Statement ofl the record.) 


ORDNANCE PROCUREMENT DISTRICTS 


The operation of the 14 Ordnance procurement district offices 
during the fiscal year 1952 will require $34 million. The Ordnance 
district procurement system has proven itself in two world wars, 
and these districts place and administer contracts for approximately 
90 percent of all Ordnance procurement. Under single-service procure- 
ment, the districts procure not only for the Army but also for Air 
Force, Navy, and other governmental establishments. It is estimated 
that approximately 15,000 employees will be required for the orderly 
expansion of our procurement districts during the fiscal year 1952. 
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It is anticipated that the value of Ordnance contracts under district 
administration during the fiscal year 1952 will rise to approximately 
$15 billion. The ratio of employees to expected dollar value of 
contracts to be administered during the fiscal year 1952 compares 
favorably with World War II procurement adjusted to present price 
levels. For example, in April of 1945, with a total contract load of 
$19 billion 500 million, the ordnance procurement districts employed: 
some 33,000 employees, or one employee to each $600,000 of procure- 
ment. Essentially, our procurement districts are being expanded to 
meet the greatly increased inspection workload with respect to items 
of matériel and ammunition to be delivered during the fiscal year 1952. 
Of course, qualified personne! will be required to administer contracts 
and to effect prompt and proper payments to contractors. The 
importance of contract administeration and our relations with con- 
tractors cannot be overemphasized, since it is through this medium 
that the mass production of quality ordnance on an economical basis 
is accomplished. Adequate administrative procedures are essential 
to assure delivery to the Government of items for which it has con- 
tracted and paid. 


ARMY AREAS AND OVERSEA COMMANDS 


“Army areas and oversea commands” estimates proyide for the 
operation of supply activities in the commands below the depot level. 
The increased tempo of training operations, expansion of the Army, 
and equipment-modernization programs place a heavy supply load on 
these organizations. The amount of $42,045,800 included in these 
estimates for this purpose is based upon estimates received from these 
commands for the accomplishment of their respective workloads as 
developed from program objectives for their assigned missions. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Included in the estimates for “Other miscellaneous activities” is 
$6,371,400 for Ordnance technical manuals, operation of field printing 
plants, and “Office, Chief of Ordnance”’ overhead expenses, including 
the Ordnance safety and intelligence program. 


MAINTENANCE OF ARMY AIRCRAFT 


By joint Army-Air Force agreements, the Army is responsible for 
the maintenance of Army aircraft through field maintenance; and 
the Air Force is responsible for depot maintenance of Army aircraft on 
a common-service basis. Funds in the amount of $7,422,000 requested 
under this project are necessary to provide for the pay of personnel 
and procurement of spare parts and accessories for field maintenance 
of Army aircraft for which the Army is responsible. 


ORDNANCE TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The funds included for Ordnance training requirements—$9,886,- 
000—are small when compared to the dollars, time, and lives saved 
in providing trained Ordnance technicians to service the equipment of 
combat troops and in providing skilled civilian technicians to expedite 
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the production, maintenance, and issue of Ordnance equipment. We 
are all well aware of the rapid technological advances that have taken 
and are taking place in weapons of warfare. These advances present 
a very difficult training problem. Our matériel requires highly 
trained Ordnance technicians to maintain it in operational readiness 
for the combat troops. 

Funds are included in this project for the operation of the Ordnance 
schools for military personnel, special training courses for civilian 
employees, Army-wide training aids, and for the continued operation 
of the Ordnance Board. 

The projected military technical-training requirements for fiscal 
year 1952 represent an increase in student load of approximately 5 
thousand 500 man- years over the requirements for fiscal vear 1951. 
This includes training in the maintenance and supply of the current 
items of Ordnance matériel as well as training on the more complex 
items scheduled for production and issue. The purpose of the civilian 
training program is twofold. In the first place, it is designed to over- 
come the shortage of skilled personnel that is not available in sufficient 
quantities from the labor market in certain areas. This is best repre- 
sented by the well-established apprentice-training program and the 
ammunition-inspectors program. In the second place, it is designed to 
provide training on items or functions peculiar to the military service 
and to indoctrinate regular Ordnance employees in new methods and 
procedures or in techniques for which improvement may be attained 
through assembled training, seminars, and so forth. This includes 
training on inspection of fuses, rockets, and other Ordnance matériel, 
advanced and refresher training on the maintenance of new items of 
Ordnance matériel, packaging techniques, and so forth. The majority 
of this civilian training is conducted at Ordnance installations. In 
certain cases arrangements have been made with civilian educational 
institutions to conduct specific training on subjects or in skills when 
there are no facilities available in the Defense Establishment that can 
be utilized and the urgency of the situation militates against delay, 
or when the number to be trained is not sufficient to economically 
justify the establishment of a course, 

Funds for the development and procurement of mechanical-training 
aids and instructional items necessary in the training of troops in the 
use and maintenance of weapons, tanks, and guided missiles are 
included in this project. Also included are funds for the continued 
operation of the Ordnance Board, which devotes its efforts toward 
more effective organization of Ordnance units; improved techniques, 
service, tools, equipment, and service vehicles; reduced weight and 
bulk in organizational loads, and more effective and economical stock 
control and supply methods and procedures. 


CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION 


During the past several fiscal years the necessity for cataloging 
and standardization has been emphasized by the Department of 
Defense. The cataloging program is 53 percent complete. The 
1952 estimates for cataloging and standardization, in the sum of 
$566,000, compares with $986,000 for the fiscal year 1951. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Under project 610, “Research and development,” chart number 9, 
we are requesting some $242,263,000, representing an increase of 
approximately $71,000,000 over the 1951 program. The funds re- 
quested are necessary to continue our aggressive research and develop- 
ment program at the accelerated pace started in fiscal year 1951. 
Actual significant increases by activities are found in the field of 
artillery and antiaircraft matériel, with their associated ammunition, 
and in guided missiles and free rockets, where the greatest percentage 
of increase lies. 

In the field of guided missiles, these funds are required to fulfill 
highest-priority Army requirements which have been under closest 
supervision by the Research and Development Board and other Staff 
agencies. The program has now reached the stage where prototype 
tactical missiles are being fabricated and tested, together with the 
ground-control components of the complete system.. Ordnance 
emphasis is on both surface-to-air guided missiles and surface-to- 
surface weapons. In the rocket field, improved shoulder-fired 
rockets are being developed for use against armor, and close-support 
saturation-type rockets and launchers are being developed to supple- 
ment artillery, both terrestrial and antiaircraft. 

New and improved field and antiaircraft artillery weapons are in 
the design stage. These weapons fulfill the requirements of specifi- 
cations recently approved under tripartite standardization agree- 
ments. They and their associated ammunition are being designed to 
give increased terminal ballistic effects at greater ranges and with 
increased accuracy. 

Ordnance research and development is performed at ordnance instal- 
lations as well as by civilian institutions and commercial concerns, 
depending on the nature of the work and the competence of available 
contractors. It must be continued at the accelerated rate started in 
fiscal year 1951 in order to capitalize on gains already made and exploit 
research in all fields of science applicable to ordnance use. There are 
many items in the ordnance program in addition to those mentioned 
above which are of great importance, many of which are under 
security classifications. Our research and development program, 
planned with the advice of the country’s leading scientists, is an inte- 
grated one, closely coordinated with all interested Government agen- 
cies and has the approval of the Research and Development Board. 
The vigorous prosecution of this program is mandatory. It is aimed 
at placing the most modern equipment. in the hands of our combat 
soldiers. 

DEMILITARIZATION OF AMMUNITION 


For the past several fiscal years the Congress has authorized the 
Army to utilize proceeds of sales of scrap materials for the demilitariza- 
tion of surplus obsolete and hazardous ammunition and.matériel. We 
are requesting $10 million for this purpose during ficsal year 1952, as 
compared to $15 million for the fiscal pee 1951. Thisisa profitable 


enterprise which should be continued and will enable the Army to 
dispose of ammunition and matériel that are useless and of a hazardous 
nature, thereby reducing the storage and maintenance costs. 
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PERSONNEL 


This budget provides for 166,000 man-years, as compared to 137,000 
employees actually on the payrolls now on a world-wide basis. The 
number of employees requested is based on our prior experience in 
performing the Ordnance mission. With respect to personnel em- 
ployed in maintenance and operation, the estimates are based on 
depot cost-accounting records. With respect to personnel required 
in manufacturing operations, they are based on prior experience 
covering manufacture of the same or similar items. 


PERFORMANCE OF ORDNANCE IN KOREA 


The true test of the quality of our combat equipment and ammu- 
nition is on the field of battle, and I would like to tell you something 
about the performance of our ordnance in Korea. As you know, 
because of stocks reserved from World War II, we were able to supply 
our combat troops in the Far East at great distances in a remarkably 
short time after the outbreak of the Korean campaign. Essentially, 
all of the arms and ammunition utilized in the Korean campaign to 
date have been withdrawn from stocks in this country and Japan 
which were reserved and maintained from World War II production. 
This ordnance has stood the test of battle, and our troops have full 
confidence in its ability to perform its mission. Furthermore, it 
seems to me that the almost unbelievably high casualties suffered by 
our enemies in Korea is a reasonable measure of difference between 
overwhelming hoards of men inadequately armed and our own numer- 
ically inferior Army with the advantage of superior firepower. 

Now, I am among the first to acknowledge that superior fire power 
results partly from the proper handling of our equipment by the men 
who use it against the enemy. For many years I have concerned 
myself with putting Ordnance items of all variety into the hands of 
American soldiers, and I have a keen appreciation for their ability, 
resourcefulness, and courage. However, there is another facet of 
fire power that I wish to mention briefly to you—that is, the technical 
perfection in design development, production, supply, and mainte- 
nance we strive for, to achieve superior fire power. 

The Congress, following the close of World War II, permitted us to 
establish and maintain, through preservation and renovation, a reserve 
stock of arms and ammunition with which we are able to face the enemy 
in Korea today with superior fire power. These stocks, costing billions 
of dollars, would cost much more today. We have spent millions to 
save billions, and have used pounds of materials to save tons of critical 
materials of our material resources. The wisdom of the decision to 
preserve, renovate, rebuild, and maintain these war supplies has given 
our troops the essential fire power which they should always have on 
the field of battle. 

CONCLUSION 


I want to assure this committee that all of us in Army Ordnance 
realize we have a tremendous job to do. This budget estimate is 
large, but there is no other way to meet our current matériel objectives 
me provide a mobilization base which we can use as a springboard 
for expansion of production if the need arises. 

In the preparation of these estimates, every effort has been made to 
provide the greatest benefit for national security under the objectives 
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which have been outlined to you by the witnesses who have preceded 


me. 


Thank you. 


SCHEDULE OF OBLIGATIONS AND PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


(The following data was submitted for the record:) 


Ordnance service and supplies, Army, fiscal year 1951—Statement of obligations and 
; Seeneth ¢ as “hed a 30, 1951 


Project | 
No. | 


110 
111 
120 | 


Title 


Industrial mobilization : 
| Cataloging and standardization _- 
Procurement of ammunition 
Procurement of artillery 
Procurement of small arms. .-- 
Procurement of tanks and combat vehicles 
Procurement of other motor vehicles 
Procurement of Army aircraft 
Preservation of Ordnance matériel 
Preservation of ammunition 
Current expenses of the Ordnance Corps 
Maintenance of Army aircraft 
Army training aids ‘ 
Ordnance technical training 

Research and development 


131 
132 | 
133 


Total 





| Cumulative | Total 


= 


$29, 882, 733 
246, 413 

1, 481, 405, 969 
317, 760, 169 


6, 217, 824 


‘1, 863, 253, 152 | 
| ' 442, 502, 023 | 
| 44, 158, 463 
| 588) 008, 125 
| 94, 185, 845 | 
-| 115, 128, 675 


| 127/410, 893 


5, 115, 5H, 453 | 





! Includes project ‘“‘Order personne!l.’’ 


Mr. Manon. 


that tab 19 has to do with Army 


from page 1201 to 1450, with some pages deleted. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET 


BY ACTIVITIES 


Thank you for your statement, General. 
I have before me, General Ford, the book of justifications. 
ordnance. 


strength ! 


5, 462 | 


| Obligations, 


Ape. 1-30, 1951 


$6, 018, 093 
31, 236 
260, 740, 180 
— 20, 282, 564 
611, 538 
—1, 965, 183 
42, 627, 775 
8, 972, 934 
48, 803, 164 
6, 245, 386 
13, 778, 789 
1, 127, 920 

5, 

472, ! 
4 321, 


I note 


It apparently runs 


AND PROJECTS 


We will place in the record at this point page 1205, which contains 
a breakdown of one type, page 1206, which contains the breakdown by 
projects, which is the way we normally consider the requirements; 


and page 1207. 
(The documents are as follows:) 


Summary of direct rt arugntions by wees 


Object class 





Total number of permanent positions. - 
Average number of all employees- 
Deduct average number paid from proje ct order funds ! 


Average number of coondgad it from 01 per- 


sonal services. 


Total personal services obligations - - 
Deduct amount financed from perpen orders charged to 
object classes 08 and 09_- 5 


Travel 
Transportation of things... ...__. 


| 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1950 


66, 187 
63,825 | 
21, 211 | 


| 
42, 614 


year 1951 


145, 47 4 | 
117, 623 


72,014 


| Estims ite, fiscal) Estimate, fiscal 


year 1952 


| 


45, 609 | 


202, 761 
175, 597 
86, 728 


88, 869 





$199, 753, 010 | 


69, 178, 118 


Net 01 personal services (civilian) -................| 


Rents and utilities___...........__- aS Re Ea cia } 


Printing and reproduction oe 
Other contractual services_-.................-....-- 


IE CUT I ete ae pew | 


Equipment 
Taxes and assessments... -_-_-.-_-- ELIOT WEL OTE 


Total direct obligations. .................-.-.-.--- 


| 


130, 574, 892 
1, 514, 490 
3, 644, 890 

820, 000 


84, 900 | 
35, 456, 139 | 
177, 852, 847 
, 254, 7 


~ 627, 202, 695 
| 








~~ $386, 320, 779° 


159, 021, 139 
227, 299, 640 
3, 595, 416 
10, 803, 330 
1, - 136 


5, 000 

196, 110, 982 

2, 849, 448, 349 
3, 726, 676, 150 
1, 233, 235 


$584, 839, 048 
298, 042, 507 


286, 796, 541 
5, 459, 326 

7, 468, 544 

1, 348, 600 

1, 300, 000 

228, 132, 868 
2, 055, 674, 287 
6, 026, 408, 281 
3, 422, 553 





7, 016, 485, 238 





8, 616, 011, 000 





Represents personnel on a usage basis, to conform with green sheets. 
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Summary of direct obligations by projects 





Purpose of project 


Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal 


year 1950 


year 1951 


Estimate, fiscal 


year 1952 





Procurement and production 


Maintenance of mobilization facilities and 


industrial mobilization 


Cataloging and standardization - 


Procurement of ammunition 
Procurement of artillery 
Procurement of small arms 


Procurement of tanks and combat vehicles _- 
Procurement of other motor vehicles_*_____- 


Procurement of Army aircraft 


Maintenance and operation 


Preservation of Ordnance matériel ______.__- 


Preservation of ammunition 


Current expenses of the Ordnance Corps. _-_- 


Maintenance of Army aircraft 


Education and training 
Ordnance technical training 
Research and development 


$7, 158, 040, 000 








| 274, 902, 140 | 


1, 043, 909, 387 


1, 205, 822, 000 





175, 355, 574 | 
35, 263, 211 | 
61, 915, 338 | 

2, 368, 017 | 


783, 328, 968 
94, 897, 931 
161, 004, 688 
4, 677, 800 





931, 990, 000 
84, 453, 000 
181, 957, 000 
7, 422, 000 





3, 365, 543 | 
3, 365, 543 | 
56, 036, 900 | 





4, 966, 450 
4, 966, 450 


9, 886, 000 
9, 886, 000 
242, 263, 000 


171, 476, 000 | 
‘ 


Research and development 56, 036, 900 171, 476, 000 | 242, 263, 000 


~ 7,016, 485, 238 | 8, 616, 011, 000 
! 











Total direct obligations................-.-- | 627, 202, 695 





Status of estimated funds available for project orders 





| 
Amount in- 
cluded in 
columns 2and 
3 to be used 
in subsequent 
years 


(4) 


Net amount to 
be used in 
current year 
(columns 2 and 


3—4) 


Funds avail- 
able from 
prior years 


Amount avail- 
able in current 
year 


| 


(1) (2) (3) (5) 





Fiscal yaar 190: 
Number of permanent positions__----_- 
Average number of all employees-.-___- 


01 Personal services 
All other objects 





17, 913 24, 412 
17, 225 23, 475 


$56, 904, 008 $76, 334, 536 
28, 912, 409 90, 318, 128 
| 


85, 816, 417 166, 652, 664 


20, 624 
19, 489 | 


~ $64, 060, 426 | 
91, 605, 478 | 


21, 701 
21, 211 








$69, 178, 118 
27, 525, 059 





Total amount 


Fiscal year 1951: 
Number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees_---_--- 


155, 665, 904 | 96, 803, 177 














j 
56, 997 | 
45, 974 | 


$158, 318, 041. 
508, 894, 884 


23, 235 
18, 505 


$64, O10, 426 
91, 605, 478 


155, 615, 904 


88, 890 
73, 078 


$253, 328, 754. 
1, 499, 457, 006 


1, 752, 785, 760 


55, 128 











O01 Personal services. ..............-... 


$159, 021, 139 
All other objects 


1, 082, 167, 600 


1, 241, 188, 739 





Total amount 667, 212, 925 





Fiscal year 1952: 
Number of permanent positions... __.- 
Average number of all employees_..___- 


01 Personal services 
All other objects 


57, 497 
45, 643 


$158, 318, 041 
508, 894, 884 


667, 212, 925 


40, 745 | 
36, 089 | 


100, 329 
86, 728 


$298, 042, 507 
1, 401, 004, 105 














$267, 120, 626 | $127, 396, 160 
1, 303, 058, 109 | 410, 948, 888 











Total amount 





1, 570, 178,735 | 538, 345, 048 1, 699, 046, 612 
| 





ANALYsIS oF 1952 BupGetr sy Prosgects AND ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. We will insert a table supplied the committee giving 
an analysis of the 1952 budget by object, project, and personal services. 
(The table is as follows:) 
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OVER-ALL REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. Of course, the table clearly shows, as your statement 
points out, that your over-all request is for $8.6 billion, for projects in 
the 100 series, 400 series, 500 series, and 600 series. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mauon. I see General Simon is here. We are not going into 
the details of “Research and development” in this hearing, but we 
will take it all up later, as I understand it. However, some questions 
with respect to “Research and development” will inevitably come 
into our discussion as we proceed today. 

Looking at this table, project 110 is relatively small, and the same 
is true as to project 111. 

We get into the larger items under project 120. 

Then, of course, the very largest item is ‘Procurement of tanks 
and combat vehicles,’ which is under project 133. 


SUMMARY BY PrRoJectT AND ACTIVITY 


We will insert before taking up project 110, a summary by project 
and activity of personnel services and total amounts. 
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MAINTENANCE OF MOBILIZATION FAcILITIES 
AND INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


You have already given us a very brief statement on “Maintenance 
of mobilization facilities and industrial mobilization.”” We will turn 
to pages 1208, 1209, 1210, 1211, and 1212, and we see further informa- 
tion with respect to this budget requirement for $44,332,000. 

That is a relatively small item, as compared to some of the other 
items in the ordnance request, but of course it is no small item in itself; 
$44 million is still a considerable sum of money. 

Will you tell us more about that requirement? As you know, we 
have placed into operation a number of stand-by plants, and we have 
some others in a better degree of readiness and so forth. 


SUMMARY DATA 


We will insert pages 1210 and 1211 at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Project 110—Maintenance of mobilization facilities and industrial 


mobilization 
planning 





Actual, fiscal 
year 1950 


Estimate, fiscal 
year 1951 


Estimate, fiscal 
year 1952 
Supporting data 





Man- 
years 


Posi- 
tions 


Posi- | Man- 


tions years 


Man- 
years 


Posi- 
tions 





4,281 | ERY 6, 007 | 5,300 | 


3, 383 
734 


Personal services, total 5, 502 


4, 331 
1,171 


5, 290 


4, 164 
1, 126 





Technical services 


3, 518 
Army areas 


763 | 





4,621 | 4,435 | 


1,386 | 874 








$14, 260, 746 | 


$18, 051, 291 
11, 837, 325 | 


$18, 557, 140 


Transportation of things -- 
Rents and utilities __- ia 
Printing and reproduction 


Other contractual services... .---- 


Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


2) 493) 421 | 
223, 734 | 
225, 590 | 
50, 000 | 
19, 900 | 

21, 849, 867 | 

4, 461, 408 | 

3, 527, 156 | 

0 i 





15, 141, 206 
2, 910, 085 
297, 652 
355, 579 
26, 900 


0 

76, 915, 794 
5, 706, 758 
6, 090, 925 
153, 880 





14, 618, 940 
3, 938, 200 
268, 594 
193, 359 
38, 600 


0 

18, 475, 742 
3, 339, 620 
3, 323, 425 
135, 520 
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Status of estimated funds avilable for project orders 





(lL) 


| | 
| | 
Funds avail- 
able from 


prior years 


(2) 


Amount avail- 
able in current 
year 


(3) 


Amount in- 
cluded in 


3 to be used 
years 
(4) 


jcolumns 2 and 


in subsequent 


Net amount to 
used in 


current year 
cae and 
—4 


(5) 





Fiscal year 1950: 


Number of permanent positions... ____. 
Average number of all employees______. 


01 Personal services 
All other objects 


Total amount 


Fiscal year 1951: 
Number of permanent positions... 


Average number of all employees. SAE 


01 Personal services 
All other objects... .._- cociwe 


Total amount 
Fiscal year 1952: 
Number of permanent positions -. 
Average number of all employees 


01 Personal services................. 
All other objects _......_- 


Total. amount_. 
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| 
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“"] 
] 
fn 





| 
| 
176 | 
169 | 


416 
400 


290 
279 


302 
290 








$615, 500 
953, 240 


$1, 448, 400 
331, 980 


, 


$1, 010, 259 
170, 000 


$1, 053, 641 
1, 115, 220 





1, 568, 740 


1, 780, 380 


1, 180, 259 





2, 168, 861 








317 
272 





820 
703 


433 


372 


704 
603 








$1, 010, 259° 
170, 000 





$2, 636, 250 
1, 212, 493 


$1, 382, 364 


$2, 264, 145 
802, 493 





1, _1, 180, 259 | 


3, 848, 743 





1, 962, 364 


3, 066, 638 





330 
370 





37 
35 





58 
55 


359 
350 








$1, 382, 364 | 
=| "580% 000 | 


$131, 250 
56, 000 


$218, 614 
76, 000 


$1, 295, 000 
560, 000 








| 1, 962, 364 


187, 250 


204, 614 





1, 855, 000 
| 





Will you discuss project 110, General. 


General Forp. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Manon. Do not try to answer all the questions, if you have 
people here who are better able to answer. 


General Forp. Mr. 
by. 


Mr. Manon. All right. 


Chairman, we have not only the witnesses 
in the room here but also additional experts in particular fields standing 


General Forp. In general under project 110 the estimate is con- 


siderably less than it was during the present fiscal year. 
because we are getting more and more into production. 


That is 
We still, 


however, have several of our stand-by plants which we have not 
reactivated, and the present program will not call for their reactiva- 
tion, or at least not 100 percent. Even at those plants which have 
been only partially reactivated, there is a maintenance requirement 
for such plants including our arsenals. 

Under the present conditions it appears to us that we must go one 
step further than in the last 5 years in putting these plants in a better 
state of maintenance, especially on those not activiated but which 
we might have to activate in the event we get into an all-out war. 


INSPECTION GAGE PROGRAM 


In the field of manufacturing aids, such as gages, we always have a 
requirement for being ahead of the job, with the idea again of having 
adequate inspection gages in case of all-out production. 

Mr. M AHON. More specifically, what do you mean when you use the 
word ‘“‘gages” and “‘production gages” and so forth? 
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General Forp. Primarily, sir, this is what we call final-inspection 
gages. All of our inspectors located in industrial plants producing 
ordnance matériel must have what we term “final-inspection gages”’ for 
the checking and acceptance of ordnance matériel, to determine that 
the matériel meets the requirements of drawings and specifications and 
so forth. 

Gages by and large, very much like machine tools, are long lead-time 
items for acquisition. As a part of our industrial mobilization we 
should have gages, sets of gages, available for an all-out production. 
Part of the estimate under this project 110 will permit a continuation 
of that program. 

- Mr. Manon. I still do not understand what you mean by gages. 
Will you start that again? 

General Forp. A gage, sir, is an instrument of measurement. 
There are many, many different types of gages. There are gages in 
the category of Johanson blocks, with variations of an inch, to a 
foot. We can build up a length for measurement, which is extremely 
accurate. That is one type of gage. The type of gage we see most 
often is the so-called snap gage. 

Then, with modern improvements today we have gages on the 
order of profile gages, where we make use of electronics and optics. 
We can place a projectile in the fixture of the gage and, by means of 
electronics and optics, are able to check that projectile in its dimen- 
sions many places simultaneously. That represents modern improve- 
ment in gages. 

These gages must be in the hands of our Government ordnance 
inspectors in contractors’ plants to be sure that the product coming 
off the machines is within the dimensional requirements of the draw- 
ings and specifications. 

Mr. Manon. What do gages have to do with this request for $40 
million for the Technical Service and $3 million for the Army areas? 

General Forp. Under category II, sir, on page 1209, under the 
heading of “Machine tools and production equipment”’ this small 
item of gages occurs under that project. 


INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


Mr. Manon. Under category III what would you say as to the 
$25,535,000? 

General Forp. Sir, that is required under programs in which we 
do not have contracts—that is, going production on items of ordnance 
matériel where it is, however, appropriate—and we consider it 
essential to have facilities with a background of considerable 
planning, even to the extent of setting up pilot lines. Generally, 
this will apply to a new item of ordnance equipment, where we are 
not yet ready to get into production. 

I indicated in my opening statement the item of the M-1 rifle. 
We have not produced any M-1 rifles since World War II, and this 
item is a good example of the requirement for industrial preparedness 
funds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS STUDIES 


General Forp. As a part of a long-range industrial preparedness 
program, the first step is to get a facility tooled up with the equip- 
ment and, again, gages, so that as orders become necessary and as 
our stocks become more depleted we then have the advantage of a 
facility which will be ready in a shorter time to get into production. 

Mr. Manon. Under categories IT and III you propose to continue 
the type of thing you have been doing under the fiscal year 1951 
program? 

General Forp. Yes, sir; to a lesser degree. 

Mr. Manon. Except to a lesser degree. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PLANNING WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. Category IV is ‘Planning within the Department of 
Defense.”” You say: 


It is planned to use these funds to accelerate mobilization planning as it affects 
the determination of requirements and planning at ordnance installations and the 


14 ordnance district offices. 


Mr. Manon. That takes us through project 110. Mr. Sheppard, 
do you have any questions on project 110? 


ARMING OF OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. In the estimate you have given the chairman, in, 
response to his interrogation, is there anything in your small-arms 
program that takes into consideration the arming of associate member 
nations of the Atlantic Pact? 

General Forp. Not in this program, sir; not in this budget. That 
comes under the mutual defense assistance program. While we do 
not have any specific detailed requirements at this time for the next 
mutual defense assistance program, that will be worked up as that 
program is developed. 

Mr. SHeprarp. It is obvious that they would call upon you to 
supply any arms which were adjudicated under that type of operation. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. They have to get them, whenever the request is 
handed down, out of your inventory, if you have an inventory, or else 
you would have to fabricate them. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. In many arms today we will have to go 
into fabrication. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is assumed, though, there is not presently in 
this budget whatever is required, and when that order does come 
down it will have a decided influence upon your operation both as 
to your expansion program and as to the materials that go into basic 
production? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. When we schedule our ordnance equip- 
ment into production we take into account all programs. The 
vehicles, tanks, and other equipment required by the Marine Corps, 
as well as such types of equipment required under the mutual defense 
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assistance program, are all considered. That is all developed into 
one schedule from the standpoint of production. 

Mr. Suepparp. Further along in the justifications is there presented 
another page or pages which will have to do with other types of small 
arms, aside from those you have already referred to? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. Under project 132 we go into more details. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then I will not inquire into that, because that is 
coming along later. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. No further questions at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Riney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. River. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber. 


NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taser. How many do you have actually on the roll in this 
set-up at the moment, and tell me as of what day it is, for project 110? 

Major Watrer. Project 110, at the end of April, 5,994 people. 

Mr. Taper. Is that up or down as of today? 

Major Waurer. It is gradually building up, sir, on an average of 
about 300 or 400 per month. In 1952 we are transferring one element 
out, sir, going to page 510, and the program will drop down slightly. 


CONTRACT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Do you let a good deal of this planning operation to 
contract? 

General CumminaGs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What part of it do you let to contract; simply the 
supplying of materials? 

General Cummings. Principally the industry preparedness meas- 
ures such as the one General Ford mentioned on the M-1 rifle. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that done on an individual basis, or is it done on 
a collective representative basis of the industry? 

General Cumminocs. In this particular case there were quite some 
few facilities surveyed, and all were given an opportunity in the 
negotiations for the M-1 rifle, sir. That is customary in all the 
projects. 

Mr. Suepparp. Nothing further, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all. 

Mr. Manon. Any questions on project 110, Mr. Scrivner? 


FACILITIES FOR PRODUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. Two or three things disturb me in this presentation. 

First we have the picture of having had a peak plant capacity of 
123,000 M-1’s per month during World War If. What happened to 
those plants and that equipment so that we do not have those now 
available and have to take up a tooling program? 
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General Forp. I mentioned that figure, Mr. Scrivner, as being the 
peak production month at the Springfield Armory. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. 

General Forp. That was all they did. That was the complete 
output of the armory during that period. Since World War II the 
armory has been engaged to a rather small degree in the manufacture 
of small parts for rifles and machine guns, particularly in the con- 
version program, of providing the newer type .50-caliber machine gun 
for the Air Force. The armory is engaged today, using much of the 
equipment that was put in there for the M-1 rifle, in making parts 
for the M-—1 rifle and making the necessary components to convert a 
World War IT .50-caliber machine gun to the newer type. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you had somebody making those .50-caliber 
machine guns during the World War, did you not? 

General Forp. Yes, sir; we had many commercial facilities making 
.50-caliber machine guns. General Motors had several plants making 
those weapons. They all went out of existence at the end of the war. 

Mr. Scrivner. That still does not give me a very complete picture 
of what happened to all your installations, tools and dies and all of 
that, which go to make up the M—1 which you want to install and tool 
up for again. 

General Forp. The tools, dies, and fixtures are being used in the 
Springfield Armory in the manufacture of spare parts for the M-1 
rifle today. That is on an increasing tempo. The M~1 rifle was not 
made to any extent outside of the armory during World War II. 


DISPOSITION OF WORLD WAR II M-1 


Mr. Scrivner. As yet I do not have a very satisfactory picture of 


our M-1 inventory at the end of World War II, and what happened to 
them. You must have had a considerable number, up in the millions. 

General Forp. During World War II, as I recall it, we made 3% 
million M-—1 rifles. 

General Reever. Of which you have no idea how many were 
lend-lease? 

General Forp. We fought all during the war with the rifle and 
delivered a certain number under the lend-lease program. 

General Reever. Every rifle which was in any kind of shape at all 
was shipped back from overseas. 

General Forp. We retained all the M-—1 rifles. We did not dispose 
of any of them in the surplus or excess category. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I understood. I know from practical 
experience and personal experience how close an inventory check is 
kept on rifles. The Ordnance Corps should know where every rifle 
went and what happened to it and what its final disposition was. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. I think we have good figures on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was just trying to get part of the picture, because 
it still just does not seem logical that with what we had we would be 
faced with the same thing again. j 

General Krrx. General Ford, we can prepare that record. 

General Forp. Yes. The same information can be furnished. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is not quite as disturbing to me as the 
fact that we find ourselves face to face with at least the talk of another 
war. We are going into it with a World War II weapon. I under- 
stood some way or another that there had been some rather advanced 
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weapons designed, and that we had spent a lot of money on research 
and development and whatnot on the new light weapons for infantry. 
Yet here we are with a request to go into production on a World 
War II rifle instead of a new one. 

General Forv. We do, sir, have a research and development 
program on lighter weapons for the Infantry. That is a complete 
family of weapons, rifles, pistols, machine guns, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the boy who has to carry it is interested 
in a lighter rifle right now. He is not worried so much about the 
pistol and whatnot. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. As I got the figures, you have some supplies, 
around 12 to 15 times as much ordnance equipment in storage as you 
have in the hands of the troops? 

General Forp. About 5. 

Mr. Scrivner. About 5 times. That seems to be a wide margin. 
There may be some reason for it. 

General Forp. We do have equipment, Mr. Scrivner, that is 
obsolete or approaching the obsolete class. We are not disposing of 
that equipment as of this time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. Manon. We proceed now to a relatively small item, project 
111, in which you are requesting $566,000 for cataloging and stand- 
ardization. That is to carry on a program which you have had in 
operation for some time, is it not, General Ford? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And you are going to carry it on at about the same 
level? 

General Forp. It will be at a lesser level. And in fiscal 1951, 
which is shown on page 1213, we have $986,000. In fiscal 1952 our 
estimate is for $566,000. 

PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. What are your personnel figures in connection with 
that item? 

Colonel Perman. On project 111 there were, on April 30, 131 em- 
ployees on the roll. I would like to add to the statement presented 
by the Ordnance on project 110, that figure of 6,000 which was given 
represents the technical service requirements; there is an additional 
1,262 personnel employed on that project in the Army area, which is 
a total of 7,256 personnel on the 30th of April, in project 110. 

Mr. Taser. How many? 

Colonel Perman. A total of 7,256 under project 110—1,262 of 
personnel, Army area, and 5,994 in the technical services. 


COMPLETION OF PROJECT 


Mr. Manon. For cataloging and standardization, is it programed 
so as to fully complete it, or will it require a continuous expenditure? 
Colonel PerMAN. We feel the 1952 estimate is essential to complete 
the initial program. There will be a portion of that to be continued 
by constant maintenance of the cataloging as they have at this time. 
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With respect to the standardization portion of this, there should 
be a continuing program at about the same level. 


BREAKDOWN 


BY ACTIVITY 


Mr. Manon. Pages 1210 and 1211 have been placed in the record. 
We will also place page 1216 in the record. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


Cataloging (Munitions Board) and standardization 





Actual, fiscal 
year 1950 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1951 





; SUPPORTING DATA 
Personal services: == 
Total (Technical Service)_...........-- 


Total (Technical Service) -- 


Posi- 
tions 
34 


Man- 
years 
33 


Posi- 
tions 
1 


Man- 
years 
6S 


tions 
112 





$146, 850 


$320, 000 


108 man-years will be required to” carry the forego- 
ing program. 
Travel 
This amount is required by the various establish- 
ments for travel in conducting the foregoing program. 
Printing and reproduction . _ 
This amount is required for printing and Teproduc- 
tion incident to carrying out the foregoing program. 
Other contractual services- y 
Continues the contractual services with the com- 
mercial cataloging firms. 
Supplies and materials_. : 
This amount is nece: ssary ‘to ‘procure supplies and 
materials incident to carrying on the foregoing pro- 
gram. 
08 Equipment 
This amount is required principally to procure ma- 
chines and equipment to carry on the foregoing pro- 
gram. 


10, 000 27, 000 














OBLIGATIONS AND COMMITMENTS 


Mr. SHepparD. What is your total unexpended and unobligated 
ores as of the most recent date that you have? 

Mr. Srorery. I have those figures. We have obligated as of the 
end of April, $246,413. 

Mr. SuHepparp. No. 


My question is what is your unexpended bal- 
ance as of the most recent date? 


Mr. Srorry. There is available under project P—111 $486,000, and 


this amount is fully committed. 
purpose. 

Mr. SHepParD. What is the date? 

Mr. Srorey. The date is April 30. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Taser. Do you expect to obligate the rest of it? 

Mr. Storey. The record would indicate so. 

Mr. SHepparp. If you are going in to commitments you will throw 
my figures completely out. 

Mr. Storey. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. I did not ask for commitments. My question was 
what do you have unexpended as of the date you gave, and the 
answer was $486,000. Now if you are going to take the commitments 
out of the $486,000—— 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber asked for that. 


It is not available for any other 
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Mr. SHepparp. I know, but I want to get the answer, because this 
is pertinent to the answer that $486,000 is going to be unexpended. 
That will throw my figures out of balance. Will you pardon the in- 
terruption, Mr. Taber, because I want my figures to be correct. 

Mr. Srorey. I have not given the answer correctly. The unobli- 
gated balance would be $240,000; however, the full amount of $486,000 
is committed and not available for any other purpose. 

Mr. SHerparD. $240,000? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparD. The available, uncommitted, absolutely free of 
obligation as of the latest date; that was my question. 

Mr. Storey. I would have to answer ‘‘Zero.” 


EMPLOYMENT DATE 


Mr. Taser. How much personnel did you say you had for this 
project? 

Colonel PerMAn. On project 111 there were 131 personnel on 
April 30, 1951. 

Mr. Taser. That includes the whole project? 

Colonel PermMan. It does, yes; they are all in the technical services. 

Mr. Taser. That is more than you were figuring on for 1952, 
was it not? 

Colonel Perman. There is a slight reduction. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner, any questions on project 111? 


ACCURACY OF 1951 AND 1952 BUDGETS 


Mr. Scrivner. Just to get a few items cleared up here: The request 
for 1951 was $986,000. Naturally we assumed that is what you 
would need, from your statement, for the cataloging and standardiza- 
tion. The information was furnished us showing you obligated as 
of April 20, $246,413. Further answer disclosed you had $239,000 
unobligated as of April 30, but that all the $239,000 had been com- 
mitted for some program, which leaves in bookkeeping somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $500,000. What was that $500,000 used for? 

Mr. Storny. The $500,000 has been reprogramed for the procure- 
ment of ammunition and I think for the guided missiles. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, vou had overestimated your require- 
ment for this project a half million dollars in fiscal 1951. How much 
overestimate have you got for 1952? 

General Forp. Our 1952 estimate is based upon the best forecast we 
can make, Mr. Scrivner, of the job on cataloging that we will have 
during the coming fiscal year. The program did not move as fast 
as we had anticipated in the fiscal year 1951; and I believe it was 
estimated about a year ago that we would be able essentially to clean 
up the program in 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but that is practically a 50-percent mistake 
in calculation, and how do we know you are not going to make at 
least that much mistake, overestimate for 1952? 

General Forp. It has been a program where we had to build up 
personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have been building personnel in cataloging 
ever since the war. 





General Forp. But with priorities that have to be given to much 
more urgent projects such as the support in Korea and the procure- 
ment program; and, tying the program in with all other agencies, it 
has not been possible to move as fast as was anticipated over a year 
ago. During the past year we have had many other programs that 
have had much higher priority. 

Mr. ScrivNER Ginterposing). I understand that you have been on 
requests for other high priority programs, but it is disturbing to run 
into a situation like this. You needed more money for guided missiles, 
and there was no question about getting it, because every request 
made after Korea, as far as I know, was given to you. 

Mr. Storey. That is correct. 


REPROGRAMING OF 1951 FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. It is disturbing to me to see this, and if you did 
not want to put it on cataloging you could have left it alone and 
made your showing here with the reasons for it. 

How many other projects are there where requests were made for 
1951, fully granted, where there have been funds taken and not used 
for those projects and transferred to something else? 

Mr. Srorey. We have transferred some from acceleration of 
production. 

Mr. Scrivner. Another project? 

Mr. Srorey. That is not a project. It is a $25,000,000 item, for 
speeding up production. And in March and April $20,000,000 was 
reprogramed. 

Mr. Scrivner. You must have told the committee you needed 
$25,000,000 for acceleration of production? 

Mr. Srorey. That is true. The acceleration of production was re- 
quired; and in April tanks and vehicles began to be in short supply, 
and some of such funds were placed there. It was a reprograming from 
this blanket account into a special account. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that all? 

Mr. Storey. No. We have had other transfers since the prepara- 
tion of this budget. 

I would like to put in the record a full statement on reprograming, 
Mr. Scrivner. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Reprograming of fiscal year 1951 funds since the submission of fiscal year 1952 
estimates as of June 18, 1951 





} 
Project 
nonber Amount 





111 | Cataloging and standardization —$500, 000 
120 | Procurement of ammunition 1 +300, 000 
131 | Procurement of artillery —30, 754, 677 
132 | Procurement of small arms +1, 184, 628 
133 +16, 216, 618 
134 | Procurement of other motor vehicles___.....- vd +35, 682, 115 
Procurement of Army aircraft 
Preservation of ordnance matériel . 
Preservation of ammunition 
Current expenses of the Ordnance Corps 
Army training aids 











1 Previous reprograming to and from P-120, ‘‘ Procurement of ammunition,’”’ was reflected prior to the 
time the fiscal year 1952 budget estimate was submitted to the Congress, 
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Mr. Scrivner. I can realize that under the pressure of things you 
had to work pretty fast te make up the request, but on the other 
hand we sit on this side of the table with limited assistance, and we 
are compelled to take your statements as gospel, to accept them as 
such. We face the same problem, when it comes to make up esti- 
mates, and it is disturbing. 

General Forp. We have been, I am sure you realize, Mr. Scrivner, 
in a very critical period during the past fiscal year. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand that. 

General Forp. And we have been in some critical situations in the 
field of ammunition particularly. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not recall your request for ammunition last 
year but it was a tremendous sum. 

General Forp. It was, yes; the bulk of it being in the second sup- 
plemental. 

Mr. Scrivner. It just makes me wonder about statements we have 
in the justifications. 

General Forp. Percentagewise I think it is a very, very small 
portion of the appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but the point is it was $20,000,000 or $30,000,- 
000, which is not a small sum. 

General Forp. No, it is not a small sum, but it is a small percentage 
of the appropriation for that last year. 

Mr. Manon. Do you admit that you asked the committee for 
funds for the current fiscal year 1951 which were not needed for the 
purpose for which you requested them? 


BASIS FOR EFFECTING TRANSFERS 


Mr. Storey. Essentially so. I would like to say that in the request 
for the third supplemental to this committee we did say we had to 
rebalance our program and we indicated, stated definitely, that we 
had to move out on urgent ammunition and other procurement. 
To get ammunition we had to obligate dollars, and such funds were 
from funds, the expenditures of which would not have to be made 
until a later date, 

And in a large program of this kind, balancing during the fiscal year 
is necessary, of course. 

The amounts have been small. They have been authorized by 
the Chief of Ordnance specifically. We run our books and records 
as accurately as we possibly can. Transfers were not made without 
regard to the reaction of the committee. We are very alert to that. 
The chairmen of this committee have often referred to it. We have 
given a full record of what has been done. We go to the General 
Staff for approval, if there is doubt about the ability or the wisdom 
of doing it at the Chief of Ordnance level. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would have felt very much different if at the very 
outset of the presentation of project No. 111, when you were first 
asked for a statement of obligations and you stated you had obligated 
$246,000, if you had stated that at the very outset, and had said 
last year you asked for $986,000, and had said we did not use it for 
this program. We transferred $500,000 to another program and 
therefore ‘we only had left $486,000 for obligation to this program. 
I would have felt very different. But it was brought out by question- 
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ing, and to my way of looking at it, that is not the proper method to 
present these matters to this committee. 

Mr. Srorey. Mr. Scrivner, the preparation of this estimate started 
out in February, and the figures were frozen because there were 
many, many changes. This book was published on April 25, and | 
know that they were frozen at the beginning, in January, prior to the 
time the transfers had taken place. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you said, did you not, that you knew the 
are had been made at that time. I think you should have 
told us 

General Decker. It is believed perfectly within the balancing, 
normal expectations, that we will have to have transfers. We make 
the estimates as best we can. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that perfectly. 


PRIORITIES ASSIGNED FOR TRANSFERS OF FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Were any funds which were transferred, transferred 
from a project where you could have advantageously used the money 
but the requirements were more urgent elsewhere? That was my 
first understanding of why the transfers were made, but you did not 
indicate that in your statement. 

Mr. Storey. When you operate on a priority basis, as we have this 
year, I think you have got to use money for the highest priority ; 
and it was to get out of a bad spot where ammunition was short 
that the transfer was made from the cataloging project to the pro- 
curement of ammunition. 

Mr. Manon. But you told me, rather I asked you, do you admit 
that you have asked for money you would not “have required for 
this purpose, and as I recall, you answered yes. 

Mr. Storey. I misunderstood the question. 

Mr. Manon. Are you indicating that you had requested funds 
that actually were not needed for this project? Is that correct? 

Mr. Srorry. No. I misunderstood your question. The answer 
intended was that we had requested funds for this purpose and later on 
a higher priority project arose which required reprograming of funds 
to that priority project. 

Mr. Manon. If you had used the entire $986,000 for the purposes 
required under project 111, would you have had to request less money 
in fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Storey. We would have, yes. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think your statements are quite clear, and 
when you look at your remarks, you will be able to see whether they 
were at that time. 

If there are no further questions, after lunch we will take up the next 
project, which is 120, a very large item. 


PROCUREMENT OF AMMUNITION ° 


Mr. Manon. We will now turn to tab 19, page 1217, of the justifi- 
cations, and give consideration to Project 120, Procurement of 
Ammunition. 

It may be that much of your testimony will have to be off the record, 
but whatever can properly be placed on the record you will place 
there, of course. 
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You are requesting $1.3 billion in fiscal 1952 as contrasted with 
$2.2 billion in fiscal 1951 and $33 million in fiscal 1950. How does it 
happen, with the war going on in Korea, that your requirements are 
less in 1952 than they are in 1951? Of course, I realize you are not 
budgeting for ammunition now to be used in Korea, but is there any 
other explanation? 

General Forp. That is the primary explanation, Mr. Chairman, 
plus the ground rules and what I mentioned in my off the record 
statement earlier this morning. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I observe here a secret document which you have 
presented to the committee containing large numbers of items and 
specific details as to quantities, costs, etc. Will you, off the record, 
discuss this document? 

First, what is the personnel picture with respect to project 120? 
Does this include personnel? 

Major Watrer. The present usage is 9,836 people charged to 
project 120, as of April 30. 

Mr. Manon. Give us at this time, before we have the off-the-record 
discussion as to these items, what the personnel requirements are. 

We will insert in the record at this point page 1218 of the justifi- 
cations. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Status of estimated funds available for project orders 


| / Amount in- 


Ghided in | Net amount to 


| | 
| Funds avail- | Amount avail- columns 2and be used in 
Items | ablefrom | able in current 3 to be used | ,CUrrent year 
rior years | ei es ° ‘ S23 
| yom in subsequent} “ bes ye sod 
| 
} 


(2) | (3) (4) 


years 





Fiscal year 1950: 
3, 148 | 4, 164 
3, 027 | 4, 004 





Ol Perma OW Witsoe ccc kn seni sn snine ; $10, 127, 064 | $10, 037,532 | $13, 277, 264 | 
Iie I REIL Soin sic cce acu Guceves 17, 062, 639 | 12, 054, 240 17, 083, 246 


$6, 887, 332 
12, 033, 633 





Total amount | 27, 189, 703 | 


1, 772 


30, 360, 510 18, 920, 965 





Fiscal year 1951: 
Number of permanent positions__------ 5, 508 | 20, 301 17, 309 | 8, 500 
Average number of all employees Lu 3, 887 12, 214 6, 000 
01 Personal services. ._.......-- a Pk | $13, 227, 264 | $49, 853,785 | $42, 201, 049 | $20, 880, 000 
All other objects 17, 083, 246 | 634, 992,215 | 318,795,711 | 333, 279, 750 


Total amount | 30,310, 510 684, 846,000 | 360, 996, 760 | 354, 159, 750 





Fiscal year 1952: | 


Number of permanent positions_-_--.---- | 14, 107 | 16, 380 | 12, 959 | 17, 528 
Average number of all employees--.-.--- 12, 057 14, 000 11, 057 | 15, 000 








O) s Demee mar eintG eos o occanmacennian | $42, 201, 049 $49, 000, 000 | $38, 701, 049 | $52, 500, 000 
BEF Gee COs oc occ nvcascessusncee | 318, 795, 711 620, 000, 000 272, 045, 711 | 666, 750, 000 








| st ne cake 
ED MIE io sii cc enacimitinnastainte 360, 996, 760 669, 000,000 | 310, 746, 760 719, 250, 000 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Major Watrrr. The personnel requirement for fiscal year 1952 is 
16,380 positions or 14,000 man-years—a total of $49 million. In 1951 
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fiscal year the positions are 20,301 and 14,327 man-years and a total 
of $49,853,785—making a decrease in the positions required in 1952. 

Mr. Manon. Is that in project 120? 

Major Watrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you need so many people in the procurement 
of ammunition? 

Mr. Srorey. This is for the personnel engaged in actual manufac- 
ture at Government plants. 

Mr. Manon. Of course. That makes sense. 


COMPARISON OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND MANUFACTURING PERSONNEL 


Mr. Storey. These are people who actually ‘will load, assemble, 
package, and do everything with their hands to put out completed 
rounds of ammunition. 

Mr. Manon. What percentage of these people will actually work 
with their hands in connection with this as contrasted with people who 
sit at desks and manipulate figures and typewriters? 

Mr. Srorey. I would say generally throughout Ordnance we have 
80 percent who are called unclassified people—that is, people who are 
laborers and highly skilled mechanics working with their hands; 20 
percent of our people are what we call classified or supervisory Ord- 
nance personnel. 

In connection with a manufacturing project of this kind we have 
quite a few people who are classified but who still work with their 
hands. They might be shop foremen. 

General Forp. And inspectors. 

Mr. Srorey. The percentage who work with their hands would be 
higher than 80 percent for this project. 

Mr. Manon. How many people will you have on June 30, 1951, 
and how many people will you have on June 30, 1952, on an average, 
throughout the fiscal year 1952, under project 120? 

Major Wauter. We believe we will have approximately 10,500 on 
the rolls as of June 30, 1951, and in 1952, for the fiscal year, we plan 
to have 17,528 positions before the end of June 1952. 

Mr. Manon. In positions, you are speaking of bodies? 

Major Water. Or an equivalent of 14,000 man-years for fiscal 
year 1952. 


NECESSITY FOR INCREASED NUMBERS 


Mr. Manon. What is the necessity for the increase? 

Major Water. The growth of manufacturing within the various 
ammunition plants is the largest increase. 

Mr. Manon. Could you show how these people are dispersed in 
the various geographical locations, or job positions? Where are all 
these people? 

Mr. Storey. We can illustrate it from the map. Actually we have 
people at Frankford, shown here (indicating). 

Mr. Manon. That is Philadelphia? 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir. We have them at Picatinny; we have them 
at many of the stand-by plants—for instance: Radford, New River, 
Indiana Ordnance Works, Chevrolet Shell Plant, Lake City Arsenal, 
Sunflower Ordnance Works, Kansas Ordnance Works—— 

General Davis. Might I interrupt to say many of these plants are 
beginning now to be contractor operated instead of being operated 
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with civil-service personnel; but you will still have Government 
inspectors and similar personnel in those lines that will be civil-service 
employees at those plants. 

General Forp. I think also I have some figures here which would 
be of interest. At Picatinny Arsenal, which is 100 percent ammuni- 
tion, at the present time we have a strength of 6,269. At the peak 
of World War II, we had 17,643. That occurred in June 1942. 
I have the figures for all of the other arsenals. 

Mr. Manon. How many will you have at Picatinny during fiscal 
1952? 

General Forp. Not very many more. At the present time we have 
42,300 people at our seven manufacturing arsenals. 


EMPLOYMENT AT MANUFACTURING ARSENALS 


Mr. Manon. List those. 

General Forp. Frankford Arsenal, at the present time we have 
9,816 people, and at the peak strength in November 1942 they had 
21,448. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Forp. We have kept our arsenals partly as reserve capacity 
in case we get into an all-out war. One of our very important objec- 
tives in this program is to get industry tooled up and in production 
on important items of ordnance. 

At Picatinny Arsenal today, as noted above, we have 6,269; at the 
peak of the strength in June 1942 we had 17,643. 

At Rock Island Arsenal, today we have 5,642; we had a peak 
. strength of 17,417 in January of 1943. 

At Springfield Armory today we have 5,987; we had a peak strength 
of 14,926 in February of 1943. 

At Watertown Arsenal today we have 3,252; we had a peak strength 
of 9,686 in November of 1942. 

At Watervliet Arsenal we have 3,990; at the peak strength we had 
10,349 in November of 1942. 

At Detroit Arsenal today we have 7,344. We have taken the 
Chrysler figure for the peak strength of 7,500 in July 1943. 

That makes a total today in all seven manufacturing arsenals of 
42,300 as against a peak strength of 98,969 during World War II. 

Mr. Manon. And as against fiscal 1952 requirements of what? 

General Forp. About another 13,000. 

Mr. Manon. Running up to about 55,000? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How do you reconcile that with the figures the Major 
has given us with respect to 10,000 versus 14,000 in project 120? 

General Forp. I have given you the complete category of arsenals 
where we make everything from small items, small arms, up through 
the largest tanks and the largest guns. 

Mr. Manon. None of that has any relationship to the procurement 
of ammunition? 

General Forp. No, sir; just two arsenals—Picatinny and a certain 
percentage of Frankford. 

Mr. Manon. Where are these other people going to be employed 
in connection with the ammunition program? 
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Mr. Storey. We have a complete list of those by stations showing 
where the ammunition people will be employed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. As I understand it, that just relates to the part of 
the Ordnance employees who are engaged in producing ammunition; 
does it not? 

General Rexper. That is right. 

Mr. Taper. It does not relate to the part of them engaged in 
procuring and producing equipment or repairing equipment or any- 
thing of that character? 

General Forp. That is right. 

Mr. Taper. And that is the reason why those figures do not jibe 
with the figures you gave us as to the employment at these plants? 

General Forp. That is correct. 

General Davis. It could not be applied even for Picatinny Arsenal, 
although Picatinny Arsenal is entirely on ammunition activities. 
Picatinny is not limited to the production of ammunition. There 
would be research and development funds from P-610, as well as 
Navy, Air Force, and other funds, paying for personnel at Picatinny 
Arsenal, and in addition funds from P—120, which covers ammunition 
procurement and production. 

Mr. Taser. Reworking of ammunition would not come under 
procurement? 

General Davis. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. And that would be quite an item? 

General Davis. Yes, sir. That is under Project 420. 

Mr. Taner. We could not expect these figures to jibe with the 
over-all figures in Ordnance? 


General Davis. That is right, sir. 


AMMUNITION PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Manon. Now let us take an off-the-record look at this informa- 
tion about purchases. Will you run through some of the larger 
items and tell us about them? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. It is apparent that if a small percentage cut should 
be made in this $1.3 billion, a considerable saving could be made 
moneywise. Now that you are getting into rather large quantity 
production, is any real effort being made to reduce the cost of ammuni- 
tion? If you are going to save money, you have to save money in 
the large categories, and here is a large category. What would you 
say about that? 

General Forp. Ammunition is a volume item, and we are right 
now in an area of a high starting-up cost, as we are in other items of 
ordnance equipment. We hope—and certainly we pay the closest 
attention to it—to get these costs right down to the bare minimum, 
and we anticipate that our costs will come down with real quantity 
production. 

Part of our objective, however, is in the matter of getting a real 
production base for ordnance equipment. So it may mean in some 
cases that we are not going to get the most economical production 
and have a reserve capacity at the same time. 
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Mr. Manon. That makes sense. 

General Davis. I would like to amplify what General Ford said. 
During World War II, most of our facilities for manufacturing our 
metal components of ammunition—that is, projectiles, cartridge cases 
and the metal parts of fuses—were working around the clock. We 
are now very deliberately spreading our manufacture of these things 
on a one-shift basis. That gives us residual capacity in those plants 
which can be utilized if we need it. But you do not get as economical 
production as you do by going around the clock. I think eventually 
you will see a lot of these unit prices of ammunition coming down 
somewhat instead of staying up at these estimated figures. These 
are the best we can estimate now, but you have continually in com- 
petition with each other two elements: you have the element of in- 
creasing cost of materials and labor and things of that sort; on the other 
side, striking hard, so to speak, you have improvements in processes 
which contribute to lowering costs. At no time in my experience 
in the manufacture of ammunition, have we had so many far-reaching 
process improvements that are just about to be used on our lines, and 
they are going to have a marked effect on costs. I think while there is 
no hope of getting back on this scale of production to World War II 
prices for components, we are going to have them lower than they 
are in these estimates. It is inevitable. 

General Forp. There are, of course, some indications we already 
have had that there may be additional increases in the cost of materials 
which we must recognize; there may be additional increases in the 
cost of labor. 

Mr. Manon. Can you add anything to that, General? 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LEAD TO REDUCED COSTS 


General Stwon. Not from this viewpoint. From research and 
development, one of our primary objectives is to get a better product 
cheaper. Economy is the main objective of research and develop- 
ment, particularly in the one thing we have done during the past 
years. We greatly cut the price of certain antitank ammunition to 
the point where we can get two rounds for what one round previously 
cost. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, by research and development you 
have reduced the price of antitank ammunition? 

General Simon. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And you are constantly struggling to find ways to 
conserve critical and expensive materials? 

General Stwon. That is right. 

General Davis. Another thing to appreciate in ordnance production 
is that the production engineers have a real holiday in this ammunition 
business. When you cut 15 cents by some little improvement in the 
manufacture of a projectile that is in considerable quantity here in 
these estimates, that saving begins to run into money pretty fast. 

I think between General Ford and myself we have outlined here the 
most important contributing factors on ammunition costs. The 
greater part of our prices are not yet firm for the components, and price 
redeterminations will still come in as actual production is attained. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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EFFECT OF HOSTILITIES IN KOREA ON AMMUNITION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. If hostilities in Korea continue during fiscal 1952 at 
the same rate they have progressed in recent weeks, will you have 
additional ammunition requirements? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. So it will be necessary to reconsider your ammunition 
requirements at a later time in fiscal 1952? 

eneral Forp. It will. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) . 

General Forp. This is what we had to do, sir: We had to take into 
account our stocks on hand in figuring our ammunition requirements, 
obviously, so we had to figure the Korea consumption up to some 
arbitrary date. That is the reason for our statement in here that we 
had to consider the stocks as against the consumption today in Korea. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Forp. But budgetwise we would have to have additional 
funds to support the consumption in Korea during fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Forp. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I tell you about this off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rixey. I imagine this should be off the record, General. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. That clears up those points 
for me. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 


STORAGE FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. Aside from the perfection of your chemicals and 
various and sundry other compositions which go into your manu- 
facturing process, the degree of care that you take in your storage 
facilities is also an important factor; is it not? 

General Forp. It is very important, sir. Many of our ammunition 
depots, I believe you know, sir, are out in the West, where the altitude 
is high and the moisture is very low. That is good storage for 
ammunition. 

Mr. SHepparpb. As a matter of interest, insofar as the climatic con- 
ditions prevail, what geographical area of the country do you find 
lends itself to the longevity of munitions storage as such? 

General Forp. We have a map here, if you want to refer to it, 
General Kirk. 

General Kirx. At the time we started to put this ammunition and 
other material in storage, a rather intensive study of the country was 
made as to the ‘‘dew point’’ condition in various sections, and it was 
determined that the best conditions exist around Pueblo, Colo., and 
in the plateau region, as far as protection from dew point or atmos- 
pheric corrosion from moisture is concerned, and also freedom from 
industrial gases, that produce certain corrosive agents. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Was that the result of that investigation turned 
over to the Navy, when that controversy pertaining to the possible 
longevity of Hawthorne was under consideration? 





General Kirx. Army ordnance always maintains close liaison with 
the Navy. 


Mr. SHeppParp. In other words, you were working together even at 
that time? 

General Krrx. Yes, sir. That study was primarily required as a 
result of the storage problem of the large quantity of ammunition 
that came back from overseas after exposure on beaches, and so on. 

Mr. SHepparp. My inquiry is not directed to the roll-back material. 

General Krrx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Because there are too many factors from the pre- 
servative quality. Iam talking about the straight continental United 
States storage capacity, where you have the greatest longevity and 
preservation of ammunition so far as climatic conditions are con- 
cerned. 

General Kirk. So far as ammunition available to the Ordnance 
Corps is concerned, Pueblo, Colo., which is our largest ammunition 
storage area, is considered ideal. 

Tooele, in Utah, is almost equal. 

Ogden, which is not so large, is good. 

Sioux in Nebraska is excellent. So is Black Hills. So is Umatilla in 
the more or less desert region in Oregon. It has a very dry climate. 

Sierra, in California, 65 miles from Reno near Donner Pass, called 
“The land of never sweat.”’ It is very dry there. It is, we consider, 
one of the best storage places. 

Moisture conditions exist along the east coast and the South. If 
ammunition is in good condition when it is put in storage, and properly 
protected, it stands up well. Ammunition properly sealed in packages 
in storage starrds up well, but there is deterioration of items not sealed, 
which is more noticeable in humid regions than in the Middle West. 


DEHUMIDIFICATION PROCESSES APPLIED 


Mr. Sueprparp. How much of a part does humidity play in your 
analysis of the conditions with which you have to deal? How much 
of a degree does humidity apply to the area, as to the end result? 

General Kirx. As I remember it, 30 percent relative humidity is 
considered ideal relative humidity. You do not want it too dry, or 
else leather and wood and things like that suffer somewhat in stor- 
age—30 percent up to 40 and down not below 20. 

Mr, Suepparp. In any depots which you are utilizing for storage 
purposes do you have to apply the dehumidification apparatus? 

General Krrx. In tank storage farms for combat items we are 
applying dehumidification processes, for certain limited storage that 
we have. Frankly, it is a very small amount. 

In the new warehouse we are putting in under this new project for 
fire control and other special items of ordnance, we hope to apply the 
dehumidificat‘on processes, on account of the value of the materials 
stored, and the fact that it is cheaper in these cases to make the climate 
and keep the materials from rusting than it is to build new warehouses 
at different locations, where there is no force or manpower. We have 
a good deal of difficulty getting manpower in places like Tooele, Uma- 
tilla, and Sierra. Pueblo is pretty good, but Sioux and Black Hills 
are extremely difficult. You cannot do much without manpower, 
even with a good climate. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Have you changed your minds on the new approach 
to warehouses, where you will have to have money to take care of the 
humidity aspect? 

General Kirk. The warehousing has been in our plans. We hope 
to do that but the warehousing is rather limited. We have to take 
care of the back-up to the ports in such places as Benicia, and the 
warehouses for the larger storage near manufacturing centers, in 
order to receive the impact of new manufacture when most items can 
be preserved fairly well by ordinary packages; and also protecting 
the back-up for the New York port at Raritan. Also backing up 
the New Orleans Port we have certain increase of warehouses at 
Anniston. 

PACKAGING STUDIES 


Mr. SHepparp. When you put your material in the original pack- 
age, particularly in the highly sensitive categories, do you put them 
into hermetically sealed containers? 

General Kirk. Packaging study has been extensive in the Ordnance 
Corps, and to the extent possible we are using hermetically sealed 
containers. If we do not use hermetically sealed containers we use 
containers with rust-inhibiting preservatives for item protection 
within the shipping container. 

On spare parts and smaller items, they are either protected by a 
plastic compound or a grease that is an hermetic seal itself, and then 
wrapped in packaging that protects it. In the small arms ammuni- 
tion we hermetically seal containers. Once they are properly packed 
we can say that deterioration is not very great. On those items from 
the rollback, which have broken containers we have experienced 
deterioration unless corrective maintenance is effected. 


Mr. SHepparpD. Take the small arms. That is what we are inquir- 
ing into at this point, are we not, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. All ammunition at this point. 

Mr. Suepparp. As it applies to the small arms category. 

General Kirk. The small arms ammunition category, or the 
small arms themselves? 


LOSS OF AMMUNITION BY DETERIORATION 


Mr. SuepparD. I am talking about the ammunition. What has 
been the percentage of absolute disintegration in any one year which 
you have knowledge of? In other words, what percentage of your 
inventory would go into a status beyond the point of rehabilitation? 
Let us put it that way. 

General Kirk. Small arms ammunition? 

Mr. Suepparp. Any ammunition, whether small arms or otherwise, 
that falls within the scope of your function. 

General Kirx. The amount of ammunition that has been disposed 
of due to deterioration has been largely those types of ammunition 
that have been ruined by exposure on the beach and have been 
discovered on inspection in depots. 

Mr. SuepparD. I am talking about the material which is manufac- 
tured and put straight in the warehouse for use, and am not considering 
the roll-back, because your hazard in the roll-back is an impossible 
factor to consider. 
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General Kirx. It would be difficult to separate that from the 
spoiled material from overseas return, and those actually due to.poor 
storage. 

General Davis. I think I can make this generality for Mr. Sheppard, 
General. I think you could say that of the ammunition that has 
stayed in magazine storage within the continental limits of the United 
States, since manufacture during World War II, the amount that has 
spoiled, because of its packaging or the climate of the storage point, 
rather than from internal causes within the ammunition itself, would 
be negligible. 

Do you agree with that, General Ford? 

General Forp. Yes. . 

General Kirx. The cotton bags of artillery powder charges have 
deteriorated. 

General Davis. That was an emergency substitute in World War II 
and is an example of the internal causes I mentioned. I would say 
that losses in the ammunition that has stayed in our depots since 
manufacture, that could be attributed to poor packaging, would be 
inconsequential. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. Even if you put the substance in bags in hermeti- 
cally sealed containers you would still have disintegration. 

General Davis. That is where they have been stored. The so-called 
fiber container is an air-moisture type. I do not think we have lost 
any ammunition except from internal causes. 

General Kirx. On powder, the old powder we used in World War I 
was very susceptible to moisture absorption. The present powder 
stands up in storage very well. Our main trouble before was powder 
deterioration. We do not have that any more. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is a very nice report, when you can say you are 
losing to an almost negative extent. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, any questions on project 120? 


AVERAGE PROCUREMENT LEAD TIME 


Mr. Taser. I notice that your lead time is set up at 7 months on 
everything except two items. One of those is set up at 10 months and 
another at 6. 

How does it happen that the lead time on all those things comes out 
the same? 

General Davis. We have taken an average of 7 months as being 
a good one for ammunition. I think that is a good average, except 
for a few special items such as VT fuzes. 

Mr. Taper. You do not have to have 7 months to get out your 
.30 caliber carbine ammunition, do you? 

General Davis. What would you say, Colonel McCulla? 

Colonel McCutta. That is one of the very critical items, which 
we do have. 

Mr. Taser. But you do not have to have 7 months of lead time 
to produce that. 

Colonel McCuuia. That is our experience, Mr. Taber. We are 
having that. 

Mr. Taper. At the present time? 
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Colonel McCuuta. Yes, sir. We have placed contracts. I think 
some were in November; and we started negotiating in December. 
We have not gotten our first round out vet. Part of that was when 
they had to completely rehabilitate a building on the lease program, 
and we did not get into it until recently. 

Mr. Taser. But you would not expect that time to run now? 

General Forp. I think it would, Mr. Taber, if I might interject. 
When you consider that we have to go way back to the brass mill or 
the steel mill to get the orders placed for the rolled stock, and carry 
it through several stages before we can get it into our loading plant 
to load the round of ammunition, and when you consider it from the 
standpoint of lead time, the job ‘of getting the brass through all the 
different processes for the .30-caliber cartridge case, it is comparable 
with that required to make an artillery cartridge case. 

General Davis. A lead time of 7 months is presupposed on having 
production lines already in being. Actually it has been taking us 
much more time than that to get our projectile- and cartridge-case 
lines set up for production. 

Mr. Taser. The general just told us that was because they had 
to get the factories ready. 

Colonel McCunua. There is one phase of it, Mr. Taber, that I 
should mention: At the same time we were getting our plants set up 
we were also placing our orders for the components. We did have a 
very limited stock of components left over, and we set up the machines 
and ran those in. Utilizing all those, we cut down the time as much 
as possible. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I believe that is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


IMPROBABILITY OF ACTUAL PERFORMANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. General, what has been discussed both on and off 
the record convinces me that it was absolutely impossible for you to 
do what has been done in Korea. There is a war where you were 
plunged into it without as much as 24 hours of notice. You did not 
have any pipeline set up. You did not have your ammunition ready 
for immediate shipment. It had to be processed. You had to get 
it overseas. You had to get it into the hands of the troops. It was 
all done in far less time than would now be indicated it could be done. 

The statement is that we have shipped more now than we did in 
the first year of World War IT, when we had already started mobilizing 
and started the wheels rolling and everything else. I am just lost to 
understand how you did it. It could not be done, according to some 
of the stories we have been told here. 

General Forp. We had some stock, of course, in Japan. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but you had some stocks at the beginning 
of World War IT, also. 

General Forp. Within essentially a matter of hours after the 
emergency started in Korea we had started moving ammunition 
through the ports, and we moved it and had to move it very, very 
quickly. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think a very outstanding job was done. 
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General Forp. As the troops themselves went aboard ship they 
would carry their basic loads of ammunition right with them. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. That is one of the things 
that makes me wonder why you paint such a difficult picture on some 
of these other items. If it could be done at the outbreak of Korea, 
when you had absolutely no warning at all, now with some prepara- 
tion already under way and with pipelines already being reestab- 
lished I do not see why the picture seems to be so dark as to anything 
else that is coming up. 

General Forp. The ammunition, of course, that we were able to 
supply to Korea was in our depots and was in a serviceable ready-for- 
issue condition. 

With the appropriations that have been made available in fiscal 
year 1951 we have started the program of procurement of additional 
ammunition. And under the program objective it is necessary to 
continue that procurement to put us in a satisfactory position. 

On the matter of reorder lead time of 7 months, that is the average 
estimated figure, it is essentially the same lead time that we used, 
I am told, in World War II on reordering ammunition. 


OBLIGATIONS, TRANSFERS, AND FUNDS AVAILABLE, 1951 


Mr. Scrivner. As I have the figures here, the $2,279,000,000 
rovided in fiscal 1951, with the obligated amount of $1,481,405,969, 
eaves, after a rough calculation, somewhere in the neighborhood of 

$1,800,000,000 unobligated, plus—and there should be a plus of 
somewhere around $30 to $40 million transfer; is that right? 

Mr. Srorey. Of the total figure, $2,279,000,000, $1,481,000,000, 
was the obligated figure at the end of April, which shows roughly 
$800,000,000 unobligated rather than $1,800,000,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is $800,000,000? 

Mr. Storey. Yes; that is on that date, of course, not including 
obligations against the fourth supplemental which was appropriated 
later by the Congress, which is shown in the available funds figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. The $2,279,000,000 does not include that? 

Mr. Srorey. It does not include obligations against the fourth 
ne. Of course, it was not available to us as of the 30th of 

pril. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is the figure of the transfer money coming? 

Mr. Storey. Now that the fourth supplemental has been enacted, 
we have further reprogramed, and the differential now appears io 
P-133 and P-134. 

Mr. Scrivner. That may be perfectly plain to you but it is not to 
me. 

Mr. Storey. What I am saying is that this morning I referred to 
the transfer of about $30 or $40 million from P-430 and from the 
acceleration of production money. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Storey. And from P-111 for the procurement of ammunition 
and guided missiles. Subsequent to the transfers from these projects 
to procurement of ammunition, and when it appeared that the fourth 
supplemental would become law, but prior to the submission of this 
estimate, this money was reprogramed to tanks and vehicles under 
P-133 and P-134, 





Mr. Scrivner.,Can you put in the record a statement giving the 
dollar figures, and it should be a matter of pure mathematics, in- 
dicating you had so much in the fiscal year 1951 appropriation, a 
transfer of so much, so much received in the fourth supplemental 
and then after you got the fourth supplemental the transfers in- 
dicating what was left, so I can have some sort of information? 

General Forp. That will be done. 

(The matter requested follows:) 
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Mr. Manon. I may say for the record, at this point, that when we 
ot into the Korean War, representatives from the Department of 
efense came before the committee and said they were going to have 
to resort to varying techniques in order to get going on the high-prior- 
ity items and then later on we would be called upon to fill in the 
deficit. 

Mr. Scrivner. I his eg the other questions, since they relate to 
specific items, contained in the secret sheets, of which there is a very 
large sum set up for the purpose, should be off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


Turspay, JUNE 19, 1951. 

Mr. Sixes. The committee will come to order. Gentlemen, Mr. 
Taber has a question he wants to ask in connection with the table 
we were working on yesterday. Mr. Taber, you may proceed with 
the witness and complete whatever questions you had in mind. 


MATERIALS SHIPPED TO KOREA 


Mr. Taper. As to the caliber .30 and .50 items, as to the 105- 
millimeter recoilless items, as to the 60-millimeter mortar, the 81- 
millimeter mortar, as to the rockets, as to the 76-millimeter gun 
M1AC and M1A2, as to the 76-millimeter gun, as to the 90-millimeter 
gun, as to the 105-millimeter howitzer, as to the 155-millimeter how- 
itzer, as to the mines, I would like to have a schedule fer the use of 
the committee, showing what was sent to Korea as to the quantity 
of each of those items. I appreciate that it ought not go im the record. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Forp. There are three 90-millimeter guns in the program, 
Mr. Taber. Do you want to select one of them? 

Mr. Taser. I indicated them as I went along. I can go through 
it again. 

General Forp. No. I have them all marked, except as to any 
particular 90-millimeter gun. ‘There are three of them listed. 

Mr. Taser. There are three of them listed in a row. 

Mr. Manon. General Ford, you would be better able to select the 
one which is most significant. ' 

Mr. Taper. I do not care whether I have the last one or not, but I 
think there probably is none of that. 

General Forp. You should take the first one, Mr. Taber. That is 
the one we have in Korea. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. All right. Give me the first’ one. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. If you have it available I will take it right now. 

General Forp. We do not have that information here with us. 
We can get it by telephone and can certainly have it this afternoon, 
sir. (Note: Information requested was furnished the committee.) 
Mr. Sixes. Is there anything else, Mr. Taber? 
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Mr. Taser. Mr. Scrivner had the witness. 

Mr. Sixes. We have a statement by General Reeder which he is 
ready to present at this time, if you have finished with your question- 
ing, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. I have. 


STATEMENT OF PROCUREMENT PROBLEMS 


Mr. Sixes. General Reeder, I believe you have a statement on 
procurement which will touch on ammunition and other matters. 
Will you proceed with your statement. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT OF ARTILLERY 


Mr. Sixes. We are ready to take up project 131, “Procurement of 
artillery’? under ‘‘Ordnance service and supplies, Army.” 

Mr. Taser. Are we not going to get the answer to Mr. Scrivner’s 
question? 

Mr. Sixes. I am sorry, Mr. Scrivner. Will you state your question 
again, or ask the reporter to read it? 

Mr. Scrivner. They were going to show some figures, to do a little 
better job of explaining some of these items. 

General Forp. These are the tabulations we worked up last night. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you like to look those over, Mr. Scrivner, while 
we go on to another item? 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Sixes. Back to the procurement of artillery, in fiscal 1952 you 
are asking $255,335,000, which is contrasted with $398,000,000 in 
fiscal 1951 and $120,000,000 in fiscal 1950. 


NEW DESIGN WEAPONS 


Will you please tell us, General, what you plan to buy, making such 
parts of your testimony on or off the record as you think best, but 
giving us some comprehensive information for the benefit of the 
committee and telling us how much of this procurement is sufficiently 
modern to be usable for a number of years, and pointing out in what 
cases there is a necessity for buying this matériel for combat usage 
even though it still is patterned on old or obsolescent models. 

In other words, give us as complete a picture as you can in a rather 
brief time. 

General Forp. By and large, Mr. Chairman, all the. items under 
the category of artillery are our latest most modern designs of artillery 
equipment. We have antiaircraft weapons, such as the skysweeper, 
which is presently in production. We are programing additional 
skysweepers to meet the program objective. The same is also true 
in the case of our fire-control system for the larger antiaircraft 
artillery weapons. ' 

The number of items in our artillery category is not large. All 
the items are the most modern postwar designs of artillery. As I 
am sure you know, we had left over from World War II some very 
fine artillery. We are using that artillery today both in training and 
in combat. 
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We could go over the items on a detailed basis when we get into the 

















= i quantities. 
1On- Mr. Sixes. Tell me, if you can, the over-all percentage figures, to 
show how much of this request of $255,000,000 is for the new types, 
the skysweepers, fire-control systems, recoilless weapons, rocket 
launchers, and so, forth, as contrasted with the percentage of the older 
type, or let us say, the World War II weapons? 
a F General Foro. I would say, roughly, Mr. Chairman, that 95 per- 
a 4 cent of this entire artillery budget is for the postwar, new design 
; g weapons. 
Mr. Srxes. So as to give us modern artillery? 
General Forp. Very definitely. 
‘| Mr. Sixes. The skysweeper and the fire-control systems we have 
f been talking about for 2 years or more. Are these the same models 
at of we have been talking about previously, or have they been improved 
as we go along? 
ner’s General Forp. They are the same ones except for oy re gpa 
that come in as we get the bugs out in production, and based upon 
stion use by the troops and improvements recommended by them. We 
always encounter that kind of thing in the production of ordnance, 
little particularly where we get into production rather quickly. 
ight. MATERIAL REQUIRED FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 
while Mr. Sixes. Do you need all of this material to build up the security 
requirements of the country whether or not the Korean War 
you continues? : 
0 in General Forp. Yes; very definitely. 
Mr. Sixes. This does not take into consideration what may be 
used in the shooting war in Korea? 
General Forp. No, sir. 
General Krrx. After June 30, 1951. 
such ff General Forp. That is, after June 30. After these new types come 
but -F in they will be, of course, issued to the Army as quickly as they are 
ake produced. 
antly RECOILLESS WEAPONS 
i 4 Mr. Sixes. Apparently it has taken you a long time to get in 
4 genes’ use the recoilless weapon. People who have been coming 
«a back from service in Korea give it a very high appraisal; it is light 
in weight and has other characteristics extremely important under 
lie the particular conditions encountered in Korea. Yet you seem to be 
ery moving very slowly with the utilization of recoilless rifles. Either 
eper on or off the record would you want to comment on that? 
femal ’ General Forp. We have the 57 millimeter and the 75 millimeter, 
oo. i and they have been furnished since the beginning of operations. They 
craft if have been put into the hands of the Army as well as the Marines. 
; Mr. Sixes. How generally are they used? 
Al & General Forp. Very much so. We have issued large quantities of 
As I 5 ammunition for them. : ‘9 
very [| Mr. Sixes. What is your reaction to their serviceability, as to 
y and quality? 


General Forp. This should be off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


84328—51—pt. 2——37 
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Mr. Sixes. In your estimation do you feel you can replace artillery 
in the field in the so-called smaller calibers with the recoilless rifle? 

General Forp. I would say it cannot act as a replacement weapon. 
It comes in as a more forward weapon; it is light, as you mentioned, 
and it can be moved well forward with the infantry in a mission which 
is supported by the artillery, particularly in the antitank role. It has 
the advantage over the high-angle fire in artillery. 

Mr. Srxes. You do feel you can use it to a greater extent as pro- 
duction is stepped up? 

General Forp. It is my understanding, from reports we have had 
from Korea, that it has had good use. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you want to comment on that, General Simon? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BAZOOKA PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Is there any procurement provided for small bazookas 
in this budget, General? 

General Forp. There is procurement, not under this particular 
project, but in another project. There is procurement of 3.5 rockets, 
and there again we have a new type. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you talking about the same thing I am talking 
about? I am asking about the small World War II bazooka as 
compared with the large bazooka which was placed in use after the 
war started in Korea. 

General Forp. There is no 2.36 procurement, the one we had during 
the war. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, the big one is doing the job; you are 
not buying any more small ones which would not do the job? 

General Forp. I think this should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PURCHASE OF MORTARS 


Mr. Sikes. Are you buying mortars under this program? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. World War IT or new type? 

General Forp. Essentially a new type. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Now tell me, with the procurement requested in 1952, 
plus the procurement of fiscal 1951, what percentage of modern 
artillery will the service have? I realize this will have to be a rough 
estimate. 

General Forp. What percentage of modern artillery? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes; weapons developed or materially improved after 
World War II. 

General Forp. I think this will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. If you have to take a cut in this bucget request for the 
procurement of artillery where would you first place that cut, or 
would you make it an over-all reduction? 

General Forp. Every item in this budget for artillery, Mr. Chair- 
man, is a most necessary item. I would think, from the standpoint 
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of the security of the country, to carry out the program under which 
we worked up the budget, it should essentially be a percentage cut 
right across the board. _ 

Mr. Sixes. Any questions, Mr. Sheppard? : 

Mr. Suepparp. I think you bave covered most of the questions in 
which I was interested, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask one or 
two questions, and since they are reflected in the classified portion 
of the budget these questions will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rivey. Are these new instruments that you have been discuss- 
ing attached to the artillery itself? : 

Colonel Marnews. The aiming circle is a separate piece of equip- 
ment but on the other hand, the skysweeper has a fire control built 
right into the weapon itself. 

“Mr. Ritey. The aiming circle is a separate piece? 
Colonel Maruews. It is a separate piece. 
MODERN EQUIPMENT EXPENSIVE 

Mr. Ritey. I notice that you have very little of these materials on 
hand; most items listed are rather long lead ones, so it would be very 
hard to eliminate any items until you reach your objective. 

General Forp. Very definitely, sir. It is all new, modern expensive 
equipment, and being expensive, it is also complicated and takes a 
long time to manufacture. 

Mr. Rivey. If we are going to have a modernized Army, thoroughly 
equipped (and this is the only way in which we can hope to have an 
army to cope with the potential enemy), then we must have these 
particular items. 

General Forp. Yes, very definitely. 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. I notice that these items that are on the first page are 
all brand new, except two, that is, on the first page. On the second 
page there are three that have been in production. 

I wonder what you can tell us about the classified projects, or is that 
something you do not want to tell us anything about? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. Has this item been contracted for already? 

Colonel Matuews. It has been contracted for with three companies 
and the Watertown arsenal, actually four separate productions— 
three-fourths being with industry and one-fourth with the arsenal, 
the arsenal first, in order to get started. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DistrRiBUTION OF ToTaAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. I would like to have someone gather together these 
items on personnel that appear on page 1220 and those appearing on 
the previous pages, and break them down in one table, get it altogether 
and put it in the record. 

General Decker. I believe we have that. 

Mr. Taser. Does that relate to ordnance? 

General Decker. All these projects are shown by Army areas, and 
overseas, and can be broken down as shown on this sheet. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that answer your requirements, Mr. Taber? 

General Decker. This can be submitted for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Taser. It does not show the dollars. __ 

Colonel Perman. This shows the actual employment on April 30, 
1951. 

Mr. Taser. That is the actual empioyment on April 30? 

Colonel Perman. Yes. 


ANALYSIS OF PERSONNEL REQUESTED BY PROJECT 


Mr. Taseur. I think, besides that, we ought to have the positions 
requested, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Srorey. There is a statement of that on page 1207 of the 
justifications. 

Mr. Taser. There is a consolidation, but that is not anything 
that anybody can tell anything about and tie it in with anything else. 
That is the trouble with it; we cannot tie it in with the green sheets 
that are sent to us and we cannot tie it in with anything else. The 
only way we can get any slant on this thing is to take this table you 
have just handed to us and check back into these books. If you had 
the green sheets by projects, the way you must have had to make 
them up when you went before the Bureau of the Budget, we could 
ask questions about them and get some size-up on them and we 
might know something about what we are doing, but the way the 
things come to us we can do nothing but guess. 

Mr. Srorny. What we have done here is to break out what we call 
the project order personnel, as distinguished from 01 personnel, who 
are going to be working on items which will not be completed in the 
fiscal year for which the appropriation is made here, 1952. 

We show the utilization during that year of personnel, and dollars 
for personnel, and the balance is carried into the next succeeding two 
fiscal-year years. : 

I do have a statement on personal services breaking it down by 
projects, and showing the dollar amounts for the fiscal years 1950, 
1951, and 1952. 

Then we have a separate statement for the project order personnel 
which is again in detail showing 08 and 09 broken down separately. 

Here is the first statement, which I know is very hard to read. but 
I will get the original for you if you desire. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Taber, do you want to take a little time to look 
at those tables? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiecLeswortn. I have one or two questions off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have a few questions off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USER TESTS 


0 Scrivner. Under this item there appears ‘‘user’”’ test. What 
is that? 

General Forp. Mr. Scrivner, as we develop new items, we take 
one, two or three of them to Aberdeen Proving Ground, to determine 
whether they meet our requirements; then the next step is to make 
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an additional quantity, generally two, three or four, so that we can 
them into the hands of the using troops where they are tested. 

he newer developed items come under the user test program, the 
prototypes, so to speak. 

Mr. Scrivner. Jt is a test? 

General Forp. It is a test in the hands of the troops. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Taber, any further questions? 


MANNER OF PRESENTATION OF 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Taser. These tables which you have handed me do not give 
us any breakdown that anyone can get at or compare with the green 
sheets that are furnished to get anything except tying them into the 
totals. They do not give us an opportunity to approach this thing 
with anything but a meat ax. We have either got to go ahead and 
give you the whole thing or we must use the meat ax. We do not 
know what we are doing on it at all. You must have had to make 
up the green sheets by projects? 

Mr. Srorey. Yes, sir. 

Mr: Taper. They are consolidated, what has been given to us, 
right straight, all through this eight billion dollar project, and that is 
all we get in the green sheets that are furnished us and we have nothing 
else. Maybe we ought to be happy about that, but frankly I am not. 

Mr. Storey. We have prepared the green sheets which reflect the 
01 personnel. Those sheets are a consolidation of the 01 personnel, 
and in addition the personnel is classified by objects, 08 and 09, 
namely, manufacturing, rebuilding, and so on, so that it will give you 
a full statement and show the whole amount. 

Mr. Taser. It gives the whole thing, but it does not tie it to any 
of the projects. 

Mr. Storey. Yes; the project is shown on the left. 

Mr. Taper. I see that it is, but it does not give us any breakdown 
by positions such as we would need in order to tell anything about 
the project. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You mean classification of personnel? 

Mr. Taser. Surely I do. You must have had this in order to 
get this together? 

Mr. Storey. We did, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I know this is no different from the rest of them, but 
how anybody in the Budget or in the Army itself could pass on this 
is beyond me, or even the Chief of Ordnance, before the thing is 
submitted to the Department or the Budget, unless they have the 
details on that, I do not see how they can do it. 

Mr. Storey. We have the detail on that. That is a summary of it. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. You have a summary of it, but that does not 
allow you to look over the green sheets and apply them to specific 
projects. Maybe we are not supposed to know anything about it, 
but I would not want anybody to think I did not know that we were 
not getting anything. That is just the way I feel about it. I am 
very much dissatisfied with the whole presentation of the Navy budget 
and the Army budget so far. 

Mr. Storey. May I make a statement on that to clarify it? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. I have tried on every unit to get the information, 
but no one seems to have any. 
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Mr. Storey. We prepare the green sheets, so-called, which is the 
schedule of positions for classified and unclassified people, and they are 
here. 

Mr. Taser. But they are not prepared by projects. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE OVERHEAD 


Mr. Storey. They are not prepared by projects for this reason. 
If we take Picatinny Arsenal as an example, we have a GS-12 fiscal 
officer there. He works across the board on projects 120, 131, 132, 
133, 430, 510, and 610, and his salary is a general overhead expense. 
For that reason we do not allocate his time to a particular project. 
It would be very difficult to do it. His time is included in the 
project on a percentage basis, and we have found that to be the 
only feasible way to do it so that we can accumulate the data we have 
to have with respect to the number of positions we are going to 
request. That is the reason you will find it is very difficult to reduce 
the personnel to a project basis except in total numbers. 

Mr. Taser. Well, if you do it by total numbers, you have to 
allocate these people to one project or another. I do not see that 
that is any explanation at all. 

Mr. Storny. But it is on a composite basis going down the line 
from GS-1 and 2 on through to the top grade. Rather than ear- 
marking anybody and saying he will work on P-610, he works on 
ordnance generally across the board just as we do here in Washington. 
It would be quite impracticable to say that any one of us in Washing- 
ton is working on P-610 or P-510 or any project in the budget, 
although we do prepare the green sheets to reflect the total number 
of positions we have. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Did you supply the information to the Bureau of 
the Budget reflected on page 156? 

Mr. Srorey. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you look at that and examine it and tell 
whether or not that is what you supplied? 

Mr. Storey. This is the data which was supplied by Army Ord- 
nance to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Suepparp. And that is broken down in position categories that 
go to create the total reflected in project 131 on page 1220? Is that 
correct or incorrect? 

Mr. Storey. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparD. But the composition indicated there goes to make 
up the total personnel involved in the presentation you make on page 
1220? Does it or not? 

Mr. Storey. It does; but this reflects the difference between break- 
ing out individuals and applying them to the projects, and doing it in 
the aggregate. 

Mr. Taser. This thing here has to be on an arbitrary basis. 

Mr. Srorey. It bas to be on an arbitrary basis. 

Mr. Taser. That is, the number you give for each project, the way 
the thing goes, is just an arbitrary number. 

Mr. Storey. It is, but it is based on experience, and that experience 
reflects the percentage of labor at our arsenals and depots whom we 
know are working on particular activities from cost-accounting 
records. 
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Mr. Taser. Frankly, I do not see how the green sheets on the 
number of employees you give us for each project mean a single thing. 

Mr. Storey. They do in this way: We know if our P-131 budget 
constitutes 10 percent of the estimate, 10 percent of the administrative 
personnel at particular stations are attributable to that; and we feel 
that is a fair guide to the number who would be employed for the 
project. To do otherwise, we would have to have 12 times those 
sheets of breakdown, and we would have arbitrarily to pick up 
pieces of people. 

Mr. Taser. Well, that is what you have done in these breakdowns, 
such as the breakdown for project 131 on page 1220. That is just 
what you have done—is to take an arbitrary Remukaciwii and add it up. 

Mr. Storey. But it is done on a scientific basis, considering the 
total number of people we have under the project against the total we 
have in all of our projects. This constitutes the part which would be 
attributable to this particular project 131. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE BASED ON DETAIL STATION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Is not this the question, in other words? From 
the level you are operating here now, you are operating on a per- 
centage of the personnel load totalwise, and the specific detail of the 
operation is based on the project operation at the command post 
as to where the bodies are actually put and how many bodies there 
are; is that right? 

Mr. Storey. That is true. But you have to go down to the sta- 
tion level in addition. 

Mr. SuepparpD. That is exactly what I am trying to develop. In 
other words, you operate up here on an across-the-board percentage 
so far as the personnel load of the total operation is concerned? 

Mr. Srorery. In most categories, especially for manufactured items, 
we operate right down at the station level where the estimate is pre- 
pared by the commanding officer. There he has the job of saying 
how many people it will take, what materials it will take, what direct 
labor, and what indirect labor it will take. For instance, the people 
at Picatinny are working on five or six of the projects that we have 
here. You would have to pick out those people and say they are 
working on so many projects. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Somewhere in the concept of the origin of the oper- 
ation you obviously must know, hypothetically, that Fort Snelling 
needs so many positions, both military and civilian. 

Mr. Storey. We do. 

Mr. SHepprarp. Now, my interpretation of the procedure hereto- 
fore has been that that information is fed up to you people, and, when 
it comes up to you people, you sit down and use an across-the-board 
Department concept for the purpose of evaluating the information 
from the field, and you do it across the board accordingly. 

oe Storey. We must do it on that basis, because the budget gets 
so big. 

Mr. SHepparp. I am not quarreling about it; I am just trying to 
get the particular manner of procedure in our minds. 

Now is this or is it not a constant procedure you have followed over 
a period of some time—5, 10, or 15 years back? 

Mr. Storey. At any event, for 10 years back. I know that of 
my own knowledge. 
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the ADDITIONAL EXPENSE IN PREPARING DETAIL 
dget : Mr. SueprarD. How much additional volume of work and expendi- 
ve ture, in your opinion—and you should have a very good opinion from 
feel t the position you occupy—would be encompassed in a complete break- 
the e down from the station concept in the placement of bodies and then 
ine e have it brought down and presented in the justification? Just give 
up : us ‘an approximate figure. I know you could not get absolutely 
| : accurate figures. f 
iin i Mr. Storey. It would take, I think, 1 man-year for each station, 
just be and we have 103 of them to run on that basis. That would indicate 
‘up Md to me it would cost about half a million dollars. But the difficulty is 
the e that even after we got it together, it would be meaningless, and I do 
we ES not know what we could do with it. 
abe i CONCEPT OF OPERATING PROJECT 
e Mr. SuHepparp. I do not want to take exception. It might be mean- 
a ingless so far as your concept is concerned, but the thing we are in- 
ili a volved in here is a difference of concepts as I interpret the procedure. 
per- a In other words, if I were to say to you now what does it cost you to 


the 4 operate Fort Snelling, you would say immediately so many dollars. 
3 hen I would say to you ‘‘What are those dollar requirements made 


aoe up of?’ Could you tell me? 
- Mr. Storey. At Picatinny or any other ordnance installation we 
sta. 4 could. When you get into Fort Snelling, I am at a loss. 


4 Mr. SHepparp. I am just using that as a hypothetical location. 
iq J g tha’ y 
In 4 Mr. Storey. At an ordnance establishment we can tell you the cost 


aon of operating it. We can break it down by individual gto and in 
8 the aggregate. To break it down by projects is a difficult job because, 

iain first, you have arbitrarily to assign people to projects; secondly, the 

pre- 4 only place this information can be used is at the station level, and the 

ci : station commanding officer already has it. i 

< “4 Mr. Suepparp. You see, a difference of opinion apparently has 


»ple developed. He knows, but we do not; yet we are sitting on this side 
¢ of the table. 
ata 4 Mr. Srorry. We try to give you the aggregate. 
: Mr. SuepparD. You do give us the total, without question, and I 
am not inclined to criticize the modus operandi you use to arrive at 


in 2 the total needed; I am merely discussing the existing procedure. 
8 Mr. Storey. Sometimes we think we get too many records, and I 
have here this morning at least 2 feet of papers just giving a very small 
‘bc part of what is called for. There is quite a detailed statement, I 
eel think, on pages 156 and 157. 
c ; RELATION OF DOLLAR AND PERSONNEL INCREASES 





Mr. Taser. Here is where your trouble comes. The amount 
available for expenditure or obligation has increased over-all from 
$7 ,020,000,000 to $8,620,000,000. In other words, there is an in- 
crease of about 20 percent. Your man-years or your net personnel 
have increased from 126,000 to 185,000. That means, while your 
dollars to obligate have been increased 20 percent, your personnel has 
been increased 50 percent. That is the thing that makes anybody 
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who wants to see the thing done right feel that your personnel figure is 
way out of line, and that is why I was anxious to tie the thing down so 
that I could analyze it and aim at it. If there is any reason why the 
personnel should go up 50 percent when the activity only goes up 20 
percent, I would Tike to have somebody tell me. 

Mr. Storey. We have been on a build-up this year. At the present 
time we have more than 126,000 employees, as you referred to, but 
that will be the average number for the year. You have to look at the 
difference between the build-up in this year and then the average 
number for 1952. 

Mr. Taser. That does not explain why that activity only goes up 
20 percent, yet you need 50 percent more people. 

General Forp. I can give you one illustration. That is, in our 
district offices we are going to have to have a great many inspectors, 
for instance, to inspect Ordnance matériel that is being delivered 
under the 1951 budget as well as the 1952 budget, because we are just 
getting into production. We have a chart, which is a matter of 
interest, to show what that build-up in our districts is going to have 
to be. It also shows a comparison with World War II, and it is going 
to be a lot less under this program than it was under a comparable 
program of World War II. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How did you arrive at this 185,000 figure? 

Mr. Srorey. That is a compilation of the estimates received from 
our field installations, based on what we told them they were going 
to do. j 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. How many of those field installations are 
there? 

Mr. Storey. There are 103. 


BASIS FOR PERSONAL-SERVICE INCREASE 


Mr. WicciesworrH. Would it not be a comparatively simple 
thing to present to this committee the increases or decreases in 
respect to each one of those installations from which you have arrived 
at the total you recommend appropriating for? 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir; and I have that here this morning. 


ORDNANCE DISTRICTS 


General Forp. While Mr. Storey is finding that, you might be 
interested in seeing this chart we prepared on our district headquarters 
organization. We have 14 procurement districts located throughout 
the United States with headquarters in the very large cities. This 
chart shows, starting back at the beginning of 1940, how those districts 
built up in personnel. They built up to a peak of around 45,000 people 
late in the calendar year 1942. Our present program is shown on the 
overlay, and it is very interesting to see it following essentially the 
same pattern as in 1940 and 1941. Our estimate right now is that we 
can level off there at about 15,000. I think we may be a little low. 
That shows the increase in personnel that we must have in order to 
effect this very large procurement program. 

Mr. Wicetesworts. That is in what? 

General Cummings. In thousands of employees. This represents 
15,000 employees and billions’ worth of contracts administered on 
an estimated basis. 
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Mr. WiceLeswortH. Where are you now? 

General Cummings. We are right here [indicating]. At the end of 
April we had 5,200, and at the end of May we will have around 6,000. 
These are actual district strengths during the past year and a half, 
and this is our forecast up until the end of fiscal year 1952 [indicating]. 

Mr. WicGLteswortsH. Would that be the group that would be in 
Army areas? 

General Forp. Oh, no, sir; that is Ordnance. 

Mr. WiGGieswortH. That is in your Ordnance districts? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Where would that be reflected? 

General Forp. All under project 430. 

Mr. WieGieswortH. Now, you show there, as of the 30th of 
April, 32,922. 

General Forp. District personnel under that project is just a 
part of the total personnel. That project also covers personnel in 
our depots who handle the receipt, storage, and issue of all of our 
supplies. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. Do you have that sheet with a breakdown by 
stations yet? 

Mr. Storey. Yes; I have it here. It consists of numerous pages. 

General Forp. There are approximately 100 stations. 

Mr. WieeieswortnH. How many sheets do you have it boiled 
down to—-three or four? 

Mr. Storey. Eight sheets. 
Mr. WiecieswortH. May I have a look at those? 


UNCLASSIFIED POSITIONS 


Mr. Storey. Yes, sir. First, [ would like to point out where these 
increases take place. On page 157 of the President’s budget, you will 
notice that 40,000 of the 48,000 increase represents people who work 
with their hands in production, and the rebuild and renovation 
included in this budget. There are 9,000 people who are in the classi- 
fied group, and that portion in fine print shows our ungraded positions 
at annual rates of pay of less than $4,600. It is between 119,000 and 
120,000 this year and 168,000 next year, which gives us an increase of 
about 48,000 people. They are the type of people required to do the 
job within Ordnance or to do it under contract with industry, because 
the job has to be done if we are going to get production. 

Mr. Stxes. Are you speaking of the manufacture of ammunition, 
guns, and similar items? 

Mr. Srorry. Yes, sir—or rebuilding, renovating, or doing some- 
thing where they work with their hands. It is in the unclassified 
group where the big build-up is. 

Mr. Taser. The total on 30 April was 137,000 over-all, with 
115,000 listed for technical services. 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Your breakdown of the field offices here does not show 
where those district employees would come in. 

Mr. Srorey. They would come in the 14 procurement districts. 
The differential you have there are Army areas and oversea com- 
mands. The technical service is the 137,000 figure. They are 
included in there. 
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Mr. Taser. They are included in there—the technical services— 
the 115,000, according to this? 
Mr. Srorey. Yes, sir. 


ARMY AREAS AND OVERSEAS 


Mr. Taper. And your Ordnance total for project 430 is 32,900. 
Ten thousand of those are in Army areas and overseas. So that you 
have 22,000 that would naturally be on the districts’ list; would they 
not! 

Mr. Srorey. No, sir; they would not. The Army areas and over- 
sea commands require people to take care of receipts and issues in 
the hands of the troops. The part where you see the technical serv- 
ices includes these district personnel, because they come under the 
command and jurisdiction of the Chief of Ordnance, whereas people 
in Army areas and oversea commands, although funded and supported 
by the Chief of Ordnance, are under the command of Army area 
commanders and oversea commanders. 

Mr. Sixes. I have no desire to limit the questions the committee 
wants to ask, but I feel I should point out that this discussion has 
nothing to do, other than in an indirect way, with project 131. We 
are now talking about personnel as a whole, which I presumed had 
been covered when we first got into the Ordnance presentation. As 
I say, I have no desire to limit the committee on any questions they 
want to ask, but this does not apply to project 131. 

Mr. Taser. Maybe we had better give up. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WieGLesworts. Would you give us some further information 
on the need for the increases in personnel? 


MANUFACTURING PROGRAM 


General Forp. Most of the increased personnel included in the 
budget are going to manufacture Ordnance matériel. They manu- 
facture it either by using raw materials that come from the mines and 
the mills or they manufacture Ordnance matériel by rebuilding old, 
broken-down items. We can do it in two ways: We can do it in our 
own establishments or we can give the job to industry; and we have 
to judge what is the best thing to do from the standpoint of the in- 
terest of the United States as to where orders are placed. We know, 
by and large, we can get these jobs done cheaper in our own establish- 
ments than we can get them done in industry because of the size of 
the production. However, in this program, there is involved the 
matter of the security of the country, which requires us to get in- 
dustry into production so that we can get mass production in case 
there is an all-out war. I could build up Frankford Arsenal and all 
of my arsenals some two or three times over what they are today and 
get this Ordnance matériel produced at these arsenals; but that is 
not the proper concept of the program under which we are operating, 
because we are not putting ourselves in a satisfactory position to 
attain production rates required for an all-out war which only in- 
dustry can do. 

Mr. WiaeeieswortH. That is very interesting, General, and I am 
sure it is entirely true, but it does not tell me, as a member of this 
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committee, whether you need 185,479 people as compared with 
126,827, or what you do need. 

General Forp. We have a great amount of detail in these budget 
justifications; we have additional detail in the form of green sheets 
that are submitted by another agency, and we can furnish any infor- 
mation any member of the committee would like. 

Mr. Wicaiteswortn. We have been trying to get it now for an 
hour without much success. 


EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ARSENALS 


Mr. Taser. How many people do you have in Government arsenals 
and factories right now? 

General Forp. I read them off yesterday. As far as Government 
arsenals are concerned, we have 42,300 people as of 31 May 1951 
in our seven manufacturing arsenals. At the peak of World War II 
they had 98,969. It is our plan not to build these arsenals up much 
more than they are today. 

Mr. Taser. You have about 10,000 in the Army areas and over- 
seas; you have about 15,000 in the districts. 

General Cumminas. No, sir. <As of April 30 we had 5,250 in the 
districts. 

Mr. Taser. What other group do you have besides these? 

Mr. Storry. We have R. and D. 

Mr. Taser. What is R. and D.? 

Mr. Storey. Research and development. 


COMPARISON OF GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Manon. General, vou cannot answer this off the cuff, but it 
would be interesting to list all of the civilian personnel having to do 
with ordnance working for the Government on the Government pay- 
roll, paid directly by the taxpayers, and contrast that figure with the 
civilian personnel employed by industry to carry out this ordnance 
program which you are presenting here. In other words, I take it 
that the civilian personnel paid by industry to carry out the ordnance 
program would be a terrific number of people as compared to the 
ones who are working in all capacities in Government arsenals, the 
Pentagon, or what not, in connection with the ordnance program. 

Will you give us an estimate on that after some study? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. We will make that on a percentage basis. 
It might be of interest, that we estimate right now that our contractors 
have 660,000 people working for them. 

Mr. Manon. That is the type of information I want. 

Mr. Srorey. That is as good information as we are going to be able 
to get you, because this figure comes from the number of people em- 
ployed by industry who will have to have a security check. 

Mr. Mauon. In other words, that would be 660,000 non-Govern- 
ment, and the Government figure would be what? 

General Forp. Our figure is roughly 150,000. 

Mr. Manon. For fiscal 1952? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 
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PRocUREMENT OF SmaLL ARMS 


Mr. SiKzs. We will pick up the next project, “Procurement of small 
arms,” and insert in the record at this point page 1222 of the justifica- 


tions. 
(The document is as follows:) 


Estimated status of funds available for project orders 
























































Ca 
Amount in- | ,; 
: Net amount to 
; Funds avail- | Amount avail- a —, a| _be used in 
Fiscal year able from | able in current |? to ate current year 
prior years year in subsequent (columns 2 and 
years 3, less column 4) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1950 
Number of permanent positions_........._. 86 2 52 36 
Average number of all employees_.......... 83 2 50 35 
01 Personal services.............--.------- $290, 500 | $6, 400 $175, 000 $121, 900 
Bh Ge oa leptin cline daticacatanidase 2, 509, 500 | 36, 304 962, 800 1, 583, 004 
EET CIES een 2, 800, 000 | 42, 704 1, 137, 800 1, 704, 904 
1951 . 
Number of permanent positions.........__- 52 1, 577 1, 395 234 
Average number of all employees_._....___- } 50 1, 348 1, 198 200 
01 Personal services....................... } $175, 000 | $4, 718, 000 +H, 193, 000 $700, 000 
TT I i ai i wee 962, 800 | 10, 831, 922 8, 846, 041 2, 948, 681 
Ce TEE 1, 137, 800 | 15, 549, 922 13, 089, 041 3, 648, 681 
1952 — 
Number of permanent positions. ........... 1, 400 234 699 935 
Average number of all employees..........- } 1, 198 | 200 598 800 
01 Personal services............-----.----- | $4, 193, 000 | $700, 000 | $2, 083, 000 | $2, 800, 000 
DD CIE CIEE 6c cctntitenciyenenewcennn 8, 846, 041 | 17, 456, 000 19, 726, 530 6, 575, 511 
Total amt. oo. 0s-eesssnnn ses | 13,039, 041 | 18, 156,000 | 21, 819, 530 9, 375, 511 





Mr. Sixes. General, if you will, please proceed, to tell us something 
about the procurement of small arms, for which in 1952 you are asking 
$18,156,000 as compared with a request for fiscal 1951 of $15,839,000 
and a request for fiscal 1950 of only $42,000. 

I note that your list of items under the procurement of small arms 
is quite different from what we normally associate with small arms. 
I wish you would tell us why you need these particular items. 


STOCK ITEMS AND NEW TYPES 


General Forp. The list under small arms in project 132 covers a 
rather small number of tiems. These items fall essentially into two 
categories: One, those items where our stock position is such that we 
cannot meet the objective without additional procurement; and the 
other items where we are going into procurement on types which have 
been recently developed to meet modernization programs of the Army 
aod to meet the program objective for items in a certain quantity. 

In the field of small arms we ended the war with quite large stocks. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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We can cover any particular item in more detail as the committee 
may desire, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are the stocks of what we might consider to be the more 
conventional types of small arms—the kind which the average person 
thinks of when he thinks of small arms—sufficient to take care of our 
needs and those of our allies for the time being? I speak of machine 
guns, rifles, pistols, carbines, and weapons of that type. 

General Forp. As we mentioned vesterday, when I believe you 
were not here, Mr. Chairman—this should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. What about our stocks of Springfields? 

General Forp. We have some Springfields. They are carried in 
our Army as a substandard type. 

Mr. Sixes. They are still good rifles. Do we have enough to dis- 
tribute to our MDAP allies? 

General Forp. We have some. I will not say we necessarily will 
have enough. We have been delivering some of those rifles, and I 
expect that in any future program of MDAP, depending upon the 
details of the program, some of those rifles will be delivered. 


COMPARISON OF GARAND AND SPRINGFIELD RIFLES 


Mr. Srtxes. What is the comparative cost of manufacture of a 
Springfield and an M-1? 

General Forp. Well, sir, as we estimate today; or as we manufac- 
tured them in World War I or World War II? 

Mr. Stxes. As we estimate it today. 

Colonel McCutuia. We are planning on $95 for the complete 
weapon, for the M-—1 rifle. 

Mr. Sixes. What would it cost to buy a Springfield now? 

General Forp. We have not estimated that, Mr. Chairman, but I 
had considerable experience at the Springfield Armory. I would be 
willing to make an offhand estimate that the Springfield rifle could be 
manufactured for something slightly less than the M-1 rifle with 
comparable tooling. 

We had at the armory during World War II what I think was very 
fine tooling. We did make the M-1 rifle at a very low cost. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF RIFLES 


Mr. Sixes. Well. when we talk about mass production for war we 
can do without some tooling. I still want to know the comparative 
cost of these guns. Can you tell me the cost of each at the last date 
we were making both of them? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. We can give you the World War IT cost 
on the M-1 rifle and also a modification of the Springfield rifle, which 
we call the 1903—A3. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have that now, or do you want to supply it? 

General Forp. We have it on the M-1 rifle but we will have to get 
it on the A3. 

Mr. Srxes. Please supply it. 
(The information is as follows:) 








Weapon 





M-1 rifle (Garand) Springteld Armory , eenses-| $85. 21 
. hester 


Wine , 42. 01 
C Price (ORD cinhaaad lg iis 31. 00 
M-1903-A3 (Springfield) ._........| L. C. Smith . ¥ | 83.36 

Remington , pei 48.10 
Catalog price (ORD 5-3-1)... 50. 00 

















Mr. Sixes. At any event, the cost of the Soringfield was less than 
that of the M—1; was it not? 

General Kirx. Not as | remember it, sir. At Springfield we got 
down as low as $28 on the M-1 rifle in 1945. 

General Forp. That was the bare rifle. 

Mr. Taper. Does the other figure include aécessories? 

Colonel McCutua. Yes, sir; the over-all figure. 

Mr. Taser. What would be a comparative figure with the $28 
figure that General Kirk gave us? 

General Kirk. $31 was the cost with accessories during the war, 
according to the August 1945 supply control. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that the M~—1? 

General Kirk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have a figure on the Springfield? 

General Kirk. It is not listed in the recap here but it cost approxi- 
mately $50. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you tell me there is not too much difference in the 
cost of manufacture? 

Colonel McCutta. Actually, during comparable months in World 
War II, we paid the contractors who were producing the M~1903-—A3 
(Springfiela) more than either the commercial or ordnance cost of the 
M-1. 

However to start from scratch today a manufacturer should be able 
to produce the Springfield (M-—1903-A3) more cheaply than the 
Garand (M-1). 


STANDARDIZATION OF ARMAMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. We are currently going through a great program of 
standardization of arms. We want everybody to have the same guns 
that we have, to use the same commands we have, to use the same 
staff organization we use, and to fill out the same number of forms we 
use. It has created temporary havoc in some European forces. I 
have just come back from there, and I know. 

I can see the advantage of having standardized forces. I hope in 
our standardization program we do not cut down the number of men 
in combat units in European forces to a level comparable to ours and 
put the rest of their troops to filling out forms. 

What I am getting around to is that while it is desirable to have 
standardized forces it is entirely possible that we are carrying the 
thing to extremes, particularly when we are in a great hurry to rearm. 
For instance nobody among our forces considers the fact that the 
Mauser rifles were good rifles. We based the Springfield on them. 
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There were other good foreign military rifles. However, we have no 
stocks of them. e destroyed all the guns we captured. Every- 
body else kept theirs to use another day. We could use ours to good 
advantage now to help rearm our allies. [I do not know whose idea 
it was to destroy all these weapons. It may have looked like a fine 
thing to some, for we thought there was not going to be any more war. 
Now the destruction of captured weapons is shown to be a stupid and 
costly mistake. 

Since there is a great potential for manufacturing good military 
weapons, particularly small arms, in a number of European countries, 
would it not be advantageous to utilize those facilities to a greater 
extent in the manufacture of weapons rather than to depend on this 
country to supply everything to everybody? 

General Forp. I think it would, sir. I think the important thing 
is that such weapons all use the same ammunition. 

General ReeperR. May I answer that in part, sir? 

The first flush of trying to attain a too exact standardization has 
been overcome, I believe. We are encouraging, for example, the 
French to go ahead and build their own 105. Itisa good gun. They 
have always built good artillery. We want them to build it. We 
want Delahaye to go ahead and produce their version of a jeep. It 
will not look like our jeep, but it does the same job. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stkes. Of course, it is an important thing to induce our allies 
to use standard ammunition. That does not mean they will have 
to use our guns, or that we must be the only source of supply of 
guns or ammunition. 

General Forp. To some extent they will make that ammunition, 


but the advantage in time of war would be to be able to supply it 
right across the board. 
Mr. Stxes. Mr. Taber? 


ROCKET LAUNCHER 


Mr. Taper. What are these launcher, rockets, which seem to be 
a new item? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


MACHINE GUN MOUNT 


Mr. Taser. What is the mount, AA, machine gun, caliber .50? 

Colonel McCutra. That is the standard World War I] mount, 
which has a low tripod and a post on it so that you can mount .50- 
caliber antiaircraft machine guns and get high-angle fre. 


GRENADE LAUNCHER 


Mr. Taser. How many of these launcher, grenades, do you have? 
They are shown up at the top of that list, of these last items. How 
many have you been using in the current disturbance over in Korea? 

Mr. ScoutmMan. May I have just a moment to total a few figures? 
The answer to this will have to be off the recora. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


84328—51—pt. 238 
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AA MACHINE GUNS 


Mr. Taser. How many of these AA machine guns? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Is that an item which you really need to go very 
much into production on? 

General Forp. The items are needed, Mr. Taber, to meet the pro- 
gram a. Now, we all know that we have not encountered 
too much in the way of an enemy air force in Korea, particularly 
that which would be taken under fire by .50-caliber machine guns, 
but we must on the other hand be adequately prepared for such 
conditions. 

General Reeper. This weapon has been used in Korea by the field 
artillery for close defense of our positions against infiltrating Chinese. 


MACHINE GUN MOUNTS 


Mr. Taser. There is a caliber .50 machine gun that follows that. 

Colonel McCuuua. These are all mounts, Mr. Taber. There are 
no machine guns in the Army part of the budget. 

Mr. Taper. I see. Well, that does not seem to be a big number. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRIPODS 


Mr. Taser. You will have as many of those tripods as you will 
the other. 

Colonel McCutua. The repeating launcher; ves, sir. 

Mr. Taper. I guess that is all I have on this. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


TROOP TEST MATERIAL 


Mr. WicGieswortH. I notice in the last item something over 
$6 million and in this item about 10 percent of that for the use for 
“‘troop test material.” 

General Forp. A small number of items, Mr. Wigglesworth; items 
which have reached a certain stage as far as our proving-ground tests 
are concerned. We are budgeting for small additional quantities to 
be tested by the troops, the field forces, particularly by their service 
boards. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. They have not been proven as yet? 

General Forp. They have not been, by the service boards and the 
troops. 

Mr. Wicc.Leswortn. | do not think I have any further questions. 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. | have one question on which we will have to go 
off the record, relating to some of the questions I asked yesterday, 
Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT OF TANKS AND ComMBAT VEHICLES 


Mr. Sikes. Gentlemen, we will now consider project No. 133, 
“Procurement of tanks and combat vehicles.’”’ This is the big item 








under the ordnance budget. 


1951. 
fiscal year 1950. 
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Request is made to the committee for 
$4,201,465,000, representing approximately double the request for 


It is a tremendous increase over the $33,660,949 requested for 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. And we have just eight lines of explanation. 
Mr. Sixes. We will insert in the record at this point page 1224 of 


the justifications. 


(The document is as follows: ) 


Status of estimated funds available for project orders 





(1) 


j | 
| Amount in- 


Funds avail-} Amount avail- cluded pia 
t , : columns 2 and 
able from | able in current | 8 to be used 
prior years | year lin subsequent 
i | * 
| 


(2) | 
| 


Net amount to 
be used in 
current year 
(columns 2 and 
3—4) 


(5) 





Fiscal year 1950: mt 
Number of permanent positions. ---- --_- 
Average number of all employees 





Ol. Pemmomal services.............2:-...- | 
All other objects... ........-- RA RR 


Total amount 

Fiscal year 1951: 

Number of permanent positions. _---._- | 
Average number of all employees 


01 Personal services..............--- 5 
All other objects 


Total amount 
Fiscal year 1952: 


Number of permanent positions--__-_-- 
Average number of all employees..--_-- --| 


3, 350 | 


2, 603 
2, 503 








| 14, 348, 329 





$12, 476, 808 | 


1, 871, 521 | 19, 543,398 | 15, 356, 716 





29, 229, 358 


27, 822, 814 | 


| $9, 696, 670 
} 6, 058, 203 
| 


15, 754, 873 








3, 358 | 
2,931 | 


9, 705 | 


8, 302 5, 233 


6,049 | 


7,014 








| 27,822, 814 | 


$12, 466, 098 


$35, 311, 932 | 
15, 356, 716 | 


762, 844, 343 


$22, 260, 030 
114, 426, 651 





6, 000 


$25, 518, 000 
663, 774, 408 





798, 156, 27 





689, 292, 408 





| 
6, 049 | 
5, 233 


9, 135 | 
7, 902 | 


9, 067 
7, 842 











01 Personal services.........--- rer | 
All other objects--- 


$22, 260, 030 
114, 426, 651 


$33, 606, 580 | 
638, 525, 020 | 





$33, 355, 481 
657, 172, 918 





Total amount 


136, 686, 681 672, 131, 600 | 


690, 528, 399 





SUMMARY 


OF ITEMS REQUESTED 


Mr. Sixes. Will you tell us what is included in this program, Gen- 
eral, and why you need this amount of money at this time? 
General Forp. Project 133 covers the procurement of tanks and 


combat vehicles, and it is a large project. 


It includes such items as 


tanks, armored-type vehicles, and an important item of gun motor 


carriages. 


The requirements for these combat vehicles are based upon the 
program objective under which they were calculated. 
production on some of these vehicles, and these quantities will continue 
that production and at the same time essentially meet the program 


objective. 


We are in 


We can cover any item in detail, as the committee may desire. 
They are, as you know, new types of equipment which have been 
developed since World War II where we have already initiated 
production in many cases, and are superior equipment. 
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TANK PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. In the main you are getting into your tank-procurement 

et and that takes up a great part of the funds requested; is that 

ight? 

Hie, Forp. These tanks, sir, definitely are expensive. Even 
with this program, plus what is presently on order, it nowhere near 
approaches the large combat vehicles procurement which we had in 
World War II. In World War II we were getting the most economical 
production possible because of mass production. This is not a large- 
scale production in comparison. We have high starting-up costs, and 
we are just getting into production on some of these items. 

Mr. Sixes. Are all of these new-type weapons? 

General Forp. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Stxes. Do the tank items include both the Patton tank and 
the Walker tank? 

General Forp. We have some of the light-gun tanks known as the 
‘‘Walker Bulldog,” and we have some of the so-called Patton tanks in 
this program. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there no heavy tanks in this program? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ARMORED INFANTRY VEHICLE 


Mr. Srxes. What is the armored infantry vehicle, full track, at a 
unit cost $172,000? On or off the record. 

General Forp. I think that is all right, sir. I think our explanation 
will have to be off the record. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. Any questions, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Suerparp. No, other than this, Mr. Chairman: Taking into 
consideration the construction of the two vehicles, to wit, the tank 
with all its appurtenances internally, including hydraulics and so 
forth, where you normally have a shell, your figure is undoubtedly 
correct, but it would look to me at first blush as though this should 
be produced at a considerably lesser cost than a tank. My assumption 
is probably erroneous, but when you look at the internal mechanism 
and all the adjuncts that go into a tank as such, and then look at the 
shell, there is a considerable difference. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. There is also quite an appreciable differ- 
ence in the cost of the tank and this vehicle. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who is making this vehicle? 

General Forp. The International Harvester Co., sir, and also the 
Food Machinery Co. in California. 

Colonel Eneier. There is a $30,000 differential, sir. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Obviously your differential would not include the 
gun mountings on both operations on both vehicles. Are you con- 
sidering that differential when you arrive at that figure, to include 
all the mounts on the tank itself versus what will be mounted on this? 

Colonel EnGier. The differential is the differential between the 
complete vehicles, sir, with armament. 
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INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS 


Mr. Sixes. To what extent are the parts interchangeable with 
those of the light tank? 

Colonel Eneuer. There is a great deal of interchangeability with 
the light tank. Essentially it uses the same power train as the light 
tank, and the same suspension as the light tank. , 

Mr. Sixes. Can this vehicle be cannibalized in the field to keep a 
tank rolling, and vice versa? 

Colonel Enaier. Where the parts are the same it could be canni- 
balized, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is what I want to know. If there is only one 
part which is the same, very little cannibalization is possible. I had 
understood that except for the armament and the deck these were 
substantially the same as the light tank. Is that true? 

General Forp. We have a whole family of light vehicles which we 
might touch on briefly. There is the light tank, this particular 
vehicle. There is also a tractor. And there are 2-gun motor carri- 
ages. They have essentially the same basic chassis, using the same 
running gear and the same power packages. 

Colonel EncuEr. In other words, if the transmission went out on 
a light tank you could pull it out of this and put it in the tank. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is not the track of this smaller than that which you 
utilize on the tank? 

Colonel Enaier. Yes, sir; the track is smaller, but it is smaller in 
the number of blocks used to make up the track. There are not as 
many blocks and, therefore. the track is not as long. But by taking 
out blocks you could shorten it, and by adding them you could 
lengthen it. 

Mr. Suepparp. They would be interchangeable? 

Colonel ENGuiER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the difference in the speed as between this 
and your normal tank operation? 

Colonel Enaier. The speed of the light tank, sir, is 40 miles per 
hour, and the speed of this vehicle is 37 miles per hour, sir. That is 
the top speed. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it necessary to have a tank chassis in order to carry 
the armor which is needed to protect the troops on this vehicle? You 
have a very expensive foundation there. Could you not take another 
vehicle which cost considerably less money with lighter construction 
which would do the same job, when you put the light shell of armor 
over it, and provide the spaces for 12 men? 

Colonel Eneier. This does not have the same chassis as such as a 
light tank. By the same chassis I mean the primary foundation for 
the tank is the hull itself. This is not a tank hull. This has much 
lighter armor. So far as the power train is concerned, we need so 
many horsepower to deliver the military characteristics of this vehicle. 
To get that horsepower it is necessary to use an engine similar to the 
light tank engine. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Taber? 
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MOTOR CARRIAGE, AA 


Mr. Taser. You start off with a lot of items that are moderate, 
comparatively. 

What is the motor carriage, AA? 

General Forp. That is a full-track tank-type light vehicle, mount- 
ing two antiaircraft guns. Vehicles similar to that are being used 
in Korea today. 

Mr. Taser. How many of them, would you say? 

General Forp. This will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVE ‘ 


Mr. WicGieswortn. If you obtain these units you will be over 
your program objective, will you not? 

General Reeprr. That is a case where in order to carry the line 
forward and keep it in production we will go beyond the program 
objective. That is what I was describing this morning. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You have more carriages than you say 
you need. 

General Reever. No, sir; not more than we need. 

Mr. Wiee@LeswortH. More than your objective, whatever that 
means. 

General Reever. That is right. That objective, as you will 
remember from the charts, was a part of the total requirement. 
It is not the true total requirement. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Reever. We made the increase in production before they 
made any recalculation of the objective. The fact is that in this 
preparation of the budget we frequently were not able to keep up 
with the changes in the troop basis in terms of detailed calculations. 

Without adding that number, it would run out of production in 
the spring of 1952, after the turn of the year. 


MOTOR CARRIAGE, 90-MILLIMETER GUN 


Mr. Taser. What is the objective of that next item, the carriage, 
motor, 90-millimeter gun? 

General Reever. The antitank? 

Mr. Taser. I guess that is what it is. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I suggest that as these items are brought up, since you 
have pictures, that you pass the pictures around to help familiarize 
the committee with what we are talking about. 

Colonel EnNGiteR. We do not have pictures of this particular 
weapon, sir. 

HOWITZERS 


Mr. Taser. What about the 105 howitzer? 

Colonel Encier. That is the basic 105 artillery weapon for the 
Army division. 

General Forp. I might explain that we had an Army personnel 
carrier, Which has the same chassis, approximately, the same trans- 
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mission, the same track and much the same suspension but a different 
type e of wheel. 
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rate, r. WigGLeswortu. A larger number of wheels? 
General Forp. There may be, but they are the same wheel. 
Mr. Taser. We do not have any of these on hand at the present 
unt- . time? 
used 4 General Forp. We have only the prototype; we are just getting into 
| production now. 
e Mr. Taser. This is a brand-new item? 
5 General Forp. We have some on order; but, as I say, we are just 
ee getting into production. 
i Mr. Taser. None of them are in use? 
° z General Forp. No, sir. 


4 Mr. Taser. Then you have the 155-millimeter T-99. What is 
hes that? 

a General Forp. That is the same sort of vehicle, with a larger 
i weapon. 

Mr. Taser. This is another brand-new type? 

MI ; General Forp. Yes, sir. 

say a Mr. Taser. Then you have the 8-inch howitzer. 

Colonel Encier. We have a picture of that. 

Mr. Tazser. This has a longer muzzle? 
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hat zg General Forp. This is the 155. The 8-inch will come later. 
will e Colonel Enciter. And uses the medium-tank components; it uses 
ad * the same engine, the same transmission, the same suspension will 
wre é be used as the medium and heavy tanks. 
2 Mr. Wiee.ieswortu. This is all new development? 
[a ¥ Colonel EneiEr. This is a new weapon. _ 
} J ‘ Mr. WicGLeswortn. It is to replace, with new caliber guns, the 
— ; guns that are now obsolete or becoming obsolete? 
oo é Mr. Taser. Is that right? 
ya (Discussion off the record.) 
am Fi Mr. Taxser. Do you have the 8-inch howitzer? 
a (Discussion off the record.) 
' Mr. Taser. You mean you have got a lot of those that are listed 
. here that you will not make? 
ve : General Forp. Some of the World War II type that we are not 
; making at all. 
Mr. Taser. But you are using them? 
4 General Forp. We are using them; yes, sir. 
ou é AMPHIBIOUS CARGO CARRIER 
saad Mr. Taser. Then you have an amphibious cargo carriage, 1.5 
) tons. That looks like a lot of money for a 1.5-ton set-up, or is it a 
asd 5 1.5-ton set-up? 
ES Colonel Eneter. It has a carrying capacity of 1.5 tons. 
a General Decker. 1.5 tons of pay load. 
# Colonel Eneuer. It would be used in any type of terrain, muddy 
he # or difficult terrain or in heavy snow, under conditions where it requires 
a low ground pressure. 
el General Decker. Particularly useful in Alaska. 
vy Mr. SHepparpD. What is the depth of submersion? 


Colonel Enacter. It floats; it swims. 
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UNIT COSTS 


Mr. WiccieswortH. What about these unit cost figures. Have 
you not gotten far enough along in production to bring down these 
costs? 

General Forp. We really have not gone far enough in the production 
of this material to know just where these prices are going to end up. 

Mr. WiGGcLteswortH. Many of them seem to be similar. 

General Forp. Yes. Most of this has to be based on the very best 
estimate we could get, working with the contractor who is producing 
this equipment for us. 

All contracts of this nature have a price redetermination article 
which is effective after the contractor has sufficient production exper- 
ience; and then, of course, in addition there is provision for renegotia- 
tion of the contract. Also, we have officers present at the plant where 
the matériel is being built, working on the prices with the contractor 
all of the time to get the best price for the Government. 


LIGHT TANKS 


Mr. Taper. You have got an item here for tanks. Is that what you 
call the light tank? 

Colonel Enauer. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. You have not produced any of those so far? 

General Forp. We are just getting into production now. 

Mr. Taser. Do you anticipate the price will run as much as that 
indicated? That seems to be a pretty elaborate price for the quantity 
that seems to be in sight? 

Colonel EnciEer. We expect, when the price is redetermined, that 
the amount will be a lesser sum. At the present time the only price 
on which we have to go is the contractor’s proposal for the purpose of 
making a contract. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Decker. One of the things this tank is supposed to be 
able to do that the World War II tank could not do is to fire while in 
motion and hit the target. 

General Forp. That is right. It uses an improved fire-control 
system, which is a very important element of any tank. Our objec- 
tive is to meet what the tanker says he has to have, and that is 
equipment with which he gets a hit with the first round. 


COST RISE DUE TO NEWER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Let me ask you this question: In the discussion of 
the cost of these modes of transportation, tanks, and so forth, wherever 
you have introduced fire control and improvements of even less 
character, that obviously increases the cost of that tank as compared 
to its predecessor, does it not? 

General Forp. That is very definitely true. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And that does have a very definite influence upon 
the figures that make up the unit cost as a whole? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And when the manufacturer gets into quantity 
production the price should decrease, because you have cut down the 
experimental factors that go into the production figures? 
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General Forp. Yes, developing tools, training personnel so they 
can produce economically, and we have contractors who know how to 
produce economically. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think it is obvious in running a production plant 
involving experimental operations for production purposes, you have 
to be rather general when you are producing a very limited number. 

General Forp. That is true. 

Mr. SHepparpD. And when you get into quantity production is 
when you will begin to get the benefits of production-line operations? 

General Forp. Fen, sir. 


MEDIUM TANKS 


Mr. Taser. The next item you have is the 90 millimeter gun tank; 
that is a larger tank, a little bit heavier than the other one? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Enaier. The medium gun tank. 

General Forp. This is really the workhorse of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Taser. This is the principal tank? 

General Forp. This is the principal Armed Forces tank. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have any of those at the present time? 

General Forp. We are just getting into production. 

Mr. Taser. None of them are in service? 

General Forp. We have the M-46 in service, and they have been 
in Korea. This M—47 is an improvement on the M—46. 

Mr. Taper. Do you have quite a number of the M-46’s on hand? 

General Forp. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do you need this many of them? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

General Reever. This production program will likely carry us on 
through the fiscal year; this will carry us through May or June of 1953. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. The next item is the T-39. The estimated cost sounds 
like a lot of money. 

General Forp. That is essentially the medium tank. 

Mr. Taper. You even have the $47 on the end. 

Colonel Eneirer. That is approximately the same price as the 
medium tank. None have been built as yet, and the price estimate 
is primarily based upon the medium tank price. 

Mr. Taser. The same chassis as the previous tank? 

Colonel EneiEr. Yes, the same chassis as this medium gun tank we 
were just talking about. 

Mr. phase iteng we just had up? 

Colonel Ener. Yes. 

Mr. SuepparD. What is the power system used in operating the 
crane? 

Colonel ENcuER. The power is taken off from the engine. 


RECOVERY TANKS 


Mr. Taser. Then you have here a recovery tank. What does 
that mean? 

Colonel Encirer. The tank, recovery, light and heavy, is for the 
purpose of moving out into the battle field and recovering a disabled 
tank and bringing it back. 
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Mr. Taser. Do you have anything of that character presently? 

Colonel ENGLER. We had during World War II some vehicles of 
that category essentially doing the same thing, but we took a tank 
and removed the gun and mounted a boom. ae this instance we are 


designing a vehicle that is more suitable for the purpose rather than 
having to modify a tank. 


OTHER COMBAT VEHICLES 


Mr. Taser. You have a wrecker with full track? 

Colonel Encirer. That is for use in towing heavy pieces of field 
artillery; also is used to support general Army maintenance opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Taser. You have another one down below costing $10,000 
more. 

Colonel Enaier. That is right. One is the lighter and the other 
the heavier, depending upon the particular chassis used. 

Mr. Taser. Then you have a tractor in here—a number of them— 
at $158,000. I do not know about it, but it does seem that is a pretty 
liberal figure. 

Colonel Encirer. That is a new order, and within that price esti- 
mate is the cost of tools, for tooling up, and new production of that 
type involves estimate costs, but the estimate was made by the con- 
tractor who would produce that vehicle. 

Mr. Taser. Then you have a cargo tractor. 

Colonel Enaier. Yes. There are three cargo tractors of varying 
sizes, depending upon the job to be done. 

Mr. Taper. Do the figures here include the gun that is at the top? 

Colonel Encurr. It does not include the artillery. 

Mr. Taser. That is just the tractor? 

Colonel Eneiter. The automotive vehicle or tractor. 

Mr. Taser. Is there a considerable carrying capacity on that truck 
besides the gun that it tows? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. You have none of that character at the present time? 

Colonel ENGLER. We do not, sir. 


DEFICIENCY FUNDS TO COVER PRICE INCREASES 


Mr. Taser. You have down here a price increase fund, procure- 
ment, for deficiency. What can you tell us about that? 

Colonel Encuter. It is a deficiency for contracts on which we now 
have indicated proposals from the contractor, and the proposals are 
in excess of the dollars referred to in the appropriation for procure- 
ment. That is broken down as follows 

General Forp. These figures should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I thought you told me that you have not made any 
since they were completed in 1946. Does that mean you have got to 
pay more money than you figured? 

Colonel EncLter. No. The M-46’s are completed. Essentially 
this applies to the 47’s. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You mean you got appropriations for fiscal 
1950 and are just finding out now that those were inadequate? 
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Colonel Enater. The United States Marine Corps financed one 
vehicle at a certain dollar value. The rest of the vehicles are 1951 
procurement. The total deficiency does represent the Army’s 
portion of this procurement of these vehicles procured with 1951 
money, except that one lone vehicle financed with Marine 1950 money. 


ORIGINAL AND REVISED COST ESTIMATES 


Our original estimates were given us by contractors before they had 
even started production; they did not even have the detailed drawings 
available to them at that time, and I believe we have run into errors 
of estimates on the part of the manufacturer concerned. However I 
do not believe that they could have estimated much closer with the 
information they had available. 

Mr. WiaeG.teswortn. This total deficit is less than 10 percent of the 
estimate, you say? 

Mr. Storey. The total money requested—— 

Mr. Wiee.eswortn. Is there any objection to breaking down that 
$123,000,000 for the record and giving us the original estimates, and 
the revised estimates? 

General Forp. We can provide the information, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
but we have not put into the record the details showing the cost of 
the individual vehicles, for security reasons. That has not been 
presented for the record. We have just indicated for the record so 
much money for the project. We have not indicated the specific 
amounts for the particular items in the project. 

Mr. WieciesworrtH. Because it might disclose the number that 
are required? 

General Forp. It could be used, with the idea that it is going to 
cost so much money per tank, and by taking the total sum you can 
come up with the number of tanks. We have not given that out 
publicly. 

General Reever. We will be glad to furnish that for the use of 
the committee. 

Mr. Wiac.ieswortH. What is the over-all estimate for the items in 
respect to which there is now a deficit of $123,000,000; what was the 
original estimate, if you know? 

Colonel Enater. I will add that up for you. 


SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS RESULTING FROM NEW 
PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Stxes. While that material is being prepared I would like to 
have someone tell me this: Your chart shows that you have none of 
these items on hand. They represent new procurement which is 
going to succeed old equipment, but some of which represents new 
developments of old equipment. Are you not going to be faced with 
a lot of new gadgets? All of these things have to be maintained, and 
you must have space for shipment. Some of them are going to be 
useful but some of them may get in the way. I know all of us are 
anxious to protect our troops, but you cannot encase every man in 
armament. By what line of reasoning are you sure that you can justify 
a request for these funds on the basis of these items being essential 
and actually usable in combat? 
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General Forp. These items, Mr. Chairman, have been very care- 
fully reviewed by our field forces as being necessary equipment for 
them to properly equip our troops. 

We are always very much concerned with the question of main- 
tenance because we have to buy large supplies of spare parts and 
accessories necessary to maintain the equipment. It is a very im- 
portant part of our program in this combat vehicle field that we get as 
much standardization as possible. For instance, by keeping down 
the number of engines, the number of transmissions, the number of 
tracks and such things, so that we can materially reduce the supply job 
of the troops and the maintenance of our equipment. It is a very 
important program. 


VARIATIONS BETWEEN SIMILAR TYPES 


Mr. Srtxes. You have two types of vehicles here in which the cost 
differs only about $10,000. There cannot be too much difference in 
an item that cost $192,000 against an item costing $202,000. 

General Forp. By and targe you get a larger edition which will do a 
bigger job, which requires more gas, but pulls a larger gun. 

Mr. Sixes. And a larger type truck? 

General Forp. We would normally not like to have to provide the 
very heaviest tractor to pull something like a 105-millimeter howitzer. 

Mr. Sitxes. But you cannot have both of them on hand at every 
place so that you can send the one out which meets the need for an 
exact job? 

General Reeper. I think the record should ‘also show that the 
heavy ones use a great deal more gasoline than the lighter ones. 

General Forp. Oh, yes. 

General Rexper. I raised the same question you have raised, Mr. 
Sikes, in trying to have them cut down the number. 


COMPARISON WITH WORLD WAR II TYPES 


Mr. Sixes. The troops did not have a lot of these things in World 
War II. Why do you think it is now essential for them to have them 
for operation? 

General Forp. In fact, in World War II, we had essentially similar 
types. We had three sizes of tractors; and we had three, four, or five 
sizes of gun motor carriage. The number of types do not represent 
much in the way of increase in the similar types of equipment over 
what we had in World War II. 

One exception, which we have discussed; the armored personnel 
carrier. We did not have that in any quantity, the completely ar- 
mored personnel carrier in World War I. We did have the half-track, 
and I am sure you know about the deficiencies of the half-track. 


RELATION OF DEFICIENCY BUDGET TO ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


Colonel Eneurr. Mr. Wigglesworth, the deficiency of $123,000,000 
applies to the total contract value for the items of $2,838,000,000, 
so the deficiency represents roughly between 4 and 5 percent. 

Mr. Stkxes. Mr. Scrivner, any questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, after looking over a couple more 
pages of some of these items it is rather easy to bear out the question 
you raised about the amount of gadgets and it certainly demonstrates 
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one of the reasons why the American Army has to have so many 
men behind the lines to support it. There are so many of these items 
that go to the question of repairs and maintenance and that sort of 
thing, and as you pointed out, we may be faced with a rather difficult 
problem of vehicle maintenance. 


POTENTIAL SAVINGS IN MANUFACTURE OF PERSONNEL CARRIER 


Now there is one question that I would like to ask, a question 
asked me, and that is I would like to ask whether the Army Ordnance 
would be interested in saving possibly $25,000 per vehicle on this 
personnel carrier? 

General Cummincs. We are very much interested in saving all we 
can on all of these vehicles, and we are working very closely with the 
International Harvester who has the prime contract, engineeringwise, 
and also with food machinery, and the results have indicated a con- 
siderable saving from the original estimate. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I asked that question is I was told by 
a representative of one of these companies, manufacturing these 
things, that if they were permitted to carry out the contract the way 
they would like to carry it out there could be at least $25,000 per 
vehicle saved, but that they have not been able to sell the ordnance 
the program they have suggested. 

General Cummincs. May I reply to that off the record? 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to have your reply any way you would 
like; I would like to have the information. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Forp. May I say we do encourage our contractors to 
make subcontracts; we encourage the prime contractor to enter into 
subcontracts. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it costs so much more per vehicle for the 
taxpavers——- 

General Forp. Subcontracting, by and large, does two things: 
(1) It saves the taxpayers’ money, and, (2) gets the material more 
quickly for us, because the prime contractor otherwise would have to 
have more facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. In this particular case I doubt that he would, and 
certainly if they can save $25,000 per vehicle the subcontract is not 
saving the taxpayers money. 

General Forp. We would like to investigate that particular case. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well; will you listen to him? 

General Forp. Certainly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well; | will send him to you. 


REQUIREMENTS OF MILITARY VEHICLES 


General Forp. Mr. Scrivner, I would like to call attention to one 
requirement in these vehicles which I am sure that everyone must 
appreciate; some of the very important things that must be provided 
are dependability, ruggedness, and reliability on the battlefield. We 
must have equipment, that insofar as we can possibly get it, will meet 
those requirements. If we lose vehicles in a military operation, the 
cost will really go skyrocketing. That is a very important element. 
Another thing is that these vehicles will not be running around on the 
fine hard-surface roads in the United States. They must stand up 
under hard rigorous use on the battlefield. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I am assuming those qualities; and I am talking 
about developing those features. And, this contractor would furnish 
this apparatus according to specifications that have been asked for 
without any lack. of ruggedness whatsoever. I am disturbed too 
about the loss of some of these vehicles, when you know how much 
they cost, and every time one of them is lost that represents a pretty 
big hole in the American taxpayers’ pocket. 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE AND DISPOSITION OF WORLD WAR II+TANKS 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us get back to this item on 90 millimeter tanks. 
We produced how many during World War II? 

General Decker. Eighty-eight thousand four hundred and ten. 

General Forp. That is tanks of all types. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us accept the saat 8 you had in World War II 
as being what? 

General Reever. Eighty-eight thousand. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many did you have left at the end of World 
War II? 

General Decker. Twenty-eight thousand, seven hundred and 
seventy-six. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the one wherein the inventory showed the 
Army was a little bit short and they could not tell where all of them 
were; was it not? 

General Rerper. No, sir; that is not quite correct. We furnished 
in response to requests of the Hoover Commission certain reports 
which had been prepared for radically different purposes. The 
Hoover Commission attempted to correlate the reports and could 
not do so. We were not consulted as to the lack of correlation or 
asked any questions. From the inability to coordinate the reports 
furnished, the Hoover Commission announced that the Army had 
lost several thousand tanks. This was not the case. A careful 
study after the charge had been made correlated the two reports and 
showed that such loss had never occurred. Of course, this fact never 
received any publicity. 

General Reever. That is right. Of the 88,000, some 40,000 went 
to lend-lease, as Tremember. The total lend-lease and consumption— 
worn out, blown up, and useless—was 59,634. 


SERVICEABILITY OF REMAINING TANKS 


Mr. Scrivner. That left you how many after World War II? 

General Reeper. 28,776. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of the 28,000 do you have? 

General Decker. As of July 1, 1950, we had remaining 17,901. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are still pretty good tanks; are they not? 

General Decker. No, sir. Some of them are unserviceable, and 
some are of limited serviceability. 

Mr. Scrivner. Cannot they be made serviceable? 

General Decker. We had suitable for service 6,600. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean 11,000 are unserviceable? 

General Decker. Obsolete. They are not suitable for combat— 
they are obsolete—but could be used for training, and so forth. We 
have 6,600 of all types suitable for service. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Now, can somebody just give me a short, concise 
word picture of the process followed to determine you had to have 
the number you show under the present program objective, of which 
you have so many on order and propose to buy so many more? 

* (Discussion off the record.) 


LEND-LEASE TANKS TO RUSSIA 


Mr. Taser. I wonder if the 40,000 that went to lend-lease are 
where the Russians got their 60,000 tanks. 

General Reever. No, sir. We sent a lot to the British and French, 
as well. You remember just before E] Alamein we shipped to Egypt 
tanks which helped to make that possible. 

Mr. Taper. What, I was getting at is if the 40,000 contributed 
very substantially to the Russian stockpile of 60,000 tanks. 

General Reeper. I do not think so, because they were pretty 
well worn out. 

Mr. Sixes. How many did we send to Russia? 

Mr. Storey. We do not have that information. The number of 
tanks lend-leased to Russia in World War II was 5,772. 


PROCUREMENT OF OTHER Motor VEHICLES 


‘Mr. Srxes. Let us take up project 134, “Procurement of other 
motor vehicles,’ for which in fiscal 1952 you make a request for 
$1,268,600,000—more than double the amount of your request for 
fiscal 1951 and many times more than your request for fiscal 1950. 
What is included in this, and why do you need these items? . 

We will insert at this point page 1226 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Status of estimated funds available for project orders 


| Amount in- | 
| ecludedin | Net amount 
| Boon rw ; columns 2 | to be used in 
| incurrent | 2243 to be | current year 

used in | (columns 2, 

} 

| 

| 





| Funds avail- 
able from 
prior years vear 
| — | subsequent 3, and 4) 
| years 


(1) | (2) (3) | (4) 


(5) 


Fiscal year 1950: | 
Number of permanent positions 88 | 6 
Average number of all employees____-_----- 50 | &5 6 


01. Personal services. ..........----.----------- | $195, 500 | $336, 625 | 23,7 
EE. go os oe coc concuacsann~s 29, 325 | 120, 121 3, 


Total amount 224, 825 | 456, 746 | 27, 3% 


Fiscal year 1951: j 
Number of permanent positions... ._--..-.-} 7 356 | ! 


1 
Average number of all employees -| 6 | 304 | 110 

















} 








01 Personal services $23, 790 | $1, 202, 378 | $465,968 | $850, 200 
All other objects 3, 568 | 193, 857 | 69, 895 | 127, 530 








Total amount ; 27,358 | 1, 486, 235 | 535, 863 | 

Fiscal year 1952: 
Number of permanent positions | 129 | 419 | 43 | 
Average number of all employees | 110 | 358 | 36 





= ——— reeret 


{ 
0}. “PURGE GUE VIRES 45s con ivy he <d-5---s- $465,968 | $1, 524, 796 | $153, 468 | $1, 837, 296 
All other objects. . - - t j 69, 895 | 228, 719 | 23, 020 | 275, 504 











Total amount 535, 863 | 1, 753, 515 176, 488 | 2, 112, 890 
| | | | 
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General Forp. Project 134, which covers the procurement of motor 
vehicles other than combat types, includes trailers, semitrailers, 
certain special trucks, the large item being the tactical trucks for our 
troop units. Essentially, here again these items are all postwar new 
types of vehicles. The large procurement runs into the tactical! 
vehicles, of which we have four general types—the quarter-ton, three- 
quarter-ton, 24-ton, and 5-ton. Many of these items are presently 
in production, and this program is to continue the production to meet 
the program objective. e can cover any item.in detail as the com- 
mittee or the chairman desires. 

Mr. Srxes. Let us see what we can dig out of this program. How 
many of these are commercial, and how many are special-type vehicles? 

General Cummines. Three thousand four hundred and fifteen one- 
half-ton, 4 by 2, and three thousand four hundred and eighty-nine 
5-ton, 4 by 2—the balance are tactical vehicles. 

Mr. Sixes. How many of those are new type and how many are 
replacements of types now in operation? 

General Forp. They will all essentially replace similar type vehicles 

‘of World War II vintage. Other than that, they are all new types. 
— a commercial types are just standard commercial vehicles off 
the shelf, 


USE OF WORLD WAR II VEHICLES 


Mr. Sixes. Does this program enable you to dispose of some worn- 
out or surplus equipment? 

General Forp. It does, sir. Under the MDAP program we are 
rebuilding and delivering World War II type vehicles. That program 
has not been going quite as fast as we would like, because we have 
had to use our World War II vehicles not only in Korea but also to 
take care of our own expanded Army requirements. With these new 
vehicles coming into production, we pick up older vehicles, send them 
back to our shops, rebuild them, and many of them are being delivered 
under MDAP. 

Mr. Stxes. Are we providing trucks and other motor vehicles for 
MDAP countries? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ATLANTIC PACT COUNTRIES’ PRODUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. To what extent are they being encouraged to provide 
their own, from: their own manufacture? 

General Forp. They do it, particularly, as General Reeder men- 
tioned, in France. That is a light jeep which my people tell me is a 
good-looking vehicle, and the French are making the vehicle for 
themselves. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. As a matter of fact, in many of the European countries 
there is a considerable automotive industry, and they have developed 
a type of machine which is particularly adapted to their own needs. 
In almost every case it is less costly than our own vehicles. It is 
more economical in operation; it uses less gas, which may be in short 
supply. Their mechanics are more familiar with it, and it would 
seem important to stress their utilization of their own vehicles. 

General Forp. That is definitely our policy. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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EFFECT OF REDUCTION 


Mr. Srxes. You are asking for $1,225,000,000, which is possibly 
the biggest single DS Na for items of this kind that you have made 
since the height of World War II. Where would you be if that were 
substantially cut by the Congress? What harm would it do to you? 

General Forp. It would reduce our ability, of course, to meet the 
program objective; in other words, to take care of our expanded 
Army and to provide these very essential minimum reserves of depot 
stock. 

Mr. Stxes. Roughly, what portion of this is for the expanded 
Army and how much is for the replacement of present stocks which 
could be utilized another year or two? 

General Reever. The danger of cutting this is to immobilize the 
Army. ‘The success of that Army in France was due to its mobility 
and to its fire power. We were able to use one division effectively 
to meet a greater number of troops because of mobility. 

These trucks are going to start—I think have already started— 
to move to replace World War II vehicles in Korea. We have some 
of those which will have to be wholly replaced within the next 12 
months. They are on their last legs. And they are going to equip 
divisions in this country which do not now have tactical vehicles, 
and they will go further to replace the World War II tactical vehicles 
now in the hands of our troops so that those can be used for MDAP. 
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EXPANSION COMPARED WITH REPLACEMENT 





Mr. Sixes. Getting back to my question of whether these are to be 
used for the expanded Army or for replacements, are you telling me in 
substance that part of the expanded Army will be without these 
tactical vehicles unless we go ahead with this program? 

jeneral Forp. Very definitely. In fact, right now we are short of 
tactical vehicles. 

General Reever. It all depends on how far back you cut. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Srxes. In other words, are you saying you have nothing to 
take the place of what you are asking for here if you do not get these 
items? 

General Forp. That is correct. 
















NEED FOR VARIATION IN TYPES OF TRUCKS 







3 : ' . * 

2 Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley and I were discussing a matter here. You 
4 show that you need a certain number of three-quarter-ton trucks and 
Pa. then a certain number of one-quarter-ton trucks. Of course, one is 





considerably larger than the other, and they seem to be special trucks. 
Do you need that much variation in your truck purchases? 

General Forp. The quarter-ton truck is the jeep, and the three- 
quarter-ton truck we have classified as a weapons carrier. It also 
carries personnel. It is a case of being able to operate a lighter vehicle 
in the case of the quarter-ton, as against the three-quarter-ton to 
meet a particular requirement. 

Mr. Mauon. It is more economical, you think? 
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ACCESSORIES AND EQUIPMENT FOR JEEPS 


General Forp. Yes, sir; and costs less to procure and operate. 

Mr. Manon, Mr. Engel used to be the chairman of the military 
subcommittee on appropriations, and I know he, as well as other 
members of the subcommittee, was very much interested in the 
gadgets that were put on the jeep, and it was felt that a lot of gadgets 
were put on the jeep for use in noncombat areas that were not required 
and they added greatly to the cost. What is the present situation 
with respect to that matter? 

General Forp. That matter is being studied very intensively at the 
present time. We have built some vehicles from which we have 
omitted the so-called refinements and certain accessories. We also 
now purchase standard commercial vehicles for administrative use at 
camps, posts, and stations in the United States. But the real problem 
is supply of parts in time of war. The cost of extra engines and parts 
required to support automotive vehicles runs into a tremendous figure. 
The more we can limit the number of the types in our Army, particu- 
larly in the overseas areas, the more we are going to cut down our 
cost of operations. Now, if we could supply one vehicle which would 
do all jobs in the theater as against two, we could cut down our initia! 
investment in vehicles, we could reduce our pipeline, and stockage to 
back up that supply. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, it is not an unmixed blessing? 

General Forp. It is not quite as simple as it sounds. , 

Mr. Manon. What is your determination? ; 

General Forp. Our approach to it right now is that we have 
engineered a good vehicle which will do a lot of things. It will go 
through water and still stand up. It has a heavier battery and 
rugged electrical equipment. One of our real problems in these 
vehicles out in the field of combat is having a good battery to get 
them started in the morning. So many times in the field, especially 
in the wintertime, we have to use wiles to push vehicles in order to 
get them started. So we have approached the problem with the 
thought in mind of having a vehicle that has dependability, reliability, 
and ruggedness, and we have engineered a vehicle which, as I say, 
will do the job and do it very well. 

Now, the job we have is to engineer that vehicle down to the point 
where we can just meet the requirements without having any unneces- 
sary ultimate performance, so to speak, and that is our approach. 
We have our own organization working on it and industry helping us. 

Mr. Manon. In the meantime are you buying jeeps with all of the 
gadgets? 

General Forp. In the meantime we are buying a tactical jeep which 
is a combat unit vehicle. We are using commercial vehicles where 
we can in the United States. 


USE OF JEEPS IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Mr. Manon. Are you going to use those in the continental United 
States under ordinary circumstances around the posts? 

General Forp. We have administrative vehicles for which Congress 
appropriated money last year which meet our administrative require- 
ments. We do, however, need to have tactical vehicles in the hands 
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of our tactical units so that they may get training both in operation 
and in maintenance. 









OF VEHICLES 





STORAGE 





Mr. Manon. You are requesting here funds for many thousands of 
vehicles of different types. After World World War II the public 
was treated to many photographs of acres and acres of jeeps, trucks, 
and what-not, and it was pointed out that these vehicles were de- 
teriorating and so forth. Will all of these vehicles for which you are 
requesting funds be actually utilized by the active forces, or will 
some of them be stored and held in reserve? 

General Forp. There is some reserve, of course. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Forp. We have had experience in storing vehicles over the 
last 5 years. Since World War II we have had some of our vehicles 
stored in buildings and have had many of them stored outdoors. 
Those that are stored in buildings we can take out with a very mini- 
mum of expense, and in effect, when we take them out and put them 
in service, we have to spend practically nothing to put them on the 
road. As against that, the vehicles we store outdoors deteriorate. 
We have to go over them continuously to maintain them properly, 
and when we put them in service we have to put them through the 
shop with considerable cost. Our figures will show that we could 
amortize the cost of sheds to store our reserve vehicles in a matter of 
2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Manon. Are you having a warehouse construction program in 
the mill or going through Congress? 

General Forp. Yes, sir; we do: But, from our standpoint, it is 
not going to be adequate. 

General Reever. No, sir. That fell by the way. 

General Kirk. The sheds were cut out. 

Mr. Manon. When you refer to this obsolescence that takes place 
in your outdoor storage, do you or do you not take into consideration 
that your rubber invariably has the fastest mortality that goes into 
your obsolescence program? 

General Forp. Rubber certainly deteriorates outdoors in the sun, 
and in the weather, and that is one of the factors. 

Mr. Manon. It deteriorates inside, too. 

General Forp. It does, but to a lesser degree. 
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DETERIORATION OF STORED TIRES 






General Kirk. I might mention that the question was raised about 
the condition of tires on our vehicles that had been stored outside, 
and in order to verify the condition, because otherwise it would call 
for an immense expenditure to replace everything, I had tests con- 
ducted at Aberdeen proving grounds by running continuously day 
and night with overloads, and in these tests the majority of tires 
which had been stored outside showed no failure at the end of 11,000 
miles. That test has been repeated several times since. We are 
still using World War II tires that have been stored outside. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Were those synthetic? 
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General Forp. They were the heavier tires, and I think the heavier 
tires of World War II took a lot of natural rubber. I think that is 
another factor on those tires. Those were the very heavy tires, and 
they seemed to stand up a lot better. Of course, they had a greater 
thickness of rubber. The lighter tires such as you find on the jeep 
and %-ton truck will go to pieces faster. 


REVIEW OF VEHICLE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Then, you apparently are going to store certain 
reserve vehicles; according to the plan, you are going to store them 
out in the open. They are going to deteriorate rather rapidly, and 
all in all, from the standpoint of Ordnance, it is a bad situation. Yet 
you have not been able to sell a bill of goods to the Department of 

efense or the Bureau of the Budget. There has been a hue and cry 
that we provide too many vehicles. Have you over-estimated your 
vehicle requirements in this case? 

General Forp. We have not according to the tables of organization 
and according to the program. There have been several boards and 
panels which have been convened by the Chief of Staff at our Field 
Force Headquarters to go into this whole subject of vehicles with 
the idea of reducing the equipment wherever it is possible, as well as 
looking at the character of the vehicles. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has been the result of that looking into? 

General Reever. They still insist that they have a balance of 
mobility and fire power. 

Mr. Manon. Looking at page X, “Trucks, 2%4-ton, six by six,” 
what is the total cost of your requirement there? 

(Answer off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Do we ever get any story that is correct and positive 
out of this? 

General Reever. I am positive about what I just said. 

General Forp. You mentioned about vehicies which we have seen 
pictures of and so forth. We moved a lot of vehicles into Japan from 
Okinawa and the other islands over there, and those vehicles, by and 
large, have supported our vehicle requirement in Korea. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, yes. 

General Forp. We have shipped vehicles from the United States, 
but the bulk of them have come from Japan. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POLICY QN REHABILITATION OF STORED VEHICLES 


Mr. Manon. It has been represented to me that the Armed Forces 
hang onto vehicles of one kind and another long after they have served 
their usefulness, and they get older and older and less and less vaiuable, 
whereas they should disgorge themseives of a lot of this old stuff 
which is not very good, and whatever they do have ought to be more 
new and modern equipment to balance out your inventories. General 
Kirk, I would like to have your reaction to this. 

General Kirk. My reaction is entirely in accord with the idea of 
being able to exchange old vehicles for modern equipment at the 
increased cost for the new vehicles, the same as you buy a new car, 
but we are limited by the appropriations for such exchanges. We 
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are generally limited to the use of vehicles we have on hand in lieu 
of buying new vehicles from new appropriations in ordinary peacetime 
years. 

: In hanging onto vehicles after 1942 as long as we did, I may remark 
that the question of cost of reconstruction of a two and a half ton truck 
specifically came up, and it was stated by some sources that they 
could not be economically repaired; that they should be sold and 
scrapped, and all sorts of allegations were made. I knew we were 
repairing them economically in our own shops and putting them back 
in service, and the users were satisfied with them. But many said 
it could be done cheaper outside. So, in order to put it above question, 
I entered into a contract with the General Motors Corporation to 
make an impartial survey of 30,000 trucks and give me their best 
estimate as to how much they would rebuild them for on a basis of 
rebuilding 30,000 trucks on one order. Their estimate was turned 
over to higher authority at that time in order for comparison with 
other data available. Their study indicated that the minimum cost 
for rebuilding, because there was no factory they possessed that 
could be put to the rebuilding work and it would include their renting 
of a factory and tooling up a whole rebuilt factory and amortizing the 
cost of that as well as going into the production of spare parts for 
which they were no longer tooled up to be made in their factory, 
would be at least $3,200 and that it would be economical to rebuild 
these trucks at this cost, considering their replacement value. 


ACTUAL REBUILDING OPERATIONS 


We could actually rebuild those vehicles and put them back in con- 


dition at a cost of about $1,500 each, as a maximum, discarding some 
of them. Those we discarded we sold the parts of, to ourselves, 
rather than selling them to scrap dealers, and we found we could make 
money on those because we could recondition the major assemblies 
and use those for other trucks. 

When the Korean War broke out we had extensive orders under way 
in this country for the repair of vehicles for the MDAP. We had 
manned our shops for such rebuild work, and had them going. The 
result was that the remainder of our vehicles that littered our fields, 
which we had had no money to repair in the peacetime period, could 
be put through those shops and rebuilt with the force already trained 
and going. 

We had instituted the same process in Japan with the cooperation, 
of course, of the commanding general and the Ordnance officers out 
there, and rolled up the stocks from Okinawa and other places and 
used the Japanese economy to set up shops to rebuild the material 
that was rolled up. 

Also material had been rebuilt in Germany. General Ford at the 
time was over there. He rebuilt the vehicles in Germany, making 
use of the German personnel, and those vehicles were used in Germany. 

All of that saved raw material and labor, which is probably the 
biggest saving that can be experienced in wartime. It put these 
vehicles back into use, when they were needed. 

Those vehicles were bought generally around the period of 1942 
to 1944. They have been used in the training of troops. They 
have been thrown into the equipping of MDAP. 
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We have fought the Korean War with these vehicles. We have 
trained the troops going into combat. Now, I think 1942 to 1952 is 
a reasonable life to expect out of trucks, even after they are rebuilt. 
We feel we have reached the end of the trail with the old vehicles 
and that you have to decide to equip your Army with new vehicles 
or destroy its mobility. 


MOTOR VEHICLE PURCHASES SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Manon. Have you had since World War II very much money 
for the purchase of additional vehicles for the Army? I know we 
have given you so much from year to year, but compared to this 
request here it must have been very Ait | 

eneral REEDER. 1949 was the first year in which we began a motor 
vehicle replacement program for tactical vehicles. 


INVENTORY OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Manon. Will you supply the committee a statement showing 
more or less an inventory of what you have on hand; or do you have 
it here with you now? I do not want to take too much time. 

General Krrx. We have one here, but we would rather check it, 
. because it has not been checked since being written up. We will 
submit that to the committee. You want a world-wide inventory of 
all vehicles? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. ScHuLMAN. Just by way of explanation, sir, I picked that up 
this morning as I left the office. I have not had the opportunity to 
look at it. I would like to make certain it is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

(Note: The detailed inventory will be furnished to the committee.) 


AUSTERITY BUDGET 


Mr. Mauon. Do you people in Ordnance, General Ford, think that 
all these things are essential and that the taxpayers should finance 
fully this requirement for vehicles? Is this an austerity budget or 
does this have a lot of fat in it? 

General Forp. This is definitely an austerity budget from the stand- 
point of what we would require if we got into an all-out war. We 
would require these vehicles at the time we entered the war. This 
does meet the program objective which, as was indicated earlier this 
morning, is just a partial meeting of the requirements and equipment 
we would need. ~ 


COMPARISON OF PROCUREMENT PROGRAM DURING WORLD WAR II WITH 
1952 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Will you supply the committee with a statement of 
the number of trucks of certain classifications, and vehicles of some 
classifications, for comparative purposes, which we purchased during 
World War II, to compare with what you are requesting now? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested will be furnished the committee.) 
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Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Sixes. Mr. Taber? 


CURRENT INVENTORY OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Taser. How much of an inventory of vehicles do you have 
right now? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Scuutman. Trucks, other than trailers or semitraiers 

Mr. Taser. That includes tractors? 

Mr. ScuutMan. No, sir; that is without trailers. 

Mr. Taser. That includes tractors. 

Mr. ScHuLMAN. Yes, sir. 

General Reever. No, sir. 

General Forp. Wheeled vehicles, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Those are wheeled vehicles. 

General Forp. Wheeled truck tractors; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What else do you have besides that? 

Mr. ScuutMan. Trailers and semitrailers. 

Mr. Taser. What is a semitrailer? 

General Cummines. A semitrailer is a vehicle with the fifth wheel, 
sir, where the forward portion of the trailer is mounted on the truck 
proper as compared with a full trailer. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does this include the vehicles operated by the 
Army Engineers? 

Mr. Scuutman. No, sir; these are Ordnance vehicles. If they are 
Ordnance types in the hands of the Engineers, the quantities would 
be included. If they are engineer-type, they are not. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not include the motor equipment of the 
Air Force? 

Mr. Scuutman. No, sir; this is an active United States Army 
inventory. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


UNIT PRICE FOR JEEPS 


Mr. Taper. You have a lot of vehicles in here, and you do not 
show any on hand. You have an item here for a three-quarter-ton 
truck. That is the jeep, is it not? 

General Forp. The jeep is the -ton, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You have that down for $2,700. That seems like a 
whale of a big price. That was supposed to be a cheap job when it 
was put out. Has it gotten out of that class? 

Colonel Eneuer. The basic itself, sir, is costing at the present time 
approximately $2,000. 

Mr. Taser. Why does it run $2,700, then? 

Colonel Enater. The truck, %-ton, at the present time, without 
spares, is approximately $2,000—$2,702 with the spare parts. 


SPARE PARTS QUANTITY AND COST 


Mr. Taser. That means an extra engine, extra wheels, and all 
those things? 
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General Forp. On a certain percentage basis; yes, sir. 

Colonel Enaurr. Yes, sir. Within every 100 vehicles we consider 
a set of spare parts as taking care of 100 vehicles. Within every 100 
vehicles there is a certain number of spare engines. 

Mr. Taser. That sounds pretty liberal, on your $700. That is 
for every third one you have a complete rig. 

Colonel Encier. The reason that the concurrent spare-parts lists 
are high at the present time, sir, is that with this volume of new 
vehicles coming into the picture it is necessary that we not only pur- 
chase sufficient parts to maintain our vehicles in actual maintenance 
shops for a period of 1 year, which is the normal computation for spare 
parts, but also to fill our pipeline to supply parts to those maintenance 
echelons, as well as providing a certain number of parts for the pur- 
— of maintenance or rebuilding of these vehicles ook in the depot 
shops. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. That is what it looks like. It looks like you are pro- 
viding for a rather liberal allowance of vehicles. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEW AND COMMERCIAL TYPES OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Taser. These are all new types, are they not? 

General Rexeper. No, sir. Part of those above, if you will look, 
are commercial. 

Mr. Taser. Well, they told us just a minute ago that there were 
two items of commercial jobs and that is all. 

Colonel EnGuER. That is right, sir. 

General Forp. That is correct, sir. These are military-type ve- 
hicles. They are new types. There are two commercial items in this 
prgyert 

ou will notice, Mr. Taber, that we make quite extensive use of 
trailers. In other words, we can get more cargo over the roads and 
we can cut down our automotive equipment by using trailers to match 
up with the vehicles in our organization. 

The jeep, for instance, up in the tactical units, will pull a %-ton 
trailer, just a two-wheel job. It is a fairly inexpensive piece of 
equipment. That gives us much more cargo-carrying capacity. 

The tactical vehicles and in fact all of these items have been calcu- 
lated on a by-item basis, taking into account the organization of the 
Army, and these minimum reserves that are in the program in addi- 
tion. It is all on a mathematical calculated basis. 


TOTAL REQUIREMENTS BY ITEM 


Mr. Taser. How many of these vehicles do you require for a 
division? Let us come down the line. The first is the semitrailer, 
6-ton. 

Mr. ScHuLMAN. I am unable to indicate, sir, a division slice in 
terms of all vehicles, powered, trailers, semitrailers. I can give you 
that information and would be happy to give it to you in detail on 
any one or all of the individual items that make up this program. I 
have that data right here. 
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Mr. Taper. I am just going down the line to find out each one of 
asider those which you have to have for the supply of a division. How many 
y 100 semitrailers, 6-ton? 

Mr. Scuutman. I do not believe I have any data here on a slice of 
that nature. I can give you the specific requirement of that 6-ton 






































shes trailer in terms of the 18 division United States Army, or in terms of 

: lists the other forces we have spoken of today. I am unable to give it at 

maw the moment on a division-slice basis. ete 

- pur- Mr. Taper. How many do you have to have for a 18-division 

ance Army? : 

spare Mr. Scuutman. Allright, sir, 

nance Mr. Taser. Of the 6-ton semitrailers. 

- pur- Mr. Scuutman. Yes, sir. 

lepot Mr. Taser. Tell me that. How many do you have to have? 
(Discussion off the record.) 

 pro- ADMINISTRATIVE VEHICLES 


General Kirk. Mr. Taber, 4 by 2 commercial vehicles, which are 
administrative vehicles for use around posts, camps and stations, 
and are furnished on a table of allowance rather than a TO&E for 
a division, should not be included in this assigned division program. 

: Mr. Taser. That ought not to be included? 
look 3 General Kirk. No. : a bah 
; Mr. Taser. Where does it go, if it does not go to a division? 

General Decker. It goes to all the posts, camps and stations, sir, 
for administrative purposes. 

General Reeprer. Ordnance depots, any kind of depots. 
: ve- General Kirk. Training camps. 
i. Mr. Taser. How many of the next one, the 5-ton? 
: Mr. ScuutMan. The same point General Kirk just made, sir, 
applies to this 5-ton. 

Mr. Taser. How many would you have? 


were 


se of 


one z (Discussion off the record.) 






e Mr. Scrivner. May I interpose an inquiry at this point? 
-ton & Mr. Taper. Go ahead. 
nat 4 DRIVERS FOR PROGRAMED VEHICLES 
pe u Mr. SCRIVNER. This, as I understand it, does not take in the 
ddi- * Engineer vehicles. In view of the number of vehicles required, where 
| are you going to get all the drivers necessary to operate these vehicles? 
General Forp. We have included trailers, which I mentioned pre- 
viously as being a vehicle which we attach to our powered vehicles in 
order to carry additional cargo. If we eliminated the trailers we 
r a probably would end up with a vehicle for about every 15 men. 
iler Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but on many of those vehicles you have not 
: e only the driver but you have an assistant driver. I am just wondering 
a |g where all of it is going in. | 
ou 4 General Decker. That is particularly true in tactical units, Mr. 
y on iq Serivner. You have to have a driver and an assistant, because the 
I ie vehicle usually has to operate 24 hours a day, particularly in the com- 


- bat zone, and you need an assistant on the truck. A great many of 
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these vehicles on the posts, camps, and stations will be driven by civil- 
ians. They will not have military drivers aboard at all. 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES IN OPERATION 


Mr. Wiaeciesworts. If you had a military driver and an assistant 
on the 682,000 vehicles you are contemplating you would use up most 
of the Army in driving. 

General RegeperR. We do not contemplate operating 682,000 
vehicles, sir, by any stretch of the imagination. 

Mr. WiaeGLteswortH. What was that? 

General Rerper. We do not contemplate operating that number of 
vehicles by any stretch of the imagination. I do not believe you can 
find that number of powered vehicles in the program objectives which 
are operated. 

Mr. WiaGLesworts. I understood you to tell Mr. Taber that you 
had on hand today 218,000. 

General Reever. Including trailers. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. I understand from this request you have on 
order 218,000, and that you are asking in this request for 256,000. 
According to my arithmetic that makes an over-all total of 682,000 
vehicles. 

General Reever. If you go back to the divisions and what are 
here for the troops, the data here should be here properly interpreted. 
In the left-hand column, let us go back to the program objective, 
some part of which is for reserves and not intended to be operated. 
Start down that column. Current program objectives. There is no 
powered vehicle there until you come down to the crane, truck, 
mounted. The truck, }5-ton, 4 by 2. And the truck, 5-ton, 4 by 2. 
Those trucks, the %-ton, 4 by 2 and the 5-ton, 4 by 2, are not a part 
of the divisions or the troops which support divisions. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. They are part of the vehicles that the 
Ordnance is requesting. 

General Rexprr. That is right, sir; those are used in the local 
support, the housekeeping and operation of all the installations of 
the Zone of the Interior. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATE OF REQUIREMENTS BY TYPES OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Wiaceieswortnu. Is there not available somewhere a simple 
work sheet that will show how you arrived at these figures, instead of 
an over-all conclusion which you ask us to accept on faith. 

General Reever. Work sheets are available for every type. 

General Forp. We can take any vehicle, Mr Wigglesworth, and 
give you complete details on it. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I think it would be very interesting to get 
details on one or two figures that have been arrived at so that we can 
understand the process. 

Mr. Sixes. Would you care to indicate the specific vehicles, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, that you want on the record? 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Let us take a truck 





Mr. Scrivner. That is the same kind of information I have been 
trying to get, but the difficulty is that the information cannot be 
put in the record. 
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Mr. Taser. What about the three-quarter ton truck? 

Mr. Sixes. Can you give the details for that? 

Mr. ScoutMaANn. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. The best guess you can make for us is it 
will represent some 4,756? 

Mr. ScuutMan. This is a detailed computation based on specific 
forces, through the use of attrition factors which were computed on 
the experience of World War II. There is also a requirement for 
2,024 for peacetime level. . 


PEACETIME USE LEVEL 


Mr. Wiegateswortn. What does that mean? 
Mr. Scuutman. That provides the depot stockage which permits 
us to meet the demands for the necessary issues of this vehicle; it 
provides the in-transit or shipping time, for overseas troops in training. 

It provides the level in the theater for troops located in oversea 
theaters. 

It does not provide the normal post, camp, and stations, the turn- 
around, stockage. 

In addition, there is a quantity of 3,726, which represents 10 per- 
cent familiarization requirements. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. And what does that mean? 

Mr. Scuutman. That 

General Forp. This should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ScuuLMan. The total of these figures I have given you is 40,578, 
as shown in the program objective. 





DETAILED CALCULATIONS OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. WiceLeswortn. The 18-division figure is computed how? 
Mr. Scuutman. The 18-division figure is an accurate and detailed 
computation on each of the individual tables of organization, tables of 
allowances, and other competent allowances documents, as they apply 
to the actual number of different types of organizations within the 
18-division active United States Army; it is precisely the same process 
as indicated by the table that I furnished one of the committee mem- 
bers a little earlier today on the medium gun tank. 

General Forp. That is a detailed calculation on every unit in the 
Army that is equipped with this vehicle. 

General Reeper. For example, an infantry regiment has so many 
vehicles which are utilized to carry their equipment. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How many do they average? 

General Reever. In order to make this entire computation we 
used the International Business Machine procedure, in which they 
have for each particular thing, each truck, a card, showing the number 
which they are entitled to have; they have another deck of cards for 
troops; and these are run through against one another. The results 
come up with the number which are required for that type of unit in 
the Army. They must run the successive cards on machines in making 
the computation. 
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Mr. WiceLesworts. How many would 18 divisions have required 
in World War II? 


General Reeper. How many? 

Mr. WiccLeswortx. Yes; how many of these would 18 divisions 
have required in World War II? 

Mr. Scuutman. I do not know that I can answer specifically, but 
it is my impression that this represents a smaller equipment allowance 
than was required in World War II, for this particular vehicle. 

General Reever. There was a larger division? 

‘Mr. Wiee_teswortu. Who determined the number of cards before 
they are run through the International Business Machines? 

+ ee’ Reever. That is really done by a combination of Army 
field forces, which makes the general fighting and field policy and 
training policy for us, the G—3 operations in the War Department and 
the G-4 which sits in on it, and tries to come up with the allowance. 

Mr. Wice.eswortH. The ABC terms are fixed by tables of organi- 
zation which are readily available are they not? 

General Rrereper. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. Is there any secret about the tables of 
organization? 

General Forp. The tables of organization are not classified. How 
many tables of organization do you estimate you had to go through 
to get such a requirement? 

Mr. ScuutmMan. Probably not many; some six or eight hundred. 

Mr. WiGccieswortH. Some 600 to 800 tables of organization? 

Mr. ScnuLMan. Yes. 

Mr. Wiae.esworts. In determining the trucks for the division? 

Mr. Scuutman. No. 

General Forp. For the Army. 

Mr. Scnutman. Trucks for the Army. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. We are talking about trucks for Ordnance 
here? 

General Forp. No. 

General Reever. The Ordnance supplies them, but it does not 
use them; it supplies and maintains them. 

Mr. Wiace.eswortn. In other words, the request before us is for 
Ordnance for distribution throughout the Army? 

General Rereprer. Yes. 

Mr. Wicc.iesworts. By the Ordnance Department? 

General Rereper. That is correct. The Ordnance is the armorer 
of the Army: Its function is to supply the armament to the entire 
Army and to keep it in repair. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Did you compute these figures from as many 
as 300 different tables of organization? 

Mr. ScHuLMAN. On some items several times that number. 

Mr. WicG.ieswortH. On trucks? 

Mr. Scuutman. Yes; I would judge, that the 2%-ton, 6-by-6, 
_there are 24 to 26 body types, probably involves in the neighborhood 
of 2,000 cards run through the machine. These are exacting compu- 
tations, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


General Forp. There are several different body types in this one 
category. There may be a three-quarter-ton ambulance and another 
body type for another truck, which means the computations have 
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to be run for that also. On the 2.5-ton truck there are about 26 
different body types. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


RELATION OF NUMBERS OF TRUCKS TO MILITARY MANPOWER 


Mr. ScoutMAN. May I just go a little further with the point Gen- 
eral Reeder made with reference to the infantry division, the bare 
infantry division, as an example. While this chart is not necessarily 
accurate, it is approximately so. It indicates that the allowance for 
the bare infantry division for both the three-quarter-ton ambulance 
and the three-quarter-ton cargo—these figures are so-small that I 
cannot tell whether this is 566 or 571—this would indicate between 
560 and 570, approximately, for the division. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. I am figuring roughly in terms of the total 
request. According to General Reeder if 1 understood him correctly, 
there is one truck for every 50 men. That is for one type of truck 
only 

General Reeper. We are talking about the three-quarter-ton 
truck now. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortn. And you have got in this request several 
other types of trucks? 

General Rrerper. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Eight types of trucks? 

General Reeper. Yes. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. And if you base that computation on all 
trucks requested, it would, of course, give an even greater number of 
cars for every 50 men. 

General Reever. The fact is, it is a motorized army. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. It looks like every man is going to have his 
own truck. 

General Reever. It does not come out quite that bad. 

Mr. Taper. Every other one. 

General Rereper. I do not believe you can prove that from the 
figures here. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT COST DEFICIT 


Mr. WieciteswortH. You have got another deficit amounting 
to some $50,000,000. What is that? 

Colonel Eneuer. The original estimate, the total, is $460,000,000. 
That represents $40,000,000, or approximately 10 percent—— 

Mr. WiecLteswortH. $49.9 million. 

Colonel Encier. Rather $49,000,000, or about 11 percent. 

Essentially that deficit is in the 2.5-ton category, of some $40,000,- 
000, 2.5-ton trucks. 

And I have here that broken down by body types, which I can 
readily supply. Let us take one particular type: The most common 
type is the M-34 cargo truck. 

In 1950 the unit contract price for that vehicle, that is, the basic 
vehicle was $5,474.95, from one manufacturer ; $5,245.95 from another 
manufacturer. 
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In the estimate for 1951 fiscal year procurement that indicates the 
first manufacturer, for vehicles, that the price was $6,627.56, or an 
increase of 21 percent over the 1950 procurement. 

I would also like to say that in the increase of roughly $1,500, $227 
was for increase in the cost of tires alone, one set of tires; and $500 for 
increased cost of axles. Those two items represent two-thirds of the 
increase in cost. 

I did not mention the second manufacturer, which indicated a 
price increase from $5,245.95 to $6,505.93, or a 24-percent increase. 

The average in between the two contractors, considering all body 
types, there indicates an increase for the 2.5-ton, between the 1950 
procurement and the 1951 procurement of $1,500 per vehicle. And in 
accordance with the predicted increase, the particular budget which is 
now before you, shows an increase on the average of $1,500 per vehicle. 
Which, on the same basis, does mean the vehicle that cost $6,735, the 
actual contract proposal which we have received since the preparation 
of this budget, is based on a price, instead of $6,735, of $7,025, from 
one manufacturer, and $6,900 from the other manufacturer, which 
indicates the prices are still lower than the costs now coming in from 
contractors for procurement of these items. 

The deficiency was based on the estimated increase of $1,500 per 
vehicle, which is the same increase we used in the preparation of 
this budget. 

The 2.5-ton trucks which represents procurement in 1951 on a 
number of vehicles, represents a deficit of $40,000,000 of the $49,000,- 
000 that we are asking for. 

The remaining $9,000,000 is for a deficit on 5-ton vehicles which is 
computed on the same or a similar basis. 

And, I might say in that respect, that the one-quarter- and three- 
quarter-ton truck is not showing the same price increase. However 
that is not primarily because of the material and labor costs have not 
increased, but it is essentially because in those two vehicles, particu- 
larly in the quarter-ton truck, we have reduced some of the require- 
ments, engineering requirements, in order to reduce the cost of the 
vehicle. As an example, instead of the full-floating axle we have 
accepted the commercial semifloating axle in order to bring the price 
of this vehicle down. The plan followed on those two vehicles have 
helped to reduce the price, brought about through changes in require- 
ments in the design of the vehicle in order to attempt to bring the 
price down. 

Mr. Scrivner. Looking at page 12, you show your quarter-ton, 
4-by-4, which I understand is your jeep; is that right? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You show none on hand. Now, you have jeeps. 

General Forp. Of this particular model, when this page was 
written up, we had none on hand. We have gotten some deliveries 
in the last couple of months. 


COMPARISON OF NEW JEEP WITH CURRENT MODEL 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the difference between this type of jeep 

and the one you have a quantity of on hand. 

Colonel EnciEerR. That is a tactical difference between the two 
vehicles incorporated in the modern vehicle. 
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Mr. Scrivner. The heavy battery, fungus control, and lack of 
radio interference? 

General Forp. That is correct. 

Colonel Eneuer. They have waterproofing characteristics; they have 
the 24-volt electrical system. We have incorporated ease of mainte- 
nance characteristics. That has been stressed in the design of all 
vehicles. That is the big question of cutting down the back-up troops 
which must support the vehicles in operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. How firm is the price of $2,700? 

Colonel EncGLER. The price of $2,700 is at the present time a firm 

rice. 
COST OF JEEPS PROCURED FOR THE NAVY 


Mr. Scrivner. Do you procure for the Navy? 

Colonel Enetrer. We do. 

Mr. Scrivner. If $2,700 is a firm price, why would they tell us they 
are going to cost them $3,000 each? 

Colonel ENcutEr. I cannot answer that question. We sent to the 
Navy a list of the estimates which we intended them to use for budget 
preparation, and that list, as I say, was approved for the other two 
services for use in their budget computations. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are waterproofing your jeep so that it can travel 
through fairly deep water. What are you going to do with the stuff 
you are carrying in it? 

General Forp. The jeep is a personnel carrier. 

Colonel EneuEr. It is a personnel carrier and also may be a com- 
munications vehicle, in which case it has a radio set installed in it. 
However, the waterproofing is only intended for use a small portion of 
the time whereby the vehicle would be completely submerged. That 
is up to the driver. The general advantage of waterproofing would be 
in fording where you might splash water up into your electrical system 
and drown it out or in use of the vehicle in seacoast areas or in climates 
where you have a high humidity and where you might have difficulty 
in starting your vehicle were your electrical system not adequately 
protected. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I think, in view of the statement made, you should 
contact the Navy and ask what their actual figures are. 

(Nore: Statement as to variation in cost of Navy and Army Jeep appears in 
hearings of the following day, June 20, page 626.) 


PROCUREMENT OF ARMy AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. I think we might begin the discussion of the procure- 
ment of Army aircraft, project 135, for which in fiscal 1952 you are 
asking $44,239,000. 

Tell us what this is all about. 


RECONNAISSANCE TYPE AIRCRAFT 


General Forp. You recall, Mr. Chairman, in World War II we did 
have these reconnaissance type airplanes for the artillery, and our 
commanders made good use of them. In addition, since World War 
II, there has been a development in another type of this reconnaissance 
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type airplane. That is the helicopter. The helicopter has been use 
extensively in Korea to cover the evacuation of the wounded, to supply 
isolated units; and in addition, also, to move personnel in smal! 
numbers from one location to another in places which are essential]; 
inaccessible due to terrain or enemy action. 

These Army aircraft are playing a very important part, we feel, 
in the operations in Korea and will continue to do so in our Army 
operations in the future. It is a type of equipment which, of course. 
is becoming more common every day. As we drive along the main 
roads, we sec many places where these small airplanes are parked in 
fields or in improvised airfields, and they are becoming what we might 
consider quite comparable to any other mode of transportation such 
as the automobile. This equipment does fill a very important use 
in tactical units in the Army. It is reasonably simple equipment, 
especially the two-place airplane which can be handled by our Army 
troops, both in its use as well as in its maintenance. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the L-17? 

General Forp. That is the L—17 type; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. In the main, though, are you concentrating on the 
requirement of the helicopters which have proved to be extremely 
valuable under battle conditions? 

General Forp. That is true. But you will notice in our project 
that the fixed-wing airplane is the higher volume in the procurement 
program. 

Mr. Taser. You have the helicopter, something like $20 million, 
and the target, aerial, for $6.8 million. What are aerial targets that 
you would put money in like that? 


AERIAL TARGET PLANES 


Colonel MatHews. Those are targets for the antiaircraft people 
to shoot at. As planes go faster and faster, we have found that we 
have to have faster and faster targets. They are little, small ships— 
perhaps 8 feet of Wing span—and different types that fly anywhere 
from 200 to 400 miles per hour. What we are getting now fly about 
300 miles per hour. The necessity for them is that people on the 
ground have to learn to lead the plane and practice aiming, and the 
only way you know for sure new trainees are aiming in the right 
place is to shoot down the little plane. 

Mr. Srxes. Are these radio controlled? 

General Decker. They are controlled like the tank we saw at 
Aberdeen. You handle this little plane in the same way. 


HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Taser. Why do you need so many of these airplanes? 

General Forp. You will notice, Mr. Taber, that in the types which 
we already have on hand we are adhering essentially to the program 
objective. When we get into the higher priced kdiscopter, our pro- 
gram objective is not being met. We are getting into a piece of 
equipment that is of a newer order and we are doing considerable re- 
search and development on equipment which the Army has not had 
heretofore. So it is appropriate that there be a development from the 
standpoint of the use and employment of this equipment and a thor- 
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ough testing before we launch into an all-out program. The quantities 
of this more expensive helicopter are, therefore, less than the procure- 
ment objectives. 

Mr. Taper. Are these tested out? 

General Forp. They are actually tested in the hands of troops; 
in the organized units. 

Mr. Taser. These larger ones? 

Colonel RueMMELE. I might add they are the same type the Ma- 
rines have been testing and using for the last year or two. 

Mr. Sixes. We will recess until tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 


InNcREASED Cost Dvr To Proposep New Excise Tax Rates 


Mr. Manon. General Ford, there is a bill now being considered by 
the Congress which would increase the rates of excise tax.on passenger 
cars, trucks, and parts and accessories for such vehicles. If this act 
is passed, it will, of course, increase amounts which Army Ordnance 
must pay for vehicles it procures for the Army and for other agencies 
of the Department of Defense. It appears to me that you must, 
therefore, either reduce the number of vehicles being procured or 
come back to this committee for a deficiency appropriation to cover the 
increase in taxation for such vehicles which, I understand, is from 
7 to 10 percent for passenger cars, and 5 to 8 percent for trucks and 
for parts and accessories. Would you indicate to this committee 
what the effect of this increased tax rate will be with respect to the 
procurement of vehicles for the Army. 

General Forp. Mr. Mahon, the proposed Revenue Act of 1951 to 
which you are referring does increase the rate of taxation on automo- 
biles, trucks, and parts and accessories for vehicles, and for Army 
Ordnance this will amount to millions of dollars. There is also another 
aspect of this tax which I would like to bring to the attention of this 
committee, and that is with respect to the Army jeep. Under a 
recent decision of the Court of Claims, the jeep was ruled to be a 
passenger-carrying vehicle and, therefore, would be subject to the 
passenger car rate of taxation under the proposed bill now before the 
Congress. This would, of course, increase by 100 percent the amount 
of taxes which we are now paving for the jeep, since it has been 
considered to be a truck up to the time of this decision. 

A study conducted by my office with respect to additional funds 
required for the payment of the proposed increased excise tax shows 
that $34 million would be required for trucks and passenger cars 
included in the 1952 Appropriation Act for the Army. In addition 
to the increased amounts applicable to Army procurement, the other 
Departments of the Military Establishment must pay an additional 
$9 million. The increase in the tax rate applicable to the jeep would 
be $4 million for the fiscal year 1952 alone. 

Since the proposed tax would be payable upon delivery of vehicles, 
our orders covering vebicles for the fiscal years 1950 and 1951 would 
also require increased funds. The total increased amounts required 
for Army appropriations for fiscal years 1950 and 1951 is approximately 
$20 million. 

The total increased amounts required for the Department of the 
Army for fiscal years 1952, 1951 and 1950 is about $54 million, and 
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the total increased amounts required for all Departments of the 
Military Establishment is approximately $73 million. 

It is, therefore, apparent that an exemption must be provided for 
the Department of hess or, as you have just stated, the number of 
vehicles to be procured must be reduced, or a deficiency appropria- 
tion must be obtained. It is clear to me that the granting of an 
exemption of this proposed tax on purchases of vehicles for the Armed 
Forces would be in order, since the net result of the tax would be a 
transfer of funds from one account of the Treasury to another. The 
net effect of the imposition of this tax would be increased costs of 
administration by the Department of Defense and the Treasury 
Department. I would like to insert a statement in the record show- 
ing the increased costs of this proposed legislation on both Army and 
other Armed Forces procurement. 

(The statement is as follows:) 
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Wepnespbay, JuNE 20, 1951. 
JEEPS—ARMY AND NAVY PRICE DIFFERENTIAL 


Mr. Manon. Just prior to our adjournment yesterday afternoon 
the question had arisen with respect to the cost of jeeps. Most of 
the testimony I believe was off the record, but for the record, Mr. 
Scrivner, I think maybe we should say that Mr. Scrivner had aske:! 
the question as to why the Navy was asking an appropriation of $3,000 
each for jeeps for procurement, and the Army was asking about 
$2,700 for the procurement of jeeps. 

I interposed, off the record, the statement that Mr. Serivner 
perhaps should not place his question in the record unless he was 
absolutely sure of the accuracy of his statement. He said that his 
notes and his memory indicated that the figure was $3,000 for the 
Navy, and that was his distinct recollection. In the meantime a 
request has been made of the Navy, asking for information, in order 
that the record might be perfectly clear, and it has developed that 
Mr. Scrivner was perfectly correct, as he usually is in his recollection 
and that the $3,000 figure had been the figure presented as shown by 
the previous testimony on this bill. 

Mr. Scrivner. And at this point may I read into the record the 
testimony, so it will not just be my memory? 

Mr. Manon. In just a moment, if you please. I am going to allow 
Mr. Scrivner to develop the necessary information and to place in 
the record the pertinent iniormation he desires. Will you proceed, 
Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, on the Ist of June, when Admira! 


Jelley was appearing before the committee on the Navy appropria- 
tion bill we were discussing the item of jeeps, and I asked this 
question: 


Mr. Scrivner. Well, how many jeeps are you going to have in there? What 
are the specifications? Tell me something about them. 

Admiral JeLLey. Truck, one-quarter ton jeep, total quantity 543; unit price 
$3,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

Admiral JELLEY. $3,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. For a jeep? What do you have on them? 

Commander WeEnDE. Sir, that is a tactical jeep built specially for the military 
and is not in any sense to be compared with a commercial jeep, which sells for 
around $1,700 or $1,800, running around the street. <A tactical jeep is equipped 
with special high-water fording devices, a 24-volt electrical system, special 
lights, waterproofing, fungus control, and radio interference suppression. That 
pretty nearly covers it. 

Mr. Sixes. Spare parts? 

Commander WENpE. Yes, sir. A kit of spare parts for it. 

Mr. Sixes. It eost $2,400 last year, did it not? : 

Admiral Jettey. We are using the standard Army jeeps. We are not trying 
to set up a special specification. Our requirements are very low, compared to theirs 


In view of that statement, which I had recalled, it did appear to me 
a little bit strange that here, the Army was purchasing jeeps for a 
trifle over $2,700, and the request was made for someone to get some 
information, so that the committee would have that information avail- 
able. Has it been developed? 

General Kirx. Mr. Chairman, we requested Colonel Engler of the 
automotive branch, of the Industrial Division of the Ordnance Corps 
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of the Army to make a special study of this matter, so he will give you 
the results of that study. 

Mr. Manon. This study is based upon the request which Mr. 
Scrivner had made here as to jeeps. 

General Kirx. That is correct. It is in answer to the request made 
by Mr. Scrivner in regard to jeeps. 

‘Colonel Eneurr. I discussed this matter with the Navy this morn- 
ing to determine their reason for using the price of $3,000 as the cost 
for a jeep and I was informed by the Navy that the jeep which they 
have budgeted for in their appropriation is equipped with a front- 
mounted winch as against the Army vehicle which is not so equippe‘4. 


CURRENT UNIT PRICES 


| might go back a little bit with regard to the differential in price 
between the two vehicles to clarify the difference. 

The 1950 price for the one-quarter-ton jeep, for the basic vehicle 
was, without the winch and without spare parts, $2,265.75. 

The winch added $201 to the cost, making a total of $2,466.75. 

The spare parts, when added to this cost, made a grand total of 
$3,083.42, with the winch. 

The initial estimate during the first half of the fiscal year 1951 for 
contract price during that period indicated a basic figure cost of 
$2,039.94; with the winch, at $213, total cost, $2,252.94 without spare 
parts. With spare parts, a grand total of $2,985. 

Prior to the preparation of the 1952 budget the manufacturers were 
contacted with regard to the latest estimate in order to arrive at the 
most up-to-date price for jeeps for budgetary purposes in the 1952 
budget. At that time the price of a vehicle without winch was indi- 
cated at $2,115.38; with winch, $201, making a total of $2,316.38; 
with spare parts, and the handling charges of 6 percent, which pays for 
the transportation, travel, testing, the total cost of the vehicle was 
<r at $3,069 with the winch, as against $2,702 without the 
winen, 

NAVY PRICE INCLUDES WINCH 


Price lists for budgetary purposes were furnished to the other 
departments of the Defense Establishment and in that price list the 
one-quarter, 4 by 4, one-quarter ton, with the winch, was indicated as 
costing $3,069; without winch, $2,702. 

And as I said, the Army procurement for tactical jeep is entirely 
without winch, so therefore we are using the price of $2,702. And as 
I also said, the Navy informed me, they are budgeting for the one- 
quarter ton with the winch, at a total price of $3,000. 

I inquired as to their requirements for a winch-equipped vehicle, 
and I can only repeat what they gave me and I am not prepared to 
defend the requirement. However they indicated that the vehicles 
were for advance bases and they would be used in seaside operations 
and also in areas where they have heavy undergrowth, in jungle terrain 
and they considered the winch was a necessary piece of equipment for 
that particular operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I might add that in the questions which followed 
n the Navy hearing there was no mention made by the Navy to the 
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effect they were obtaining any different type of jeep than that which 
was in the line for the Army. As a matter of fact, they said the Army 
jeep had some things they did not necessarily require. I had asked 
them if they needed everything in their work that the Army jeeps have 
and Admiral Jelley said: 

However, as I understand it, the expense of getting these 543 jeeps modified to 
fit our specifications will not result in any dollar savings. I do not see that we 
need that. water-fording device, for example. 

Commander Wenpe. That is correct. They are set up in the regular Army 
Ordnance production line. They will not break the line to give us 500 special 
jeeps. 

In other words, I think we were perfectly justified in assuming that 
they were buying exactly the same jeep the Army .was and the Army 
was procuring them. I was thoroughly justified in my question as to 
why the Navy should be spending $3,000 for jeeps when the Army was 
spending less. 

Of course, that is not the concern of the Army. It was a matter of 
the Navy not giving us as complete information as they should have in 
view of the statement that was made. 

’ General Krrx. Mr. Chairman, I have a copy of the price list that 
was published as a restricted document as of January 1, 1951, for 
budgetary purposes. It is a restricted document, but I thought 
probably you might wish to glance at it. 

Mr. Manon. it just confirms the prices which have been discussed? 

General Kirk. Yes. : 

Mr. Sixes. What it boils down to is that the Navy jeep has special! 
equipment which the Army jeep does not have; is that the answer? 

Colonel Eneuer. It has that one additional feature which was 
designed as a particular type of vehicle and which the Army has not 
procured; the Army procured a few for service tests; however, it has 
not indicated a need for that particular jeep. 

Mr. Sixes. Then the price differential as pointed out, does exist. 

Mr. Manon. | think that Mr. Serivner is to be commended, and 
I do commend him for his alertness in picking out this discrepancy 
between the two, and getting down to the meat of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, we should have more information 
from the Navy, because my recollection of their spare-parts program 
is that it does coincide with the same type the Army has, and there 
were some of those items, from my recollection of the discussion off 
the record, where the Navy said they did not need and did not want 
some of them. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection at this point we will insert a 
statement from the Navy with respect to the matter. 

(The statement requested follows: ) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


The basis for the price used by the Navy in our budget estimates for tactical 
vehicles was taken from a classified document issued by the Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, Department of the Army, Washington, D. C. Specific reference is 
made to the tactical jeep, M38. This item is listed as truck, one-quarter ton, 
4 by 4, utility, M38, with winch, price, $3,069. In computing our ng, require- 
ments, the figure of $3,000 was used. The jeeps included in the Navy 1952 
budget are for advance base units and combat operation exclusively, and therefore 
required a mounted winch, 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Mr. Stxes. Gentlemen, may we continue with the item, “Ordnance 
service and supplies, Army”? We have referred to maintenance and 
operation, the 400 series projects, which for the fiscal year 1952 com- 
prise a request of $205,822,000, somewhat increased over the 1951 
request. 

By way of preface, General Kirk, may I ask if it is not true that all 
of the 400 series, maintenance and operation, are substantially related 
so we can probably discuss them as a group? 

General Kirk. I think with the exception, possibly, of the opera- 
tions concerning activities in the procurement district offices, they are 
all related. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us explore the first point and see bow we can get 
along with the presentation. 

I would like to have you, if you please, take up each one of these 
in the 400 series: 410, preservation of ordnance matériel ; 420, pre serva- 
tion of ammunition; 430, current expenses of the Ordnance Corps; 
and 435, maintenance of Army aircraft, and discuss each of them at 
such length as you think is necessary to acquaint the committee with 
what is entailed and such other justification as you feel we should have 
for our further discussion. 

So will you at this time treat with each of these projects in your 
discussion. 

The prepared justifications will be made a part of the record at 
this point. 

(The statements are as follows:) 
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PRESERVATION OF ORDNANCE MATS&RIEL 
MAINTENANCE IN STORAGE | 


General Kirx. Mr. Chairman, project 410, for the preservation of 
ordnance matériel, is divided into several purposes, covered under tlic 
terms “Maintenance in Storage; Overhaul and Rebuild; Procuremen: 
of Replenishment Spare Parts and Material; Field Maintenance: 
Army Areas; and Overseas Commands.” 

“Maintenance in storage’’ is divided into activities that cover three 
major functions as follows:. 

Maintenance of equipment in special reserves; processing, including 
modification and minor repair of equipment required for issue to 
Army and Air Force users; and normal maintenance of depot stock, 
other than special reserves. 

It will be noted in this activity that we are asking for an increase of 
$16,791,640 over the 1951 program of $12,362,000. 

The reason for the increase is the increased program of normal 
maintenance of depot stocks to retain serviceable matériel in readiness 
for issue condition and to prevent further deterioration of unservice- 
able economically repairable matériel. 

An important factor is the diversion from normal, in part due to the 
exigency of issuing material for the Korean War, which started at the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1951 and utilized our force paid from the 
appropriation available preventing their use for maintenance in 
storage activities. 

Maintenance in storage is a common service activity for the Air 
Force and amounts budgeted provide for processing for issue to Air 


Force and maintenance of Air Force equities of ordnance matériel in 
storage. Estimated amount attributable to the Air Force is $3,790,000. 


OVERHAUL AND REBUILD 


The activity of “Overhaul and rebuild’ shows a decrease of $74,- 
415,492 under that asked for in 1951. 

I might say here that the ordnance overhaul and rebuild program 
has been correlated with the major procurement objectives as pre- 
sented to the committee yesterday by General Reeder and specifically 
provides for support of the active Army with World War II types of 
material until replacement can be effected from new procurement 
with modernized items; support of the Army with World War II 
equipment which is still standard for the Regular Army; initial equip- 
ment for the training force to be in existence at M plus 12 monthis 
with 50 percent equipment in terms of World War II types where 
available; and current maintenance support of using units on a turn- 
around basis during fiscal year 1952, including Department of Air 
Force units. 

Major repair of equipment, including assemblies, is to meet issue 
and other demands, established under Army program objectives, which 
can be met by repair of current depot stocks; and rebuild for return 
to user (turn-ins) that cannot be rebuilt in the field, in current support 
of using units of the Army and Air Force. 
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ACTIVITY FOR AIR FORCE 


This is also a “‘“common service” activity for the Air Force and funds 
provided must be applied equitably to their demands. Estimated 
amount for the fiscal year 1952 attribufable to the Air Force is 
$27,500,000. . 

It must be remembered that this overhaul and rebuild program 
does not contemplate support of Korean activities, for the continuation 
of combat in Korea bevond June 30, 1950. 


PROCUREMNT OF REPLENISHMENT SPARE PARTS AND MATERIALS 


The activity, “Procurement of replenishment spare parts and 
materials,’’ shows an increase of $155,205,204 over 1951. 

This activity for procurement of replenishment spare parts and 
materials is for organizational and field maintenance of matériel in the 
hands of Army troops world-wide; maintenance of matériel in depot 
storage—ZI and overseas; overhaul and rebuild (depot maintenance) 
of equipment in overseas commands, procurement of secondary 
major items, and initial equipment requirements such as winterization 
kits, rubber track for tanks and other tracked vehicles, etc. 

Procurement requirements for this material are computed on the 
basis of individual supply control studies for each item, made by the 
Ordnance Corps.stock control points for secondary items located at: 
Detroit Arsenal, for transport and combat vehicles, hardware and 
tires and tubes; Rock Island Arsenal, mobile artillery, vehicle 
mounts, small arms and targets; Frankford Arsenal, anti-aricraft 
artillery and fire control; Rossford Ordnance Depot, tools; Raritan 
Arsenal, cleaning and preserving materials. 


REASON FOR INCREASES IN 1952 PROGRAM 


While combat consumption of United States forces in Korea is not 
contained in the estimates presented, substantial increases in spare 
parts and materials procurement requirements exist in fiscal year 
1952 over fiscal year 1951. These increases are attributable to 
increased densities of matériel to be maintained in the hands of troops 
world-wide as a result of Army mobilization during fiscal year 1951; 
increased numbers of line items of matériel requiring procurement 
action resulting both from consumption of long supply items on hand, 
and new types of matériel entering the Ordnance supply system; and 
increased programs of overhaul and rebuild of equipment in overseas 
commands, primarily FECOM, requiring spare parts and materials 
support from the zone of the interior. 


FIELD MAINTENANCE 


The next activity, ‘Field maintenance,” shows an increase of 
$4,243,280 over the fiscal year 1951. 

This activity covers two major functions: Field maintenance of 
administrative vehicles at Ordnance class II establishments; and 
employment of technical consultants on maintenance of new electronic 
fire-control systems. 
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The reason for the increase in vehicle maintenance is the increased 
densities of vehicles required to support the expansion of depot actiyi- 
ties in support of the Army. 

The total cost for the fiscal year 1951 was $2,814,000, and for 1952 
the estimate is $4,557,280. 

Issue of new electronic fire-control systems to troops created a need 
in the amount of $2,500,000 for expert assistance for instruction of 
personnel in operation and maintenance. 

The maintenance of matériel in the hands of the troops has to do 
with the money furnished to the Army area for the support of shops and 
pee needed for maintenance of material and equipment in the 

ands of the Army in the continental United States, and for similar 
activities overseas. 

The amount of funds requested for the Army areas is $31,173,800: 
and for the overseas commands, $119,192,600. 

I have covered the main purposes of this project. I have further 
details to back it up, in case there are any specific questions you 
desire to ask at this time, or it is your desire that I proceed? 

Mr. Srxzs. I think we will proceed to the projects, 420, 430 and 
435 before we pause for questioning. 


PRESERVATION OF AMMUNITION 


General Krrx. Project 420 as distinguished from project 410, 
‘“Maintenance of equipment,” is for the preservation of ammunition. 
The amount asked for 1952 is $84,453,000 of which $9,049,000 is 
attributable to the Air Force on a common service basis. The project 
is divided into the following subtopics: “Surveillance of ammuni- 
tion’’; ‘‘Normal maintenance of ammunition’’; ‘Renovation of am- 
munition”; and ‘‘Maintenance of ammunition,’ in Army areas and , 


overseas commands. This project reflects a decrease of $10,444,000 
under 1951. 


SURVEILLANCE OF AMMUNITION 


It includes surveillance of ammunition, inspection, test and classi- 
fication of ammunition in storage, by round, lots, and so forth. The 
results of these inspections are used to determine safety of ammunition 
in storage, and need for normal maintenance or renovation. 

The reasons for the increase are: more comprehensive inspections 
to insure that all rounds issued are combat serviceable; and surveil- 
lance on additional lots of ammunition to be in the system as a result 
of new procurement deliveries during 1952. 


NORMAL MAINTENANCE OF AMMUNITION 


Under normal maintenance of ammunition there is shown a decrease 
of $4,060,071 below that of 1951. 

This activity covers that work performed on ammunition in storage 
to prevent deterioration and to correct minor defects not requiring 
renovation. The fiscal year 1952 program provides for completion 
of the unserviceable backlog of rounds requiring repair of a nonre- 
curring nature, such as replacement of obsolete fuzes with standard 
fuzes, changing functional pack of small-arms ammunition, recrimp- 
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ing projectiles in cartridge cases, and replacing gaskets in propelling 
charges. 

Adequate recurring (preventive) maintenance of 6,000,000 tons of 
ammunition in storage is also provided. This maintenance operation 
consists of derusting, repainting, restenciling, greasing bomb fuze 
cavity threads, etc. 

Funds requested will be utilized only for maintenance of standard 
classifications of ammunition. Obsolete or uneconomically repairable 
ammunition is demilitarized and/or disposed of to the best advantage 
of the Government. ; 

Request represents balance of funds required to place all stocks of 
ammunition (exclusive of those undergoing renovation) in a service- 
able, ready-for-issue condition by June 30, 1952. Costs shown are 
based upon past experience of Ordnance establishments performing 
this work. 

RENOVATION OF AMMUNITION 


The renovation of ammunition project also shows a decrease, in 
the amount of $7,082,010 below that asked for in 1952. 

This activity includes major repair of ammunition which cannot be 
accomplished by means of normal maintenance operations. 

The renovation program contained in the fiscal vear 1952 budget 
estimates together with the normal maintenance program, will place 
all standard classifications of ammunition in serviceable, ready-for- 
issue condition by June 30, 1952. Types and quantities of ammunition 
renovated, together with serviceable stocks plus quantities under pro- 
curement do not exceed computed requirements. Renovated ammu- 
nition meets Ordnance specifications for ammunition currently pro- 
cured and can be expected to last 20 years in storage; the cost of 
renovating a round is 20 percent, or less, of the cost of procuring an 
equivalent new round. Mr. Chairman, I have a tabulation here 
showing the items covered. 

Mr. S1xes. I think you can put any part of that in the record that 
you feel should be included, security considered, and omit the rest 
of it. 

General Kirk. I feel, for security reasons, I should exclude the 
tabulation. The total for renovation during the fiscal year 1952 is 
$53,541,100. 


OVERSEAS COMMANDS AND ARMY AREAS 


In the overseas commands and the Army areas, we are asking for 
$175,900, for the pay and travel of personnel required during fiscal 
year 1952 for the surveillance and normal maintenance of ammunition 
in hands of troops. 

For oversea commands we are requesting $1,857,000. These funds 
will be used for the surveillance, normal maintenance, and renovation 
of ammunition in overseas commands. 

I have further details here in case any additional questions may be 
asked with respect to project 420. If not I will take up the next 
project. 

Mr. Stxes. Proceed if you will with project 430. 


84328—51—pt. 2——41 
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CuRRENT EXPENSES OF THE ORDNANCE Corps 


General Kirx. Under project 430, “Ordnance service and supplies, 
Army: current expenses of the Ordnance Corps.” The amount asked 
for in 1952 is $181,957,000 including $18,875,000 for common service 
support of the Air Force. This is divided into subactivities under 
the terms ‘Receipt, storage, and issue’’; ‘‘Preparation of Ordnance 
technical manuscripts’; “Operation of ordnance procurement dis- 
tricts’”’; “Operation of field printing plant’; and Office, Chief of 
Ordnance, overhead expense.” 


RECEIPT, STORAGE, AND ISSUE 


The activity, ‘Receipt, storage, and issue of ordnance matérie|” 
for the fiscal year 1952 indicates a decrease of $15,000,000. The 
amount asked for 1951 was $114,193,776; and the amount requested 
for 1952 is $99,454,800. 

Estimates for this activity are based primarily on tonnages of 
matériel to be handled by Ordnance class II installations. These 
estimates comprehend three types of handling and were computed 
under the ground rules established by the program objectives for the 
fiscal years involved. They cover normal supply support to troops 
(Army and Air Force, receipts and issues) ; receipts from new procure- 
ment; and inspection, inventorying and consolidation of depot stocks 
(rewarehousing). 

Costs are based upon data received from operating installations on 
monthly Installation Operating Cost and Performance Reports. In 
addition, consideration has been given to the fact that approximately 
50,000 new line items will enter the Ordnance supply system during 
fiscal year 1952 with consequent increases in the storage and stock 
control activities. 

Current budget estimates provide for the following tonnages and 
cost for this activity. 

During the fiscal year 1951 our depots handled 4,552,760 tons, at 
a cost of $23.33 per ton, for a total of $106,196,920. 

In fiscal year 1952 it is proposed to handle 3,600,000 tons at a cost 
of $23.25 per ton, or a total cost of $83,700,000. 

The higher cost per ton in fiscal 1951 was caused by the program to 
replace and modernize worn out depot operating equipment properly 
chargeable to Ordnance funds. 

Fiscal year 1951 tonnages represent actual receipts and shipments 
through February 1951, and projected tonnage to be handled through 
June 30, 1951. Fiscal year 1952 requirements are correlated with 
fiscal year 1950 experience. This relationship was chosen, as fiscal 
year 1950 is a representative peacetime year, and that basis is com- 
parable with the ground rule in fiscal year 1952 that Korean hostilities 
cease June 30, 1951. In other words, we are not supporting the 
Korean operations in this estimate. 

The great increase in Ordnance procurement programs in fiscal 
year 1951 and fiscal year 1952 over fiscal year 1950 is placing an 
increased workload on Ordnance supply installations. This workload 
is not only related to actual tonnages received from procurement, but 
is also related to rewarehousing requirements which I will discuss 
later. 

The impact of procurement programs upon depots is usually about 
12 months after the date procurement orders are placed, in this 
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instance, fiscal year 1952. Tonnages presented are actual through 
February 1951, and estimated for balance of fiscal year 1951 and fiscal 
year 1952 on the basis of scheduled deliveries called for in the budget 
program objectives. 

The estimated cost to properly handle and store receipts from pro- 
curement is, for, the fiscal year 1951, tonnage 700,000 at a cost of 
$8 per ton, or a total of $5,600,000; and for the fiscal year 1952, 
1,400,000 tons, at $9 per ton, with a total cost of $12,600,000. 





IDENTIFICATION, CLASSIFICATION, AND CONSOLIDATION 






At the end of World War II vast quantities of matériel were returned 
» from overseas areas for storage in Ordnance depots. Due to the 
volume of these receipts, full time of available personnel was required 
to handle and store the equipment with identification and classifica- 
tion according to box or package marking only. Appropriations 
through fiscal year 1950 provided funds only for consolidation and 
inventorying of stocks to meet current issues to the peacetime Army. 
Meanwhile, processing of normal returns from troops since the initial 
> influx, in the case of general supplies, has been placed on a current 
basis; and in the case of ammunition is progressing toward a current 
operation. On July 1, 1951, it is estimated there will be 1,962,976 tons 
of matériel in depot stocks not properly stored, packaged, and/or 
carried on stock records according to box or package marking. These 
supplies have not been physically inspected, classified, and inventoried, 
and repackaged according to current specifications since return from 
troops at the end of World War II. While this matériel, when opened, 
generally proves to be classified and identified 70 to 80 percent cor- 
rectly, current world conditions dictate that it be inspected, classified, 
correctly inventoried, and repacked where necessary, at the earliest 
possible date. Budget estimates now under review do not provide 
for completion of this program. Funds now available and requested 
will be applied to program to eliminate backlog of boxed general 
supplies and ammunition not properly stored, packaged and/or 
inventoried. 

The backlog on July 1, 1951, was 2,257,422 tons, and we will accom- 
plish, during fiscal 1952, the reclassification of about 225,343 tons. 
> Due to budget reduction we still have deferred the completion of 
2,032,079 tons and it will require $23,619,108 in addition to these 
) estimates to properly reclassify it. 
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PREPARATION OF ORDNANCE TECHNICAL MANUSCRIPTS 





The next item, “Preparation of Ordnance technical manuscripts,” 
$2,500,000. 

This activity covers the compilation of technical data and the 
Writing, illustration, and editing of technical and supply-catalog 
manuscripts on Ordnance matériel. The major Ordnance-sponsored 
+ Department of the Army publications to be prepared under this 
} project are technical manuals and bulletins, and supply catalogs and 

bulletins, which are essential to promulgate Ordnance supply and 
maintenance policy and specific instructions for supply and training in 
the operation and maintenance of Ordnance matériel; so that Ord- 
4 robe i publications will be brought up to date by June 
30, 1952. 
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OPERATION OF ORDNANCE PROCUREMENT DISTRICTS 


The next item is “Operation of Ordnance procurement districts,” 
where the amount is $34,085,000. 

The fund requirement under this heading is to provide for the opera- 
tion of the 14 Ordnance districts engaged in activities in connection 
with the procurement of standard Ordnance matériel and Ordnance 
research and development projects, including the location of suitable 
sources of supply, negotiation, preparation and execution of formal 
contracts together with administration, inspection, acceptance and 
payment in connection therewith; and to provide inspection service 
for arsenals, other districts and other Departments of the National 
Military Establishment. These offices act as liaison between the 
Ordnance Corps and industry in their respective areas on all matters 
pertaining to current procurement of Ordnance matériel. Increased 
requirements are caused by the greatly increased procurement. pro- 
gram for Ordnance matériel. 





OPERATION OF FIELD PRINTING PLANT 


The next activity, operation of field printing plant, $698,100. 

This activity covers the setting in type, printing, binding, prepara- 
tion for shipment and shipment on a nonreimbursable basis of (550.- 
000,000) press pages (6 by 9 inches) or the equivalent thereof of 
approved printing, comprising intraservice printing of the Ordnance 
Corps and of any other service of the Department of the Army, 
provided capacity is available. 


OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, OVERHEAD EXPENSE 


We are requesting $3,173,300 for overhead expense in the OvTice 
Chief of Ordnance. 

These funds are required for the support of Office, Chief of Ord- 
nance, programs, such as safety, travel, national intelligence survey, 
Ordnance field safety office, civilian personnel suboffice (Rock Island 
Arsenal), and miscellaneous supplies furnished Ordnance field instal- 
lations. 

ARMY AREAS 


We are requesting $22,580,800, for the receipt, storage, and issue 
of Ordnance general supplies and ammunition, plus attendant admin- 
istrative functions of stock control, property accounting, and so forth, 
at post, camps, and stations under the jurisdiction of Army area 
commanders. Increased requirements of $4,200,000 are incident to 
preparation of units for overseas movements, opening of new stations, 
and expansion of the Army along with intensified training and opera- 
tions. 

OVERSEAS COMMANDS 


Receipt, storage, and issue of ordnance general supplies and ammu- 
nition, plus attendant administrative functions of stock control, 
property accounting, and so forth, at posts, camps, and stations under 
the jurisdiction of overseas commanders will require $19,465,000. 
Increase in funds of $4,400,000 is attributable to required supply 
support for operations and combat readiness in fiscal year 1952. 
This concludes project 430. 
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MAINTENANCE OF ARMY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. S1xes. Now take up project 435. 

General Kirk. Project 435 covers the maintenance of Army air- 
craft. The amount required for the fiscal year 1952 is $7,422,000. 
The duty assigned to the Ordnance Department does not include base 
maintenance but does require the replenishment of spare parts and 
material funds and the necessary field maintenance both in the zone 
of the interior and in overseas commands. 

Mr. S1xes. General Kirk, please tell ts something more about the 
necessity for the project on Army aircraft. 

General Kirk. I will try my best. For the replenishment of spare 
parts and materials, the amount asked for this year is $6,549,900. 
The procurement of these replenishment spare parts, accessories, and 
materials is required for the maintenance of Army aireraft in the 
hands of the expanded Army—organizational and field maintenance. 
Included are $3,550,000 for spare parts for continued maintenance of 
new aircraft to be delivered in 1951. These requirements also include 
parts required for modification and modernization of existing equip- 
ment, 

REQUEST BASED ON USAGE AND PARTS MORTALITY 


In calculating the spare parts, we follow the pattern of usage (flying 
hours) and mortality of parts. The usage factors for these aircraft 
are divided into two groups: 

(a) Training: These requirements are established initially by the 
demands developed by the AC of S/G-1 in the number of trained 
personnel required to meet troop program objectives. Based upon 


these demands, Headquarters of Army Field Forces in conjunction 
with AC of S/G-3, determines the required trainee load and estab- 


lishes desired training courses. These courses, in turn, establish the 
required flying hours necessary for each student. These flying-hour 
requirements are transmitted direct to Office, Chief of Ordnance, 
where they are reviewed for (1) ability to be supported by aircraft 
available, only flying time which can be supported by available air- 
craft being budgeted, and (2) reasonableness as compared with past 
experience. 

(6) Tactical: Tactical flymg time is computed by projecting past 
experience considering the scope of the program to be accomplished 
as established by program objectives. Monthly flying-time reports 
are received in OCO from using organizations. 

On the basis of parts mortality data and relative stock position, the 
Ar Matériel Command determines item procurement requirements. 
Based upon the above data, that headquarters estimates the average 
flying time for Army aircraft during a fiscal year. 

The average number of aircraft to be in use during the year also has 
been estimated and used in the calculations. 

The procurement requirement for field maintenance spare parts, 
tools, and accessories is based upon the estimated cost per flying hour 
by each type of aircraft. This estimate established that $6,447,600 
will be required for field maintenance parts support during fiscal year 
1952. 

In addition, $102,400 has been estimated for supplies and materials 
required for modifications such as airframe, engine, and accessories 
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modification as a result of (a) lessons learned in combat experience jy 
Korea and (b) training operations in the zone of the interior. 

The total fiscal year 1952 replenishment of spare parts and materials 
procurement requirements were budgeted at (a) maintenance parts, 
$6,447,600, and (6) modification parts, $102,400, or a total of $6,550,000. 

In Army areas, for maintenance of Army aircraft in the hands of 
troops in Army commands, we are asking $813,000; for the overseas 
commands, for maintenance of Army aircraft in overseas commands, 
including costs of cross-servicing performed by Department of the 
Air Force, we are asking $59,100. 

It must be understood that this estimate does not include any sup- 
port for Korea after June 30, 1951. 

That ends the 400 series. 

Mr. Srxes. General Kirk, you have given us the broad picture of 
this situation. I want to ask you a few questions. 


COMPARISON OF INCREASES IN MILITARY STRENGTH 
AND BUDGET REQUESTS 


I note that the increase in the request for funds has proceeded very 
rapidly. You had $274 million in 1950 and are now asking for nearly 
five times that much. It has been stated a number of times that 
supplies ordered in the fiscal 1951 program are coming in rather 
slowly. Are the supplies coming in as rapidly as the increase in funds 
requested would indicate? In other words, what in the main is 
making up this huge request for $1,205,000,000? 

Mr. Brazier. Mr. Chairman, the $274 million request in 1950 was 
based upon a peacetime year when we had an austerity budget and 
an Army of a great = sll size than we are supporting today. 
That program provided essentially for current supply of troops in 
being. It had no projection of a rebuild and rehabilitation program 
for equipment and ammunition beyond that which would be issued 
during the year budgeted, namely, 1950. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that mean in the year 1950 you were doing a 
lesser job of maintenance and preservation than you should have 
been doing for the materials then in being? 

General Kirx. I can state that during that period, under the 
austerity program, the amount of material that was being main- 
tained represented only that estimated for the support of troops in 
being, basically a 10-division force, with initial equipment only and 
eo oe back-ups provided under that score by rather strictly published 
rules. . 

Mr. Sixes. Well, we have roughly twice that big a force now; we 
have some more equipment—possibly twice as much equipment; but 
your request for funds is four and a half times as big. Why the dif- 
ference? Is it in the degree of care you are using in the maintenance 
and preservation of material? 


DEGREE OF MAINTENANCE PROVIDED 


Mr. Brazier. Yes, sir., You have raised one point, which is the 
degree of maintenance. Beginning with the Korean War, we had 
big job, on equipment in the hands of troops as well as equipment in 
depots, of raising such equipment to combat serviceability levels. 
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Much of the matériel in use with troops at the beginning of the Korean 
conflict had to be put through the field maintenance shops because 
that matériel had not been maintained in the peacetime establishment 
at the level necessary for it to be suitable for combat units. In ad- 
dition, our program for 1951 included the Korean combat situation, 
which also had a big effect on our spare-parts procurement, represent- 
ing a large portion of this budget. Many of our spare-parts items 
which were in long supply at the beginning of the Korean incident 
have been exhausted, so that we are going into procurement on more 
and more of the line item spare parts which were actually issued to 
troops. 

When we reach the point where we must buy 60 percent, as we are 
in 1952, of the actual individual line items of spare parts which we 
issue to troops, and consider that we are supporting greater densities 
of matériel in the Army with usage factors which are larger because 
of the expanded and intensified training programs, we can account for 
the big increase in project 410, which represents a large portion of the 
P-400 series budget estimate. 

In addition to that, our fiscal year 1952 budget estimate, as ex- 
plained by General Reeder yesterday, provides for the support of a 
plan. That plan is based on the actual issues to troops during the 
year. It provides also for initial equipment for a force to be in exist- 
ence on M-day. Again, these are reasons for the large increase over 
any operation we had in fiscal year 1950. 


SPARE PARTS PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Just a moment. You mentioned spare parts. Are 
spare parts chargeable to this budget item, ‘‘Maintenance and 
operation’’? 

General Kirx. Only replacement and rebuild spare parts. 

Mr. Stxes. Are chargeable to this appropriation? 

Mr. Brazier. That is correct. Under project 410 

Mr. Sixes. You had not been acquiring spare parts in any apprecia- 
ir quantity prior, for instance, to the 1951 and 1952 budgets; is that 
right? 

Mr. Brazier. That is correct. As a matter of fact, our spare parts 
procurement in fiscal year 1950 was approximately $90 million. 
Our total issue demands dollar-wise, based on the acquisition value of 
bea, we had on hand, was somewhere in the neighborhood of $350 
million, 


COMPARISON OF AMOUNT OF MAINTENANCE WORK 1950, 1951, AND 1952 


Mr. Stxes. Before you leave project 410, tell me how realistic are 
your present preservation and maintenance programs compared to 
those in fiscal 1950. Take any item and tell us what you were doing 
in 1950 that you are doing differently in 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Brazier. Under maintenance in storage, in 1950 we expended 
approximately $8 million. 

Mr. Sixes. I want you to take a piece of equipment. Take a 
truck or take any piece of equipment and tell us what you were doing 
to it in 1950 that is different from what you are doing in 1951 and 


1952, 
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Mr. Braztzr. I think I will call on Colonel Crabb for that. 

Colonel Crass.-In the great increase in cost of maintenance in 
storage, as General Kirk has pointed out, there were two factors; 
that is, the preparation of equipment for issue and the maintenance 
in storage or routine inspection to determine the condition of the 
items that are not moving. The great increase during the past 
year has been in the preparation of equipment for issue. 

Mr: Sixes. What do you do to it now that you did not do to it 
in 1950? 

Colonel Crass. That is principally what we are doing now. The 
great increase is the amount of equipment that has been taken out of 
storage and repaired and reprocessed for assembly before shipment 
to troops, for the greatly expanded Army. 

Mr. Sikes. What happens to the actual maintenance of the truck 
itself? What are you doing to that truck in your maintenance 
operation now that you were not doing in 1950? 

General Kirk. In 1950 the quantity of trucks maintained in 
storage in a “‘ready-for-issue condition’? was that required to meet 
issue demands for the Regular Army. After those were kept in a 
“‘ready-for-issue”” condition up to the standards required for issue, 
any remaining money was used for very limited maintenance on the 
balance of the equipment in storage. Much equipment was not ade- 
quately maintained. 

Mr. Stxes. You gave the truck the same grease care, the same 
overhaul and repair care then that you do now, but you have more 
trucks; is that the basic difference? 

General Kirx. The basic difference is in the number of items to 
which we are now able to give proper maintenance, which before had 
been limited to a small percentage of the total trucks. 

Mr. Storey. In 1950 we were not able to maintain in storage trucks 
and equipment by doing all of those things we must do in 1952 to 
have them ready for issue. 

I know you would like to see about the level of maintenance we 
had in 1950 and compare it to what we do to get a truck ready for 
issue in 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. That is what I am getting at. If you can, tell me 
approximately the comparative cost of that operation per truck in 
1950 and in 1952. If you do not have that material now, you can 
supply it later. 

Colonel Crass. In 1950 maintenance in storage of equipment 
that was not to be issued was limited to percentage inspection. It 
was done mostly in the field going down through a lot of vehicles and 
performing little preservation care. Actually, preparation for issue 
means bringing the vehicle into the shop, completely processing it 
pulling off the wheels and checking the condition of the backing 
plates, inspecting the brake system, taking off the wheel cylinders, 
and putting it through proper preservation and doing considerable 
small replacements of electrical lines. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you telling me you did not do that in 1950 or that 
you did not do it to as many trucks as in 1951 and 1952? 

Colonel Crass. We did not do it in 1950 to the vehicle not to be 
issued. It was not necessary to do those things. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that, mean that is being done now whether the 
truck is for issue or not? 
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Colonel Crass. In 1952 it will be necessary to process most of our 
serviceable trucks for issue from storage. 

Mr. Srxes. And more of them are being issued now? 

Colonel Crass. Yes, sir. 


OPERATION OF OVERHAUL AND REBUILD PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. Tell me something about the overhaul and rebuild 
program. I had the impression we were about through with that job. 
Does the money you are asking for in this budget finish the overhaul 
and rebuild program, or is it going to be a continuing operation? 

Colonel Crass. This year’s money will not complete it. 

Mr. Srxes. Is this World War II material that is being overhauled 
and rebuilt, or just what is this material? 

Colonel Crass. It is entirely World War II material. 

Mr. Stxes. How much more do we have that is not completed in 
this budget? 

Colonel Crass. In trucks of all types we have 17,000 in nonservice- 
able condition throughout the system. 

Mr. Stxes. Have those trucks been in operation since World War 
Il, or have they been stored? 

Colonel Crass. 1 would say about 15 percent of them have been 
turned in since the war. The rest of them have not been in opera- 
tion since World War II. 

Mr. Sixes. Approximately what percentage of the replacement 
value of that truck is it costing you to overhaul and rebuild it and 
put it into operation? The figure given to us in previous years was 
25 percent. Is that still holding? 

Colonel Crass. No, sir; the relation of rebuild to replacement cost 
has gone up somewhat. 

Mr. Stxgs. From the first replacement cost? 

Colonel Crass. From the first replacement cost. 

Mr. Srxes. So now what is the percentage of the rebuild cost to 
the replacement cost? 

Colonel Crass. I would say close to 40 percent at this time for 
trucks. 

Mr. Sixes. Considering the amount of usable life left in those 
trucks, is it economical to rebuild and put them back in operation? 

Colonel Crass. Yes, sir; it is. We have standardized expenditure 
limits for trucks and, if any truck goes beyond those costs, it is not 
rebuilt. 

Mr. Stxes. Why do not we rebuild all of them at this time and 
save the initial cost of buying new trucks by putting more rebuilt 
trucks into service? 

Colonel Crass. I think it would be safe to say we are rebuilding 
as many as 95 percent at the present time. The ones we do not 
rebuild are those in which the basic frame itself has been damaged to a 
point where we cannot economically repair it. 

Mr. Sixes. You say 95 percent. You mean at the end of fiscal 
year 1952 the overhaul and rebuild program will have been completed 
on 95 percent of the trucks you have? 

Colonel Crass. No, sir. I say 95 percent of all trucks in an un- 
serviceable condition under our present standards of rebuilding will 
be rebuilt but not all during this fiscal year. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. My question is, Why do not you rebuild all that it is 
possible to rebuild in this fiscal year in order to reduce the number of 
new trucks we buy? 

General Reeper. May I take that question? That involves 
policy which we have been following. 

Mr. Stxes. What policy? 

General Reeper. That is called our motor vehicle replacement 
program. We were faced with a very large inventory of World 
War II vehicles; as those became older it became apparent that we 
should embark upon a replacement program before we used up that 
inventory ; otherwise we would run down to all very old vehicles ani 
suddenly have a tremendous demand. 

Mr. Srxes. Well, these are getting older all the time. It seems to 
me you would want to get them into circulation and use them. 

General Reever. We then agreed that a vehicle more than 5 
years old was not a profitable venture to ship overseas to combat, 
and we therefore proposed to keep the Regular Army equipped-- 
not immediately but gradually—with tactical vehicles which were 
not more than 5 years old as the vehicles became over age they would 
be passed on to the National Guard and the Reserve, where they woul 
be perfectly useful for training although they did not then merit 
shipping overseas. 

Mr. Taser. Would not that depend entirely, General, on how much 
it had been operated? 

General Reever. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. The years would not make any difference; it would 
depend on how much it had actually been used. 

General Reeper. That is correct. If we had had for all of those 
World War II vehicles a good service record so that we could te! 
exactly how much they had been used, that would be true. 

Mr. Taser. You could tell what shape they are in easy enough. A 
good mechanic can tell what shape things are in. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any other reason why you are not completing 
the overhaul and rebuild job at this time and getting those trucks into 
operation and in that way saving 60 percent of the cost of new trucks 
by having old ones put back into operations? 

General Reeper. We plan under all of our rebuild schedules to 
rebuild all of the second-grade stuff World War II equipment where 
newer or modern equipment is coming in—to rebuild and set on the 
line everything that is required for the divisions which will be in 
training during the first year of war. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that mean you are going to rebuild all of this 
World War II equipment now or in fiscal 1952, or will some be carried 
over until next year? 

General Reeper. Some will be carried over. We have some equip- 
ment—not very much—which it is very doubtful we would use in war. 








Mr. Sixes. Certainly it is going to take some time to get this new 
material off the production lines. Does it still follow if you would 
rebuild and repair more of the stored World War II trucks, you could 
in fiscal 1952 buy fewer new trucks? 

General Reever. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Why not? 
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General Reever. Because we do not. believe that it will pay to 
ship old trucks overseas, with the tremendous amount of shipping 


| space that is used in war. 


Mr. Stxes. What about using them here and releasing the newer 
material to go overseas? , 

General Reever. Well, when we get through with this overhaul 
and rebuild program and the replacement, we will have very few 
World War II trucks left in our system. They are intended to move 


out into either the MDAP program or to the civilian components. 


REDUCTION OF 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Srxes. If you took a cut in the $931 million item for preserva- 
tion of ordnance material, would it be best applied across the board, 
or will you pin-point it to some specific activities? 

General Krrx. In view of the fact that the total funds furnished 
us are inadequate to complete the mission, it would be better to take 
it across the board than to try to select any given item. 


PRESERVATION OF AMMUNITION 


OPERATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me something about your preservation of ammuni- 
tion. I had assumed we had shot up or used up about everything we 
had in the shop in the way of old ammunition, but you still have a 
very large amount of money—$84.5 million—for the preservation of 
ammunition. What is included in the preservation of ammunition 
that would require that amount of money? 

General Kirx. I will have Colonel Goodell take up the preservation 
of ammunition. 

Colonel Goope.u. The preservation of ammunition is divided into 


| four categories of activities for otr operations and for budgetary pur- 
| poses. 


These are surveillance, normal maintenance, renovation, and 
demilitarization, which is not included here. That is another subject. 


AMMUNITION INSPECTORS 


Surveillance, roughly, is the diagnosis of the condition of the am- 
munition in storage and also maintaining a continuing inspection of it. 
lhe definition, which is a good one, appears on page 43 of our budget. 


| The $7,279,000 which we are requesting is primarily for labor. It is 


for the pay of our skilled ammunition inspectors and for their trained 
assistants. , 

Mr. Sixes. What are you doing in fiscal 1952 that you have not 
been doing before in that program, if anything? 

Colonel GoopreLtt. We are putting a few more of our trained 
ammunition inspectors, whom we are recruiting and teaching in the 
school we set up for that purpose, in the ports for assisting in ship 
loading of greatly increased amounts of ammunition that are being 
shipped overseas. We expect to receive an additional tonnage of 
ammunition into our depots from actually programed new production 
and also the increased movement of ammunition from our depots 
requires a corresponding increase in inspection as it is shipped out. 
That increase from $6.3 million to $7 million is not too large an 
increase. 
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NORMAL MAINTENANCE OF AMMUNITION 


On page 43, coming to the second category of work, ‘Normal 
maintenance of ammunition,” there has been a decrease in that. As 
a matter of interest, our normal maintenance program annually js 
based on the actual records of each individual lot of ammunition 
existing in each of our depots. A program for normal maintenance 
of ammunition is made up annually, and it is reviewed 30 days before 
every quarter, both by the individual depot and by our ammunitioy 
headquarters, for two purposes: First, to make certain operationally 
that we are working on the types of ammunition that will most likely 
be needed for combat purposes and, second, to make certain that we 
are getting 100 cents worth for every dollar. 


ISSUE OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Sikes. Do you make an effort to use up the older serviceable 
ammunition first, or do you take it as you come to it without regard to 
age? 

“Colonel Goovett. Yes, indeed, sir. We use up older types of 
ammunition for applications where they can be used, such as in cer- 
tain categories of training and things like that. Of course, for combat 
purposes for our fighting men we have to give them good, serviceable 
ammunition right up to the Ordnance standards, “that have been 
tested before shipment. 

General Kirk. Even in those cases, the ammunition of earlier 
manufacture would be shipped first. 

Colonel Goopetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What are the other categories? 


RENOVATION OF AMMUNITION 


Colonel Goopett. Coming to “Renovation,” that category of 
work involves more complex operations on the rounds of ammunition 
than are involved in normal maintenance. We have to disassemble 
the rounds, replace the propelling charges 

Mr. Stxes. As I understand, we have had to pass over a lot of 
renovation in prior years because of the lack of money; is that correct? 

Colonel Goopetu. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. You still have quite a backlog of ammunition whicli 
can economically be renovated? 

Colonel Goopetu. Yes, sir. This program in 1952 includes all 
standard, economically repairable types of ammunition remaining. 

Mr. Sixes. Will this clean up ammunition which should be reno- 
vated and which can be economically renovated? 

Colonel Gooner... That is correct. 

Mr. Srtxes. What is the cost of renovation as compared to the 
cost of procurement of new ammunition, roughly? 

Colonel Goopreti. Roughly, about 20 percent. I recall one item 
in the budget, the 105- millimeter HE round of ammunition. Abou! 
$5 a round is included for renovating it. The new procurement cos! 
is in excess of $30. 

Mr. Stxes. How long has this ammunition been awaiting renova 
tion, in the main? 
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Colonel GoopELu. Since World War IT. 

Mr. Sixes. It is World War II stock? 

Colonel Gooprtu. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. How much longer will it wait without deteriorating to 
a point where it cannot be renovated? 

Colonel Goopre.u. It is deteriorating beyond repair progressively 
now. The propelling charges, for illustration, during World War IT 
were bagged in cotton bags because the Japs cut off our supply of silk. 
These bags are disintegrating, and once one of them gets to the point 
where the powder sifts out of them, they are probably lost beyond 
recovery. The same applies to the fuzes. In order to get this 
ammunition overseas during World War II we had to resert to sub- 
stitute materials and accelerated processes. 

The ammunition shipped in World War II won’t stand up in storage. 
The criterion now for renovation is that the ammunition must last 
20 years in storage. 

Mr. Sixes. As renovated, the ammunition will last 20 years? 

Colonel GoopE.Lu. That is the goal we shoot at. We accept no 
technical process for renovation until it is the consensus of experts 
in the Ordnance Corps that it will result in a product that can be 
expected to last 20 years in storage. 

Mr. Srxes. I believe you have still another program. 

Colonel GoopE.Lu. No, sir. 

General Kirx. There is, in addition, storage and restorage of 
ammunition and reclassifiexiion, that you might want to discuss. 


RESTORAGE AND RECLASSIFICATION OF AMMUNITION 


Colonel GoopEeLL. Under P4-30 funds we restore. We inspect 
prior thereto to determine its condition and then place ammunition 
in storage. On VJ-—day a refluent surge of many hundred thousand 
tons of ammunition came into our depots because of the fact that 
shipments overseas were suspended. Ships were turned around, and 
what could not be cut off from our production lines had to be diverted 
into our storage installations. We were without personnel and 
facilities at that time to receive, sort, segregate, and store safely and 
properly as fast as it was moved in. Consequently, on VJ-day we 
had these vast tonnages which subsequently, and as funds were 
authorized and personnel became available, we had to put through the 
process of sorting, inspecting, classification, and necessary treatment 

We have been working on that 
large task to the extent funds and facilities have been made available 
We have the program pretty well licked. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, Colonel. That is helpful 

information. 


CurrRENT Expenses oF ORDNANCE Corps 


Now let me ask a question or two on “Current expenses,” project 


You show an almost $21 million increase over fiscal year 1951. 
You have listed a number of reasons for that. How appreciably has 
your military strength gone up during that period? 
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TOTAL MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


General Kirk. The military strength of the Army—— 

Mr. Sixes. I do not mean of the Army; I mean of the Ordnance 
Corps itself. 

General Kirk. The increase in military strength of the Ordnance 
Department will be stated by Colonel Peters. 

olonel Perers. Enlisted and officer, both? 

General Kirk. Yes. 

Colonel Perrrs. Our current enlisted strength right now is around 
5,200 and officers 2,082. That is a little over 7,200 as compared to 
1950, which would be about 2,500 less than that. 

Mr. Srxes. What about the civilian personnel? 

Major Water. From June 1950 our civilian strength has in- 
creased from 62,864 to a strength of 137,407 at the end of April 1951. 

Mr. Sixes. If you were cut back to the 1951 level in funds for 
project 430, what would it do to you? 

Mr. Brazier. The increase in project 430 in this budget estimate 
is primarily in the Ordnance procurement district offices. I think 
General Cummings gave percentages yesterday indicating the build- 
up of personnel in the district offices to support the procurement 
programs, inspection, and so forth which these district offices are 
charged with in connection with our procurement activities. To 
decrease this activity to the 1951 level would preclude the necessary 
build-up in our district offices if such a reduction was applied to that 
project. Otherwise it would have the effect of reducing our ability to 
furnish supplies and support the Army in being during that fiscal year. 


MAINTENANCE OF ARMY AIRCRAFT 
COMPARISON OF MAINTENANCE OF ARMY AND AIR FORCE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. On project 435, for the ‘Maintenance of Army aircraft,” 
do you find that there is an appreciably greater cost in the maintenance 
and overhaul and repair of your own aircraft compared with the cost 
of having it done by the Air Force? 

Colonel Ruemmete. The Air Force today has the responsibility for 
the depot portion of it. The portion we have is the portion that tlie 
tactical soldier will do in the field. 

Mr. Sikes. You do no overhaul work? 

Colonel Ruemme.e. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is done by the Air Force? 

Colonel Ruemme te. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. You do simply the field maintenance and repair? 

Colonel RueEMMELE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes, Are you telling me it would not be an economical or 
efficient operation to depend on the Air Force, since in the main they 
do not have repair facilities near at hand to take care of your field 
activities? 

Colonel RuemME te. That is correct, sir. It is due to a difference 
in operational repuirements. 


JURISDICTION OVER ARMY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. Could you operate these planes under the jurisdiction 
of the Air Force and have them assigned to the Army for such utiliza- 
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tion as the Army requires, or is the problem one which requires the 
Army itself to control and operate these planes? 

General Kirk. I think that would come under the general staff, sir, 
as an operational matter rather than a technical service matter. 

General Reever. I believe I can supply the answer to that. 
These are so intimately concerned with our day-to-day operations 
that we felt we must fully command them. 

The same question came up with the Air Force in the troops which 
they must have, and we tried to solve it otherwise. That has not 
proven to be successful. 

When the Joint Army-Air Force regulations were negotiated—and 
| mean negotiated—at the time unification set in, it was decided 
that we wanted only one Engineer Corps if possible for the two 
departments. Combat engineers are of vital importance to the 
Air Force because before planes can occupy a base, the base must 
be created. Therefore, the Air Force wanted full control of the 
engineers serving with the Air Force. We did that by setting up 
what was known as SCARWAF, Special Category Army With the 
Air Force. That has produced a great deal of friction, and at the 
moment I believe we are going to kiss it good-by and let the Air 
Force have their engineers if they must. They have very good 
reason for being sensitive on the point. 

I think that particular agreement, with the best will on both sides, 
did not work out. I do not believe that with the physical separation 
existing between the major part of the Air Force and the liaison planes 
and that sort of thing which serves us that anything would be gained, 
and I believe a good deal would be lost. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps I have listened to 
enough of the general policy of procedure and minute detail that has 
been voluntarily offered to the committee, plus the responsiveness to 
interrogation by the members of the committee, so that I do not 
think it is necessary for me to take up additional time of the committee. 
| have no occasion to ask any further questions on this particular 
subject. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Taber on all the 400 series? 


PRESERVATION OF ORDNANCE MATE&RIEL 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. On project 410 how much money did you obligate in 
April? 

Mr. Srorey. 410, sir? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Decker. I have the figure here, Mr. Taber. $48,803,164. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


VOLUME OF SPARE PARTS PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Taner. You have a very substantial item here for spare parts. 
The biggest item here is spare parts. How do you get so much for 
spare parts when it is customery to buy so many of them when you get 
the original item? 
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General Kirk. Let Mr. Zaretzky of the Supply Branch answer 
that, Mr. Taber, if you will. 

Mr. Zaretzxy. Since 1947 the number of line items which required 

rocurement has progressively increased. In 1947 we bought 7,000 
individual line items out of a total of approximately 425,000 line items 
which the Ordnance Corps supplies. 

Mr. Taser. Your item here of $536 million is about two-thirds of 
your whole request for appropriation? 

Mr. Zarerzxy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is it with the idea of building up a stockpile of spare 
parts and materials that you are asking for this amount of money, or 
is it to meet a current situation of deficiencies for the items that are 
currently operating? 

Mr. ZaretzKy. That is right, sir, to meet current operating re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Taser. Which? 

General Kirk. There is no attempt to stock a reserve of spare 
parts. These are for current needs. 

Mr. Zaretzky. That is exactly right. 


ITEMS INCLUDED IN TITLE “‘SPARE PARTS’” 


General Reever. I think it would be well to bring out, to help you 
understand, that this is not just spare parts. It is tubes and batteries 
and so on. Please read part of the list. 

Mr. Zaretzky. Under this heading of ‘‘Replenishment, spare parts,” 
is included such items as winterization kits, deep-water fording kits, 
and other items of high expense. Arms racks, for example, are com- 
plete major items in themselves but are not studied as principal items 
and shown in the project 100 series as such. 

I was attempting to show that since 1947 the number of line items 
which we are required to procure has jumped from 7,000 to 65,000 
individual line items in 1951. The difference between 7,000 and 
65,000 were the items which we had in stock in long supply left over 
from World War Il. Gradually as the years have gone by these 
stocks have been depleted and we are now buying for the first time 
certain items we have not bought since 1947. 

In fact, the actual issues of items is far in excess of the dollars we 
ask for, because we still have some $300 million worth of parts which 
will be issued from stocks left over from World War II. 

Mr. Taser. How many vehicles over all are taken care of in that 
picture? 

Mr. Zarerzky. In this project the parts we budget for are for those 
vehicles in use, including all tactical vehicles, combat and transport, 
and the so-called commercial-type items. 

General Kink. Mr. Taber, in the parts he has spoken of are in- 
cluded the parts for rifles, antiaircraft weapons, fire control, field 
artillery, tanks, other combat vehicles and the large miscellany of 
ordnance that must be kept in operation to keep our Army moving 
and equipped with fire power. 

General Reever. You also furnish a number of supplies which are 
of considerable cost. There are tires, which wear out. 

General Kirk. Mr. Zaretzky has the list of those. 

Mr. Srorey. Page 1235 gives the breakdown of the spare parts, 
on replenishment spare parts and materials. 
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“RECONCILIATION OF SPARE-PARTS COST FIGURES 


Mr. Taper. How does it happen that this $536 million figure 
appears on page 1229 and then when you get over to page 1235 it is 
$596 million? 

Mr. Srorey. That is the object classification breakdown, sir. 
If you will notice, we take out of the $536 million $5,261,000 for travel 
and transportation, which are included under those specific object 
classes. The other answer to the $596 million figure, sir, is that you 
are looking at the total under object class ‘‘08”’ which includes $531,- 
071,400 for technical service and $65,866,600 for supplies for the 
overseas commands. 


MAINTENANCE OF ORDNANCE MATERIAL 


Mr. Taper. I see. You have $31 million for the maintenance of 
ordnance material in the hands of troops in the United States. Why 
should there be that amount? It sounds like a pretty good-sized 
figure for that. 

Mr. Brazier. Mr. Taber, that amount is for the maintenance 
through field or third echelon, of those items in the hands of troops 
in the zone of the interior. It includes maintenance of administrative 
vehicles at posts, camps and stations in the zone of the interior as 
well as certain support furnished by civilian personnel for the main- 
tenance of the vehicles actually in troop units. 


PERSONAL SERVICES REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Taser. You have a personal services item on page 1232. How 
many do you actually have on the job now? 

Major Water. Total personnel employed under project 410 as of 
the 30th of April 1951, totals, 43,414. 

General Reeper. Only the Army areas. 

Major Water. 7, 362 for tiie Army areas. 

Mr. Taser. 7,362? 

Major Wa.tErR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. How much for the oversea commands? 

Major Water. Oversea commands, 3,011. 

Mr. Taper. On the technical services, how much personnel do you 
have right now? 

Major Watrer. On the technical services a total of 33,034. 

Mr. Brazier. Mr. Taber, I think I can explain that. 

Mr. Taser. How would that be? 

Mr. Brazier. You have to add to the technical service figure those 
personnel employed on project orders, which are included under 
objects 08 and 09 in the budget estimate, sir. 

Major Watrer. I can give you a breakdown, Mr. Taber, of the 
project order and the 01. 

Mr. Taser. What page is that and how many do you have on 
the 01? 

Major Watrrer. On the 01 as of April 30, 5,012. 

Mr. Taser. That is in the technical services? 

Major Watrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. 5,012. That is a couple of hundred more than the 
positions set up for the fiscal year 1951? 

84328—51—pt. 242 
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Mr. Brazier. Yes, sir, Mr. Taber. Since these estimates have 
been prepared and presented in April we have found it necessary to 
increase the personnel required for maintenance-in-storage activities 
to keep up with the supply of material to using units, primarily 
Korea. That figure has been increased approximately $3 million. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need any such increase as 4,700 on this 
particular set-up in positions for the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Brazier. The increase takes place essentially in our mainte- 
nance-in-storage program, sir, which was set forth in General Kirk's 
statement. It primarily covers a higher level of maintenance which 
should be applied to matériel in depot storage during the year to 
prevent that matériel from becoming unserviceable—if it is presently 
serviceable and ready for issue—and to prevent further deterioration 
of unserviceable material which we plan to rebuild or repair in the 
future. 

The impact of the Korean War and the necessity to apply our 
personnel on the processing of material for issue during the fisc . ear 
1951 has prevented, to a large degree, the work which we feel should 
be done on our depot stocks. 


VACANCIES 


Mr. WiaeLesworts. Those figures you just gave Mr. Taber 
indicate about 1,627 vacancies as compared with your 1951 estimates. 

Mr. Brazier. I beg your pardon, sir. I did not understand your 
question. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. The figures you just gave Mr. Taber, if my 
addition is right, indicate about 1,627 vacancies in the 01 set-up as 
compared with your justification here for 1951. 

Mr. Brazier. If I follow you, sir, I think the figures given by 
Major Walter for the technical service employment as of the present 
date, as compared with the amount in the 1951 column, are greater. 
Would you repeat those, please? 

Mr. WiaGcieswortu. If you add 5,012 in the technical services to 
7,362 in the Army areas and 3,011 in the Overseas Commands gives 
you 15,385 according to my arithmetic, as compared to 17,012, or 
vacancies in the number of 1,627. 

Mr. Taper. And we are knocking on the door of the fiscal year 1952. 

Colonel Perman. Mr. Wigglesworth, I believe the answer on that 
is that it had been contemplated that certain work would be performed 
in the European Command on a classified project which it was orig- 
inally contemplated would start about the ist of January. That 
project I am sure you saw during your recent visit in Europe, and 
it has not progressed to the point where we had expected it to progress 
at this time, which accounts for the shortage in the utilization of 
personnel in the overseas areas as was originally contemplated in the 
program. That is a classified project, if you will remember. 


PERSONAL SERVICE OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taner. Out of that $47,125,700 which was allocated for this 
particular project for the‘preservation of ordnance material, how much 
has so far been obligated? 


Major Water. The straight 01 amount, $47,125,700, accounts for 
14,841 man-years. 
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General Reeper. How much of the $47 million is obligated as of 
April 30? 
Mejor Watrter. I do not have that figure at hand. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have it? 

General Reever. We have it at the office. 

Mr. Storey. That includes the Army areas and overseas. We 
can get that ay for you, Mr. Taber. It is a consolidated figure. 

Mr. Taser. Have you the detail of any of it, like the technical serv- 
ice item? 

Mr. Storey. No, sir; not here. 


OVERSEAS COMMAND 


Mr. Taser. You have a rather big item for the Overseas Com- 
mands, in project 410 on page 1234. ‘There is $44 million. Why do 
you have so much for that? 

* Colonel Penman. That, again, goes into two areas, sir. That is 
primarily for the Far East command requirement for the big five; 
rebuild and overhaul program. 


OBLIGATIONS OF CARRY-OVER FUNDS 


Mr. Taser. On page 1237, how much of that $176 million has been 
obligated? 

General Reever. That is 1952 money, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is right. You are not there yet. 

On the preservation of ordnance matériel, on page 1242, there 
seems to be a set-up there of $42 million for employees. How much 
of that has so far been obligated? 

Mr. Storey. All of that, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Wait a minute. In the 1952? 

Mr. Storsry. This table, sir, shows the $42,616,186 as being 
available in fiscal year 1952 from project orders of prior years which 
will be the total available from prior years, $42,616,186. 

General Reeper. Go up one. 

Mr. Storey. The $17,809,571 available in fiscal year 1951 from 
project orders of prior years, is all obligated. 

Mr. Taser. That is 1950 money. 

Mr. Srorry. This is fiscal year 1949 and 1950 carry-over project 
order funds for use in 1951. 

Mr. Taser. 1951 is the $42,000,000, according to the way this book 
shows it. 

Mr. Storey. That is the carry-over, sir, which will be used in sub- 
sequent fiscal years. It is all obligated. 

Mr. Taser. It is all obligated? 

Mr. Srorey. Yes, sir. 


POSITIONS FILLED 


Mr. Taper. You show 28,222 positions. How many of those are 
presently filled? 

Mr. Storey. The total number of people we have on project 410? 

Major Watrer. The total number of people now employed on 
Project Order 410 is 28,022. 
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Mr. Taser. You are expecting to jump that up to 50,000 nex: 
year, are you? 
Major Watrer. Yes, sir. 


PRESERVATION OF AMMUNITION 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Look at page 1243 and tell me how much of that was 
used in April. 

General Decker. Project 420. $6,245,386 were the April obliga- 
tions for the entire project 420. 

Mr. Taser. How much of it was obligated for the whole 
$94,897,931? 

Mr. Storey. The total on project 420 at the end of April, sir, was 
$94,185,845. 

Mr. Taper. And it seems to be all obligated, practically? 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir. 


POSITIONS FILLED 


Mr. Taper. You have an item on page 1245 for preservation of 
ammunition. How many of the 11,534. positions are presently 
filled, which show on that page? 

Major Watrer. The total number of 01 positions, employed on 
Project 420, is 9,682. 


PERSONAL SERVICE OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. About how much of that money that appears in 01, 
$24,825,000, is obligated? 

Mr. Srorry. About $24 million, sir. 

Mr. Taper. $24 million? 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir. It is roughly that figure. I do not have the 
exact figure here. I get it by deducting the total obligations and 
what is unobligated for the 01, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You show a lot of help in connection with the preser- 
vation of ammunition on page 1249. How much of that $69 million 
is so far obligated? 

Mr. Storey. Essentially the $69 million shown is obligated, sit 
These are approv ed projects. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taser. How many people have you presently on the roll? 

Major WALTER There are presently employed 8,189 people on 
project order. That is as of April 30. 

Mr. Taser. I see a figure of 6,500 for 1951. How many of them 
them do you have on the roll? 

Mr. Srorry. Mr. Taber, where are you looking, sir? 

Mr. Taser. Page 1253. It is the 6,500 item, and I asked you how 
many you had on the roll. ‘Net amount to be used in current year’ 
and opposite 1951 it says ‘6,500.”’ 

Major Watrter. Yes, sir. On the roll as of 30 April 1951 is 8,189. 

Mr. Taser. That is the same number we had. 
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General Reever. Yes, sir. 

Major Wa rer. It is the same project, sir. 

General Reeper. That is your over-all employment. That com- 
pares correctly with the 6,500. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR CURRENT EXPENSES 


Mr. Taper. You have a total for the whole figure there of $161 
million. How much of that is obligated? 

Mr. Storey. At the end of April, sir, obligations for project 430 
were $115,128,675, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And your April obligations were what? 

Mr. Storey. The April obligation was $13,778,789. 

Mr. Taper. It looks like you had a moderate surplus there. 

General Reeper. Was that your technical service or over-all ob- 
ligation? 

Mr. Storey. This is the over-all obligation. 


RECEIPT, STORAGE, AND ISSUE 


Mr. Taper. This item on page 1258 relates very largely to the re- 
ceipt, storage, and issue of property. You seem to have an estimate 
there of $75 million for the biggest item. 

Tell me how much of this $112,986,000 which appears on page 1258 
is obligated. 

Mr. Brazier. Again, Mr. Taber, that is the 01 figure. We do not 
have that available at the moment. We can furnish it for the 
record, sir, if you desire it. 

Mr. Taper. All right. 

(The information ts as follows: ) 


“Ordnance service and supplies, Army’’ 01, obligations Apr. 30, 1951 


Project: Project-’Continued 
, aa ..--- $14, 191, 317 0 ----+--+- $24, 695, 901 
RE aie oy « : 159, 199 ne oa en man 
9, 238, 794 pee os 115, 597 
1, 366, 996 : rs : 903, 487 
486, 055 s10_- : 16, 068, 613 
6, 556, 732 —_——__—_—_— 
290, 300 “Mi 237, 157, 547 
71, 946, 509 





PERSONNEL ON DUTY 


Mr. Taser. How many people do you have? 

Major Watrer. We have a total of 42,596 persons as of April 30, 
1951. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. That means you are not going to your 1951 
estimate; does it not? You have about 5.500 vacancies. 

Mr. Storey. Mr. Wigglesworth, again this involves a reprograming 
of funds, which Mr. Scrivner brought up the day before yesterday, 
and of which we have a record here today to give to this committee. 

There was some $24,230,980 reprogramed from project 430 to a 
more urgent procurement program—namely, project 133, ‘‘ Procure- 
ment of tanks,” and project 134, ‘Procurement of tactical vehicles,” 
which is not reflected i this estimate, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions we received in the preparation of these estimates. 
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SAVINGS RESULTING FROM REPROGRAMING 1951 FUNDS 


Mr. Wieeiesworrtu. Is that going to affect the number of positions 
requested for fiscal 1952 under this item. You have a request here 
for 57,763 positions, or an increase of over 9,000 but when you take 
these 5,500 vacancies into account it is about 14,500 increase. 

Colonel Perman. Mr. Wigglesworth, there are primarily two 
reasons for the lower element, or three reasons, you might say, con- 
sidering the reprograming of the money. 

One was the same as I mentioned before: the delay in opening the 
classified project to EUCOM and Austria. Also there was a slow- 
down in our receipt of procurement, which has meant that there has 
been less maintenance in the field. They have not procured new 
equipment in the hands of troops. This money for the handling of 
storage at the installations has been less. 

There is a major cut-back, you might say, on European and Austrian 
Commands, and a slight cut-back in the Army areas. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. Will it or will it not be reflected in your 
request for personnel in fiscal 1952? 

Colonel PermMan. Insofar as oversea commands are concerned; and 
I do not believe there will be any cut-back in the Army areas. 

Major Water. Usually this increased personnel in P—430 is more 
applicable to the district procurement personnel. 

General Decker. In further answer, Mr. Wigglesworth, this may 
result in some man-year savings in fiscal year 1952, because we are 
starting out at a lower level than anticipated. A study is being made 
in my own office to determine whether or not the man-years in this 
budget may be out of line with positions in view of the fact the 
personnel strengths have built up more slowly than anticipated. We 
would rather come back to you and tell you we have not spent all the 
money you gave us than to go out and hire people, and then come back 
and say we have a good, record insofar as obligation is concerned. 
We feel that you want us to save wherever possible. We have made 
our estimates of positions based on our original computation, and we 
expect to keep on with that figure as our requirement but owing to 
delays in lurmg employees we may not develop the man-years as 
expected. 

General Forp. This would apply also, particularly in the field of 
rebuild of this equipment, as General Kirk mentioned yesterday. We 
have reports for such items as the 2.5-ton trucks, and we can do the 
job on them more quickly in our own establishments, but if it should 
develop that we are not able to get labor for our own establishment 
in order to get the job done, and it is essential to rebuild this Ordnance 
equipment, we would have to have some of this rebuild work done 
in industrial plants. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL BY INCREASE IN CONTRACT WORK 


Mr. Manon. We could eliminate much civilian personnel from the 
Government payroll by going to industry and contracting this work’ 
General Forp. We could in certain areas, but we would have a 
high expense in transporting these trucks to an industrial plant, 
because they are scattered all over the United States and we have 
rebuild shops pretty generally located throughout the United States. 
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| am sure each one of you appreciates the cost involved in shipping 
a 2.5-ton unserviceable truck by rail to a rebuild plant. 

General Kirx. May I just add this to what General Ford has said: 
Commercial rebuild was very carefully studied at the time in com- 
parison with rebuild in our own shops, and it was discovered that in 
order to get an economical transaction it was necessary to have 
Ordnance rebuild shops. 

We were able to set up such rebuild operations in connection with 
deliveries to FECOM and in connection with the MDAP countries. 

However, now that this large batch of matériel is exhausted, if 
such shops are built up to receive matériel and it is found the ma- 
tériel has to be returned to a depot, it demonstrates that instead of 
having only one line of transportation you have to ship it to the 
rebuild shops and ship it back, making a double transportation cost, 
which makes the cost excessive. 

This is particularly true in case of ammunition where the cost of 
moving a carload is very seldom less than $1,000 per car. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How much reduction in man-years do you 
estimate you will have as a result of this personnel build-up? 

General Decker. Mr. Wigglesworth, I would rather, if you will 
permit me, to wait until we have completed the study of this sub- 
ject, which I think will enable us to give you exact figures on that. 
| would rather not comment on it at this time. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. Without committing yourself, would you 
care to hazard a guess? Would it be a 12-percent reduction carried 
over into fiscal 1952 in man-vears? 

Colonel Perman. I would say 6 percent or 7 percent would be 
about the reduction that can be made in the number. I do not like 
to commit myself without the figures. 

Mr. Storey. I might add, with respect to deferred man-years 
in this budget, that:rebuild must be deferred along with it, which 
means that in 1953 we still would have a backlog of unserviceable 
equipment. 

General Rexper. I believe there may be a little confusion. We 
are now talking about project 430. That was for the purpose of 
answering Mr. Wigglesworth’s question. 


MAINTENANCE OF ARMY AIRCRAFT 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WiaGiteswortn. In project 435, page 1277, amounting to 
$4,677,800 for this year, how much has been obligated? 

Mr. Storey. Obligation under P-435 at the end of April was 
$3,456,891. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortu. And for the month of April? 

Mr. Storey. The April obligations, under P—435, $1,127,920. 

_ Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Why did that run so high, as a matter of 
interest? 

Mr. Brazier. This money under project 435 is primarily for the 
procurement of spare parts for Army aircraft. The Air Force actually 
procures these parts for the Army, and the amount obligated repre- 
sents contracts finalized during the month. 

We are maintaining a close liaison with the Department of the Air 
Force, Air Matériel Command, and they have assured us that the 
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requirement exists for the balance of the money and contracts ar 
under way for it. 


PERSONNEL ON ROLLS 


Mr. Wiaeteswortu. How much 01 personnel have you got on 
the rolls now? 


Major Watrer. As of 30 April 1951, there were 80 persons on the 
rol! under P-435. 

Mr. WieaiteswortnH. Here again you show about 65 vacancies as 
compared with the 1951 set-up, which would mean, if the request for 
1952 fiscal year for 198 is filled, you will have an increase of 118 as 
compared with the 80 now on the rolls? 

Colonel RuemMe te. Prior to Korea, all Army aircraft maintenance 
was done in the Army areas with soldier labor. Since Korea it has 
become necessary to transfer this soldier labor to oversea theaters 
Eventually the soldier labor at post, camp, and station shops will be 
replaced by civilians. The aircraft mechanics are very difficult to get. 

Mr. WiaeGeLeswortH. Ought not this item to show a substantial 
reduction in the estimates in the number of man-years over the 
previous estimate? 

Colonel RuremMeEte. There would be an increase; we will have 
by the end of fiscal year 1952 approximately four times as many 
aircraft as we had on hand at the beginning of fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. | am referring to your having a very slow 
build-up. Will it not result in a decrease as compared with the 
original estimate? You have 80 people and you have plans to have 
145. When you go into the next fiscal year you will have less man- 
years than originally estimated; will you not? 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Brazier. That is very probable, Mr. Wigglesworth. First, 
this is a new activity, insofar as the Army is concerned, in fiscal year 
1951. This is the first year we had any substantial civilian employ- 
ment for this purpose. Again, these estimates were based upon the 
numbers to be required for the maintenance of aircraft, and that 
again is based on an estimate of the commanding generals, in most 
eases. As General Decker stated a fee moments ago, we are not pres- 
ently in a position to state by what amount that may be under or 
whether we can actually build it up to meet the requirements to 
maintain the planes. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. This item is included in the survey that was 
referred to with respect other items? 

Mr. Brazier. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaeLtesworts. When will the result of that survey be 
available? 

General Decker. We should have it by early next week. 

Colonel Perman. In connection with the personnel survey which 
General Decker has mentioned, we have an estimate by furnishing 
the main users of the personnel under this project, in order to deter- 
mine whether or not the study under consideration can result in 
cutting back the man-years on this particular project. 

Mr. WicGiesworrtu. This personnel is used primarily to procure 
spare parts? 
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Mr. Brazier. No; these personnel are maintenance personnel, used 
in the maintenance of aircraft. 

Colonel PerMAN. Some are civilian instructors in the field at Fort 
Sill, Okla. : 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How was this being done before fiscal 1951? 

Colonel PermMan. It was done by military personnel practically 
entirely. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Why are you now going to civilian main- 
tenance workers to this extent? 

Colonel PErMAN. I would estimate the reason to be that by the 
time we get the military aircraft mechanics trained today on this 
work they will be required to support the additional troops which are 
currently being deployed in Europe and the Far East. 

Colonel RuemMMELE. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortnu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Scrivner. 


EFFECT OF REPROGRAMMING ON MANAGEMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. Going back to this transfer of funds out of projects 
430 and 133; that figure was how much? 

Mr. Storey. That figure was $24,230,980. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then could that amount be deducted from your 
management figure of $161,000,000? 

Mr. Storey. Yes, it should. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that would give how much? 

Mr. Srorey. That would give $136,773,708. 

Mr. ScrivNER. Now, in view of the fact that that is a considerable 
deduction, do you still anticipate your needs for 1952 will be 


| $180,000,000? 


Mr. Storey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There would have been an increase of $20,000,000 
over 1951, but now it will be nearly $40,000,000? 

Mr. Srorry. In addition to transfer out by reprograming, as I men- 
tioned, project 430 has a reimbursement of $6,671,000 which is at- 
tributable to receipts from National Guard, ROTC, and other agen- 
cies for whom we do work. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does that item of reimbursement show up? 

Mr. Srorey. The reimbursement is shown in front of the book. 


OBLIGATIONS, MONTH OF APRIL AND CUMULATIVE 


Mr. Taser. I have a request for every one of these projects under 
I would like to have, when you put these obligations in 
the record, I would like to have you put not only the April 30 figure, 
but the month of April for each one of them? 

General Decker. That will be done. 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The matter referred to appears on page 538.) 


REIMBURSEMENT BY OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Scrivner. I have not been able to locate the reimbursement 
figure as yet. 

Mr. Srorey. It is on pages 1204 and 1336. We figure $4.5 million 
for the reimbursement for services performed for all projects. Since 
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the submission of these estimates that figure has been increased }y 
about $3,500,000 for a grand total of $8,000,000. On page 1336 
there is a summary of an estimated $4.5 million as reimbursements 


at the time this estimate was presented. The present estimated 
reimbursements is $8,000,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. At page 1336? 

Mr. Storry. Yes. I have a statement showing the schedule of 
reimbursements and may I show them to you? 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPARISON OF SPARE PARTS MANUFACTURE AND PURCHASE 


Mr. Scrivner. This item, particularly as it relates to preservation 
of ordnance matériel and that for the preservation of ammunition 
has always been rather puzzling to me; it is difficult to comprehend. 
It covers so many billions of dollars worth of materials, and so many 
thousands of items that it is almost impossible to get the specific 
detailed information that we would probably like. It is an awfully 
big repair shop. 

On page 1235, preservation of ordnance material, you show a require- 
ment of $531,000,000. Now does that include the $47,000,000, 
personal services? 

Mr. Brazier. Yes, sir, it does. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the personal service that is to be used in the 
replacement of these parts 

Mr. Brazier. That is personnel who will be engaged in the manu- 
facture of spare parts in ordnance arsenals. 

Mr. Scrivner. Making these spare parts that are listed up above? 

Mr. Brazier. Yes, sir; certain categories are manufactured. Those 
spare parts which will be manufactured in the ordnance arsenals. We 
do not manufacture all of them. I would say that 75 percent or more 
of these spare parts are commercially procured. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is farfetched, when vou spend about $47.- 
000,000 on personal services for $500,000,000 worth of parts. | 
cannot quite see the relationship there between the cost of personne! 
and the end product. It does not look right. 

General Kirk. I think, Mr. Scrivner, if you will examine the cost 
of parts, including the $47,000,000——— 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Krrx. Usually it is on the basis of a relationship of 60 per- 
cent to 40 percent between labor and materials. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is the 60 and which is the 40 percent? 

General Kirx. Generally you would spend 60 percent for labor and 
40 percent for materials. 

Mr. Srorey. I might explain that roughly $100,000,000 of the 
$531,000,000 will be expended by Government establishments in the 
manufacture of parts involved. For instance, the tank parts, the 
small arms parts, the artillery parts, that may be manufactured in 
the arsenals. 

The bulk of that item, roughly $400,000,000, will be for procurement 
from industry. 

We will be using $47,196,000 for labor referred to on page 1235, 
which is required to manufacture spare parts which will be produced 
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in our own establishments. Generally they are the parts for which 
industry is not tooled up and where we are tooled up now and can 
produce them more quickly and economically. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, there is a great disparity and it does not 
have the proper appearance to me in proportion to some of the other 
work. But in view of the questions and the detail statements, and 
the questions that have been asked and the answers given, I have 
nothing further at this time, Mr. Chairman. 


ORDNANCE TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Mr. S1xes. General Ford, will you take up the project for training 
of Ordnance personnel, for which in 1952 you are requesting $9,886,000, 
and tell us something about the training program, what is included, 
and why the increase in funds is necessary? 


SCOPE OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


General Foro. Mr. Chairman, the training under project 510 covers 
the training of Ordnance personnel at our ordnance schools; the train- 
ing of engineers and scientific personnel; the student-aid program; 
and the very important area of the apprenticeship program. 

In the latter, we are training at our arsenals and at some of our 
depots young men in the skills of tool making, machinists, mechanics, 
and so forth. In addition, this project provides for training aids 
which we use in our own ordnance units and which are also supplied to 
the Army. These training aids facilitate the instruction of military 
personnel in the use, and particularly in the maintenance of ordnance 
equipment. 

The project also covers the operation of the Ordnance Board. Our 
Ordnance Board is located at the Aberdeen Proving Ground. It is 
is the very important means of handling studies and tests of the or- 
ganization and equipment of ordnance units of the Army—nmilitary 
units. These ordnance units have the job in the field of handling the 
supply and maintenance of ordnance equipment in support of combat 
troops. 

Mr. S1xes. Why the additional money? 

General Forp. The additional money is required for the expanded 
program. 

Mr. Sixgs. Is it directly proportional to the size of the expansion of 
the program? 

. General Forp. I think it is generally so; yes, sir. 


PURCHASE OF TRAINING AIDS 


Mr. Stxes. How much of this $9.8 million is for training aids? 

General Forp. $2.5 million, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. How much of the 1951 program was for training aids? 

General Forp. $500,000, sir. 

Mei Sixes. How much of the fiscal 1950 program was for training 
aids? 

General Forp. Zero, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What did you do for training aids in fiscal 1950? 

General Forp. We used those which we had left over after World 
War II for the World War II type of equipment. Now that we are 
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etting into the field of this new ordnance matériel that is coming into 

eing, that project must have an expanded program of training aids, 
and it is even more important because the new equipment is more 
complicated than some of the equipment we have had in the past. 

Mr. Sikes. Are you using more training aids now than you used 
before? 

General Forp. I would say yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think it is necessary? 

General Forp. I think it is most essential. By the use of these 
training aids, we can enhance, accelerate, and improve the training 
of our personnel in the utilization, handling, and maintenance of this 
ordnance equipment. 


ASSIGNMENT AND TRAINING OF RECRUITS 


Mr. Sixes. Where in the life of a recruit does he begin to study in 
an ordnance school? 

General Forp. We have a recruit training camp at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground. The recruit spends 6 weeks in basic training. 

Mr. Sixes. Are these basic trainees—men who have just come 
into the Army? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Some of whom go into your Ordnance Training Schoo! 
but not all of them? 

General Forp. Recruits assigned to ordnance units in the Army will 
come through our system. 

Mr. Sixes. What percentage of the total intake of recruits are sent 
through vour system? 

Colone! Prerrers. The percentage of the total number of recruits 
brought into the Army that are sent to our system? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Colonel Peters. We get roughly 2.9 percent. 

Mr. Sixes. 2.9 percent go into ordnance training? 

Colonel Perrers. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. Now, let us take a recruit after he is assigned to you 
Tell us briefly what happens to him in his ordnance training activity 

Major Ktoos. The recruit comes into Aberdeen and has approxi- 
mately 1 week of processing and 6 weeks of basic military training 

Mr. Stkes. That is not ordnance training; that is just basic? 

Major Kioos. That is the common basic training. Upon com 
pletion of his basic, military recruits, dependent upon their aptitude 
area scores—in other words, the fields in which the tests show they 
can be best utilized—are passed into the technical schools, the ord- 
nance school at Aberdeen Proving Ground or the technical school at 
Atlanta, Ga. While in those schools they take courses varying in 
length from a week to 8 weeks and some of 14 weeks to qualify them 
as repairmen in one specific field. It might be small arms; it might 
be artillery; it might be ammunition supply, ammunition records, 
general supply, automotive fields of various types, both track and 
wheel. 

Mr. Stkes. How much general training in ordnance does he get 
before he begins his specialization? 

Major Kuioos. He gets no general training in ordnance before he 
comes into the ordnance school, because the recruit training, whether 
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it is at the ordnance replacement training center or the new placement 
training center, is the same for all newly inducted men. 

Mr. Srxes. What can the men do when they have finished your 
schooling  * 

Major Kioos. When a man finishes our schooling program, he is 
ready to go out to.an ordnance unit and fill a position in that unit as a 
repairman, if that is his field, or handling supplies, if it is a supply 
depot company, ammunition if it is an ammuntion company, explosive 
ordnance disposal, or whatever it might be. 


LENGTH OF TRAINING PERIOD 


Mr. Sixes. Is the length of the training period being increased? 

Major Ktoos. No, sir. The length of training was reduced after 
the start of the Korean incident. As directed by the Chief, Army 
Field Forces, the ordnance schools reduced all technical training 
programs to the minimum essentials. In other words, they cut out 
the things that are nice to know but not essential and turn out men 
in as short a period of time as possible but still with the qualifications 
to do the job in the unit. 

Mr. Sixes. Give us a few examples of the length of time that is 
required to turn out a man equipped to do a job, whether as a mechanic 
or any other. 

Major Kuioos. Let us take an automotive mechanic. For a 
wheeled-vehicle automotive mechanic, it is 14 weeks; for a track- 
vehicle automotive mechanic it would be 12 weeks; an ammunition 
supply man would be 10 weeks; an explosive ordnance disposal tech- 
nician would be 12 weeks. 


ADVANCED TRAINING COURSES 


Mr. Sixes. Is that what is included in this appropriation, or do you 
have specialist courses under the same appropriation? 

Major Kuoos. These courses are included in this appropriation. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you mean there are specialist courses also—advanced 
training courses? 

Major Kioos. We have some advanced training courses. 

Mr. Sixes. What are those? 

Major Kioos. They are essentially for the men who are in the 
top NCO level, who are pretty much, you might say, career soldiers 
of the grade of sergeant, sergeant first class, or master sergeant. We 
have advanced training at the present time in the explosive ordnance 
disposal field, in the electronic fire-control field, and in the automotive 
mechanic field. 

Mr. Stxes. Give an example of the length of time required for the 
completion of those advanced student courses. 

Major Koos. In the automotive field it is 12 weeks; in the elec- 
tronic fire control, if the man already is a qualified radar man before 
he comes in to us, he can do it in approximately 20 weeks; if the man is 
not a qualified radar man, it requires 8 months’ training. 

Mr. Sixes. What percentage of your total ordnance personnel 
find their way into advanced schools, specialist schools? 

Major Kioos. Thinking of NCO courses alone, at the present time 
I would say it would not exceed more than 8 or 9 percent. 
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ESSENTIALITY OF EXPANDED TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. Now, General Ford, I think we are interested in pro- 
viding the amount of schooling that is necessary for you people to 
do a job—certainly we recognize the importance of it—but you ar 
asking for about twice as much money as you had last year. If you 
took a cut, would it be applied across the board, or would it be applied 
to training aics, or where would it be applied? 

General Forp. We would very much hesitate to make any cut in 
the training of our ordnance soldiers, because their training is essentia| 
in providing necessary support to the combat troops in the field. 
Today we are faced with a difficult problem, because our matérie! js 
more complicated than it has been in the past. We are getting 
deeper into the field of radar, electronics, and other complicate 
equipment, and it is most essential for the Army as a whole to have 
well qualified specialists in a particular field, able to give proper 
service to this equipment in the field. As an offhand statement, | 
would say we might have to do it across the board, but everything 
in this project is so important to us, with the expanded Army and 
with this new equipment now getting more and more into the hands 
of troops, with the new skills and techniques involved, we in ordnance, 
in our technical training, have a real job to do. 





OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WicGieswortH. What isthe obligation story for this $4,966,000? 
Mr. Srorey. The obligation as of April 30, 1951, was $1,797,017. 
Mr. WiacieswortH. And what for the month of April? 

Mr. Srorery. Obligations for the month of April were $472,564. 
In this budget for the fiscal year 1952, we have included under the 
P510, apprentice training, which previously was carried under P110; 
and training aids previously carried under P440. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Where does that apprentice training appear 
in these justifications? 

Mr. Srorey. It appears on page 1284. 


ORDNANCE SCHOOLS AND BOARDS 


Mr. WIGGLEsSworTH. Suppose then you give me the obligation for 
the $3 million in the ordnance schools and board. 

Colonel Petrrs. The last figure we have on that is $1.8 million. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. What I asked for was the obligation figure 
in respect to the $4,966,450 available in fiscal 1951. 

Colonel Peters. It is pretty close to $2.9 million. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What is it? Do you mean that the previous 
testimony given is incorrect? 

Mr. Storey. It was on a different basis. The basis I gave to you 
excluded apprentice training and training aids. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. All | am interested in is the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Storey. In 1951 we had the books set up on one basis. In 
1952 we consolidated fiscal year 1951 training funds for purposes of 
budget preservation. 
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Mr. WieeLeswortnH. I am not concerned about 1952 at all; I am 
asking about 1951. 

Mr. Storey. I would have to answer that the 1951 obligation is 
¢2,948,169 at the end of April on a comparative basis with the fiscal 
vear 1952 estimate. 

“ Mr. WieeLeswortH. What is the month of April figure? 

Mr. StorByY. $635,989. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. You are asking for $4,574,309 in fiseal 1952 
for ordnance schools and board. Is there any breakdown of that 
figure anywhere? 

“Colonel Perrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieaLeswortH. Where is that breakdown? 

Colonel Perers. It is in the project. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Where is the breakdown, if there is one, of 
that figure? 

Colonel Perers. Starting on page 1286, in ol. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. That appears to account for $2,985,178. 

Colonel Prerers. And page 1291, travel $146,232, page 1293, 
contractual services, $683,111. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. How about page 1292? 

Colonel Perers. And page 1292, transportation. 

Mr. Wieetesworrs. Should that be included? 

Colonel Perrers. Yes, sir; $7,985. 

Mr. Wieaiteswortn. Is that all, or is it $9,485? 

Colonel Perers. No, sir. Training aids is included in the $9,485. 

It is actually $7,985 for schools and board. 

Page 1293, contractual services, $683,111; page 1294, supplies and 
materials, $548,289. That is for supplies and materials for the 
operation of the schools and board. Page 1297, $176,317 for equip- 
ment; page 1298, part of that sum there. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. What is that? 

Colonel Perers. That is taxes and assessments. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. What is that? 

Colonel Perers. $27,197. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. What are taxes and assessments? 

Mr. Srorey. Social-security tax levied on the salaries to temporary 
Government employees under the act effective January 1, 1951. 

Mr. WieeLeswortnh. Is that supposed to give me the total of 
$4,574,309? 

Colonel Perrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. How many schools does that provide for? 

Colonel Perers. Two, sir, with the possible operation of a third on 


guided missiles. 


Mr. WigeLteswortu. Where are those two schools? 
Colonel Peters. Aberdeen Proving Grounds and Atlanta General 
Depot. 
OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


© Mr. Wieeresworrn. What are the other contractual obligations 
of $683,000? 
© Colonel Peters. The contractual service is for the obtaining from 
manufacturers in one instance of qualified technicians to come to the 
schools to assist in courses of instruction. 
| Mr. Wieetesworrn. Are not the schools already set up? 
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Colonel Perers. Not on the new items of equipment, sir. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. Specifically, what does that item of $683,111 
represent? 

Colonel Prerers. As I started to say, it represents the services of 
representatives of manufacturers whom we employ. 

Mr. Wiaecieswortu. How did you arrive at that figure? 

Colonel Peters. It is based on experience as far as the Ordnance 
Board is concerned, based upon our knowledge of the new equipment 
that is coming out, particularly in the field of guided missiles. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Does it represent a specific number of experts 
at certain specific salaries, or how did you arrive at it? It must have 
been computed mathematically somehow. 

Colonel Perers. I do not have all that data here. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Cannot you tell me in simple terms what it 
represents? 

Colonel Prerers. On new items of equipment it is based upon 
experience and estimated from previous type contracts. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Experience means nothing in dollars and cents 
to this committee. I want to know why you picked out that figure 
and not some other one. 

Colonel Perers. On the items of equipment from manufacturers, 
we have previously contracted for representatives to assist in the prep- 
aration of courses, setting up courses, and their advice on Board proj- 
ects. We know what that has been in the past. As far as equipment 
is concerned, for maintenance of special equipment that we have at 
the schools and under the Board, we know from experience what the 
cost of services of the manufacturer is to keep that equipment in repair. 

Mr. Wicc_esworts. What are they? 

Colonel Perrers. I do not have the details here. I will have to get 
those. 

Mr. WicecLeswortH. You have no breakdown of that figure? 

Colonel Perrrs. No, sir. , 

Mr. WigcLeswortu. When you revise your remarks, please supply 
for the record a breakdown of these other contractual services so that 
we can see how you arrive at this figure. 

Colonel Perers. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Prosect 510—OrpNANCE TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Breakdown of 07—Contractual Services—amounting to $683,111 for fiscal 
year 1952 is as follows: 


(a) Contractual services for indoctrination and technical training of 
military and civilian instructors and key maintenance personnel 
on guided missiles_____- $600, 000 
This figure includes the services of laboratory specialists, 
engineer, etc., of the manufacturer in preparing course pro- 
grams, texts, training aids, and equipment necessary to actual 
instruction. These training contractual services were esti- 
mated to be approximately $150,000 for each of 4 missiles. 
However the actual proposal covering the first missile amount- 
ed to $170,649.30. 
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(b) Contractual services for indoctrination and technical training of 
military and civilian instructors and key maintenance personnel 
on other new items of Ordnance matériel, particularly fire-control 
material and combat vehicles 

This estimate was based on a contract for 5 electronic spe- 
cialists to assist in instruction and course preparation which 
amounted to $23,772 and the necessity for the services of an 
estimated 15 specialists covering other new items of Ordnance 
matériel. 

(c) Service contracts for repair and maintenance of equipment, such 
as electric motors, wiping cloth service, special equipment, arc 
welders, machine tools, etc., utilized in Ordnance schools 


PRESENT EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many positions do you have on the 
rolls now? 

Colonel Prerers. In the Ordnance school at Aberdeen, 187 civilian 
employees; at the Atlanta school, 184. 

Mr. WiGGLEeswortH. You mean all you have on the roll now is a 
total of 371 people? 

Colonel Peters. No, sir. We have training centers that are not 
included in there. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. How many people are on the rolls as of some 
recent date? 

Colonel Petrrs. 591. 

Mr. Wieeiesworrtu. All told? 

Colonel Perrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortu. Against 1,173 that you estimated for fiscal 
1951? 

Colonel Perrrs. No, sir; just for the schools and the Board. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many people are there on the rolls under 
this item 510 at this time? 

Major Water. As of April 30, 1951, there are 591 employees 
employed under project 510. 

Mr. WiaGiesworts. Which compares with 1,173 that you esti- 
mated for fiscal 1951 and 1,712 that you are asking for 1952; is that 
right? 

Mr. Srorrey. They are on a position basis. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. And the reduction in man years, if any, will 
be included in the survey we have already referred to m respect to 
other items? 

General Decksr. Yes, sir; it will be. 

Major Watrer. Under the 1952 estimate will be included the 
apprentice training program which was formerly in project 110; 
therefore, your man-year figure and your position figure for 1952 will 
be increased by the number of apprentice trainees and other trainees 
included in this program. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What is what? 

Colonel Perers. 589, or a total over-all of 1,180. 


84328—51— pt. 2——-43 
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OPERATIONAL TRAINING 


Mr. WicGiteswortH. What does the operational training activity 
of $522,000 represent? 

Colonel Perers. That represents three programs. It represents 
the professional scientific trainee program, the student aid trainee 
program, and the group training for Ordnance employees. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. What does it cover—salaries? 

Colonel Peters. Salaries, a little in the way of supplies and mater- 
ials, and a little in the way of travel, but primarily salaries. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. How many saidle do you have in that pro- 

‘am? 

Colonel Pererrs. 235 right now. 

Mr. WieG.teswortH. That program was started this year; was it 
not? 

Colonel Perrrs. No, sir, but this is the first year it has been includ- 
ed in 510. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. How many are you asking for in 1952? 

Colonel Perrers. 289. The 1951 request did not represent the 
group training program. What we have attempted to do in this pro- 
gram is to present to the committee a true reflection of the training 
requirements of Ordnance. The 1951 program, for instance, did not 
include group training except on a very limited scale. If you will note, 
the amount of money appropriated last year for that provides, | 
think, about $1,900 per employee, which is not a rational figure. 

Mr. Wiae.Leswortu. Is there any breakdown of this sum? 

Colonel Peters. Yes, sir. On page 1287, $436,118. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. I do not see any breakdown of it. 

Colonel Petrrrs. That is 01, sir. 


INCREASES REQUESTED BY ITEM 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Insert in the record, if you will, when you 
revise your remarks, a table which will show a breakdown (a) for 
fiscal year 1951 and (b) for fiscal 1952, with comparable items, so that 
we may have an explanation of the increases requested by item. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Project 610—Ordnance technical training 





Fiscal year 
1951 





Estimate $4, 966, 450 
Positions (1, 163) 
UIE Cig b tenis are ratte shen toads nnd ann tmaptpenc perinke (789) 











BREAKDOWN 





Ordnance sehools and boards $4, 574, 309 





Personal services ‘ 
ed hin athe air d bh ame Sebmnscnendukcoes oududmunmacwe ben 
ag EN a ian ss Ktigena dence bce ncdcdeernunsindedlena dined ; 
Travel __. 
III SN on is ds candi mb bis meine dpaib bce sede 
Contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment... 
Taxes and assessments 





Operational training for civilian employees-.--.............-------------- ae 


en ook sae SZ kbs 
Positions - 
Man-years 

02 «Travel 

08 Supplies and materials 

15 Taxes and assessments 











1, 342, 460 


01 | 1,251, 600 
: (432) 

Man-years (397) 

08 Supplies and materials 72, 750 
09 Equipment 18, 100 
15 Taxes and assessments } 0 








500,000 
19, 600 
(4) 


(4) 
Travel : } 1,700 
ere of things-_-_. 700 
Supplies and materials 5,000 
Equipment 473, 000 
Taxes and assessments | 0 











APPRENTICE TRAINING 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. On page 1284, the group training and regu- 
lar employees; is that what you refer to as the apprentice-training 
program? 

Colonel Perrrs. No, sir. Right below that, in the middle of the 
page, is the apprentice program. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Is there any breakdown of this request of 
$2,249,575? 

Colonel Perers. Yes, sir. I can give it to you by station. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Is there any breakdown in the justifications 
1ere: 

Colonel Perrrs. Yes, sir, on page 1289. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. How many personnel do you have here? 

Colonel Perrrs. 01 is on page 1288. That is the 01 part. 

: Mr. WiceLeswortu. Well, that does not give me the $2,249,000 
igure. 

Colonel Peters. No, sir. 
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Mr. Wiae.iesworts. Or the $1,342,000 figure. 

Colonel Prermrs. Page 1,295, apprentice training, supplies, and 
materials; and 1,297, gives the equipment. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. As I understand it, this item of $9,886,000 
which you are requesting breaks down into four items: One of $4.- 
574,309, for ordnance schools and board. 

Colonel Peters. Right, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Two, for $522,164 for operational training 
activities. 

Colonel Prerers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Three, for $2,249,575 for group training of 
regular employees. : 

Colonel Perers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeeteswortu. Fourth, for $2,539,952 for Army training aids. 

Colonel Perrrs. Yes, sir. 


SCHEDULE OF INCREASES BY ITEM 


Mr. WieeieswortH. I would like to see in the record for each one 
of those programs a table which will break down in terms of per- 
sonnel and other items the amounts involved (a) for fiscal year 1951 
and (6) for fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Srorey. Mr. Wigglesworth, they are in the front of the book 
here, on page 1206. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. That does not give me what I am after. 

General Rreeper. He wants it by the pieces which make it up. 

Mr. Storey. No, sir. We will have to put that in the record. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Please do—page 1206 merely gives me a one- 
line statement as to education and training. It is not worth anything 
from the point of view of analysis from the standpoint of this com- 
mittee. 

What I want to see in some detail is what you had in 1951 and what 
you are asking for in 1952, and the dollars and cents involved, just a 
small table in each case, with parallel columns. 

General Forp. We can provide that, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Project 510—Ordnance technical training 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1951 1952 


$4, 966, 450 $9, 886, 000 








Ordnance schools and board. -____---- ’ 3, 000, 000 4, 574, 309 
Operational training activities______- ; 1 124, 000 522. 164 
Apprentice training... .........-- bee 1 1, 342, 450 2, 249, 575 
Army training aids 2 500, 000 2, 539, 952 











1 Budgeted under project 110 in fiscal year 1951. 
3 Budgeted under project 440 in fiscal year 1951. 


Mr. Wice.teswortn. I will let it go at that, Mr. Chairman. 


USE OF CIVILIAN TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. General, we have inquisies made quite often as to 
why more use is not being made of civilian training schools, many of 
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which were established well prior to World War II and did a good job 
during World War II and are still available now under an expanding 
Army. Will you please tell us why use is not being made of those 
schools, particularly as it relates to the Ordnance service? 

General Forp. Yes, sir. The Ordnance Corps is utilizing civilian 
training schools for the training of such military personnel as exceed 
the capacity of the ordnance schools. During fiscal year 1951, 530 
enlisted personnel were trained in civilian schools under contractual 
arrangements. These included 390 students trained as wheel vehicle 
automotive repairmen and 140 trained as machinists. It is our intent 
to continue the utilization of such schools whenever the capacity of 
ordnance schools is exceeded. 

In addition, civilian educational institutions are utilized to conduct 
training for civilian employees on subjects or in skills when there are 
no facilities available in the Defense Establishment that can be utilized 
and the urgency of the situation militates against delay, or when the 
number to be trained is not sufficient to economically justify the estab- 
lishment of a course of instruction in a military installation. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, General Ford, General Kirk, 
and the members of your staff. We appreciate your good help to 
the committee. 

General Forp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state that we are 
most appreciative to the chairman and all members of the committee 
for the courtesy which has been shown us during the hearings. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you. 


Tuurspay, JuNE 24, 1951. 
EXPEDITING PRODUCTION 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM O. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-4 
MAJ. GEN. J. K. CHRISTMAS, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, G-4 
BRIG. GEN. M. H. DAVIS, CHIEF, AMMUNITION BRANCH, ORDNANCE 
CORPS 
Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate.................------.------------]--------------| $700,000, 000 |$1, 100, 000, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doe 106) ___._..-...|-.-.-.---- --| 400,000,000 |....---.----- 


B scaseepgsrenpesitenicesamnnisesnnnatt tl ecshansaiamnniipeeiaeamnteston a 
Revised appropriation or estimate....................-- Se ierases 1, 100, 000, 000 1, 100, 000, 000 





Obligations by activities 
Provision of production facilities—1951, $1,100,000,000; 1952, $1,100,000,000. 
Obligations by objects 
07 Other contractual services—1951, $1,100,000,000; 1952, $1,100,000,000. 


Mr. Stxes. I believe, General Reeder, that you want to take up 
the discussion of funds for expediting production at this time? 
General Reeper. That is correct. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Stxes. Do you have a prepared statement? 
General Rerper. I have. 


Mr. S1xges. Do you have copies for members of the committee? 


PRODUCTION BASE 


General Rereper. Yes. I would like, if I may, to proceed with a 
few words on the discussion of production base and follow with the 
prepared statement. 

In the course of the preparation and review of the budget we were 
faced with the twin objects of getting production and that of creating 
a production base. 

When the budget had received its normal review and was ready 
for submission to the Department of Defense, its size was such that 
it was decided to make a second review. In the course of that second 
review the policy which we are now following as to procurement was 
decided upon, namely, that we would not immediately procure all of 
our requirements for full-scale mobilization but would procure a lesser 
amount and would rely upon the “‘ production base” which we would 
create. A so-called guide line was set up to determine generally the 
amount that would , procured by this budget. However, it was 
sometimes expedient on account of Korea or for other reasons to 
procure rapidly and, consequently, the guide line quantity was 
insufficient to keep the production line going as long as was necessary. 
The additional quantity thus procured over and -above the guide 
line quafhtity ad for the purpose of keeping the production line in 
being, was said to be on account of the “‘production base.’’ This 
expression was gradually shortened to simply “production base’’ 
and as used in the Ordnance presentation referred to the additional 
procurement above the guide line amount which was necessary to 
keep the production base itself in being. 

In counter-distinction to this additional procurement termed 
“production base,” this morning we are really talking about the 
production base itself, the capital facilities which make it possible 
for us to produce: They are those capital facilities which we must add 
to what we find in the civilian economy or left over from World War II. 

If I may, now I will proceed with the prepared statement. 


EXPANSION OF PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


Funds in the amount of $1,100 million are included in the Depart- 
ment of the Army budget for the fiscal year 1952 to continue necessary 
expansion of production capacity which is now in part being accom- 
plished by funds under the same title during the fiscal year 1951. 
These funds have been and will continue to be used to provide for the 
increased productive capacity required to supply current and fore- 
seeable Army needs and those needs of the Navy and Air Force for 
which the Army has procurement responsibility. 

And if I may interpolate for just a moment, because the statement 
which I have just made will bring up questions. Under the concept 
of single-service procurement there was a qustion of who should pay 
for the machine tools required to produce material for a sister service. 
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The Army took the position, and I believe all have agreed to that posi- 
tion, that whoever had the procurement responsibility for an item 
should finance the necessary production base. Such a policy insures 
that when this phase is over, or when war, if it comes, is over, the 
service which is charged with production planning will be in possession 
of the machine tools, and so forth, necessary for the job and will be 
able to keep them up to date with technical progress as well as to 
know what its assets are in planning for the future. Hence, we will 
procure a good many tools for production of items for the Navy and 
the Air Force; in turn the Air Force, for example, will procure the 
tools necessary to produce airplanes for what you, Mr. Chairman, 
have jocularly termed the ‘‘new Army Air Force.” 


INVENTORY OF MACHINE TOOLS 


Mr. SHepparD. With respect to the continuity of inventory of 
tools—I mean, the normal inventory—is it contemplated in this 
procedure, so far as you know, and so far as it affects the Army, that 
that inventory, maintained at a substantial level, is to have a dual 
function; that is, one in Washington and one in the plant, at all times? 

General Reever. It is to be maintained in both places. You 
remember you asked me, and I made you a pledge that there would 
be a Washington inventory. Some time ago I signed the letter which 
requires that the report be made to Washington and that the inventory 
be kept current. 

Mr. SHepparD. Thank you. 


METHODS OF BROADENING INDUSTRIAL BASE 


General Reever. Continuing with the statement: At the same time 
broaden the mobilization base in accordance with the policy approved 
by the Secretary of Defense, the National Security Council, and the 
President.. These funds are planned for use to cover limited purchase 
of land, conversion, construction, rebabilitation, or expansion of facili- 
ties and purchase and installation of production equipment in both 
Government and privately owned plants necessary to support this 
policy. At the same time utilization of these funds is held to a mini- 
mum consistent with the objectives to be attained both as to military 
preparedness and maintenance of civilian item production with the 
minimum possible degree of interference. To hold expenditures of 
public funds to a minimum, increase of production capacity has been 
obtained wherever possible by one of the following means: 

(a) Utilize existing private capacity or capacity expanded or 
created by means of private capital investment. 

(6) Utilize existing reserve plants rehabilitated, modernized, and 
expanded for production of the item for which designed or conversion 
to another item when this is possible without endangering mobiliza- 
tion or current requirements. 

(c) Convert existing facilities of planned contractors in any par- 
ticular case by minor conversion of buildings and the installation of 
equipment to which the Government retains title. 

(d) Utilize space in active Government plants either by conver- 
sion or additions to the active plant. 
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(e) Utilize pilot and production lines established since World War 
II by means of phase II and III studies provided under industrial 
mobilization planning appropriations. 

(f) Utilize existing inactive facilities when suitable for the purpose 
for which required. 

It is only when the above possibilities have been exhausted that 
construction of new plants is considered. When this becomes neces- 
sary, these plants are, where possible, located on Government-owned 
land with full consideration given to proper dispersion, availability of 
manpower, power, fuel, transportation, water, housing, and other 
operational requirements. As mobilization advances and existing 
capacity and facilities are more fully utilized, with civilian item 
production maintained at as high a level as possible consistent with 
mobilization needs, construction of a limited number of new facilities 


will become necessary. Such construction will, however, be held to 
a minimum. ' 


EXPANSION OF PRIVATELY OWNED PLANTS 


In the course of expanding privately owned plants it becomes neces- 
sary in a very few instances, due to functional requirements, to con- 
struct additions not readily severable for use in place after the 
emergency, and therefore not disposable under competitive conditions, 
These are termed “scrambled facilities.’”” When such a condition 
exists, the additions are, whenever possible, so constructed that they 
may be recovered for Government use in some other location or dis- 
posed of with maximum protection to the public interest. 

What we mean there is, if we have to lengthen the building of a 
contractor—for the contractor, let us say, who has a building 300 feet 
long—and we have to add 50 feet to that, the Government owns the 
additional 50 feet. But there will be difficulty getting a good bid 
for that additional 50 feet of building unless it is of importance for 
the contractor. 

Mr. SHepparp. So far as that particular aspect of it relates to the 
competitive set-up, when it is obviously necessary in production in a 
specified plant that the additional wing has to be put in, it imme- 
diately becomes an integral part of the plant itself. 

General Rrereper. Yes. 

Mr. SHEpparD. Now, is it the contemplated policy of the Govern- 
ment, when this is over and there is no longer requirement for that 
particular production, are you going to permit that to go into a 
competitive status again? 

General Reeprer. The Government will own it. It will have three 
options: One is to let it stand and then we would probably not have 
anybody go in there until we have war production again. It is per- 
fectly possible that that might be a requirement. We will own, if and 
when this is over, a great quantity of machine tools and some of them 
will be at the plant; it may be economical to store the items where they 
are in the wing we own. 

Second, we can endeavor to sell off the building. Now it is quite 
obvious that selling it to the contractor would simply mean there is 
no real competition. 

Then there is a third option that I can see at least as possible, and 
that is to lease it to the contractor at a fair price. In either of the 
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latter two cases I cannot help but agree with you that the contractor 
has a benefit by virtue of Government expenditure. 


RECAPTURE CLAUSES IN PLANT DISPOSALS 


Mr. Suepparp. Then another aspect enters into it: Is it the con- 
templated policy that you are to use any recapture clause when you 
dispose of the property, or is it contemplated at the present time that 
it will be turned loose completely; that is, is it to be disassociated from 
any means of Government ownership? 

General Reeper. What have we done in the past concerning 
recapture? 

General Curistmas. It is a matter of negotiation for each contract, 
depending upon the authority for recovering it; and, of course, by 
contract you cannot buy without congressional approval; you can only 
replace it. That will be something for future negotiation. 

Let me give you an example: The Ford Motor Co. In that com- 
pany, we are making tank engines at one end of one plant, and there 
are some operations, some test cell operations, that are very noisy and 
disturbing, create a great deal of vibration. So a concrete wall was 
put right through one plant. Now when we get through there will 
be a matter for negotiation. We may have to put the property back 
as it Was. 

PROBLEMS OF PLANT RESTORATION 


Mr. Suepparp. Under previous contracts, in the past, we have had 
to replace the property, put it in the same operating condition that it 
was at the time it was taken over? 

General Curistmas. In the facilities contracts now, yes; we have 
an obligation to restore the man’s property. That can take very 
curious forms. We had a case during the war where in certain rooms 
in an office building there was noise from some IBM machines, and 
we put in a soundproof ceiling. We thought the fellow would want 
to keep it, because it was quite an asset. But, he took the view that 
he did not want to keep it, because if he did there would be other 
tenants who would want the same type of equipment furnished. 

We had another case in New England where we built a large addi- 
tion to a plant, and the owner said that his peacetime business was 
not such that he could afford to take over that plant. Now we 
could have torn it down, but we got an estimate showing what it 
would cost to tear it down and to scrap it, then we negotiated and 
arrived at an agreement whereby he bought the plant. Not at as 
good a price as we would like to have sold it, but the fellow said his 
peacetime business was not such that he could use the plant: itself 
profitably. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the inception of a contract, again referring to 
the building aspect of the program, can you lay down pretty definite 
patterns at the time you sign the contract to build the building, so 
og: can have a general rule concerning what the end result is going 
to be! 

General Curisrmas. Yes. In each case, we go into the matter 
very carefully in the estimate, so that we will know pretty much what 
we will get. We have four cases right now of “scrambled facilities’ — 
at General Steel Casting Corp., at Eddystone, Pa., Granite City, IIL, 
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and two others on the west coast. To make the armored castings 
they needed to have some additional equipment; it is necessary to 
bake them a longer length of time. So an operation had to be put in 
by the plant where some castings go to the machine and it is right in 
there when they are through. It does not have any real salable value. 

Nevertheless we would have had to build a complete foundry some- 
where else without any intangibles, so in the over-all I do not think 
it would be the smart thing to do. There is a certain amount of 
irrecoverable expense in this kind of thing. 

Mr. Srxes. Proceed, General. 


FLEXIBILITY IN USE OF FUNDS REQUIRED 


General Rereper. The detailed proposed project estimates, sub- 
mitted separately from the budget estimates, are an indication of the 
types of projects on which it is proposed te use these funds. However, 
to serve the purpose for which these funds are to be applied, flexibility 
in their use must be preserved. The need for such flexibility has in 
the past been justified both in World War II and during the present 
emergency to provide for changing requirements based on combat 
experience, need for rapid production capacity due to newly developed 
and proven items, need for improving design of existing equipment, 
and similar conditions which prevent firm determination of facility 
requirements in advance as is necessary in the usual procedures for 
budget purposes. An example illustrative of this arises from the 
rapid development in the guided missiles field and need for additional! 
facilities as improvements pass from the research and development 
phase to production. The same condition exists in the case of tank 
production, chemicals—classified agents—and signal equipment. 

And I might say parenthetically also that the very nature of the 
thing leads to a slow process of obligation. 

When we set out to negotiate with several, or sometimes a single 
prospective producer, we must know that we have money enougli 
to provide production facilities that may be required to get him into 
production; but in many cases we do not know who will be the pro- 
ducer with whom we will finally negotiate. 

I can cite an example of one electronics case—I think it was in 
connection with the skysweeper—in which the people whom we would 
have normally dealt would have been Westinghouse and Genera! 
Electric. I think that contract in the end is going to be made with 
the A. C. Spark Plug. 

General Curistmas. The two first mentioned want a new building 
which we could ‘not afford. 

General Reever. Now in that process we cannot delineate exactly 
what it is that we may require, because we have not come to grips 
with even the correct man. 

And next, when we do come to deal with him the origina] estimate 
proves to be widely variant from the final cost and we have con- 
stantly to protect the interest of the Government in the contract of 
which we were speaking a moment ago. 

Consequently there is an unusual amount of negotiation which 

recedes the obligation of these funds. Yet we must know that we 
ave them when the time comes to go ahead with the work. 
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PROGRESS MADE WITH PRIOR YEAR’S FUNDS 


Now, to get back to the principal statement: The manner in which 
these funds under previous year appropriations have been utilized 
is indicated by the following data. This is based on the $700,000,000 
made available in the first and second supplemental appropriation 
bill. 

There were 42 Government-owned plants and arsenals rehabilitatd 
and modernized at a cost of $262,000,000 out of the first and second 
supplemental, and out of the third supplemental, or fourth, as we 
know it here, $25,647,000, is intended for the same purpose. 

Government-controlled plants, 10 were set up to cost $116,000,000. 

Seventy-nine privately-owned plants were converted at a cost of 
$284,000,000, and we expect from the fourth supplemental to apply 
another $359,353 ,000. 

New Government-owned plants authorized, two from the first and 
second supplemental, costing $28,000,000, and we are planning from 
the fourth supplemental one more plant to cost $15,000,000. 

Of the above, there were four “scrambled facilities’’—General 
Steel Casting Corp. at Eddystone, Pa., and Granite City, IIL; 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., San Jose, Calif., and Consolidated 
Western Steel Co., Berkeley, Calif. 

The above amounts shown under first and second supplementals 
have been allocated to Technical Services as follows: 





Ordnance | Signal | Chemical 





Government-owned plants and arsenals rehabilitated and 


modernized abacwies 
Government-controlled plants. 
Privately-owned plants, converted 
New plants authorized—Government-owned 





The manner in which it is tentatively proposed to use the funds 
requested in fiscal year 1952 is shown by the following estimated data: 





(In thousands) 





| | | 
Ordnance Chemical | Signal Engineers 
| 





| 
Government-owned plants and arsenals rehabilitated | 
and modernized | $163,000 | $38,720 
Government-controlled plants a RT BORIS Rees ee 
Privately-owned plants, conversion 725, 829 8, 223 | , 
New plants—Government-owned 37,000 | 33, 000 | 
| 


79, 943 











Of the above amounts authorized for Government-owned plants, 
the major portion of authorized funds will be expended for rehabilita- 
tion of those plants constructed during World War II and held in 
reserve since that time with minimum maintenance. 

Of the privately owned plants now in process of conversion for 
which funds are authorized, the major portion is for purchase and 
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installation of equipment to which the Government retains title and 
the minor portion is for alterations incidental to equipment and pro- 
duction line installation. So that proper utilization of these funds in 
the best interest of the Government and for maximum advantage to 
the defense effort is assured, rigid controls’ have been established by 
the Secretary of the Army. Each plant expansion, rehabilitation, 
conversion, or new facility is the subject of a separate project request 
describing in detail the need for the project related to scheduled re- 
quirements. Project requests originate in the Technical Services and 
before submission to the Office of the Under Secretary of the Army 
are carefully screened and coordinated by the Procurement Division, 
Office, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, as to need for the project, proper 
application of funds, and existence of available facilities, in accordance 
with previously stated criteria. All project requests require the 
approval of the Under Secretary of the Army. 

Checks are maintained to determine the status of each project for 
adherence to schedules so that production capacity will be available 
when required. Physical inspections of all facilities are conducted 
by regular Army inspection departments as well as by G-4 staff 
members to determine proper use of funds, adherence to criteria and 
the established policy governing the use of these funds. These in- 
spections give consideration to such points as economies possible by 
elimination of nonessential items, unnecessary refinements, and 
minimum quality consistent with functional specifications. 


ALLOCATIONS TO MDAP PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. May I ask a question at this time? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. How much of this money has so far been allocated to 
and how much of the proposed expenditure for next year has been 
allocated to the MDAP program? 

General Reever. None. The procedure we follow with that is to 
try to make the MDAP pay their proportionate share of the particular 
allocation. It has been applicable in only one case thus far amount- 
ing to anything. For the most part the MDAP program has been 
carried on by using the World War II stocks which we replace with 
newer equipment, so that MDAP has not involved much manufacture. 

Mr. Srtxes. That applies to procedures in the past, Mr.. Taber's 
question relates to the future. 

Mr. Taser. It applies to the future? 

General Rereper. That is correct. In the case of the medium 
tank, which was the first one that has come up and which we have 
carried through—I helped to make the computation the other day and 
assigned to the medium tank the cost, the proportionate cost of 
tooling over the year and a half production, as cost of machine tools 
for the active facility which would be working on them—not a stand-by. 
We found that we had undercharged the MDAP program about 
$1,000 per tank. 


PRODUCTION BY MDAP COUNTRIES 


Mr. Taser. Why did we not allow the MDAP countries to make 
these things themselves, and use their own steel products? 
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General ReEpDER. We wanted to. 

Mr. Taser. Why do they not do it, instead of our having to build 
buildings and facilities for them? 

General Reeper. I believe there are a good many reasons why. 
In the beginning, these countries were, of course, in very bad shape; 
they are just about to recover so they can begin. We want them to 
go to work; we want to stop furnishing everything that they can reason- 
ably produce. Now, we are in this position: 

Sometimes we have equipment on the verge of production or in 
production which they could not begin to produce for several years. 
If they were to attempt to produce something like the skysweeper— 
we are not furnishing any of them—but if we were, they would have to 
get our drawings and all of our production knowledge. 

A lot of the production knowledge in the first place, is held by the 
companies who will part with it very reluctantly to a foreign nation. 

Next, even if it is something, such as an ordnance product of which 
we have all the drawings, all of the patents, all of the rights and all 
the know-how and we turn over the drawings to them, they have to 
convert them for the workmen to metric system, a process which 
takes time. 

Besides the necessary time that it would take to make the blue 
prints and drawings, we have used a different system of projection. 
Our draftsmen project them differently, and the workmen in most of 
these countries cannot read the production drawings even though 
they are in the metric system. So there would be a delay there; 
and then they have to tool up. 

Now we feel, and I think this is true from Secretary Marshall right 
down, that time is of the essence, that if we are going to be attacked 
or, if war is forced upon us one way or another it will be within the 
next two or three years. That is the period of greatest danger. 
Therefore we want the foreign countries to produce, but we want 
them first of all to produce those things which they can produce in 
a reasonable length of time, and for that reason we are willing to 
go on giving them the more difficult things for the time being. 


ITEMS BEST MANUFACTURED ABROAD 


I will take an item we have been giving them, because they do not 
have either the fiscal backing or the immediate production: We have 
given them the tactical motor vehicle. That must come to an end, 
and there is no reason why France and Italy—lItaly has great poten- 
tiality for truck production—there is no reason why they cannot stand 
on their own feet, and we are encouraging them to do so. 

Furthermore we have furnished them, will have furnished them, a 
very considerable quantity of our World War II trucks. We do not 
want to go on supplying spare parts for those forever. They can 
manufacture those spare parts and we want them to do so. 

Now there is an additional thought, in that we are anxious of course 
to put the American soldier who goes into possible combat in there 
with the best equipment that can be put out by industry. If in the 
process of arming our men and giving them the best that we can, 
we can simultaneously utilize the equipment that we had left over 
from World War II to arm our friends, I believe that is to the best 
advantage of both ourselves and our allies. 
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General Curistmas. When the mission of experts was surveying 
the potentialities of production this question arose concerning ammu- 
nition, tanks and motor vehicles 8 electronic equipment, and each 
case represents a great deal of consideration to just what General 
Reeder has been telling you about, in such items as spare parts and 
ammunition and motor vehicles that use large quantities of parts, 
but for the more complex items, like the large jie or vehicles with 
electronic equipment used in antiaircraft, those are the things that 
will take an unusual length of time to get. 

Mr. Taser. Cannot the British do it in a short time? 

General Curistmas. The report on Britain shows that the British 
capacity is taken up with their own requirements: we are not sending 
any direct equipment to Great Britain. 


INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS BOTTLENECK 


General Reeper. There is one thing of which we may be properly 
accused, which has delayed foreign production, and that is too great 
a desire for standardization, the idea being that we would always have, 
if possible, equipment which would be completely interchangeable. 

lf we happened to be, we willsay, alongside French, the equipment, 
would permit using interchangeable parts. That has delayed it. 

Mr. Taper. Have they not gotten over that disease? 

General Reeper. Yes; the disease is in process of being cured, 
but it did prevent, you see, our getting on with it. They have been 
to some extent sitting on their hands. "We want them to manufacture. 
It always takes time to overcome inertia. 


EXPEDITING FUNDS TO BE USED FOR MDAP REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. I was interested in the questions asked by Mr. Taber 
on how much of the money for expediting production is going directly 
or indirectly into MDAP production. Did you give a figure showing 
how much of this is going directly or indirectly into MDAP 
production? 

General Rreeper. I answered that, except in the case of the medium 
tank, none that I knew of had directly supported MDAP production, 
as yet. 

Mr. Sixes. However much we try to differentiate between our own 
requirements and the requirements for the other countries in the 
MDAP program, it all adds up to military production for which we 
are directly responsible and for which we are paying the bill. I know 
you made the comment that a considerable part of the requirements 
to date have been met from our own stocks. That is going to have to 
be replaced because of the requirements for reserves for our own Army. 

Genera! Rereper. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. We are expanding our forces, and in addition any future 
production certainly is going to have to include MDAP requirements. 
it seems to me it is impossible to say that none of this $1.1 billion will 
go into MDAP production. 

General Reever. That is correct. But the only case where we had 
a clear basis for formulating costs was on the medium tank and we have 
there divided the capital costs which had been set up as of a given date. 
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EFFECT ON BUDGET OF ELIMINATING MDAP REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. Since we have a certain amount of production of our 
own in process, do you think were it not for the MDAP requirements 
we would have to provide funds for expediting production? 

General ReeprEr. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. S1xes. Would you ask for as much as half of it, if it were not 
for MDAP requirements? 

General Reever. All of it. We want this money here to provide 
us not only with funds to meet our current production but to provide 
a base from which we can begin a war if we must do that. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is the necessity for it based on the fact that we do not 
know when war is coming; that it may come next week, next month, or 
next year, and we have to try to get production established to meet 
the threat whenever it comes? 

General Reeprer. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. If we had a 3-year wait, would we still need to spend 


| this money to expedite production? 


General Reeper. Yes, sir. We would probably spend it all but 


} at a slower rate. 


Mr. Sitxes. In other words, you do not feel it is possible to get 
this production under any circumstances without spending money 
to expedite it? 

General Reever. That is correct. This term ‘expediting produc- 
tion” is a misnomer. It was chosen during World War II, and we 
simply, when we found the need for the same type of thing again, 
revived the term. Actually it should be called the provision of 
production facilities. It is nothing in the world but those capital costs 
which either the Government itself must incur in its own plants or 
the capital costs which it must incur in civilian plants, because the 
civilian producer has no civilian need for the type of equipment 
which is required to make our items. 


COMPARABLE CIVILIAN. PRODUCTION EXPENDITURES 


General Curistmas. If I may add, it is awfully hard, I am sure, to 
establish a yardstick for these big, enormous figures, but when you 
consider, for instance, that two of our motorcar manufacturers last 
year each spent around $50 million just to tool a new engine, then I 
believe you can begin to get a better yardstick of what is required. 

Mr. Tanger. Do you mean they spent it themselves, or it has been 
paid out of this? 

General Curistmas. No, sir. They spent it themselves for passen- 
ger cars of a type the Army does not buy. 


HOUSING, ROADS, AND UTILITIES REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. It does in the main represent an additional cost to us 
for rearmament. Approximately how much of this $1.1 billion, is 
going for facilities such as housing, roads, and utilities? 

General Reever. Virtually none. There is none going for housing. 
There would, for example, in our ammunition plants, be some going 
for roads. Those ammunition plants were allowed to stand from the 
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war until the present time with absolutely the minimum maintenance 
we could put on them, and General Hashes. in whose immediate 
charge they were, elected to let such things as roads, culverts, and 
railroad track in the installations go to pot and to maintain the manu- 
facturing equipment, with the idea that when the time came it would 
be less costly on the whole to re-do roads and such utilities and in the 
meantime not keep them up to a high standard. 


STORAGE AND FUTURE USE OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. Stxes. What happens in future years to the tools for production 
at the facilities that are to be provided in this program? Will all of 
the tools be put into production immediately, or will some of them be 
maintained on a stand-by basis? 

General Reeprr. Some of it will be maintained on a stand-by basis. 
For example, we are proposing here to tool the Budd Manufacturing 
and Brown & Root down in Houston to manufacture the medium 
tank, although for the present program we do not require any procure- 
ment from them. That is because when fully engaged in war the pro- 
ducers we are using for our present procurement could not turn out 
enough tanks. 

Mr. Sixes. If we should not become engaged in a major war, would 
these facilities ever be used? 

General Rereprer. These tools would not. 

General Curistmas. They would be kept by the Department of the 
Army as long as you gentlemen do not legislate otherwise. 

General Davis. May I amplify on that? We have saved some tools 
from World War Il. U infor tunately; under the way in which Govern- 
ment-owned equipment in World War II was financed, we did not in 
the Army have control of those tools at the end of the war. The only 
ones we saved for the reserve were those which were Army-owned 
under the contracts. Much of our financing of facilities was done by a 
subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation known as the 
DPC. Those tools went into the hands of the disposal agency, and the 
Army could only obtain them by buying them at the same formula 
price at which they were made available for private disposal. 

You notice under this expediting production program, those tools 
which we are getting now are stocks of tools of types that are uncommon 
in industry, so that we will have a reserve that is under our control 
and that we can maintain if you gentlemen will let us. 

General Rereper. The fact remains that if we never have a major 
war, they would never be used. 


EFFECT OF REDUCING APPROPRIATION FOR STAND-BY FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Then, if some of these tools are to be used only in the 
event of a major war, if funds for those tools are not voted at this time, 
it will not affect the present production; is that correct? 

General Reever. That is right. In those cases I cited it would 
not affect present production. 

Mr. Sixes. But in the event of a major war, we would be left with 
requirements for expanded production which we could not meet? 

General Rexeper. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. For how long? 
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General Reever. It knocks you out for a minimum, for some of 
those, of a year. 

General Curistmas. More than that. These big presses for making 
the big cartridge cases take a year and a half. It would certainly 
take 15 months to get these tools. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you state that a cut in funds for this particular 
type of stand-by equipment would be gambling on 15 months’ delay 
in time of emergency? 

General CuristMas. That is right. 


EFFECT OF REDUCING APPROPRIATION FOR CURRENT PRODUCTION 


Mr. Srxes. Suppose reductions were made in funds for other tools 
that are not to be put in the stand-by category but are to be put into 
operation as soon as available: What would such a reduction do to 
you? 

General Reever. That would delay delivery of equipment which 
the Army needs. 5 

Mr. Sixes. “Delay” is a broad, vague word. I realize the question 
is difficult to answer specifically, but give me some examples. 


NEW MEDIUM-TANK HULL 


General Reeper. All right. As an example, the tank is progres- 
sively improved, and we are planning to go to an improved hull in the 
medium tank. That will require tooling a facility to cast the new hull. 
I do not think it has ever been done, and it is quite a problem. If we 
do not have the money for that, we will not be able to use the new hull; 
we will simply have to go back to the M—46 type of hull. 

Mr. Srxes. Since, I assume, we have not had anything of that type 
before, what will we be losing in case we do not get it? 

General Reever. In the case of the new hull, two things. For a 
given size, the new hull gives maximum room inside for men to work. 
In other words, it provides the best working conditions for the fighting: 
people inside the tank. But most important is that the effectiveness 
of a round striking the tank depends on the angle between the round 
and perpendicular. If it strikes head on, it gets the best effect, and 
the more you increase that angle the more the rounds ricochet and 
the less the effect. By using the new hull, you leave only a small area 
over which you are likely to get point-blank hits or perpendicular hits; 
so that the effectiveness of the tank in its armor protection is increased 
without using any more metal by changing the type of the hull. 

Do you gentlemen have anything to add to that? 

General Davis. That is very well stated for a layman. 

Mr. Srxes. What do you mean by “‘increase’’? Is it increased to 
20 percent, 1 percent, or what? 

General Curistmas. I think you might say it is increased by about 
20 percent. Making this new hull is to save metal and get better 
protection than by making it as has been done in the past. That is 
a thing so remotely needed in industry that they will not put their 
money into it. It is also a new thing and time consuming. 
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OBLIGATIONS AND PRINCIPAL ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. Taser. I want to see if I can get a picture of just what you 
have been doing. How much money out of this $1.1 billion have 
you obligated so far? You have it broken down here into three 
items. Could you give me the obligations so far out of each of them? 

General Reever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. It seems like with that kind of a figure you ought to 
be able to give it to me right down to the minute. 

General patsy We will give you the May 31 obligations in toto. 
Our over-all obligations are $506,169,435 as of May 31, broken down 
as follows: Ordnance, $486,933,572; Chemical Corps, $9,586,931; 
Signal Corps, $9,648,932. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us place in the record at this point the schedule 
of obligations by project for April, which has been supplied to the 
committee. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Obligations Apr. 1 through Apr. 30, 1951 (by project) 


Appropriation and project: Obligations 
cat widigs wo end uianbcentnns RUIN CO $92, 231, 175 
Pemgeet 110 es shape he! aly Pegi SES 79, 800, 791 
RE ee ee oe ele eee ee ee es 12, 430, 384 


Mr. Srxes. Please continue with your questioning, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Now I would like to have you tell me every item to 
which you have allotted funds of $25 million or over so far, giving the 
amount and the purpose. 

First, how much of this $1.1 billion was in the fourth supplemental, 
if any? 

General Reever. $400 million. Some $48 million of that have 
already been approved by the Under Secretary for allocation. There 
has been approved up to the 15th of June $47,848,521. 

Now, you wanted the projects of over $25 million? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Generel Reever. The first is the General Motors Corp., Allison 
division, which is for the production of transmissions for the Patton 
tanks. That is $26 million even. 

The next item would be the Cleveland tank plant, $27,740,019. 

General Curistmas. That is a Government-owned plant. 

General Reever. That is a Government-owned plant where the 
light tank is produced by contract with the Cadillac Corp. 

Next is the Western Electric Co., $46 million. That, I believe, is 
in connection with guided missiles. 

Mr. Taser. Where is that plant? 

General Curistmas. That will be at Hawthorne, II. 

General Reever. They are going also into the North Carolina 
plant; are they not? 

General Curistmas. No. They are going to use the Revere 
Copper & Brass plant which is Government-owned. 

Cenaaal Reever. Next is the Ford Motor Co. $35,500,000, which 
is for tanks. 

General Curistmas. For tanks to be built in the Plymouth tractor 
plant. The plant is there; it is their plant at Plymouth, Mich., and 
the tools will be owned by the United States. 
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Mr. Taser. It is their plant, and you are supplying just the tools? 

General Curistmas. That is right. That is for medium tanks, 
Patton tanks. 

General Reever. Here is one that is so close to $25 million I am 
going to give it to you even though it is a little less. Fisher Body 
Division of General Motors Corp., $23,350,000. 

General Curistmas. That is at Flint, Mich., in a Government 
plant that was sold to General Motors under a recapture clause; we 
are recapturing the plant for the purpose of making tanks, which is 
what it was built for in the last war. 

Mr. Taser. Which tanks? 

General Reever. The medium tank. 

Mr. Taper. Is that for the building or machinery? 

General Curistmas. That is for machinery. The building was 
built in the last war with Government funds and sold after the war 
to General Motors with the national security clause allowing us to 
recapture it in time of emergency, and that has been done. 

Mr. Taner. Is that all? 

General Rerprer. There are two items here in the breakdown which 
Iam getting by phone. We put $140 million into an assorted number 
of explosives and ammunition plants, and I want to make sure that 
none of those are $25 million or over. 

Then we have the manufacture of assorted pieces for the combat 
vehicle program, $142 million, which is not here broken down, but I 
am getting the breakdown on that by telephone. That is $142,486.435. 

Those are the approved requests. With the possible exception of 
Cadillac, | doubt whether they are all fully obligated. They will be 
obligated as the thing runs on. 

Mr. Taser. What is the present capacity for medium tank pro- 
duction? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Reever. Then on that list should be the International 
Harvester, $30,540,855, and Chrysler, $30,000,000. That is machine 
tools for the plants. 

Mr. Taser. Are there any other large ones? 

General Reeprer. Buick Motor Co., $22,525,000. 

Mr. Taser. Now, you have this combat vehicle set-up. Where is 
that $142 million you told us about? 

General Reeper. The International Harvester in Chicago. 

Mr. Taser. Buick is another one of those? 

General Reeper. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. What would you use the $1.1 billion listed here in 
the estimate for in 1952? 

General Reeper. We have tried to set forth our best estimate on 
that in the confidential pages which have been furnished to you. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL CAPACITY 


Mr. Taser. Why would you need more capacity than you have set 


up with the money for this year along the line of tanks and combat 
vehicles? 


General Reever. Because that covers, sir, the tooling of these other 
two firms which we would need if we get into all-out war. That is the 
principal cost of tooling the Budd Manufacturing Co. 
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Mr. Taser. What concern? 

General Reeper. Budd. They make railroad cars. 

Mr. Taper. I know. 

General Reeper. | believe it is $60 million. And then Brown « 
Root Co. in Houston, Tex., at $40 million. Now, you will remember 
that in going through the estimates, this is tank and other combat 
vehicles. 

ALLOCATION OF FIRMS TO TANK PRODUCTION 


Mr. Taser. How much is that Brown & Root? 

General Reever. $40 million, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Have they made tanks before? 

General Curisrmas. No, sir. They are overhauling the World 
War II tanks now, sir, for training and for use, because we have not 
gotten enough Pattons. 

General Reeper. They were allocated to us by the Munitions 
Board as one of the six commercial tank producers which we require 
to meet the full output in war. 

Mr. Manon. As I understand it, General Reeder, the Government 
has asked Brown & Root to enter into the tank picture. 

General Reever. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And tool up to a certain extent in order to be in a 
position to render aid to the Government with respect to the rearma- 
ment program. 

General Reever. That is correct, sir. During what we thought 
were the peacetime years since the war the departments and the 
Munitions Board have surveyed the plants of industry and their 
needs, and the departments have applied to have certain plants 
allocated to their use in case of war for a definite purpose. The 
Munitions Board has examined the whole picture and have allocated 
a great number of plants. When we go out to produce our wartime 
needs, we know to whom we are to turn, with whom we are to contract, 
and where we will find facilities and skills capable of the type of 
production needed. 


TANK PRODUCTION TYPE AND CAPACITY 


Mr. Taser. How much production did you have in the World 
War II for tanks? 

General Curistmas. Maximum -monthly production occurred in 
December of 1942, Mr. Taber, and was just a little short of 6,000 
vehicles a month, as I recall it. Of course, we were not using them 
all ourselves. They went to lend-lease, also. 

Mr. Tazser. But they were probably as heavy as the ones you are 
building now? 

General Curistmas. We had two types, sir, a light and a medium. 
The lights were made by four concerns and the medium tanks by 
eight concerns. 

Mr. Taser. Are those plants which were used then available? 

General Curistmas. The light tank was principally made at the 
Cadillac plant in Detroit, but the light tank we have now is too big 
to go into a passenger car plant, so it is now being made in a Govern- 
ment-owned plant that we got from the Air Force in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Fisher was making them last time. American Locomotive Co. 
was making them. Ford made them last time. Chrysler made 
them as a contract manager of what is now the Government-owned 
Detroit Arsenal. The Pacific Car & Foundry Co. on the west coast 
made them, but after a while we had to cancel out to get enough labor 
for the B-29’s in that same area. The Cadillac plant in Los Angeles 
made light tanks, but later we had to cancel that out in order to get 
enough labor for the airplane factories down there. Baldwin Loco- 
motive Co. was a producer of tanks, but they are not on this schedule 
this time. 

Mr. Taser. Baldwin is not in it now? 

General Curistmas. Not as maker of the complete tank, Mr. Taber, 
but the machine, turrets and hull castings that come from the Eddy- 
stone plant of General Steel Castings are then furnished to American 
Locomotive Co. and other people like that. 





COMPARISON OF PRESENT AND WORLD WAR II CAPACITY 


Mr. Taser. You have really about as many people making the 
tank now as you had before, and you were up to a 6,000 production 
back in 1942, which was less than a year after the war started? 

General Curistmas. Well, sir, many of the producers, or 4 of them, 
had been started pre-Pearl Harbor with British money before lend- 
lease occurred. 

General Reeper. You must remember, sir, that in the fiscal year 
1941 there was appropriated to the War Department for procurement 
and production base $114 billion and that the Defense Aid or Lend- 
Lease Act, in the spring of 1941, increased that amount by another 
$3 billion. The sum of those two, $14% billion, would be roughly 
equivalent to $29 billion today. Remember, too, that the last of 
those appropriations was made in April 1941, 8 months before Pearl 
Harbor. 

General Curistmas. I would like to add something. 

General Reeper. Not all, but a good part. 

General Curistmas. The use of tanks in all armies, including our 
own, has become much more widespread. The tank itself has become 
much more complex. 


RATE OF OBLIGATIONS FOR PRODUCTION IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Taser. Did they have $11 billion then? 
General Reever. $11.6 billion. Do you have it by fiscal years? 
Mr. Taser. They told us a lot of it was not obligated until 1944 

and 1945. 

Mr. Manon. The largest appropriation was $23 billion. 

Mr. Taser. But the $23 billion was not obligated for 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Manon. It was probably obligated. 

Mr. Taser. No, it was not obligated, according to what they told 
us yesterday. Part of it might have been, but according to what 
they told us yesterday it was something like 1944 or 1945 before it was 
obligated. 

General Curistmas. Was that not expenditures, sir? 

Mr. Taser. No, it was obligation. 

Mr. Manon. That is not my recollection. 
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General Rexrper. I believe there is a misunderstanding, sir. What 
you did was to appropriate quite large sums of money, and we went 
out and obligated merrily. Then we found that obligation had been 
made at a rate faster than could create expenditures. There was no 
object in obligating money which would not produce deliveries. There- 
fore it was not essential to appropriate such large sums subsequently, 
and many of the original obligations were canceled, scaled doen to 
meet reality. 


In the beginning we went out and said, ‘“‘We will buy this from you”’ 
without regard to whether or not the man with whom they were 
dealing could produce at the rate that the obligation indicated. 

Mr. Manon. It would probably be more accurate to say, “without 
proper regard.” 

General Reever. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRACTS WITH CLAIMED INADEQUATE MANUFACTURING SOURCE 


Mr. Scrivner. General, in connection with the statement you just 
made, my attention was called to an item in today’s Daily News 
about two men who purportedly with only $1,200 got $3 million of 
Army contracts. I wish you would read that article and for the 
record supply a statement from the Department. 

General Reeper. It will be done, sir. 

(The information was supplied later as follows:) 


The article in question, though digressing to different methods of treating the 
common cold, seems to deal essentially with charges leveled at the dealings of the 
Army and the Air Force with the Elvair Corp., and, in particular, at the Elvair 
Corp. itself. The article is based chiefly upon the report of an Armed Services 
Subcommittee of the,House of Representatives, chairman of which is Hon. F. 
Edward Hébert, and While it does not quote that report in full, it does not in any 
way misquote it. To read the report of the subcommittee is to be convinced of 
the stupidity of some very few personnel in the Army Ordnance Corps and of the 
devious intent of the Elvair Corp. itself. However, the report does not present 
quite all of the facts. Of two contracts which the Elvair Corp. has with the 
Army, both of which were obtained by competitive bidding in an advertised 
procurement, the corporation is delivering satisfactorily on one. Contract 
13886 FS awarded on March 10, 1951, in the amount of $126,931.30 for 36,370 
each cushion-back seat, seat double, is resulting in deliveries; 7,452 had been 
shipped and accepted as of June 16, 1951. Production is presently 1,200 cushions 
a day. 

Contract 13568 FS was awarded on February 28, 1951, in the amount of 
$13,481.45 for 437 each tank, water, canvas, collapsible, radiator testing. No 
deliveries have been made on this contract due to the inability of the contractor 
to obtain canvas. The Army must accept responsibility in the matter of obtaining 
canvas because this is a critical item and the Army in a sense controls the supply. 

Contract 14141 FS was awarded on March 19, 1951, in the amount of $2,916,004 
for divers curtains and covers for tactical motor vehicles. No deliveries have 
been made on this contract due to lack of canvas. It was understood at the time 

_the award was made that the Army would have to assist the contractor to obtain 
canvas because of the Army’s dominant position in the canvas market. However, 
samples of each of the four items to be supplied will be submitted to the Ordnance 
the end of this week. 

The article makes capital of the fact that two of the stockholders of the Elvair 
Corp. have ‘‘done time.”’ This seems to be not germane to the issue, and certainly 
not in the American tradition. When an offender has paid the penalty of his 
act it is customary in our Nation to allow him a fresh start and not to carry 
punishment on into his subsequent life. Further capital is made of the slender 
resources of the corporation. Yet it is equally in the American tradition that 
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energetic and resourceful men beginning with small resources have gone far 
Were it not for this tradition and opportunity, we would have had no John D. 
Rockefeller, no Henry Ford, and no Walter P. Chrysler. Of course, we must 
always be on our guard against cunning men with small resources, such as F. 
Donald Coster-Musica. It would appear that the citizens in Jackson, Miss., pose 
more in confidence in the Elvair Corp. than the article indicates since the credit 
lines of the corporation are adequate to accomplish the commitments which they 
have undertaken with the Army Ordnance. 

Needless to say, the Army will not ignore the charge leveled and is conducting 
investigations to assure itself of the facts and of the proper action to be taken. 
Meanwhile, I believe it completely wrong to arrive at a verdict on the basis of 
a partial array of the facts or on newspaper publicity. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRESENT BUDGET REPRESENTS PEAK COST SHORT OF WAR 


Mr. Scrivner. I have listened with a great deal of interest to the 
detailed information properly given us, off the record. I am wonder- 
ing now if this item now before us of $1.1 billion will probably be the 
peak of your request for this type of expenditure? 

General Reeper. I should say that unless we really get into war 
this is the peak. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have had some misgivings about some requested 
production. 1 look upon this expenditure of funds for the tooling 
up and preparing factories for all-out production as an insurance 
policy. 

General Reever. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yet a premium of $1.1 billion is a pretty heavy 
premium. If it is to be repeated year after year then some day it will 
become so great as to be more than the value of the insurance itself. 
That is why I asked whether or not this was probably the peak, bar- 
ring unforeseen circumstances of the request for this type of expendi- 
ture. 

General Reever. I think itis. Let us take that question back into 
the field of over-all economy. We are dealing at this time with an 
Army the size of which we are unaccustomed to. We have and 
probably for some time to come will have, an Army which compares 
with the standing armies in Europe before the First World War. 
When you maintain an Army of that size you do not readily change 
the equipment which they have. It is too great a cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. That leads up to another question I was going to 
ask, but go ahead. 

General Reeper. Therefore, when once you have it armed you can 
only make radical changes in your equipment, perhaps, every 10 
years. Once tooled up, you will have only the radical changes in 
equipment. 


FUTURE RETOOLING AND MODEL CHANGES 


Mr. Scrivner. I was going to ask this question in connection with 
following up the program that is here proposed for tooling up of these 
plants, for certain types of vehicles, certain types of tanks, certain 
types of guns, and certain types of planes, and all of that, I was just 
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going to ask what would happen then if we find, through research and 
development on which we are spending hundreds of millions of dollars, 
that we can have a newer, better, and more efficient type of truck, 
gun, tank, and so on? 

General Reever. We are going to have to weigh very carefully 
the real costs over against what we get from the expenditure. It is 
for that reason that we have set up, in the last year—and it is begin- 
ning to function successfully—what we call the operation research 
office. One of its functions is to assess the true value of improvements 
against the costs to the country. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, even though we do run into some 
discoveries which would perhaps give us a more effective 90-millimeter 
gun or a better type of tank, we would still be required to produce 
at least some of the present models until such time as new plants 
and new tools could be prepared and installed and ready to go into 
production, of tanks or other items? 

General Reever. That is right. We would be in a similar position 
with respect to our use of the M-—1 rifle, which is a very fine example. 
The M-1 rifle is a very fine rifle. We are working on a lighter rifle, 
but should that lighter rifle prove all that we would like it to be, and 
it will not be done tomorrow, we would not throw away the rifles we 
now have that are perfectly good rifles. But come a war we would 
use up first the M—1 and manufacture might be of the new rifle. That 
is the only approach which we can take in a program of this magnitude. 

General Curistmas. It is somewhat similar to the purchase and 
use of automobiles. While you may be getting a new car, a 1952 
model, the engine in the one you had last year is still a good engine. 
While the gun may have on it some better equipment which would make 
it a higher grade weapon, still we would not throw away the other. We 
still have a high price investment in capital. In other words, this is 
not like a lady’s hat where the style goes out every year or two. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is much like it was, for instance, when we had 
the North American B—25 in my home town; they started out with a 
certain B-25 which had to be modified until all of the improvements 
were finally incorporated into the plane. 

General Reever. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reported use of the World War II equipment, 
using the old rather than the new, is all to the good. But I know the 
tendency of soldiers, which is no different from anybody else, and I 
know that tlte minute that a new truck, a new jeep, a new tank, or 
anything else starts to roll off the line there is a burning desire to get 
hold of it right now and to start using the new instead of the old. 

General Rrereper. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, is that not right in line with this particular 
program? What assurance do you have to give us that you are 
going to continue to use up the old before you start using the new? 

General Rexeprer. Because it is our interest. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say “our interest”’ 

General Reeprr. I mean the Army and the country. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now I have just one or two things I want to clear 
up, and | think this should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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USE OF WORLD WAR II FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Now back on the record: There were certain items 
discussed off the record which it might be proper to place in the 
record as examples of some of the conclusions used in your general 
statement, and when you revise your transcript if you see in some 
instances where you may set out examples it might be well to do so. 
If you can give it to us so we may in turn present to the Congress, 
then when the bill comes up the public may better understand. 
For instance, if in a general way you can tell us what the future of 
some of these plants we are providing may be it would be well to 
place that in the record. 

General Reeper. We will amplify the record just as much as we 


can. 
(The following statement was supplied the committee later:) 


Following World War II the Army retained sufficient special-purpose plants 
such as explosives, powder, ammunition loading, and chemical plants, in addition 
to those classed as the permanent arsenal system, to provide for approximately 
40 percent of World War II capacity. Plants of other types which might be 
adaptable to use in restoring productive capacity for civilian needs were made 
available for that purpose. 

As a result of this policy, manufacturing capacity represented by the permanent 
arsenals and stand-by plants having an acquisition value of approximately 
$2.3 billion was maintained on a minimum basis during the peace years. Based 
on current costs, these plants now represent a value of some $4.5 billion. The 
use of less than $0.5 billion expended from fiscal year 1951 and planned expenditures 
from fiscal year 1952 ‘Expediting production” appropriations will allow the 
rehabilitation of the major portion of these plants at a fraction of their present-day 
replacement cost and at the same time appreciably lessen the impact on the 
national economy which would otherwise result from the added requirements for 
materials, manpower, etc., were the retained plants not available. Additionally, 
the structures for such plants as the Cleveland Tank Plant, the Michaud Ordnance 
Plant, the Riverbank Ordnance Plant, the Burlington Ordnance Plant, and others 
of like character were made available from the national plant reserve at no cost 
to the Army, requiring only minor structural modifications and the installation 
of production equipment to provide complete manufacturing facilities. 

It is planned that with the assistance of the Congress it will be possible to 
retain under Army control these various plants as a resérve following the present 
emergency. In those cases where equipment has been installed in private plants, 
title remains in the Government. It is planned that these items shall form a bal- 
anced reserve remaining available in case of future emergencies, though to the 
maximum extent possible turned over to civilian use under such conditions as will 
protect the Government interest and assure continued availability when required. 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley. 
ENCOURAGING USE OF PRIVATE CAPITAL 


Mr. Ritey. General, to what extent have you been able to get pri- 
vate industry to use certificates of necessity and acceleration of 
amortization in constructing buildings for use in this program? 

General Reever. We try to use as much as possible; and I would 
say that, being good businessmen, they will use that whenever it is 
to their ultimate competitive advantage to do it. 

_ Mr. Riney. When you build onto a plant that is already estab- 
lished and the time comes when you want to dispose of the addition, 
you are at the mercy of those who own the main plant? 

General Reever. Yes. 

_ Mr. Ritey. And the only one generally who would be interested 
in the purchase? 
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General Rerprer. Yes; that is right. I should like to add, howey ey. 
that we have only a few such plants where there is what you might 
call substantial outlays. Many of the investments would be minor. 
You may have the case where, because of the increased worker 
density, the manufacturer would say: “I have got to have mor 
toilet facilities for these people. I do not employ that many people 
all the time.’” So, he would have to have half again as many toilets, 
The investment there is not very great. 

But, as far as the major and substantial investment we have at the 
present time, there are only four plants where that has occurred, and 
we are completely alive to the disadvantage under which the Govern- 
ment labors when we erect any substantial facility on someone’s land 
in conjunction with his own normal facility. 

May I add, in answer to the question asked, that it is the policy of 
the Army to encourage manufacturers to use their own capital in the 
provision of facilities for defense production wherever possible and 
to use the established methods of ‘‘certificates of necessity,’’ and so 
forth, in doing so. 

Mr. Ritey. And you can put in the number of plants? 

General Reever. Yes; we will add that to the statement. 

(The following additional information was submitted: ) 

Investment of private capital in the expansion of facilities has been encouraged 
by “certificates of necessity’? issued under the accelerated tax-amortization 
program. The Department of Defense’s activity in this program is limited 
to providing the delegate agencies (Department of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce, Department of the Interior, and Defense Transportation Adminis- 
tration) with available information pertaining to purely military end-item 
requirements. Certificates-of necessity, on which the Department of the Army 


furnished such information, have been issued on 296 plants through June 15, 1951, 
representing private-capital investment totaling $691,785,000. 


SCOPE OF 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. WieG.Leswortu. One further question, General: Is this request 
for expediting construction—$1.1 billion—besed solely on the esti- 
mate of our own requirements, or does it include also the estimated 
requirements for other members of NATO? 

General Rrereprr. This is based solely on our own requirements. 

Mr. WieeL_eswortu. Will there be any further request tee expedit- 
ing construction under the appropriation for NATO? 

General Rereprr. Military defense? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Yes. 

General RreEper. MDAP—there will be no separate request under 
that. There may be cases—and I do not think of any right now— 
where some of the funds in the MDAP appropriation will be utilized 
to supplement; but I do not think of any now. The only case which 
has occurred was the medium tank, and that has been completely 
taken care of. 


Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your testimony. 
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TuursbDAy, JUNE 21, 1951. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICE, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. HEILEMAN, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

BRIG. GEN. FRANK 8S. BESSON, Jr., ASSISTANT CHIEF OF TRANS- 
PORTATION (OPERATIONS) 

COL. RAY C. MILTON, TRANSPORTATION COMPTROLLER 

COL. Cc. C. SIBLEY, CHIEF, TRAINING DIVISION 

COL. J. T. GOODLEY, CHIEF, TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT POLICY AND 
CONTROL OFFICE 

ALEXANDER COREY, CHIEF, CIVIL PERSONNEL BRANCH 

COL. G. C. BUNTING, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

JOSEPH MINDELL, DEPUTY CHIEF, FISCAL DIVISION 

MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. W. D. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF 


Funds available for obligation 


| } ] 
1950 actual | 1951 est imate | 1952 estimate 








DIRECT ORLIGATIONS | 


Appropriation or estimate | $395, 602, 009 | $971, 183,000 | $978, 515, 000 
Transferred from ‘Emergency fund, Office of Secretary of | | 
Defense,”’ pursuant to Public Law 843.............-....---- |--nnseance---- } 1, 069, 430 | 
Transferred to— } 
“ee and operations, Air Force,’’ pursuant to 
5 U. . 626 | 
«ational Ww ar College,” ‘pursuant to Public Law 583 
“Finance service, Army,”’ pay of the Army, pursuant to 
Public Law 583 ; 
“Maintenance, Bureau of Ships,” Department of the 
Navy, pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 172 
“Fund for management improvement, Executive Office 
of the President,”’ pursuant to Public Law 358 _. 
“Retired pay, ag pepartment of Defense,” pursuant ‘to 
Public Law 58: : —2, 700, 000 | 
“Army industrial fund” pursuant to 5 U. yep —1, 000, 000 | 
“Ships and facilities, Navy,’’ pursuant to 5 5 U. 8. C, 172...}. | —141, 450 | 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 254,819, 181 | 972, 110, 980 978, 515, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doe. 106) -.-.--.-..|------- -| 105, 780, 000 


Revised appropriation or estimate 254, 819, 181 |1, 077, sisrehtans 978, 515, 000 
Prior year balance reappropriated hgh Site 32, 000, 000 | rod PE os 


Total available for obligation. _.--.---- 286, 819, 181 | 1, 077, 890, 980 | 978, 515, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) —32, 735, 639 | 


| 


Obligations incurred 254, 083, 542 1, 077, 890, 980 
Comparativ e transfer from— 
“Contingencies of the Army” 1, 118,096 
“Finance service, Army,” pay of the Army ‘ 
“‘Quartermaster service, Army,” incidental expenses of 
the Army 
“Engineer service, Army” 
C omparative transfer to— 
“Contingencies of the Army”’ 
= “Qrecterneneer service, Army,” regular supplies of the 
rmy 
“Quartermaster service, Army,’’ clothing and equipage - . 
“Signal service of the Army” 
“Engineer service, Army’’ 
“Ordnance service and supplies, Army” 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force”’ 
“Chemical service, Army” 
“Claims, Department of Defense” 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSAPLE OPLICATIONS | 
Reimbursements for services performed | 9,487,713 | 4,000,000 | 4, 000, 000 


| 
} 


Total obligations | 237, 299, 848 1,040, 706,480 | 982, 515, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Industrial mobilization and procurement planning 

Procurement of marine, railway, and materials handling 
equipment 

Supply pipeline and distribution stocks 

. Movements control services 

. Commercial transportation, except ocean 

. Ocean transportation service 

Highway transport service 

Military railway service 


WOWIPo moO toe 


. Operation of field installations 

. Education and training 

. Operation of transportation school._...__________- 
. Research and engineering 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Movements services... 

- Commercial transportation, except ocean 
Ocean transportation service 

Highway transport service 

. Military railway service x 

. Operation and repair of floating equipment 
. Operation of field installations. ..__ 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligati®ns __- 


PSePsPee 


~ 


. Operation and repair of floating equipment______._._._- a 


$332, 320 
235, 303, 000 


19, 126, 080 
292, 190, 000 
229, 116, 000 

44, 245, 000 

17, 812, 000 

29, 700, 000 
100, 000, 000 

2, 602, 000 
1, 828, 000 
6, 260, 600 





978, 515, 000 











2, 645, 425 


452. 000 

142, 000 

218, 000 

150, 000 

298, 000 
9 


2, 740, 000 2, 740, 000 





9, 487, 713 


4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 








~ 237, 200, 848° 


1, 040, 706,480 | 982, 515, 000 











Obligations by objects 








Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees... . 


Personal service obligations: 

Permanent positions 

Part-time and temporary positions ‘ 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base______- 

Payment above basic rates: 
Overtime and holiday pay_.................-.--- 
Night-work differential _ - > 
Living and quarters allowance.____- 
Additional pay for service abroad. -____-_-_-- 
Area bonus 


Total personal service obligations ____- d 
DNeae paneer for - hence and subsistence... .__- 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services...............-- 
Travel___. 

Transport: ation of things. 

Rents and utility services... ..._. 
Printing and reproduction sia 


Supplies ond ms aterials eRe 
Equipment.____- eal 
Taxes and assessments.___- 


Total direct obligations. _...........-- 


REIMRURSARLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services RN it a intswivchicn 
Transportation of things. Fs ae 
Other contractual services- - . 
Supplies and materials 
Total reimbursable obligations... 


pI AT eR 


| 
| 
27, “a 


} 


oy 20 


44, = 





38, 7 40, 570 





| $60, 899, 447 
381, 710 


--| 191,915 


a 3, 808, 680 
= 55, 050 


71, 100 
| 451, 610 
| 172, 400 


| $100, 796, 874 | $106, 033, 118 


347, 230 





5, 705, 000 
101, 100 
98, 700 
805, 600 


392, 025 375, 500 





66, 031, 912 
—96, 960 


108, 375, 944 
—171, 820 


113, 466, 248 
—198, 900 





65, 934, 952 


108, 204,124 | 113, 267,348 








64, 631, 269 
, 498 

51, 767, 992 
463, 252 


2, 633, 105 | 


107, 240, 924 


, 588 

293, 116, 078 
668, 312 

254, 600 

491, 057, 353 
39, 459, 617 
104, 222, 138 


112, 304, 148 
510, 872 
297, 336, 450 
670, 000 
430, 000 
307, 470, 300 
29, 109, 150 
230, 108, 000 
576, O80 








227, 812, 135 


1, 036, 706, 480 978, 515, 000 











1, 303, 683 

736, 563 
3, 846, 494 
3, 600, 973 


260, 870 | 
| 


963, 200 
177, 200 
954, 200 | 

1, 905, 400 | 


* 963, 200 
177, 200 
954, 200 

1, 905, 400 





9, 487, 713 


4,000, 000 | 4, 000, 000 











~ 237, 209, 848 


he 040, 706, 480 |” 982, 515, 000 


| 











Sstimate 


——— 
—— 


$332, 320 
, 303, 000 


, 126, O80 
. 190, 000 
, 116, 000 
, 245, 000 
, 812, 000 
, 700, 000 
, 000, 000 
, 602, 000 
, 828, 000 
, 260, 600 


, 515, 000 


452, 000 
142, 000 
218, 000 
150, 000 
298, 000 
740, 000 


000, 000 
515, 000 


stimate 


44, 151 


40, 570 


033, 118 
347, 230 


705, 000 
101, 100 

98, 700 
805, 600 
375, 500 
466, 248 
198, 900 
267, 348 


304, 148 
510, 872 
336, 450 
670, 000 
430, 000 
470, 300 
109, 150 
108, 000 
576, OSO 
51 


5, 


000 


963, 200 
177, 200 
B54, 200 
B05, 400 
100, 000 
515, 000 


pave pein Fase) Lea eran 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Srxes. General Heileman, the committee is glad to have you 
here to discuss the request for funds for ‘Army transportation serv- 
ice.’ I assume you have a general statement you would like to 
present to the committee? 

General HertemMan, Yes. 

Mr. Stxzs. I believe those statements are in the hands of members 
of the committee. Will you proceed, General? 

General Herteman. Thank you. 

As Chief of Transportation, United States Army, I am presenting 
the general program of the Transportation Corps for the fiscal year 
1952. 

The Transportation Corps provides for the movement of persons 
and cargo under policies fixed by the Department of Defense. The 
funds appropriated for “Transportation service, Army,’ are used in 
support of military activities world-wide for: Freight movements by 
commercial means, except movements from vendor to first point 
of storage or use; ocean transportation service furnished by the 
Military Sea Transportation Service; operation and organizational 
maintenance of administrative motor vehicles; operation, mainte- 
nance, and repair of military railway equipment and floating equip- 
ment; port and depot operations; training; research and development; 
industrial mobilization and procurement planning; procurement of 
marine and railway equipment; and for other expenses necessary in 
performing assigned transportation missions. . 

The funds estimated for fiscal year 1952 do not include the ocean 
transportation of Air Force property and passengers as in prior 
years, but do provide for the Army technical service support of Air 
Forces overseas. 


OVER-ALL FUND REQUIREMENTS 


You have heard the testimony of the Secretary of the Army and 
the General Staff as to the over-all Army program for the fiscal year 
1952. In order that the Transportation Corps may support this 
program, $978.5 million will be required for the ‘Transportation 
service, Army,” appropriation. A distribution of this requirement 
by major project is as follows: 


Fiscal year | Percent of 
Major project 1952 esti- total esti- 
mate mate 


| 


Million | 





100 procurement and productior 
400 operations... _.- bck 
500 education and training 

600 research and development 





Total 





It will be noted that of the total fund requirement presented for fiscal 
year 1952, 74.8 percent is-for operations and 24.1 percent is for major 
procurement. This accounts for more than 98 percent of the entire 
request. 
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The “Transportation service, Army,” estimates have been based 
on computed workloads which are dependent on the strength and 
deployment of military forces, the over-all programs which will require 
transportation support, assigned portions of the industrial mobiliza- 
tion and procurement planning and research and development pro- 
grams, and unit costs which, in general, are fixed by the transportation 
industry. An over-all decrease of $58.2 million is reflected in the 
comparison of the fiscal year 1952 estimate with that for fiscal year 
1951. A 3-year comparison by major project is as follows: 


Direct obligations 











[Millions of dollars} 
Major project series Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1950 1951 1952 

100 procurement and production .-................-.-.-----..------- $7.1 $109. 8 $235. 6 
400 operations..._............--- pe EA AE tee samninias sauibaavieiaatiniiade 218. 6 919.0 732. 2 
SP GR Te II oo iin ccnccknctecdnct ubbneduwesdnbbbvoash ab 1.5 3.4 4.4 
EE ee .6 4.5 6.3 
EER a GET Le POETS eT TEP 227.8| 1,036.7 978. 5 














Under procurement and production funds $125.8 million above the 
amount required in fiscal year 1951 is indicated. The funds requested, 
include $0.3 million for industrial mobilization planning and $235.3 
million for procurement of major items of marine and rail equipment 
and related inspection travel and transportation costs. The increase 
in fiscal year 1952 is necessary to provide equipment for the active 
Army, for service tests, and for a limited mobilization reserve of 
essential items. A listing of the items included in the procurement 
program is shown under project 120 in the estimate. Briefly, the 
program includes: 1,214 pieces of marine equipment at a total cost of 
$106.8 million; 6,040 pieces of railway equipment at a total cost of 
$115.3 million; $6.5 million for service test equipment and $1.5 
million for secondary items of troop equipment required by troop 
units. As previously stated, this estimate covers only active Army 
requirements and limited mobilization reserves of essential items. 
Procurement of much of the equipment required for full mobilization 
reserve has been deferred in accordance with the policy already ex- 
plained by the Secretary and the General Staff. 


OPERATIONS 


Activities under this general heading include: Movements services; 
commercial transportation; ocean transportation service; highway 
transport service; military railway service; operation and repair of 
floating equipment; and operation of field installations. These 
projects cover the cost of providing transportation logistical support 
for the Army and represent the major portion of the total “Trans- 
portation service, Army’’ requirements. In fiscal year 1952, funds 
will be needed for: 


1. Shipment to and from, and within overseas areas 
PONGOROUR ois sis Cote onc d occ ciinces wel eleeeaenel 916, 544 
iat Se aia be wre en gpncthin rane mes measurement tons... 9, 002, 753 
POUL (ostroieamn BrOgeets) .. ........ncccsescncoscascutil long tons.. 4, 848, 768 
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2. United States coastwise shipments 














PratceiQUin ek disp haits ded 8US 86 Ghidd BO Wiieidihe Sah mos dinlee niin n= 4, 400 
COtD cack nhc nde conan seus cap ane bene ecce™ measurement tons -- 29, 500 
POL (petrolenm Products) 5... - 5.2 merce nce s- nena long tons._ 290, 703 


8. Freight shipments within the United States 
altel CN i ouanbontueameneense diets million short tons _-_ v7.3 


Operation and maintenance of equipment for movement of personnel and material 
























Number of pieces 
United 
States Overseas | Total 
Di A ede sadeesesdapcansroshebeaccateusapenne 1, 423 1, 285 | 2, 708 
Raley Clas dink bance Se dlecincndaven <saddsecinedneeel 9, 784 2, 675 12, 459 
RRO EL ss okin wind cackbocenesconccncestessdoes 56, 804 15, 795 | 72, 599 





PERSONAL SERVICES 


In fiscal year 1952, it is estimated that 37,759.6 man-years at a cost 
of $112.3 million will be required for civilian personnel engaged in 
transportation activities world-wide. While the over-all total reflects 
an increase over the man-years estimated for fiscal year 1951 the 
entire increase is necessary to meet overseas requirements. A com- 
parison of the man-years and cost for fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 
1952 is as follows: 









Fiscal year 1951 Fiscal year 1952 












Man-years Amount Man-years Amount 




















See aieaia neo es wi caiian paca Supine 29, 315. 4 
pietbSebachewacavecageesascocast 6, 504.7 


dA cinbehitahieninkenntepneecteononieove 35, 910. 1 


$96, 924, 113 
10, 316, 811 


107, 240, 924 


29, 125. 7 
8, 633. 9 


37, 759. 6 


$98, 638, 498 
13, 665, 650 


112, 304, 148 












































As indicated by the above figures, a decrease of 189.7 man-years 
has been estimated for the zone of interior. This decrease is more 
than offset by the increase required in overseas commands, specifically 
the Far East Command; United States Forces, Austria; and for the 
European Command. 

UNIT COSTS 


_In considering the unit costs affecting these estimates your atten- 
tion is invited to the distribution of the funds requested by type of 
expense: 





Percent 
Amount of total 








Million 











wc ced. oe aes WP CNORE LIA TANG RIE HTORT MOS. D8 TTS BE a "$112.3 11.5 
po SS Se 5 SRG AE aS SES ITE SINAN RCE REINS OR. MRR RS 297.8 30. 4. 
OUar ROU IMEI go PE BN ons ik eee ha ss eg 307. 5 31.4 
NOTEAIOIOOID GOTNA NN a he ey ge 29.1 3.0 
Equipment._.............__- eR ee et ena ATES eC e te Zee ear e 230. 1 23.5 
Other (includes rentals, printing and reproduction and taxes)....__-.-----.----_-| 1.7 2 

i eae eS a ar ee ee a 978.5 | 100. 0 
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The funds required for personal services, which make up 11.5 
percent of our estimate, are based on the latest average salary infor- 
mation available. 

The funds required for transportation and travel constitutes 30.4 
percent of the estimate. The trend of unit costs is indicated by the 
following: 

In the fiscal year 1947, the average cost per short ton moved was 
about $16. The average increased to $21 for fiscal year 1948, to 
$24 for fiscal year 1949, and to $25 for fiscal year 1950. During the 
current fiscal year, based on 9 months’ experience, the average cost 
has been $40.50. This increase was caused by a longer haul required 
and by an increase in the ratio of higher tariff commodities. The 
fiscal year 1952 estimates are based on an average of $38.50 which 
reflects a shorter average haul and a pattern of commodities which 
includes a smaller ratio of the more expensive type items such as 
ammunition and explosives. 

The freight tariffs are fixed by the ICC. The most recent increase 
granted the rail carriers was one averaging 2 and 4 percent with 
exceptions on certain specified commodities. This increase was 
granted in April 1951, and has not been included in the average cost 
used in the fiscal year 1952 estimate. 

Other contractual services representing 31.4 percent of the estimates 
are comprised primarily of ocean transportation service furnished by 
the Military Sea Transportation Service, contract stevedoring, con- 
tractual repairs to floating equipment and contractual, transportation 
operations in the Far East Command. 

Supplies and materials represent only 3 percent of the estimate. 
The fiscal year 1952 estimate is based on unit costs developed from 
the latest information available at the time of preparation of the 
estimate. 

Equipment representing 23.5 percent of the estimate is primarily 
composed of railway and marine items. Unit prices used for rail 
equipment, represent prevailing costs at the time of preparation of 
these estimates. Present indications are that these estimates will 
remain stable for the first part of fiscal year 1952. Unit prices used 
for marine equipment, were developed from our latest available con- 
tract prices adjusted to reflect increases in shipbuilding costs, from 
the date of the contract to the current date, based on price indices 
developed by the United States Maritime Commission. The unit 
prices so developed were verified with the Navy Department for those 
items on which the Navy had experience data. 


CONCLUSION 


In our day-to-day operations, we are making progress in achieving 
economy of operation and in improving management controls. 
Emphasis is placed on utilization surveys of all types of transportation 
equipment with a view to reducing the amount of equipment in 
operation and on surveys of our installations to insure that staffing 
is in consonance with the work load. Continued emphasis on rate 
and classification negotiations result in considerable savings in freight 
costs. In every field of our activity economy and good management 
is stressed. 
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I would like to again emphasize that the transportation estimates 
are closely related to all other Army military programs and should 
be considered along with those programs. Changes in programs and 
policies are immediately reflected in this appropriation. If it is 
rs mined that certain supply and distribution activities or mainte- 
nance and repair activities will be revised there will be an impact 
on “Transportation service, Army.” If the “Transportation service, 
Army” estimates are adjusted without a related adjustment in the 
programs affecting transportation, those programs will undoubtedly 
be affected. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General Heileman. You have made a 
comprehensive and thorough statement, which I think is of consider- 
able = to the committee. 


SCHEDULE OF OBLIGATIONS AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


We will insert in the record at this point the schedule of obligations 
and civilian personnel which has been supplied us. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Transportation service, Army, fiscal year 1951, obligation data and ending strength, 
civilian employment as of Apr. 30, 1951 


Ending 
strength 
civilian 
employment 
as of Apr. 
30, 1951 


Cumulative 

obligations 
as of Apr. 
30, 1951 


Obligations 
Apr. 1-30, | 
1951 


Project 


Industrial mobilization and procurement planning $108, 146 $22, 313 
Procurement of marine, railway and materials handling 

equipment sae Deinlaiciies, WP ite , 998, 863 11, 878, O81 
Supply pipeline and distr ibution stocks , 932, 777 1, 898 
Movements services ; , O11, 507 1, 16 3, 842 
Commercial transportation, except ocean : 0, 883, 297 16,7 187 | 
Ocean transporte ition service * | 333, 548, 655 3: 
Highway transport service 28, 473, 516 

Military railway service 23, 100, 695 

Operation and repair of floating equipment --| 28,595, 407 : 
Operation of field installations 3, 826, 384 9, 680, 458 
Education and training , 420, 357 69, 477 
Operation of transportation school ie ouwaibicaie’ 847, 029 160, 554 
Research and engineering - , 674, 320 301, 520 


| EGS DO MES + ga ae eee ee ee | 802, 418, 963 48, 922, O87 


COMBAT OPERATIONS EXCLUDED FROM BUDGET 


As I understand your presentation, you do not include any funds 


for the operations in Korea after July 1, 1951. Is that correct? 


General HerLeMan. No combat operations. 

Mr. Sixes. Normal supply operations for the troops in Japan and 
troops in Korea, also, are included? 

General HerLeMan. On a peacetime basis. 

Mr. Stxes. On a peacetime basis, you do plan transportation for 
the troops in all theaters, then? 

General HerLeMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I assume it does not take into consideration combat 
operations, which presumably, could step up transportation materially? 

General HerLeman. That is correct; it does not include combat 
Operations. 

84528—51—pt. 2-——45 
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Mr. Stxes. And, as you have stated in your closing paragraphs, jf 
there should be a step-up in war activities in other parts of the globe. 
it will necessitate a further step-up in your own costs of operations. 

General HerteMan. Correct. 


TRANSFER OF AIR FORCE OCEAN TRANSPORTATION COST 


Mr. Srxes. You say that funds reflected for fiscal 1952 do not in- 
clude ocean transportation of Air Force property and passengers as in 
prior years. How are those costs being met? 

General Herteman. They are being met by the Air Force. 

Mr. Stxes. Do they have their own transportation service now? 

General Hetteman. They do have their own transportation service, 
but they are funding for their requirements for ocean transportation 
beginning with fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you explain in more detail how that is done? 

General HerLtemMan. We handle the terminal operations; the ocean 
transportation is handled by the Military Sea Transportation Service. 
The Air Force pays the Military Sea Transportation Service for its 
ocean transportation. 

Mr. Sixes. I assumed in the beginning, after reading the break- 
down of information on requested funds you are asking for less money 
than you had last year, but it now appears that your present request 
will have to have added to it funds for the Air Force transportation in 
order to be comparable to your fiscal 1951 funds? 

Mr. Minpe tt. The fiscal 1951 obligations at which you are looking 
have been adjusted to reflect the reduction in the 1951 column that the 
Air Force is taking over in their budget. The comparative transfer 
has been made. 

Mr. Sixes. Then the $1,036,000,000 estimate for 1951 does com- 
pare with the $978,000,000 estimate for 1952? 

Mr. Minpe tt. That is correct. 


ESTIMATED ADDITIONAL COSTS FOR KOREAN COMBAT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Srkes. So that actually are you preparing to operate at less 
cost in fiscal 1952, or is the difference due to the fact that combat 
operations in Korea are not included in fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Minpe.u. That is primarily because of the fact we did not 
have to estimate for combat consumption in Korea for 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. But combat operations are included for fiscal 1951? 

Mr. Minpe tu. That is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. Can you give me an estimate of the cost of the combat 
operations in Korea to the Transport Service in fiscal 1951? 

Mr. MinpDELL. I can give you an estimate that we have made, which 
is a comparatively rough calculation of the initial funds that would be 
reflected if combat operations were continued in Korea. 

Mr. Srtxes. Can you give me also an estimate of the cost of combat 
operations in Korea in 1951 from your funds? 

Mr. Minpeut. We have made an estimate for the cost in Korea or 
the cost in the Far East Command because of the hostilities in Korea 
for fiscal 1951, but that is a cost attributable to all the forces in the 
Far East rather than, say, the increment present because of the hos- 
tilities. We have not made a calculation that would show the cost 
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because of combat operations and what the cost would have been had 
we been on a peacetime basis. 

Mr. Srtxes. Give me the figure you do have. 

Mr. MrnvE.u. We have estimated if the hostilities continue through 
1952 we would require an additional $234 million. 

Mr. Sixes. For fiscal 1952 in its entirety? 

Mr. MinDELL. Yes, sir. 


SUPPORT OF COMBAT OPERATIONS IN 1951 


Mr. Sixes. What is the estimate you have for 1951, even though 
it is not all attributable to combat operations? 

Mr. Minpe.u. We have estimated supporting the Far East oper- 
ations for 1951 is costing about $469 million. 

Mr. Sixes. That includes more than combat operations? 

Mr. Minpe.u. That includes also what would have been the peace- 
time support had there been no combat. I do not have the figure 
here on the difference between the two. 

Mr. Sixes. Would you hazard an estimate, or do you feel you are 
not prepared to do that? 

Mr. Minpe.t. I would like to do a little research on it. I would 
be glad to furnish you if I may with such an estimate for the record. 

Mr. Stxes. I would like to have that provided in the record. 

Mr. Minpe.t. All right. 

(The information requested follows:) 

It is estimated that about $95 million in the fiscal year 1951 Transportation 
Service, Army estimate as originally submitted to Congress was for the support 
of the forces in the Far East Command. The difference of $374 million for 
supporting the Far East operation in fiscal year 1951 represents the cost of 
supporting combat operations plus the augmentation of forces in the Far East 
over and above those originally estimated. 


COMPUTATION OF BUDGET FIGURES 


Mr. Stxns. I would like more information on your reference to 
computed workloads on page 2. Will you go into somewhat more 
detail on just what you mean by computed workloads as you use 
it here? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Herteman. I would like you to remember what I said 
first, that the Transportation Corps’ program, both for procurement 
and for operations bears more upon where the number of divisions 
are and what they are trying to do than upon the straight numerical 
strength of the Army. For example, tugboats, railway equipment, 
barges, and so forth do not depend so much on the number of people 
they are supporting as on the number of installations at which they 
are used. 


COMPARISON OF FIXED RATE AND CONTROLLABLE COST ITEMS 


Mr. Sixes. You said that unit costs are generally fixed by the 
transportation industry. Do I understand that to mean that in the 
expenditure of a considerable part of the money you are requesting 
you have virtually no voice, inasmuch as you have fixed transportation 
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rates for the tonnage which must be moved to meet service 
requirements? 

General Hetteman. Yes; that, in general, is so. Quantitatively, 
of course, the Army sets the load. The unit price is determined }y 
the other agency, and the product of the two is the money we have to 
have. 

Mr. Sikes. What part of this request for $978.5 million do you 
estimate might go into fixed payments over which theTransportat ion 
Service itself would have no control? 

General HrerLeman. I would say as a quick estimate that education 
and training and part of research and development is that which we 
do control. What I am saying is that unit prices on procurement and 
production and, to a very large degree, unit prices of operation are 
not under our control. Education and training is more amenable to 
adjustment by us, as is research and development. 

Mr. Sikes. I have more particular reference to the price per pound 
for transportation of freight and the price per person for the transpor- 
tation of personnel. What I am trying to get is that part of your 
budget which is fixed by tonnage requirements or rates that you have 
no power to reduce and in which there are no means to effect a saving 
I want to know what part of the $978.5 million you have actual contro! 
over and in which you could effect possible savings. 

Mr. Minpetu. The portion over which we have little or no control 
is presented in our project 420, ‘(Commercial transportation,”’ which 
totals $292 million. That is our freight account, and the workload 
and unit prices determine the total; our project 440, which is essentially 
transportation services, for which we are requesting $229 million, is 
based upon the workload which we have computed on a cost which has 
been furnished us by the Military Sea Transportation Service; and 
our project 490, which is the operation of all field installations but 
largely port operations—steyvedoring costs, loading and unloading, 
and so forth, and which totals $100 million. 

Mr. Srkes. Can you include project 450, “Highway Transport 
Service’’? 

Mr. Mrinpett. 450, “Highway Transport Service,” is the operation 
and maintenance of administrative vehicles. It is controlled some- 
what by the number of vehicles to be operated during the year, but 
it is dependent upon the installation loads and the number of troops 
to be serviced at installations. It is not what we consider commercial! 
costs; it is personal-service costs. 

Mr. Srxes. So that something over $600 million of this estimate ts 
money which is required solely because of the amount of tonnage 
tendered to you for transportation and the freight rate on that 
tonnage? 

Mr. MInDELL. Yes, sir. 








CONTINUATION OF HAZARDOUS-DUTY 





PAY 


Mr. Stkes. Do you still pay danger-area bonus pay? 
General Hetmeman. That is MSTS responsibility now. We do not 

have any seagoing ships. 

General Reever. But we pay for it. 

Mr. MINnDELL. Yes. 
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General HerLeMan. We pay here for it, except for the Air Force, 
which is budgeting for its own ocean transportation in fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. But is the hazardous-duty pay still paid? 

Mr. Minpe.u. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. In Europe as well as in the Pacific? 

Mr. Minpeuu. The area bonus, as I understand it—and I am 
speaking from recollection, because it is now the detailed business of 
the Military Sea Transportation Service—is still being paid in all 
areas where paid previously. There was actually some further talk of 
a war bonus in the Korean area, but I am not certain whether that has 
actually been started. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you know when the last accident took place which 
might be chargeable to hazards for which this bonus is paid? 

Mr. Minpeu. No, sir; because we no longer have any record on 
vessels. All of our records have been transferred to the Military Sea 
Transportation Service, which is under the operation of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Mr. Sixes. The last one called to my attention.was 3 or 4 years 
ago, in which nobody got hurt. It was caused I believe by a floating 
mine. 

General HerLemMan. We had a record, I think, in last year’s pre- 
sentation which we prepared of the accidents that had occurred up 
to last year. 








DETERMINATION OF 


Mr. Stxes. Whose responsibility is it to determine that bonus pay 

shall be given for hazardous duty which is no longer hazardous duty? 
es General Het_teman. I believe there was a commission set up to do 
that, Mr. Sikes. Is that correct Mr. Corey? 
. Mr. Corry. That is correct. But it is not current. During the 
© last war there was set up a tripartite maritime commission in which 
Ee the three major members were management, labor, and Government, 
— which did determine the hazardous areas for which various types of 
| bonus were paid. Subsequent to the war that commission became 
defunct. The bonuses that were continued during the interim period 
up to the present activities were continued as a result of bargaining 
agreements between management and labor, and that is the status of 
all bonuses today. There has been much talk about reviving this 
commission. 

Mr. Stxes. In other words, it is now just a way to get a salary 
boost? 

Mr. Corry. Yes, sir. Up to the time we turned the ocean-going 
ships over to the Military Sea Transportation Service, we followed 
industry practice, both in respect to the base wages and the bonus 
for our men and other merchant seamen. I believe the Military 
Sea Transportation Service is continuing that policy and doing the 
same thing under their operations. The details, of course, are theirs. 
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ESTIMATED BONUS PAY COSTS IN 1952 
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Mr. Sikes. Can anyone give us an estimate now or later of the 
amount of money it is costing us for bonus pay on Government 
shipments? 
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Mr. Minpe.v. We could request that information from MSTS. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have it provided. 

(The information requested follows:) 

A total amount of $4,093,700 for area bonus has been included in the Military 
Sea Transportation Service, fiscal year 1952 operating budget covering cost of 
ocean shipments for the Department of Defense. Approximately 64 percent of 
the total is applicable to Department of the Army troop support shipments. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED HOSTILITIES ON BUDGET 


Mr. SHepparp. Are you contemplating in your budget proposal 
here the difficulties that were encountered in World War II in your 
freight rates, as to your classified or established rates versus that of the 
unclassified? 

General HerteMan. No; we are not. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, your budget here would be subject 
to an upsurge to whatever degree that the unclassified freight rate 
might inject itself into the picture? 

General HeitemMan. There are a number of things that we are not 
covering here. For example, in replacements, we are not covering 
in any way the coastal sinkings and sinkings at sea that would un- 
doubtedly occur. On the other hand, the interruption of a port would 
back up your traffic so that you would have railroad cars held under 
load, which would interfere with movements. 

Mr. SHepparpD. That would mean demurrage? 

General HerLeMan. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, this does not take into consideration 
the potential, whatever the potential may be, of the dollars and cents 


reflected in demurrage and also does not reflect unclassified charges to 
whatever degree they may pertain? 
General Herteman. Due to augmented hostilities; that is correct. 


PROCUREMENT OF NEW MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. You stated you plan to procure 1,214 pieces of marine 
equipment at a total cost of $106.8 million. Is that new equipment? 

General Heileman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What kind of equipment? 

General Herteman. That is listed. The marine equipment is 
forty-four 100-foot tugs, fifty-four 65-foot tugs, four 65-foot low- 
pilot-house tugs, seventy-five 45-foot tugs, forty 65-foot passenger 
and cargo boats, fifteen 63-foot patrol boats 

Mr. Sixes. Put the rest of that in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Marine equipment—Estimate, fiscal year 1952 





Quantity 





Tug, harbor, Diesel, 1,050 horsepower, steel, 100-foot, design 3006--..........------------- se 

Tug, harbor, Diesel, steel, 65-foot, design 3004... _....-- sil SR ~ wt abinn! SG Sain le 

Tug, inland waterways, Diesel, 65-foot, low pilothouse, design 3005 

Tug, harbor, Diesel, 200 horsepower, 45-foot, design 320 

Boat, passenger and cargo, Diesel, steel, 65-foot, design 2001 

Boat, patrol, Diesel, wood, 63-foot, design 4002. __.__- 

Boat, patrol and utility, Diesel, steel, 42-foot, design 4001 

Boat, patrol, Diesel, wood, 37-foot, design 243-B 

Boat, utility, Diesel, wood, 26-foot, design 207-C 

Boat, patrol, self-propelled, gasoline, wood, 22-foot.__._.......---.- ae REL 

Landing craft, mechanized, steel, 2-engine, Diesel, 225-horsepower, 56-foot over-all, 56,000 
pounds, hoisting weight, Navy Mark 6, model LCM 6 LI oi Reena ae 

Barge, dry cargo, self-propelled, Diesel, steel, 190-foot, design 7013 

Barge, liquid cargo, self-propelled, Diesel, steel, 190-foot, design 7014. ............----.-.-.--- 

Barge, refrigerated, self-propelled, Diesel, steel, 190-foot, design 7015 

Barge, deck cargo, nonpropelled, steel, 585-ton, 120-foot, design 231-A 

Barge, deck cargo, nonpropelled, steel, 110-foot, 570-ton, design 7005-_- a a 

Barge, deck cargo, nonpropelled, steel, sectionalized, nesting, 105-ton, 81-foot, design 7001--- 

Barge, deck or liquid cargo, nonpropelled, steel, 21-ton, 45-foot, knock-down, design 218E._. 

Barge, gasoline, nonpropelled, steel, 13,000-barrel, 235-foot, design 7004_-___- REPL said 

Barge, deck or liquid cargé, nonpropelled, steel, 578-ton, or 4,160-barrel, 120-foot, design 


eT Oe 
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Crane, floating, revolving, Diesel electric, steel, 60-ton, design 413-D 
Barge, pier, nonpropelled, steel, 150-feet, knock-down, design 380 
Drydock, floating, nonpropelled, wood, 300 feet- 

Machine shop, floating, nonpropelled, steel, 210 

Ferries, vehicle and personnel ? 








1 Carried under barges, nonpropelled in budget estimate. _ 
2? Carried as special and miscellaneous marine equipment in budget estimate. 


AVAILABILITY FROM MOTHBALL FLEET 


Mr. Stxes. Tell me whether any of that could be procured from 
mothball stocks. 

General HernemMan. No, sir. We have checked with the Navy, we 
are checking our own mothball fleet and we are also currently checking 
with the Navy. 

Mr. Sixes. Did you at any time have this type of marine equip- 
ment in surplus stocks or mothball stocks? 

General HerLeMAN. Some types of this equipment—not identical 
types of equipment—were surplus following the war. Wooden-hull 
vessels were surplus because it was impossible to keep them in condition 
in between wars. We have also done some amount of modernization 
of equipment which we are utilizing where we would otherwise have 
to procure new equipment. 


PURCHASE OF RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Stxes. You state you are purchasing 6,040 pieces of railway 
equipment at a total cost of $115.3 million. Is that necessitated by 
the general shortage of railway equipment in the country? 

General Herteman. No, sir. That is necessitated for use by the 
military railways and in the increased number of posts, camps, and 
stations opening up and the augmented use at existing posts, camps, 
and stations. 

Mr. Stxes. Is it necessary that all of that be provided for its own 
use by the Government? 

General HerLemMan. Yes, sir. There is, of course, a shortage now 
commercially of box cars, tank cars, and I believe a coming shortage 
of motive power. We use equipment of commercial railroads in the 
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United States and commercial railroads overseas to the maximum 
extent. 





COASTWISE SHIPMENTS 





Mr. Sikes. In your statement on page 4, where you speak of coast- 
wise shipments of passengers and cargo, what type of shipments are 
included and what areas would be included? 

General HerLemMan. Some of it is coming around from the east coasi 
to the west coast. Of course, the tanker supply ‘““POL”’ is 290,000 
long tons. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell me what is included in the cargo shipments and 
passenger shipments that are shipped coastwise? 

General Reeper. What you are asking, I believe, is the Army 
policy. Unless the shipment is perishable or the necessity of ship- 
ment requires faster shipment, we ship by the cheapest commercial 
means, and quite often it is cheaper to ship coastwise. 

Mr. Sixes. Since 29,500 measurement tons iS a comparatively 
small amount, I am wondering what it comprises. 

General Reeper. You mean what character of goods? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. 

Mr. Minpe.u. I do not have the detail on that item. We can 
furnish that. 

Mr. Sikes. Please supply it. 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

Cargo projected for coastwise shipment in fiscal year 1952 comprises general 
troop support cargo (Quartermaster Corps supplies, Signal Corps supplies and 
the like) and troop property such as organizational equipment. The cargo projec- 
tion covers opportune lift shipped on Military Sea Transportation Service vessels. 





DECREASE IN MAN-YEARS 





Mr. Srxes. I was interested in your statement that you are not 
going to require in the zone of the interior as many man-years of per- 
sonal services in fiscal 1952 as you did in fiscal 1951. How did you 
achieve that reduction? 

Mr. Mrinpe.t. That reduction was caused primarily by the reduc- 
tion in man-years requested for our west coast ports. The workload 
to the Far East Command was estimated as a smaller quantity than 
in fiscal 1951 because of the decrease in the cargo and passengers to be 
moved to the west coast. That also ties into the statement we made 
that we do not estimate for combat consumption in Korea. So in 
consonance with the policy, we estimated a lesser requirement for the 
west coast ports. 

Mr. Sixes. Does your figure for fiscal 1951 or 29,315 man-years 
include combat operations in Korea? 

Mr. MrnpeE.u. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Sixes. And your fiscal 1952 does not? 

Mr. Mrinpe tt. It does not. 

Mr. Sixes. Are these figures weighted to show that Air Force 
activities have been removed from both? 

Mr. Minne. The decrease in all estimates was made because the 
funding responsibility of the Air Force was not reflected in our per- 
sonal services, because we still furnish the Air Force with our terminal- 
operations support. The money dropped out for the Air Force was 
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in project 445, which we carry as contractual services, and that money 
is transferred to the Military Sea Transportation Service. 


INCREASE IN COST PER TON MOVED 


Mr. Sexes. I was surprised to note you stated the average cost 
of moving a short ton of goods in 1947 was $16, and in 1951 it is 
$40.50. I wish you would go more into detail on that. How much 
of that is due to the higher freight cost, how much to higher labor 
rates, how much to the longer haul, and how much to any other 
factors? 

Mr. MrnvE.u. Those costs are all commercial costs. No direct- 
hire personnel is represented in those costs. This represents the 
freight rates. The difference between the $16 up to about $25 is 
made up strictly of freight-rate increases over this period of time. 
The increment between the $25 and up to about $38 is made up be- 
cause of the change in the character of the commodities shipped, 
such as more explosives, ammunition, and other higher-classification 
products, plus the increase inthe average length of haul which has 
been developed within the last year. 

Mr. Stxes. More material going overseas? 

Mr. Minpevu. More material going overseas; yes, sir. 


UTILIZATION SURVEYS OF TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Mr. Sikes. You state in your conclusion, General Heileman: 


Emphasis is placed on utilization surveys of all types of transportation equip- 
ment with a view to reducing the amount of equipment in operation and on 
surveys of our installations to insure that staffing is in consonance with the work- 
load. 

What are some of the recent results? 

General HetLeman. We have recently surveyed both the ports on 
the west coast—San Francisco and Seattle—and have reduced the 
personnel authorizations below the actual strength and below the 
estimated requirements of the port commanders. 


ADMINISTRATIVE VEHICLES 


We are making utilization surveys on administrative vehicles 
periodically in conjunction with the zone of interior Army commanders 
who control the administrative vehicles. 1 cannot give you figures 
as of right now what the results of the more recent surveys are, but 
| believe last year we reduced the amount of administrative vehicles, 
as I recall it, by something like 30 percent. Is that right, or is that 
too high, Mr. Mindell? 

Mr. Mrinpextz. About 20 percent, sir. 

General HertemMan. About 20 percent. Those administrative 
vehicle surveys are made by actual visits to the posts, camps, and 
stations in conjunction with the representatives of the Army com- 
mander commanding that area, going over with the post commander 
the use being made of his vehicles, and why he cannot get along with 
less vehicles. We have found that in a great many cases having had 
the question raised the post commander has had to admit he could 
get along with less vehicles. There was quite a remarkable reduction 
in administrative vehicles. 
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PORT EFFICIENCY SURVEYS 


To go back for a moment to the manpower surveys and efficiency 
surveys at the ports, which are our big installations, we initially 
applied very rigidly a set of efficiency yardsticks developed by the 
Army Coumpirellar: These yardsticks like a great many yardsticks, 
in my estimation, cannot be applied as rigidly as we applied them. 
Accordingly we then shaded between the drastic results of that survey 
of the analysis and figures developed in discussion with the port 
commander. We have saved personnel in both cases, on both of our 
surveys, and I believe they were accepted as good surveys by the 
Army Comptroller, is that correct? 

Colonel Mitron. We have had only one finalized through the 
Army Comptroller, as yet. On that one we effected a reduction from 
approximately 3,275 to 2,868. That was at San Francisco. 

We have effected a similar reduction at Seattle though smaller in 
total, because there are only half the number of people at the Seattle 
port as there are at San Francisco. 

And we have actually completed surveys in all the Transportation 
Corps installations, but the finalization of these has not yet been made. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Taber, any questions on the policy statement? 

Mr. Taser. I do not think I have any questions on the general 
statement. I have some questions on the details, when we get to 
them. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner? 


PAYMENT OF FIRST DESTINATION FREIGHT CHARGE 


Mr. Scrivner. On your first page I notice you say that your freight 
movements are by commercial means except movements from the 
vendor to first point of use for storage. From that I assume that none 
of the funds in here requested are for the payment of freight for any 
items purchased by the Army from the manufacturer, whether it goes 
to the depot or camp. 

General Herteman. Except on our own procurement, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, except transportation procurement. 

General HerLEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those freight charges are in other items presented 
by other branches. 

General HerLEman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The question I would like to have General Moore 
answer is this: Is the policy followed by all three branches of the 
service the same relative to the payment of transportation of items 
procured? 

(The following information was submitted later:) 

All three of the Department of Defense services follow the same practice on 


first-destination transportation; namely, first-destination transportation costs are 
included within the funds requested for procurement of end items. 





TECHNICAL SERVICE 





SUPPORT OF AIR FORCES 


Mr. Scrivner. I wish you would explain something on the bottom 
of the page, for my own information. You say you do provide for 
Army technical service support of Air Forces overseas. What do you 
mean by Army technical support? 
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General HerLeMAN. Those things which are procured and furnished 
by the Army but used by the Air Forces overseas. Most of their 
subsistence, for example. 


SECONDARY ITEMS OF TROOP EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. All right. Then as a matter of definition, what are 
secondary items of troop equipment? That is your item of $13 
million. 

Mr. MinpEtt. I. can give you some examples. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Minpett. There is no real general definition, sir, except that 
they are not what we consider major end items. 

We have tool sets, cargo-handling sets, slings, blocks, and other 
smaller items issued directly to troop units. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. All right. Now, the situation presented here is 
rather interesting. You are going to purchase 6,000 pieces of railway 
equipment. It seems to me that that is going to provide for a pretty 
good-sized railroad. Do you have any figures which indicate how 
many miles of track you operate over, or how many pieces of equip- 
ment there are, and what the comparison of that might be to some 
well-known established private railroad? 

General Herteman. I do not believe we have that here. Of course, 
this is global use now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General HerLteman. I have no idea offhand. 

Mr. Minpetu. We have no figures on trackage, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Reever. To answer Mr. Scrivner’s question as to the 
number of miles of track operated by the Army, we had on the last 
reporting date, last month, 2,785 miles of active railroad track. 


COASTWISE PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Sikes never got an answer to one question that 
he asked relative to your coastwise shipment. He asked about the 
29,000 tons and about the 4,400 passengers. There was no answer 
about the 4,400 passengers, and I am still curious. 

Mr. MinDELL. Quite often, sir, we find that in consonance with an 
MSTS vessel shifted from the west coast to the east coast or vice 
versa, space is available on which we could transport passengers at 
practically no cost at all, because the ship is going around anyway. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but it would depend on who and what some 
of those passengers are, because of your difference in time, if they are 
still under regular pay and what not. The difference in time would 
be far greater than the cost of transportation, whether you flew them 
across or came by rail. 

Mr. Minpeu. These are military passengers, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. I know, but some military personnel are quite 
expensive. 

Mr. Mrinpetu. They would only be shipped when you had a time 
element involved. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL TRANSPORTED 


Mr. Scrivner. Some military personnel get a pretty high rate of 
pay. If you are going to take several extra days to come arsund, 
because those are not fast passenger vessels, you are going to run 
an item that far exceeds the cost of transportation, when you figure 
the time saved. 

General Hemteman. We will have to look up the question of 
passengers, 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Coastwise passenger moves projected for fiscal year 1952 provide only for the 


movement of military personnel from San Francisco for transshipment through 
Seattle. 


OVERSEAS PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. If I understood some of your answers correctly, 
where you were talking man-years on page 5 you referred to the 
necessity to meet overseas requirements. Part of that included over- 
seas requirements in relation to the Korean operation: is that correct? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But your request for funds for 1952 does not 
include any compilation or estimate for Korean activities? 

Mr. Minpe tut. That is correct, sir; not for combat activities. 

Mr. Serivner. All right. Of course, I do not know what other 
kind of activities vou are going to have. 

Mr. Mrinpeui. We would have, say, some retrograde shipments 
out of Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is out of Korea? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, is there anything in here for retrograde ship- 
ments? 

Mr. MrinpeEtu. We have estimated the tonnage to be shipped. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which will be included in this request for 1952? 

Mr. Minpetu. Which is included in our estimate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that if, as a practical conclusion would dictate, 
you may be among the departments later in the year for a deficiency 

Mr. Minpe.u. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner (continuing). We will anticipate that you would 
have a request for additional funds for continued Korean operations. 

Mr. Minpe tt. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which would be the combat and not the roll-up 
when combat ceases. 

Mr. Minpe.u. Right, sir. May I make a statement right at that 
point? 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Mrnpe tt. I think it should be noted that present indications 
are that we will not reach this man-year figure in 1951, on the latest 
information we have available. We will be somewhat under that. 







CURRENT CIVILIAN 





EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your latest estimate now on your 195] 
man-years? I assume it would have to be a rough estimate. 

Mr. Mrinve.u. It is only going to be 31,809 man-years. Our 
obligation on this will be about $94 million. 
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If I might add to that, you may just as well have this at the same 


General Deckrer. Not yet. 

Mr. MinDELL. 34,817 strength as of April 30. 
Mr. Scrivner. That is civilian employees? 
Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. “Other contractual services,’ which calls for 31.4 
percent of your request moneywise is $307 million. In a general 
wav what are those contractual services? Some of it must be steve- 
doring. 

Mr. MinpDELL. Yes, sir; a large part of it is stevedoring. The 
biggest single item we carry as a contractual service is the “Ocean 
transportation service.” 

Mr. Scrrvner. That is the military operation? 

Mr. Minpeuxi. That is the Military Sea Transportation Service. 
We carry $229 million in our estimate for that purpose. Actually 
they will not utilize it all as a contractual service, because they use 
this money to operate their ships, and they actually have to pay 
direct hire out of thet money, but in our estimate it is carried that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. While it is a military operation as far as the Trans- 
portation Corps is concerned, it is just the same as though you were 
contracting with private cerriers? 

Mr. Minpeui. That is right, sir. 


STEVEDORING 





CONTRACTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Approximately how much is there on the steve- 
doring? 
Mr. Minpevu. About $48 million, sir. 
Mr. Sertvner. Those persons operating under these contracts and 
stevedoring would not come under your list of civilian employees and 
would not be included in this group study that you state had been 
made? 
Mr. Minpeuyi. That is correct, sir. 


FREIGHT-RATE INCREASE GRANTED BY ICC 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 7 you state that vou have not included the 
2- to 4-percent increase in freight rates which the ICC granted. Can 
you estimate how much that additional increase is going to cost? 

Mr. Mrnpeuu. We do not have an exact estimate on that at this 
time, sir. 

Mr. SertvNner. What is your best estimate on it? 

Mr. Minpewv. It will be about $2 million or $3 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that, too, will be another item which would 
undoubtedly appear in a future deficiency appropriation? 

Mr. Mrinpe.u. Yes, sir; provided our workload develops as antici- 
pated, 

Mr. Scrivner. If it does not, of course, you will have enough to 
cover that increased cost in freight rates? 

Mr. Mrype ut. Surely. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Knowing how much use the military makes of freight 
transportation and private hauling I was rather surprised when I read, 
either correctly or incorrectly reported, that when these requests were 
pending before the ICC for increased rates that no Government agen- 
cies appeared to question the increase or request for delay in its opera- 
tion date. Did the Transportation Service appear before the ICC? 


MILITARY POLICY ON RATE INCREASE REQUESTS 


General Hetteman. It did, but I believe it was handled by the Mili- 
tary Traffic Service, sir, of the Department of Defense. The ap- 
proach was, as I remember it, that unless there was a differentiation 
against the military over and above the civilian customers that the 
military would be content to pay the same rate that the civilian paid. 
If there were any penalty against the military for its commodities 
which the commercial consumer did not have to pay, the military 
would appear against the rate. I believe the General Service Agency 
went along with that general approach. 

Mr. Scrivner. In the presentations that follow you will go, I 
assume, into the details of your various projects? 

General HerLeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no further questions on general policy. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Wigglesworth, have you any questions on general 

olicy? 
. Mi. WIGGLEswortH. Just one question. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL COMPARED WITH WORKLOAD 


I notice that on page 3 of your opening statement you show an over- 
all reduction from $1,036,000,000 to $978,000,000, or about 5 percent. 
On the contrary on page 5, where you list your man-years and the 
dollars you pay for the estimated man-years, you show an increase 
from $107 million to $112 million, or about 5 percent. Offhand it 
would appear that your work is going down 5 percent and your per- 
sonnel is going up 5 percent. i 

Mr. MinpeE.tt. You realize, sir, that the 1952 figures on personal 
services are primarily a continuation of levels reached in fiscal year 
1951. 

Mr. WieeLteswortH. Why should they be if the work is going 
down 5 percent? 

Mr. Minpetu. The work for the personnel is not going down 5 
percent, sir. We have actually an increase in the number of posts, 
camps, and stations that have been activated and will continue to 
operate. That is primarily where the individual personnel are work- 


ing. 

Nir, WiaceGLeswortu. You have 13 different projects here listed on 
the work sheet we have before us and those add up to $978 million in 
fiscal 1952 and in fiscal 1951 they added up to $1,036,000,000. I do 
not know what that means, but without explanation it would indicate 
to my mind that the over-all workload was decreasing. 

Mr.:MINDELL. You will note on page 5 that we estimated a de- 
crease in positions, but the increase is in man-years. 

Mr. Wiecitesworts. And in dollars. 
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Mr. Mrnpvetu. And in dollars; yes, sir. But we did start at a con- 
siderably lower level in fiscal year 1951 and build up. We will con- 
tinue in fiscal year 1952. 

To give you an indication, our man-years in fiscal year 1950 were 
only 24,000 as compared with the 35,000 that we estimated for 1951, 
as compared with the 37,000 we are estimating for 1952. We do have 
an increase in personal services required in the European area and in 
Austria. 

Mr. WieeLesworrtu. Is that not all reflected in your 13 projects? 

Mr. MrnvELt. Yes, sir; it is. The further decrease is primarily for 
ocean transportation service, project 445. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Well, it may come out as we go into the indi- 
vidual items, but offhand it does not, to my mind, make sense to de- 
crease your workload 5 percent and increase your personnel expendi- 
ture by 5 percent. 

Mr. Taser. A new style. 

Mr. WieeteswortuH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECTS 
Mr. Stxes. We will insert page 481 at this point. 


Summary of direct obligations by projects 





Project Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 
To) Purpose of project fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
Os | 
| 


Now 1951 1952 





| 


100 | Procurement and production $7, 079, 123 $109, 808,442 | $235, 635,320 





110 Industrial mobilization and procurement plan- 
i 522, 431 | 578, 476 332, 320 
120 

| handling equipment-__- 2, 723, 606 | 107, 229, 966 235, 303, 000 
130 Supply, pipeline, and distribution stocks_._.__-- 3, 833, 086 2,000, 000 | 0 











Operating, including maintenance and repair of | 
chattels 218, 648,995 | 918, 964,017 | 732, 189, 080 





Movements services 9,791,356 | 17, 998, 833 19, 126, 080 
Commercial transportation, except ocean 51, 492,349 | 290, 156, 513 292, 190, 000 
Ocean transportation service --........-..-.-.--- 83, 056, 225 367, 888, 521 229, 116, 000 
Highway transport service 18, 087, 765 | 3, 323, 144 44, 245, 000 
Military railway service cree 5, 981, 702 | 8, 076 17, 812, 000 
Operation and repair of floating equipment 12, 879, 355 8, 5E 29, 700, 000 
Operation of field installations 37, 360, 243 ; 100, 000, 000 








Education and training 1, 484, 21: 2 | 3,440, 021 | 





Education and training 841, 485 | 2, 000, 000 2, 602, 000 


Operation of transportation school_............-- 642, 727 1, 440, 021 1, 828, 000 





Research and development ~ 599, 805 | 4,494, 000 ee 260, 600 





Research and engineering 599, 805 4, 494, 000 6, 260, 600 

















Total direct obligations 227, 812, 135 |1, 036,706,480 | 978, 515, 000 





PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Stkes. General Heileman, I would like to take up the 100 
series. I think we might consider them en bloc. I would like to take 
projects 110, 120, and 130 on all phases of procurement and production. 
For the three of them for fiscal 1952 you are asking $235,635,000, more 
_— double the amount of money you requested and received for 
iscal 1951. 
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I would like to ask that pages 482, 483, 487 and 488 of the justifica- 
tions be placed in the record at this point. 
(The documents are as follows:) 


Prosect 110.—IJndustrial mobilization and procurement planning 


Technical service: 

Sa en em ee ee ke $522, 43) 
Un RR I oo os esl a toses se cre Sey ane tilc os dee! wi ia 578, 476 
Sabenete: enn weber 8Obee ie sk es AS ees ese cet 332, 320 





SUPPORTING DATA 


This project covers the Transportation Corps’ participation in the over-a|} 
industrial moblization plan and related activities of the Department of Defense 
as directed by higher authority. Funds are required for the storage of war reserve 
machine tools; for determination of wartime requirements for raw and semi- 
processed basic materials and production equipment; for selection of facilities 
to be utilized to produce equipment assigned to the Transportation Corps for 
procurement in time of emergency, and for the scheduling of production to meet 
phased requirements in the facilities selected; to analyze, review, and keep current 
bills of materials and specifications in conjunction with new developments in 
equipment, materials and production processes, changes in requirements, changes 
in industrial processes and changes in the strategic and mobilization plans of the 
Department of Defense. 


Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal | Estimate, fis 
year 1950 year 1951 year 1952 


Posi- | Man- Posi- | Man- Posi- | Man 
tions | years | tions years | tions | years 
| 


} 
01 Personal services, technical services 79 | 68 | 29 | } : 
01 Personal services, technical services $282, 136 | $121, 575 $162, 52 
For the pay of personnel engaged in the 
requirements and production allocation 
programs of the Transportation Corps. 





Prosecr 120.—Procurement of marine, railway, and materials-handling equipment 
- 


| Estimate, | estimate 
Actual, fiscal | Estimate, | Estimate, 


farery fiscal year | fiscal vear 
Gectent) tae io ee 
Total ; aes Bree $2, 723, 606 | $107, 229,966 | $235, 303, 00 
Technical service 2, 723, 606 98, 229, 301 235, 303, Of 
Oversea commands i 0) 9, 000, 665 






SUPPORTING DATA 
This project includes funds for the procurement of transportation equipment 
and inspection services, travel and first destination transportation pertaining 
thereto. 

The fiscal year 1952 estimate is for: 


Augmentation of the active Army... =... ..... 2 3. ee $108, 424, 485 
Limited mobilization reserve requirements_-___--___.-_.----_--- 120, 378, 515 
eras Se OMNI, < ous. 8 Ls eee et 6, 500, 000 
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Estimate, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal 
year 1951 } year 1952 
! 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1950 


| 





l Zz ae 
Posi- | Man- | Posi- | Man- Posi- | Man- 
tions | years tions | years | tions | years 





9 5.5 52! 34.8 | 60 | 40 
$26,177 | $176,297 $202, 


Personal services, technical services | 
Personal services, technical services --._.......- 
For pay of civilian personnel engaged in | 
inspection activities incident to the procure- 
ment of major items of equipment. | 
2 Travel : : 
For travel of inspection personnel required 
in connection with the procurement of equip- 
ment. 
Transportation of things. - -- tian Mebean ob 
For first destination transportation costs of 
items of procurement scheduled for delivery in 
fiscal year 1952. } 


5, 000, 000 





Mr. Sixes. I call to the committee’s attention the fact that project 
110 is carried in detail on the pages beginning at 482 and project 120 
is carried in detail on the pages beginning at 487. 

General Heileman, if you will, 1 would like for you to tell me what 
is ineluded in those projects, why this amount of money is considered 
essential for your purposes for fiscal 1952. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION AND PROCUREMENT PLANNING 


General HerLeMan. Commencing with project 110, this is for the 
continuation of the work that was carried out in fiscal 1951, scheduling 
of production to meet fixed requirements and for the analysis, review, 
and keeping current of bills of material in conjunction with production 
processes and changes in requirement and particularly changes in 
industrial and mobilization plans of the Department of Defense. The 
amount for fiscal year 1952 is considerably less than the amount 
estimated for 1951. 

Mr. Sixes. All right, sir. Proceed with project 120. 


PROCUREMENT OF MARINE, RAILWAY, AND MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


General HerLeMan. Project 120, which is “Procurement of marine 

railway materials handling equipment,” is the equipment necessary 
to handle the augmentation of the active Army with a limited mobili- 
zation reserve. The equipment is to be used both in the United 
States and overseas as necessary in any theater. 
_ The augmentation of the active Army as shown in the 1952 estimate 
is $108,424,485, and the mobilization reserve, which is about a 
quarter of the mobilization reserve that would be required for AM P-2 
is $120,378,515. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortu. Required for what? 

General HerLeMan. It is a mobilization reserve. I say it is about 
a quarter of the entire mobilization reserve that would be required 
for Army Mobilization Plan No. 2. In other words, this is a running 
start to procure against a partial mobilization, but is based largely 
on broadening the base of production so that augmentation of capacity 
would be feasible, rather than the immediate delivery of all we needed 
against the deadline. 

84328—51—pt. 2——-46 
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The breakdown of the items being procured is indicated on page 
489 for marine equipment, listing the items and the cost. 

The procurement of floating equipment to be assigned to “Table 
of organization and equipment units’’; installations and commands 
under “Table of allowance authorization’’; and for items for a limited 
mobilization reserve. 

I have a detailed breakdown of the size of the floating craft. 

On page 490, under project 120 is the listing of the rail equipment 
which is being procured, by classification. 

On page 491 under project 120 is the service test equipment, which 
is for the procurement of pilot or prototype models of equipment for 
service testing subsequent to development and recommended adoption 
as standard military equipment. That amounts to $6,500,000, broken 
down at $1,440,000 for marine, $2,182,000 for rail, and $2,878,000 for 
materials-handling equipment. 

The secondary items of troop equipment also on that page total 
$1} million. 


SUPPLY PIPELINE AND DISTRIBUTION STOCKS 


Project 130, which is ‘Supply pipeline and distribution stocks’’—— 
Mr. Sixes. You show no money for 1952 on that. 
General Herteman. None on that. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Srtxes. General Heileman, I note that you state that you need 
$120 million plus for limited mobilization reserve requirements. Does 
that mean material which will not be in active service but will be in 
the war reserve? 

General Herteman. Yes. 

Mr. Srtxes. What are the delivery dates on that material? 

Mr. Minpe.u. In general that material is to be delivered by 
January 1, 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that material that cannot be procured from other 
stocks in the event of war? 

General HetLeman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Civilian and industrial reserves? 

General HertemMan. That is correct. It cannot be procured from 
standing existing stocks. 

Mr. Sixes. Will that meet all the mobilization reserve require- 
ments? 

General HerLemMan. No; that will not meet all of the mobilization 
reserve requirements that are anticipated under the current plan and 
obviously not nearly enough for a real mobilization. 


RESERVE STOCKS ON HAND 


Mr. Sixes. Do you have reserve stock on hand now that is usable? 

General HeILeEMAN. We have reserve stocks and we have taken 
that into account in setting up the additional reserves to be procured. 
For example, we have the small craft, such as in tugs, barges, which 
are in various wet storage areas; one is at Charleston, with equipment 
available for shipment overseas as and if needed. 
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EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN FUNDS FOR MOBLIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Srxzs. If this figure of $235,000,000 was cut, would you take 
a cut in mobilization reserve requirement or in the augmentation for 
the activities of the amet 

General Herneman. The augmentation of the active army would 
have to go on, and the stocks you speak of as reserves would be 
depleted by utilization. 
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OBLIGATIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 





Mr. Taser. It is a little difficult to follow some of this because it 
does not seem to have the same numbers everywhere. I am going 
to do the best I can with it. I would like to know, on item 110, what 
your obligations were for the month of April, and if you can give 
them down through the 31st of May I would like to have them. 

Mr. Mrinpetu. The obligations for project 110, for the month of 
April—just for that month, or cumulative? 

4 Mr. Taser. Just for the month. 

a Mr. MINDELL. $22,313. 

Mr. Taser. Can you give it to me for the month of May? 

Mr. Minpetu. No; I do not have that. 












EXCESS FUNDS AVAILABLE 





Mr. Taper. Now, it seems that you have $578,000, and you seem 
— to have obligated $108,000, which is about one-fifth, and it is very 
— evident that you are going to obligate only about $40,000 more or 
~ maybe $50,000. So, the figure of $332,000 likely could be cut; it is 
-) liberal. 
. Mr. MrinpE.u. You are correct, sir. The reason for the low obliga- 
tion this fiscal year is because a great deal of the industrial-mobiliza- 
' tion planning work that is generally carried on as industrial mobiliza- 
tion has been cared for in current procurement planning because of 
the expanded procurement program. We have not done a great deal 
of the work planned in this project because it has gone from the 
industrial-mobilization planning stage into the current planning stage; 
and, if that continues, this estimate for 1952 is liberal by about 
$100,000, or maybe $150,000. 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 





Mr. WiceiteswortH. As I understand this figure, in spite of the 
drop-off from $538,000 to $332,000, which you say may be a liberal 
figure, your personnel is apparently going up in man-years about 25 
percent. You estimate 28 man-years for 1951, and 35 for 1952. 

Mr. Minpetu. Yes; we will be putting on a few more people in 

| this particular project. 
4 Mr. WiacLeswortH. Why? 

: General Rreper. What is it at the present time? 
Mr. Taper. How many do you have right now? 
Mr. Minpeu. As of April 30, we have 20. 

Mr. Taser. Twenty? 
Mr. MInDELL. Yes, sir. 
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General Decker. Mr. Taber, I should like to submit to you this 

table which shows the strength of all projects as of April 30. 
Mr. Taser. That is for this appropriation. 

General Decker. That is for this particular appropriation. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR PROCUREMENT OF MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. On the next item you have a request for $235,303 000. 
Your obligations for the month of April were how much? 


Mr. Minpewn. For the month of April, under project 120, we 
obligated $11,878,081. 


Mr. Taper. $11,878,081. 

General Reeper. In order to give a clear picture of that project, 
how much did you have committed with Navy as of that date? 

Mr. Minve.u. As of April 30 we had obligated $77,998,863. 

General Reeper. Does that include Navy commitments? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You have in there quite a lot of funds to buy a lot of 


marine equipment; and you also have a considerable item of some other 
things like that. 


Mr. Minpe.u. Railway equipment. 
Mr. Taser. Yes. 
Mr. Mrtnpe.u. Marine and railway equipment. 


SERVICE 





TESTS ON NEW EQUIPMENT 





Mr. Taper. Before you get into that, what is this item for service 
tests, $6.5 million? 
Mr. Minpe.u. That is for items that we wish to test in service 
after they come out of the research and development program. 
Mr. Taser. What are they? Give us an illustration? 













RAILWAY SNOW 





PLOW 


Mr. Minpewu. Well, for example, we wish to buy a snow plow. a 
rail snow plow—— 

Mr. Taser. That is standard equipment that you can get most 
any place in the northern part of the country. -I do not believe they 
are very difficult to get; the railroads have been using them all the 
time. 

Mr. Minpeti. They have been using them, but they are built 
individually by the railroads. This particular one is designed for 
Arctic use, and it has some military characteristics which we have 
developed; that is a particular plow, in the “Research and develop- 
ment’? program. That item is estimated to cost $60,000. Another 
type of item—— 

Mr. Wiae.teswortnH. $60,000 for what? 

Mr. Minpe.u. For this plow. 

Mr. Wice.teswortu. To buy the plow. 

Mr. Menve tt. Yes. 

Mr. WiecGLeswortu. What are you going to do with it? I do not 
understand what “‘test’? means. 

Mr. Minpetui. We will probably send it to Alaska to be tested on 
the railroad to learn how it holds up under Arctic conditions. 
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Mr. Wiecteswortn. Is the $60,000 for testing, or is all of this 
money just for the purchase of the equipment. Why do you segregate 
it? | 

Mr. MinvDELL. We segregate it to furnish you the information, and 
to show these items that come out of “Research and development.” 

Mr. WieeteswortH. It seems that item after item has some- 
thing of this kind included now. This is over and above “Research 
and Development.” We have service tests of equipment or its 
equivalent again and again. 

Mr. Taper. What else do you have outside of the snow plow? 
Give us some other examples. 


AERIAL TRAMWAY FOR CARGO HANDLING 


Mr. Minpeuu. We are going to buy an aerial tramway, which is 
an item that has been under development. 

Mr. Taser. What would that do; what is it for? 

General Herteman. That is to handle the unloading of ships, Mr. 
Taber, in places where they cannot come up to the dock, as they lay 
offshore in shallow water for being discharged over beaches. We 
have one under test at Eustis where we have a vessel lying offshore, 
and this will carry 20 tons of load in a lift, over a bluff 80 feet high, 
by means of an overhead carrier. It is something like the cash carrier 
you see in a department store, except that it will carry a load of 20 
tons. It is to eliminate the physical handling into small craft, loads 
being carried to the beach, and then rehandled. This will carry the 
cargo right to the truckhead or railhead. 

Mr. Taper. How expensive a set-up is this? 

General HeILeEMAN. It is an expensive installation. 

Mr. MinpELL. $1,850,000. 

Mr. Taner. Have you ever had any such thing as this? 

General HerLeMAN. We have never had any such thing, but the 
Arabian American Oil Co., from whom we got the idea, used one for 
the unloading of pipe in Arabia from ships offshore. We have taken 
the same plan and adapted it to cars and carriers to handle general 
cargo rather than just pipe, and we believe it will save a tremendous 
amount of money in discharging ships. 


PERSONNEL EMPLOYED IN EQUIPMENT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Taser. How many people do you have on this roll now? 

Mr. MinpE.i. We have 12. 

Mr. Taper. And you are not figuring to put on a great amount 
more? 

Mr. Minpe.t. No, sir. We may have to put on some inspectors 
for the additional program of procurement we have planned. 

Mr. Taser. The procurement program to get harbor tugs and 
boats and light craft. Would they be made in the navy yards? 

Mr. Minpetu. No. But the marine items are procured for us by 
the Navy, and it does furnish inspectors for such procurement; 
but these items here—they will not furnish the railroad equipment 
which we secure; the Navy does not procure them for us. 
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SrockPILE OF MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. You have down here an item of $106,000,000 for this 
marine equipment. How much stockpile do you have at this time 
in storage; for instance, these harbor tugs? 

Mr. Minpe tt. Of all sizes, we have 36 tugs in storage. 

Mr. Taser. Thirty-six? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. And you have a pretty fair complement of those things 
in service? ; 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Gentlemen, the committee will recess until 10 tomorroy, 


Fripay, JuNE 22, 1951. 


Mr. Sixes. Gentlemen, the committee will resume its hearings. 
Mr. Taber, you had the witness when we recessed. - 


HARBOR BOATS 


Mr. Taser. You had started to give me an inventory of the avail- 
able stockpile of boats in “moth balls’ or those that were not in 
direct service. You had gone as far as the harbor tugs. Harbor 
boats is next. 

Mr. MinpE LL. Yes, sir. 

On harbor boats we have 21 large freight and supply vessels; 2! 
small FS vessels; 53 tow launches; 18 large work and inspection 


boats; 91 small work and inspection boats; 4 retriever vessels. That 
is it, sir. 

Mr. Taner. That means you have on hand about 210? 

Colonel Mitton. Two hundred and eight, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Have you checked with the Navy to find out what 
they have that might be used for that purpose, which they are not 
going to use? 

Mr. MInDELL. Yes, sir; we have checked. We checked during the 
preparation of our estimates, and at the present time we have another 
check with them on a different list of equipment. 


WORLD WAR II SUPPLY 


Mr. Taser. How many of these did you have on hand when the 
last war was on? 

Mr. Minpe tu. As of December 1, 1944 we had a total harbor-boat 
population of 13,017. That was our peak. 

Mr. Taser. December 1, 1944? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. That included all types. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have now? 

Mr. Minpe.u. We have a total of 1,529 in service. 

Mr. Taser. And the 208 in inventory? 

Mr. Minpetu. Yes, sir. Altogether, with the other types of in- 
ventory, we will have 2,405, including all types in storage and in serv- 
ice. 
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Mr. Taber. What have you done with them? Have you disposed 
of them? 

Mr. Minpvetu. The difference between the 13,000 and the present? 

Mr. TaBeR. Yes. : 

Mr. Mrinpetu. Most of them were disposed of as surplus after the 
end of World War II. 

Mr. Taser. How many of these landing craft do you have? 

Mr. Minve... Of all types we have 421. 

Mr. Taper. Barges? 

Colonel Mitton. Three hundred and twelve of all types. 

Mr. Taser. That is the self-propelled, I suppose? 

Mr. Minpe.u. No, sir, Only 22 self-propelled. 

Mr. Taner. Two hundred and ninety of the others? 

Mr. MInDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Floating cranes? 

Mr. Minpve.. Fifty-six in service. 

Mr. Taser. Fifty-six in service? 

Mr. MInpDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many in storage? 

Mr. MinvE.LL. Ten, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Floating drydocks and machine shops? 

Mr. Minpevtu. We have 10 machine shops. 

Mr. Taser. Why do you need three more? How many of those 
do you have in service? 

Mr. Minpe.u. Ten. 

Mr. Taser. It seems like you had a pretty fair inventory of these 
things. Has there been any attrition in this Korean War of a sub- 
stantial character of these things? 

General HertemMan. They deteriorate, Mr. Taber. There are also 
new installations opening up that will require floating drydocks and 
machine shops. For example, we have recently opened up an installa- 
- at an overseas base which will require the maintenance of harbor 
crait. 

Mr. Mrnpetu. The three machine shops that we are requesting, 
Mr. Taber, are for our mobilization reserve. They are very long 
lead-time items and they take a long time to produce. None of the 
three are to go into active service unless, of course, there is a require- 
ment which develops at the time they are produced. According to 
our budget we have estimated them as a reserve requirement. 

Mr. Taner. These harbor craft are not a long lead-time operation, 
are they? 

Mr. Minpe.u. A comparatively long lead time, sir. Nearly all of 
them take 9 months or more for initial production. The floating 
drydocks take from 13 to 17 months. 


FLOATING EQUIPMENT EXPENS&BS IN PRIOR YEARS 


Mr. Taner. How much money did you spend on this operation 
last year, on the floating equipment? 
_ Mr. Mrypetz. Our total major procurement in this project for 
fiscal 1950 was $2.6 million. 

Mr. Taser. How much did you put on floating equipment in 1951? 

Mr. Minpe.u. About $74 million, sir. 
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ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


Mr. Taser. How much rolling stock do you have presently? 
You have a request in here for about 5,000 engines, cars, and other 
types of rolling stock. How much do you have now? 

Mr. Minpeuu. We have about 10,000 pieces, sir. 

General HerLeman. Including locomotives? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. That includes all types of rail equipment, 
locomotives and rolling stock. 

Mr. Taser. This would be about a 50-percent addition, would it 
not? 

Mr. MInDELL. Yes, sir; I think that is correct. 

Mr. Taser. Five thousand is about right on the addition of that 
item. I have not added it. 

Mr. MinpDELL. Right, sir. 

Mr. Taper. I have looked it over, and it cannot be far off. It 
may be six; it is over five. 

Is this for a reserve, or is it because you need it for your present 
operations? 

Mr. Minpe tt. It is for both, sir. I would say approximately 1,000 
of those items are for a reserve. 

Mr. Taper. Only that? 

Mr. MInpDELL. Yes, sir. 


PRESENT PURCHASES 


Mr. Taser. How much of the current year’s appropriation is for 
the purchase of rolling stock? 

Mr. Minpvett. $50 million, sir. 

Mr. Taper. $50 million plus $74 million makes $124 million. You 
tell us that the figure for 1951 was $104,210,000. 

Mr. MINDELL. Sir, only recently we received word from the Navy 
that the amount of money we furnished them for procurement of 
marine equipment was insufficient and we have increased the program 
in this project to cover the changes in unit prices. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. What are your obligations on this $50 million for this 
year, and on the $74 million for this year in the other item? 

Mr. MinpeE tt. I do not have that split between the two readily 
available, Mr. Taber. May I furnish that to you? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. Put it in the record. 

Mr. Minpextu. Thank you, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Obligations as of June 20, 1951 
en ARIE ok SO eae ob et eer he oon $75, 199, 241 


Rail equipment_ Sion Siete aa tent atales. «iS ey ee) eo 


PROCUREMENT OF MARINE, RAILWAY, AND MATERIALS-HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taper. Can you tell me about your next item? Can you give 
me the obligations on this marine, railway, and materials-handling 
equipment? 
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Mr. Minpeti. May I furnish that, also? I would have to analyze 
all the obligations in this project to give you that break, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The obligations as of June 20, 1951, for the procurement of marine, railway, 
and materials-handling equipment for service testing are $10,964,188. 

Mr. Taser. There is no money for project 130. I think that is all 
I have. 

General Reeper. When you furnish that data, use the date as of 
which furnished. 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 

General Reeper. You will probably have later data than the 30th 
of April, and you might as well give Mr. Taber the latest data you 
have; but put the date with it so that there will be no confusion. 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 


AUGMENTATION OF ACTIVE ‘ARMY 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. On page 487 you show for augmentation of 
the active Army, $108,424,000. Where is that broken down? 

Mr. Minpve.u. In the justifications we did not distribute it to the 
various items. We have not shown a distribution between active 
Army and mobilization reserve. I can furnish you that information, 
sir. Itruns through most of these items. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


Supporting data 
09 Equipment: 
Actual fiscal year 1950___..-...-.-- 
Estimate fiscal year 1951 _-__- 
Estimate fiscal year 1952 


aes wennanaa- Say Oda, 105 
bee eect _---.--- 104, 210, 648 
a eile Se oe owes weep De ee 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


For procurement of floating equipment to be assigned to T/O & E units; installa- 
tions and commands under T/A authorizations; and for items for a limited 
mobilization reserve. The following items of equipment are to be procured: 


Quantity for— 
| 
' 


Total m : 
Item | quantity | Total cost oh Miubil- 

a ized 

Army | Reserve 
Harbor tugs ee Ee ea ape 177 $36, 121, 600 37 140 
Harbor boats. ..........- hi naae Sen eee 143 7, 762, 150 30 | 113 
Landing craft. __- Modtakt bot ie cee ‘ 491 22, 586, 000 352 139 
Barges, self-propelled. , ie the e 11 13, 000, 000 0 | 11 
Se aaa eel 375 15, 697, 000 98 | 277 
Cranes, floating c oe TS eee ae, : 14 8, 400. 000 12 2 
Floating drydocks and machine “shops ihn Sieliad 3 1, 620, 000 0 3 
Special and miscellaneous marine equipment _______- ‘ 1, 


ONG We i552 2225.-) 0 
Total 


ie -\— 
ecluues|) SOG See, TO tae 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


For the procurement of railway rolling stock and motive power for use in the 
zone of interior and overseas commands, and for limited quantities for a mobili- 
zation reserve. Rolling stock such as box cars, and flat cars are used primarily 
in transporting matériel within military installations; tank cars are used in the 
interchange system of commercial railways for transporting chemicals and liquid 
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fuels, and in technical service manufacturing operations. The fcllowing items of 
equipment are to be procured: 





Quantity for— 
Total | aang 
quantity Active M ori 


Army | Reserve 


Ses 





Locomotives i. $69, 
Railway cranes ea f 2, 
Boxears ... . .- | 31: 10, 
DUE E Se wanna cciendsionenvioiekbanscebvubecwatnl 100 , 
Ean RST EE ES a TS ee NIN Re) | 9, 24 
‘Tank cars__...... Ap tea dae Re Tk BETS IEG LS SE AEF, a 4, 366, 
Open cars_--- y 4, 876, 000 
Inspection and maintenance cars : 54 176, 685 
Special cars. ........... ict bihepaabialiie Missted cbse dansko 12, 755, 000 


Total 115, 267, 685 | 
' 


’ 
. 
’ 


| 
| 
} 

















Mr. WiaGLesworrs. You have 2 items there of $108 million and 
$120 million, or a total of $228 million. Your breakdown only ac- 
counts for about $221 million; is that not right? 

Mr. Minpe.u. We have some other items on page 491. 

General Rexprer. Can you for the record mark up pages 489, 490 
particularly, to show the breakdown between those three? 

Mr. MinDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. My point was that those three pages, unless 
I am mistaken, do not seem to give the total which appears on page 
487. 

Mr. Mrnpetu. Page 487 includes inspection services, which is on 
page 488, and it includes 03, Transportation. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. I see. You have 12 people on the roll now. 
Does that compare with the 52 you show on page 488 for 1951 and 
the 60 you show as a request in 1952? 

Mr. Mrinpetu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. So you have about 40 vacancies here? 

Mr. Minpe.u. That is correct, sir. The reason for that is that we 
have gotten into fairly large-scale procurement only recently in this 
fiscal year, and the requirement for the inspectors did not develop 
initially. They will be needed next year. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Do you think you will have the necessity for 
all the positions you originally estimated in 1952 despite this slow 
build-up? 

Mr. Minpe tt. If you appropriate the money, sir. 

Mr. Wiacc.ieswortu. I say, you think you will need them? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASED COST FIGURES 


Mr. WicGtesworrn. Where is that increase of $104 million on 
page 489 in fiscal 1951 to $230 million in fiscal 1952 reflected? Is it in 
the larger number of vessels? 

Mr. MINDELL. It is reflected in nearly all the items, just about 
across the board, sir. 
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Mr. WicGLEswortH. You mean to get the picture in 1950 and 1951 
we should cut down every one of the quantity items which you give us 
for the different categories of boats in 1952 about pro rata? 

Mr. Mrnpe.u. I am sorry, sir; I did not quite follow the question. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Well, you have about 1,214 boats listed here. 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. Which accounts for $106 million. 

Mr. Minpe.t. Right. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. What is the story in 1951 on that? 

Mr. Minpeut. May I give you the total on our unit procurement 
in 1951 ina moment? I have them itemized, but not the total. 

One thousand and thirty-four, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortn. And how much money? 

Colonel Miiron. $74 million. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. Is the unit cost for 1952 larger than in 1951? 

Mr. Mrinpeuu. Well, it all depends. We have not estimated in- 
creases over our latest information, but the composition of these items 
on these marine items is such that the unit cost may run from about 
a low of $12,000 to approximately $800,000 or $900,000 for the large 
tugs. So the composition of the items to be procured would make the 
difference. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. I thought you said the increase was about 
across the board? 

Mr. Mrinpe.xi. When I said “across the board’? I meant that we 
were buying just about all the types of items in both years. I did not 
mean that the quantities were the same, sir. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. I think I have no further questions at this 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Scrivner? 


TRANSFER OF WATER TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. When was the transfer of all this water transporta- 
tion made to the Military Sea Transport Service? 

Mr. Minpe.u. It was effective 1 March 1950. We transferred our 
vessels that were based at the United States ports as of that date. 
The transfer of the overseas deep sea vessels was progressive from 
that time on for about a 6-month period. 


NECESSITY FOR EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 


Mr. Scrivner. Well, it is a little hard for me to understand why 
with all the large number of marine items you had at the end of the 
war we are faced with a need now of spending this many hundreds of 
millions of dollars for new equipment. It may be that you have a 
story to tell, but if you have you have not told it. 

After all, you folks on that side of the table are more or less in the 
position of a plaintiff in a damage suit. The burden is on you to 
prove your case; not for us to have to dig it out. Your presentation 
on this has not been good. 

Mr. Minpe.u. Are you referring, sir, as to why we surplused so 
many items after World War II? 

Mr. Scrivner. That; and why you need so many new ones now; 
yes, sir. 
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Mr. Minpeuu. As you know, a great number of these items, whl. 
they have military characteristics, are civilian-type items. We wer 
directed after World War II to dispose of all civilian-type items as 
rapidly as possible. I even have a photostat of a letter here tha; 
states: 

Because of the expressed interest of the Congress in making these items availab|e 
at the earliest possible moment declarations of items on the attached list wil! he 
expedited. 

Some of the items on that list were such as 65-foot boats. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does landing craft come under that category? 

Mr. Minpe tv. The landing craft that we had were Navy items of 
supply and they were turned back to the Navy in most instances 
But there are barges and tugs. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they were Navy items, why are they not pro- 
curable now from the Navy? 

Mr. Minpetu. The Navy does procure them for us. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would you turn them back to the Navy? 

Mr. Minpeti. When they become surplus to a service, sir, the 
items are turned back to the service which has procurement responsi- 
bility for them. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would sound all right, except that the Navy 
was in asking for a large number of landing craft, too. 

General Besson. May I make a comment, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope somebody will give me a clear picture of 
your needs, and why you need them. 


LANDING CRAFT PURCHASES AND TRANSFERS 


General Bresson. We are in fact getting back some of the landing 
craft from the Navy even now under the procurement we had planned 
They stored what they considered repairable landing craft, and 50 
percent of the landing craft which we got during this last year were 
rehabilitated landing craft. Some of the money which was in the 
1951 budget went toward rehabilitating landing craft which had been 
stored by the Navy. 

The mortality on landing craft is very high. They break down 
and just have not survived the war plus the postwar period in any 
numbers comparable to the numbers available in the last war. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNIT COST OF LANDING CRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us proceed all over again, on 1951, and get the 
story straight for the record. 
In 1951 you asked for how many landing craft at how much each? 
Mr. Mrinve.u. Two hundred and thirty-five craft at $23,000 each. 
sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. As nearly as I can make a rapid calculation, the 
unit cost of the 491 you are asking now is almost twice that much? 
Mr. MINnDELL. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. Why were you able to procure landing craft at 
$23,000 in 1951 and the cost is over $40,000 this year? 
Mr. MInpELL. Because these items in 1951 were supplied from Navy 
stocks that were available. In fiscal 1952 they expect to have to go 
on the market for procurement. 
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» While General Besson. May I add something to that? 

Were Mr. ScrtvNer. Wait just a minute. Someone is going to tell me 
‘Ms as Fe why you need these vessels, in view of the large stock you had on hand 
e that JE after the end of the war. 

railable NEED FOR NEWER LANDING CRAFT 
Will be 


ee ade eae 


General HerteMan. May I ask Colonel Bunting, executive officer, 
Chief of Transportation, to explain why we need these additional 
7? > vessels, in view of those we already had on hand. 
ms of IE) Mr. Scrivner. Yes, | would like to have somebody tell me. 
ances [a Colonel Buntine. The old landing craft we had during the war 

> would take a tank at that time. The tanks developed between the 

t pro- [EB = last war and now are larger so that the old landing craft will not 

") carry even the present light tank. The Navy has developed an 

> LC\M-6 to take the light tank. They have developed the LCM-8 

rT |» sufficiently large to take our medium tank, which we have to land 

r, the = most often. : ; 

ponsi- P= If we equip our units at the present time with the old stock of 

© landing craft we cannot get a single tank ashore in a combat opera- 

Navy [E> @ tion, so we must equip our units partially with new landing craft 
“ B= and use the old to take troops and general cargo ashore. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that has some ring of logic, on landing craft. 


soa 


ire of 
NEED FOR NONPROPELLED BARGES 


Why do you need 375 nonpropelled barges in addition to what 
you already have? 
nding Ee In other words, we are not required to take your statement of your 
nned. — = needs just on the face of the fact that you say, “This is what we 
nd 50 —* = want.” It is your job when we request it to show us why you need 
were — | them. Just merely because you say you want them does not establish 
n the —o™ the real need for them. Money is getting too hard to get. 
been fam | would think somebody pretty close to the top of Transportation 
> Service ought to be able to furnish that picture some place. 
down Eo Mr. MinpeLL. We want the barges in our port operations. We 
1 any > have just reopened the Hampton Roads Port. We need some there. 
3 Mr. Scrivner. How many? 

General Herteman. Also the maintenance on some of the existing 
barges, particularly the wooden hull barges has gotten to the point 
where they are no longer worth while maintaining. The cost of 
> maintenance is so excessive that it is more economical to procure 
‘t the P°@ new steel hulled barges, sir. 


ch? 2 UNIT COST OF BARGES 
each, 4 





Mr. Scrivner. At how much a barge? 
. the — | Mr. Mixpetz. Did you say how much? The unit cost, sir? 
sh? | 4 Mr. Scrrvner. Yes. 
= Mr. Minpetu. The 120-foot barge, $57,500. 

ft at : The 110-foot barge, $40,000. 

4 Sectionalized nesting barges, 81-foot, $26,000. 
Navv 3 Forty-five-foot barge, $12,500. 
to co fa lhe gasoline barge, 235-foot, $101,850. 

j Deck or liquid cargo, 120-foot barge, $86,500. 
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NESTING BARGE DEVELOPED 


General Reeper. I think you might say something about the 
nesting barge, the development of that and the use of it. 

General HerLeMan. The nesting barges were developed, sir, for 
transportation on larger vessels overseas. Many of these barges are 
not susceptible of being towed overseas, so that the nesting barges are 
more compact for storage, and save shipping space. 

All these barges, landing craft, and tugs are based upon operational 
plans which will require their use either in the United States to support 
operations overseas or Overseas to support operations there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, as of now we do not know what we are 
looking forward to. 

General HrerLeman. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your plans are pretty indefinite? 

General HerLeman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And more or less based upon assumptions of things 
that may or may not occur? 


PROCUREMENT PLAN 





TO BROADEN PRODUCTION BASE 








General HerLeman. That is correct, sir. Therefore, we are not 
asking for all the equipment that we would need for a full mobilization, 
but only enough to get started on procurement so that the base of 
procurement will be broad enough to permit, if necessary, augmenta- 
tion to meet a mobilization. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that situation exist on all your railway 
equipment? 

General HEILEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It seems to me if somebody could give us a fairly 
plain, concise statement of what you have, what you are going to do 
with it, and how you need it and where it is going, it would be helpful. 
We have had fractional statements in answers to questions, but so 
far as a clear concise statement in one package is concerned I have 
not heard it yet. 

General Herteman. Mr. Scrivner, the railway equipment and 
marine equipment is largely of the same category. Both are for use 
in the United States and for existing workload for the partial aug- 
mentation against the augmented workload. Both are based on 
operations overseas, which will require support overseas, and in the 
United States; in addition, the railway equipment in the procurement 
planned by the Army is railroad equipment required because of the 
extensive shortage of railroad equipment in the United States, both 
rolling stock and the coming shortage of power, which has been 
scrutinized very carefully by the DTA, because we do not plan 
to procure more rail stocks than we need nor do we wish to interfere 
with the necessary procurement of railroad stocks for the economical! 
commercial use in the United States. The boxcars, railway cranes, 
locomotives, flatcars, tank cars and open cars for overseas operation 
are based upon the operational plan, included in current Army 
mobilization plans which may be put into operation in case a more 
troublesome situation arises internationally. 

In no case have we procured against the complete mobilization 
needs. In several cases we have procured some of these items which 
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we foresee would be necessary in case of augmenting preparations 
overseas. All of it is based upon facts and situations so indefinite 
we cannot afford to go into full production; neither can we afford not 
to procure some of these long lead items. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you base your statement on a lot of 
things about which we know nothing and in many cases the indication 
seems to be we are going to know nothing. 

Mr. MinvE.tu. To give you an indication, Mr. Scrivner, in World 
War II, we had over 62,000 pieces of railway equipment. That now 
stands at about 10,000. These figures do not include what was 
produced for lend-lease. 

General He1Leman. I have an indication of what might be needed in 
case the international situation worsens. For instance, the transpor- 
tation of the Eighth Army 

Mr. Scrivner. If you want to give us some examples off the record, 
all right. There may be a lot of information upon which you base 
this information, some of which cannot be put in the record, and should 
not be put in the record, but certainly if this committee is going to 
exercise any judgment, do anything more than merely rubber-stamp 
a request, there is information that we just have to have, either on or 
off the record, and if it is necessary to go off the record why, put it off 
the record, but give us some sort of factual information upon which 
we can exercise our judgment. 

General HerteMan. I will be very glad to do that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





PROCUREMENT LIMITED TO LONG LEAD ITEMS 


General Rerprer. Mr. Scrivner, the things we are proposing pri- 
marily to buy are the long lead items such as the very heavy, loco- 
motive railway cranes and locomotives, of the specific types we use 
overseas. We can quickly get large production of cars. We cannot 
do so with locomotives, which always involve a custom job even in 
this country with mass production. 

We can, if you like us, furnish you with a breakdown of these quan- 
tities showing that which goes into service and that which goes in 
reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, that is all. 


OreRATING, INCLUDING MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR OF CHATTELS 


Mr. Stxes. General Heileman, I would like you to take up the 
400-series of projects, in which you are making a request of $732,189,- 
080, which represents a reduction over your last year’s funds of 
$918,964,017. 

I suggest that you take each of these items in the 400-series and 
give us a brief discussion of what is involved. As you go through 
the discussion, or immediately after you have discussed each item, I 
would like to have you supply the obligation figures for the 1951 funds 
on each of the projects in the 400-series, operation, transportation, 
maintenance, and repair. 

General HerLeman. I will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 
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MOVEMENTS SERVICES 


To start out with project 410, which is for movements services: 
This project is generally for the handling of tonnage other than the 
movement of vehicles themselves, and refers to documentation ap- 
rangements for local commands, preparation of bills of lading, han- 
dling freight, preparation of transportation requests, arrangements for 
movement of household goods and other related activities; contractual 
funds required for switching, terminal storage, local drayage, and other 
types of contractual activities. 

We are asking for this project in 1952, $19,126,080. 

The actual expenditures for fiscal 1950 were $9,791,356; and the 
estimated obligation for 1951, $17,998,833. 


ACTUAL OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sikes. At this point can you give me the actual obligations 
as of this date, or would you prefer to give that later? 

Mr. Minpevui. As of April 30 the cumulative obligations were 
$11,011,507. 

Mr. Taner. What were they for April? 

Mr. MINDELL. $1,153,842. 

Mr. Sikes. Are you assuming that all of this money is going to be 
required for fiscal 1951, or do you anticipate there will be a carry-over? 

Mr. Minpe.u. There will be some carry-over in this project. 

Mr. Sikes. What do you mean by some carry-over? 

Mr. Tarer. Four, 5 or 6 millien dollars? About $4 million? 

Mr. Minpetu. About $4,000,000. 

Mr. Srxes. What use will be made of this carry-over? 

Mr. Minpeuu. It will be recovered by the Treasury. We have only 
a l-year appropriation. All our funds will expire for obligation as of 
June 30. This is primarily a personnel service account, and the 
personnel here was not recruited as quickly as we thought it would 
build up. The build-up has not been proportionate to the number 
of new installations that were activated on all the items to be sup- 
ported. 

EXPANSION IN MAN-YEARS IN _ 1952 


Mr. Stkes. Do you feel that you are giving us a realistic budget foi 
t952? 

Mr. Minpetu. Yes; 1 do. The strength in this project as of April 
30 is 3,846. We are requesting a man-year figure of 4,551 for fiscal 
year 1952. 

Mr. Sikes. Is that the expansion of that activity? 

Mr. Minpeuu. That is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. General Heileman. 

General HerLeman. May I just say one other word about that 
particular project? 

Mr. Sixes. Certainly. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR RATE CHECKING 
General HerLemMan. There is sore need for more personnel in move- 


ments services in order to save the money that could be saved by better 
checking of commodity rates. 
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Mr. Plowman in the Transportation Agency of the Secretary of 
Defense has interested the Secretary of Defense in a project to secure 
more competent people on this kind of work, a greater number of 
more competent people, with higher job ratings in those areas of the 
transportation system, so that at the peak load the commercial traffic 
management people may be used by the Army, and when the peak 
load is over they can return to their commercial jobs. 

| think that is one of the transportation projects which could very 
well use more people of higher quality; it will pay for them in savings 
they would accomplish. 


COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION, EXCEPT OCEAN 


Going now to project 420, ‘Commercial transportation, except 
ocean; this is our commercial freight account and relates largely to 
freight transportation in the United States. The amount of money 
required depends upon the potential activities of all the services, and 
includes such items as shipment of supplies from Army depots to 
posts, camps, and stations and for the shipment of supplies and 
materials to ports of embarkation for overseas movement. We spoke 
some time ago of the necessity of flat cars to handle the tank produc- 
tion program. Those tanks, for example, will move to posts, camps, 
and stations in the United States. 

It includes the cost of commercial transportation within overseas 
commands with the exception of certain contractual rail operations 
which are included under another project. 

For this project we are requesting $292,190,000, of which $9,579,000 
is for transportation in Overseas areas. 

In fiscal 1950 the obligations were $51,492,349; and the estimate 
for 1951 is $290,156,513, which is somewhat less than we were asking 
for fiseal 1952. 

This commercial transportation project depends upon the increase 
in rates; it depends upon what kind of commodities we are shipping, 
as | pointed earlier in the discussion; during the more active Korea 


' days when shipping ammunition, overseas ammunition, that being a 
' higher rate commodity, we paid more. Now it has stabilized some- 
_ what so we do have stocks overseas. But the rates are going up. 


OBLIGATIONS AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Stxes. May we have the obligations through April? 
Mr. Minpetu. The cumulative obligations through April, 


) $179,883,297, 


Mr. Stxes. That indicates you are going to have some money left 


' from this item? 


Mr. Minpe.z. Yes; I estimate, we will obligate about $225,000,000 


Sof this. 


Mr. Stkes. Why do you not require all the funds requested for 


Mr. Minpetu. This project, as General Heileman explained, is 


_ largely dependent upon the supply program, supplies originating in 


the depot system. The procurement and purchase of supplies in 


S the fiscal year 1951 lagged over what was estimated. 
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EXPLANATION OF 1951 OVER-ESTIMATE 


Mr. Sixes. You appeared before this committee a number of 
times during fiscal 1951 in support of supplemental requests for funds 
It occurs to me that you should have known your exact needs {o; 
fiscal year 1951. Yet, it now appears that you were asking for cop. 
siderably more than you actually needed at the time you appeared? 

Mr. Minpe tt. The shipments in the early part of the year wer 
unusually heavy. We estimated that they would continue. Acty- 
ally shipments dropped off and that was because the impact on the 
depot system was such, because of Korea, that the depot supplies 
apparently were pretty well depleted. Instead of supplies channeling 
through depots and into the distribution system from about N ovem. 
ber on; a large part were going direct to the using installations, 
therefore, while we were expecting the rate of obligations to increase 
in the latter half of this fiscal year the increase did not develop as we 
had anticipated. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think you are giving us a realistic estimate for 
the next fiscal year, 1952? 

Mr. MINDELL. We believe it is realistic. This is an account which 
we have found very difficult to forecast, based on any information or 
statistics. It does appear to us that the estimate in this account was 
reasonable. 

Mr. Sixes. General Heileman. 

General HerLeMan. I would like to say, sir, it is estimated that 
when the controlled materials plan is put into effect there may be 
delays in production which may affect some of the anticipated trans- 

ortation and we may have money left over. I listened to the Steel 
Divisidn of the Munitions Board explain the other day they were 
somewhat confused as to what steel is going to be available. 
Mr. WicGLeswortH. May we have the April obligation figure? 
Mr. MINDELL. $16,777,185. 


OCEAN TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


General HerLEMAN. Project 445, “Ocean transportation service.” 
This project includes funds for the ocean transportation service 
performed by the Military Sea Transportation Service, for military 
support activities for the Department of Defense. These activities 
provide for ocean transportation of Army cargo and passengers to 
and from overseas commands and within overseas commands; ocean 
cargo shipment by Army Technical Services in support of the United 
States Air Force overseas; and for ocean transportation of bulk 

etroleum products for issue to the United States Navy and the 
Military Sea Transportation Service. All of these funds will be 
transferred to the Navy for its use in furnishing the Army with the 
required service. 

The estimate for overseas command for 1952 is 916,544 passengers; 
roughly 9,000,000 tons of dry cargo, and 4,848,000 long tons of 
petroleum products. 

It is estimated that we will need for 1952, $229,116,000. If there 
is a continuation of combat operations in Korea the amount of money 
needed for ocean transportation service will go up. In what degree 
we do not know. 
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OBLIGATIONS AND METHOD OF OBLIGATING FUNDS 


Mr. Srxes. Will you give us the obligation? — 
Mr. MinpELL. Cumulative obligations through April were $333,- 
46,655. 

. Mr. Srxes. I believe Mr. Taber also wanted the April obligations. 

Mr. MinpE.L. Before I put those figures in I would like to explain 
for the record that this money is not obligated on a month-to-month 
basis. We transfer the money to the Navy quarterly in advance 
for their operations. 

Mr. Taser. You have transferred it all for this quarter? 

Mr. Mrinpetu. Yes. The April obligations shows actually a minor 
adjustment of $2,432. The $333,546,655 that I gave you as the 
April cumulative was actually the total of items of transfers during 
January and February. 

Mr. Stxes, Do you expect to obligate the $376,000,000 in fiscal 
1951? 

Mr. Minpewu. The MSTS has indicated they would obligate it all. 


ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS FOR FAR EASTERN COMMAND 


Mr. Sixes. Can you tell me how much of the $357,000,000 has 
been attributable to the Korean War? 

Mr. MrinpELL. We have estimated, as we explained yesterday, the 
costs of the operations in the Far East, and not just the Korean 
combat operations, but the estimate includes support for the entire 
Far East Command. For this project we estimate $226,290,000. 

Mr. Sixes. I assume that part is reflected’ in the request for 
$229,000,000, for this year? 

Mr. MinpDELL. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. For Far East Command? 

Mr. MinpE.L. Yes; it is for all peacetime operations only in fiscal 
year 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. So that we may anticipate a considerable addition in a 
form of a supplemental request for the Korean War? 

General HettemMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. You may proceed, General. 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT SERVICE 


General Herteman. Project 450, highway transport service is a 
project for the operation and organizational maintenances of admin- 
istrative vehicles and for certain contractual bus operations. The 
project includes funds for motor-pool operations at depots, ports, and 
other posts, camps, and stations world-wide. 

It is estimated that over 56,000 administrative vehicles will be 
operated in the United States during the fiscal year 1952. The num- 
ber of administrative vehicles is going up due to the increase in depots, 
ports, and other posts, camps, and stations which are being opened. 

A total of $44,245,000 is requested for this project for the fiscal 
year 1952. $38,000,000 is for use in the continental United States. 

Actual, 1950 obligations on this project were $18,087,765, of which 
$2,363,355 was for overseas. 

The estimate for 1951 was $43,323,144; for overseas it is antici- 
pated $7,204,214 will be required. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Minvetu. The April cumulative obligations, $28,473,516. 
Mr. Taser. What was the April? 

Mr. Minpett. April obligations, $3,361,552. 

Mr. Stxes. What do you anticipate the year-end obligation will be? 

Mr. MinpDeE.t. About $37,000,000. 

Mr. Srxes. What is responsible for the difference between those 
figures and the figures in the appropriation? 

Mr. MinpeE.t. The same reason applies here that I mentioned in the 
discussion of project 410; the build-up in personnel at a slower rate 
than was anticipated. 

This is largely a personnel project. Our strength.as of April 30 in 
this project is 14,786. That compares with a man-year figure we are 
requesting in 1952 of 16,038. 

{r. Stxes. Do you consider that you are giving us a realistic 
figure for 1952? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Srxes. In view of the fact you operated on less money in 1951 
do you not also feel you could operate on less money in 1952? 

Mr. Minpve.u. We do not, because the reason for saving in this 
project was lack of build-up. We think we are within reach now of the 
1952 requirements. 

General Herteman. Also we made a survey in 1951 of the reduced 
number of administrative vehicles which were in service and the 
reduction of personnel. The augmentation of population at posts, 
camps, and stations have wiped out the inactive administrative vehicle 
population. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you take up the next project. 


MILITARY RAILWAY SERVICE 


General Herteman. The next project, 460, military railway service 
covers the operation, maintenance, and repair of military railway 
equipment at depots, ports, posts, camps, and stations world-wide, and 
also includes field and base maintenance of military railway equipment 
for the United States Air Force and contractual train operations in the 
Far East Command and Europe. 

We are asking $17,812,000 for this purpose in 1952, of which we 
anticipate $6,859,200 is for use in overseas areas, and of that $6,859,000 
we contemplate that $6,100,000 will be for the Far East Command. 


OBLIGATIONS 


The actual obligations in fiscal 1950 for this project, $5,981,702 
which includes $226,285 for overseas. 
In fiscal 1952, $27,558,076, which includes $17,951,821 overseas. 
On that, the activity in the Far East Command has run the cost up 
on this account. 
Mr. Srxes. What are the obligations? 
Mr. Minpetu. The cumulative April obligations, $23,100,695; the 
April obligations, $1,880,862. 
Mr. Sixes. And the year-end figure? shee 
Mr. MinpDELL. We expect to use all funds in this project. 
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OPERATION AND REPAIR OF FLOATING EQUIPMENT 









Mr. Stxes. Will you take up the next project, General? 
General HerLeman. Number 480, operation and repair of floating 
equipment. This covers operation of the types of equipment we 
have discussed, such as barges, tugs, and lighters. The services 
furnished by such equipment includes lighterage, towage, tug service, 
ferry service, training, security, and other services necessary in port 
and harbor operations world-wide, and to assist in harbor defense 
operations in the United States. 

For 1952 we are requesting $29,700,000 for this project, of which 
we anticipate $7,988,500 will be for overseas. 

The actual obligations, 1950 were $12,879,355, including $4,567,107 
overseas. 

The estimate for 1951, $27,338,550, includes $11,429,804 overseas. 

Our policy on this kind of operation is that we maintain our own 
tugs and lighters as necessary for training, fire protection, and peace- 
time operations, but for augmentation we hire commercial service, 
where available and economical. I may say in the case of cranes, for 
example, we have found that it is not economical to pay the per lift 
rate which commercial operators charge. We have found it more 
economical to operate our own. 


OBLIGATIONS 






Mr. Stxes. What are the obligations? 
7 Mr. Minpetu. The April cumulative obligations on this project, 
- $28,595,407; the April obligations, $3,636,775. 

Mr. Stxes. And the year-end figure? 

Mr. Minpvetu. We expect to use about $33,000,000 in this project 
for fiscal 1951 and the program is being adjusted to cover that. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS WITHIN APPROPRIATION 





Mr. Sixes. What do you mean, adjusted; where does the addi- 
tional money come from? 

Es Mr. Mrnpetu. You will notice in some of our projects we are not 
_ using the money that was anticipated; in this particular project we 
are using more than was anticipated, but there will be a transfer; such 
' requests have been approved by the Army Comptroller and funds 
_ would be made available where they are required. 

Mr. Sixes. To what extent do you exercise transferability of funds 
_ within the spheres of operation of the Army? 

General Decker. May I comment on that? 

Mr. Sixes. Certainly. 

General Decker. Legally, of course, the money is available for any 
project within an appropriation. A project is established as a medium 
of fiscal control to more specifically identify the purposes for which the 
money is being used. Normally funds are apportioned by the Bureau 
of the Budget. Consequently, if a technical service or other esti- 
mating agency asks for a transfer between projects, the request is 
submitted to the Department of Defense, and the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, for approval after which the service requesting the transfer is 
authorized to use the money on the other project. 
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Such transfers have been frequently necessary, during fiscal year 
1951, because of the constantly changing situation with which we have 
been faced. We have not known from one month to another jus 
exactly where we were going to end up, so many of the transfers 
between projects have been necessary in order to carry on essential 
activities. 

EFFECT OF KOREAN REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. Since you have been up here quite recently for supple- 
mental funds how does it happen you have run more than your esti- 
mated requirements in this particular project and you did not know 
rs rer time you were previously before us you would need additional 

unds? 

Mr. Minpetu. A great deal of these funds are being used in the 
Far East Command from which we have had no timely specific 
indication of exactly how much will be obligated. 

We did not ask for an increase, a substantial increase in this project 
for the third supplemental, and as a matter of fact, we did not ask 
for a substantial increase in any of the operating projects in the third 
supplemental, except ocean transportation, because we felt that any 
adjustment that would be required could be made within the funds 
that were available from other projects. 

We anticipated in this particular project that we might need more 
funds than we had indicated here, but we did not feel that other addi- 
tional funds would be required in the supplemental estimate. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well, General. 


OPERATION OF FIELD INSTALLATIONS 


General HerteMAn. The next project, 490, operation of field in- 
stallation is primarily for the operation of port facilities and Trans- 
portation Corps depots, world-wide. The ports receive, prepare for 
shipment, and warehouse supplies, Materials and equipment; process 
in-transit personnel passing through the port; operate pier and dock 
facilities; supervise the loading and unloading of vessels; control mili- 
tary traffic between ports and overseas destinations and process requi- 
sitions for overseas commands. In other words, it is primarily a port 
operation and for allied purposes. 

We are asking $100,000,000 for the fiscal year 1952, and we antici- 
pate that $20,637,000 of that will be overseas. 

Again this project will be very seriously affected by continued 
combat operations in Korea throwing an increased load on the ports. 
»} The obligation for fiscal year 1950 for this project was $37,360,243, 
of which $5,835,913 was overseas. 

§ The estimate for 1951, $144,700,380, of which $25,799,940 was 
overseas obligations. 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Minpe.u. The cumulative obligation for April, $113,826,384. 

The April obligation, $9,680,458. 

Mr. Srxes. And the year-end figure? 

Mr. MinpeE.u. We expect to use all the funds in this project. 

Mr. WiceLeswortsH. These figures do not indicate that. 

Mr. Minpewu. No, but the port workload in May and June par- 
ticularly indicates an increasing cost. 
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General HerLeMan. We have new ports of embarkation—a new 
port at Hampton Roads, because of the workload, which was opened 
up as an operating port May 1. 


FIXED COSTS NOT CONTROLLABLE 


Mr. Sixes. Since the 400-series are in the main for all activities 
which represent fixed costs, in other words, a fixed tonnage of freight 
at a fixed rate, a considerable part of this $732 ,000,000 is something 
beyond your control; is it not? 

Can you say roughly how much of the $732,000,000 is beyond 

your control in that you get so much freight to move at a given rate 
yer ton? 
General Hememan. Considering all the things that are not within 
our control, the rate increase, the change from expensive commodities 
to inexpensive commodities, the workload, transportationwise, to get 
it from one technical service, that is, to get what one service expects 
to produce, I would say—and check me on this, Mr. Mindell—that 
at least 90 percent is beyond our control. 

Mr. Minpe.t. Approximately; we gave the committee a figure of 
$621,000,000 yesterday; that represents the ocean transportation, 
commercial transportation, and port operations. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. We are going through these items so rapidly 
that it is pretty difficult to follow them. 


MOVEMENTS SERVICES 


Turn back to project 410 under which you are asking $19,000,000 
plus, some $2,000,000 more than the current fiscal year figure and 
more than double what you had in 1950. Just what does this item 
contemplate; just what is this service? 

General Hetteman. This is the traffic management service pri- 
marily. It is being emphasized very greatly by the Munitions Board 
and the Department of Defense for better traffic management, for 
civilian management experts claim that it is not as efficient as it 
ought to be, and I am inclined to believe that it is not. We need 
more competent people in all places where traffic management exists, 
and that is ‘all the way from posts, camps, and stations up through 
the major commands in all three services. 

Mr. Wigc_eswortu. What is included in management? 

General Herteman. Arrangements for movement with carriers, rate 
negotiations, commodity negotiations, contacts with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, contacts with commercial carriers and a 
knowledge of routing, the choice of transportation, whether something 
should go by truck or by rail as the more economical movement, or 
by air in the case of personnel, mainly. 


COMPUTATION OF MAN-YEARS 


Mr. WieeLtesworrn. You estimate an increase in man-years from 
4,372 to 4,551, mostly in the Army area. What is that based on? 

General HerneMAN. The Army areas and the continental zone of 
the interior Army, which controls most posts, camps, and stations. 


Mr. Wiegeteswortnh. How do you figure out the increase in man- 
years? 
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Mr. Minpetu. The increase in man-years 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. You have an increase for such things 
technical services, and then you have an increase in Army areas an( 
overseas command—no, not for overseas. 

Mr. MinpDELL. Yes, we have an increase in overseas command. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Mrnpe... In personnel, the increase in overseas is in the 
European area; the Army area increase is to cover the personnel 
required for expanding operations in the depot system. 

Mr. WiecGLesworts. How do you figure that increase in man. 
years? Just give us a brief statement showing how you figure that, 

Mr. Minve.u. The increased man-years are required to handle the 
workload. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. How did you determine this number? 

Mr. Minve.u. The requirement as we have stated it, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, is based upon the requirements as furnished to us by zone of 
interior commanders and as reviewed by ourselves, the Army Comp- 
troller’s office, the Budget Advisory Committee, and the various 
review committees. Basically the requirement is that of the field 
commander who needs these individuals to perform his assigned 
missions. We have had a number of new installations activated and 
had a number of installations expanded. These people largely go to 
what we call our class IT activities—such as depots, arsenals, ports, 
and various other activities—that perform the supply mission and 
arrange for the movement of supplies and the movement of passengers 
as required. The depot system is going to increase considerably in its 
operation in 1952. These additional man-years are to handle that 
increased workload. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. But who makes the computation? You had 
2,200 man-years a couple of years ago; now you are up to almost 
double that. 

Mr. Minpe.u. That is cotrect. Let me give you an example of 
what has happened to the workload. 


DETERMINATION OF WORKLOAD 


Mr. WiaGcteswortH. I want to know how you determine that 
workload. What are the mechanics? 

Mr. Minpvetu. The workload for freight is determined by each 
supply service under the basic policies furnished to them by the 
Department of the Army. 

Mr. WicGteswortH. You have an item here for Army areas of 
3,996 man-years. Why did not you ask for 6,996 man-years? How 
did you arrive at that figure? Who does this job—do you do it, does 
the Army commander do it, or who does it? 

Mr. Minpe.i. The Army commander receives information from 
every one of his installations. He knows what his job is going to be. 
He examines the individual requirements for the installation——— 

Mr. WiaGeteswortH. Roughly, how many installations would that 
man-year figure represent? 

Mr. Mrnpe tu. It represents about 239. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Two hundred and thirty-nine installations or 
17 per installation? 
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Mr. Mrinpeuu. Eighty-four class I installations and 155 class II 
installations. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. And each one of them has made its own com- 
putation, and the compilation of those computations reflects this 
3.996 nan-years; is that right? 

Mr. Mrinpeuu. Each made its original computation, which, in turn, 
has been reviewed by a number of different commanders. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. How many installations would be included 
in the overseas command? . 

Mr. Minpe tt. I do not have the figure of the number of overseas 
installations. 

Mr. WieciteswortH. Is that built up in the same way? 

Mr. Minpetu. That is built up in the same way—by the individual 
commander on the spot. 


VACANCIES AFFECTING 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. WieciteswortH. You evidently told us last year you would 
need 4,934 positions or 4,373.2 man-years. I understand from what 
you state today you only have 3,846 on the rolls now. 

’ Mr. Minpexu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. Or you have about 1,100 vacancies. In 
other words, somebody missed the guess—in the right direction, to 
be sure, but somebody missed the guess—by about 23 percent. 
With that slow build-up in fiscal 1951, won’t your estimate for man- 
years in 1952 inevitably show a shrinkage? 

Mr. Mrinpeuu. We do not think so. We think we are within reach 
of our 1952 requirement now. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Well, you only have 3,846 on the rolls and 
are asking for 4,551 for the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Minpeuu. This project has been built up from a strength of 
about 2,766 in July last to about 3,846 at the end of April. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. That 4,551 figure was built up in exactly the 
same way as the 4,372 figure was built up last year; was it not? 

Mr. Minpeuu. Yes, sir—if 1 understand your question correctly. 

General Reeper. What Mr. Wigglesworth is trying to say is that 
since you have been unable to build up as fast as you had anticipated, 
your entering strength in 1952 is not going to be as high as you 
thought it would be; therefore, even if these positions at the end of 
1952 are correct, you will not have made 4,551 man-years during 
1952, which is a very reasonable assumption. 

Mr. MrinpELL. We estimate that by June 30 the employment will 
have increased to about 4,000. That is an entering figure of perhaps 
somewhat less than we had anticipated to our over-all. We have just 
recomputed our personal service requirement based on our latest 
information. In this particular project we have had a few ups and 
downs—in all of the projects—Mr. Wigglesworth, and in the aggregate 
we found that very, very little or really nothing could be saved in the 
personal services picture in our various projects. In our recomputa- 
tion of this particular project, $14,157,000 would be required based on 
realistic figures as compared to $14,914,000. But in some of the 
other projects we find that an increase will be required to cover the 
requirements. 
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ARMY SURVEY OF 1952 MAN-YEAR REQUIREMENTS 


General Decker. Mr. Wigglesworth, it has been evident for some 
time that the slowness in the build-up in 1951 is going to result in 
some reduction in man-years in fiscal 1952; my office is making an 
across-the-board determination of just what that reduction can be. 
We ‘ayy be prepared to give that to the committee sometime next 
week. 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortu. Is that a Department-wide survey? 

General Decker. That is an Army-wide survey. I will do it for 
each appropriation, for each project. The people who will do it are 
familiar with the relationship between positions and man-years, and 
I believe the information we will give you will provide a good basis 
for making some reductions in this estimate. 

Mr. Scrivner. May the record show loud cheers at that particular 
point. That is the best news we have had yet. 


ESTIMATED OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. In project 420, $292 million compares with 
$290 million in fiscal 1951 and $51 million in 1950. The main 
increase there is in the overseas commands. What does this item 
represent, specifically? 

Mr. Mrinpetu. The increase in overseas command is for the 
European area. 

Mr. WiGGLEeswortu. It is the cost of transportation? 

Mr. MinpDE LL. It is what we consider our freight account. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. What about the personnel in this picture? 

Mr. Minpe.u. There are no personnel in this project. It is purely 
a commercial account. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortu. It is estimated on what basis? 

Mr. MINDELL. It is estimated on the basis of a tonnage workload. 
That is developed by each shipping service and furnished to us and, 
in turn, screened by ourselves and by the various review committees. 
Then it is computed on the basis of the average cost per ton for ship- 
ping the freight. 


RATE, TYPE, AND MILEAGE INCREASES 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Has there been much change in that average 
cost? 

Mr. Minpetu. There has been considerable change over the past 
few years. We have had a number of freight rate increases. In 
addition to that, in the last year the average length of haul has 
increased because of the increased export activities. It has been 
affected in the last few years both by the freight rate increase and, in 
this particular year, by the increase in the length of haul. 

General Reeper. And the type of freight. 

Mr. Minpett. And the freight classification and the composition 
of the freight pattern. 


OCEAN TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Mr. WiaeLeswortsH. Your ‘Ocean Transportation Service’’ shows 
a reduction in the request for fiscal 1952. You are asking for $229 
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million as compared with $367 million in the current year and $83 
million in fiscal 1950. This is a similar proposition limited to ocean 
transportation? ; : 

Mr. Mrnpve.u. Except this also includes the movement of passen- 
gers by the Military Sea Transportation Service. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. Is this commercial? 

Mr. MInpDELL. We treat it as a commercial account, because we 
turn the money over to the Military Sea Transportation Service 
which operates under the direction of the Navy. To us it is a com- 
mercial service—or a contractual service, rather. We treat it as such. 
We have no personnel employed under this account. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. The cost would be the same if it were strictly 
commercial? 

Mr. MInDELL. Yes, sir. 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Mr. WieeLtesworta. Project 450, ‘Highway Transport Service,” 
is about the same as this year. There is no personnel in that item, 
either? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir; it is largely a personnel account. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. Yes. I see. Just what is this Transport 
Service? 

Mr. Mrnpvett. This is primarily our motor pool operations; for the 
operation and organizational maintenance of administrative vehicles. 

Mr. WieGLeswortu. At all headquarters? 

Mr. Mrinpgetu. That is correct—all posts, camps, and stations. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I see on page 513 you show 56,804 of them 
compared with about 40,829 on April 1, 1951. The major increase is 
in cargo vehicles. 

Mr. Mrnpe.u. That is correct. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. How many people do you have on this roll 
now? 

Mr. Mine t. As of April 30, 14,786. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. About 3,000 vacancies? 

Mr. MInpDBLL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. And those personnel are allocated to all of 
these headquarters? 

Mr. Minpeuu. They are allocated to the headquarters and utilized 
in our posts, camps, stations, and depots. 

Mr. WiecLteswortnH. How many stations are there, roughly, to 
which those 14,000 are allocated? 

Mr. Mrnpe.u. There are 239 in the United States. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortu. It runs something like 70 vehicles, passenger 
and cargo, per station on an average? 

Mr. Minpe.u. Yes, sir; on an average. Of course, it varies from 
a very few to perhaps a great many, depending on the individual 
activity. 

VACANCIES IN MILITARY RAILWAY SERVICE 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. “Military railway service’ shows a sub- 
stantial decrease, from $27 million in the current fiscal year to $17 
million in 1952, largely in respect to your overseas commands. 


Mr. Minpe.u. Yes, sir. That decrease is all in the Far East 
Command. 
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Mr. Wiae_eswortH. How many people do you have on this rol]? 
Mr. MinpeE.t. 1,684. 

Mr. WiacGLesworts. Or about 500 vacancies? 
Mr. MInpDELL. That is correct. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCREASE FOR’ OPERATION AND REPAIR OF FLOATING 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. “Operation and repair of floating equipment” 
is increased from $27.3 million to $29.7 million. It shows a decrease 
of some $4 million in the overseas commands and an increase of about 
$5 million in your technical services. What is the explanation for the 
increase in the technical services of $5 million? 

Mr. Mrnpetu. The increase in technical service is to take care of 
our port expansion to operate the additional pieces of floating equip- 
ment we expect to receive to take care of the wage increases recently 
approved for certain of the harbor craft and marine repair personnel, 
and to maintain an additional number of vessels received from 
pronerraness in storage—that portion which is going into our reserve 

eet. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Does that show at some place in your justi- 
fications here? 

Mr. Minpe.t. I do not have it set out as a separate item, but | 
can furnish it. 

General Rexper. It is partially shown on page 532. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. That does not show the reserve fleet situation. 

General Rerpsr. No, sir; it does not mention that. 

Mr. WieGLesworts. Suppose you insert in the record at this point 
a breakdown of this increase in terms of the four items you have just 
mentioned. 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Distribution of increase 
Pu RUIN ne er eee ee ah ge AN ee $2, 500, 000 
Operation of additional equipment__.........---.-.-.--.---.---- 1, 359, 800 
I a na. os te sland Sis wean mot nd Pe SS ce I ou: 140, 200 
Maintenance of equipment in storage. .--...-----.-.------------ 1, 000, 000 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. How many people are on the rolls here? 
Mr. Minpeuu. Two thousand three hundred and ninety. 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. About 160 vacancies? 
Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 


OPERATION 





OF FIELD INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What does project 490, “Operation of field 
installations,’’ mean? 

Mr. Minpe.u. Those largely are port operations. We have a 
comparatively small amount in it for depot operations, but I would 
say over 90 percent of it is for the port operations, for handling 
in-transit movements of passengers and cargo, loading vessels and 
unloading vessels. 

Mr. WiaeiteswortH. At how many installations, roughly? 

Mr. MinpE.u. We presently have five ports in the continental 
United States. We have a Transportation Corps depot; we have a 
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Transportation Corps — section; we have ports operated in all 

of our overseas commands. There are several operated in the Far 
st. 

3 WiaceLesworts. You are asking for $100 million here as 

compared to $144 million in the present fiscal year. 

Mr. Mrnpe.u. Yes, sir. That decrease is caused by our estimate 
of operations in the Far East based on a peacetime level rather than 
a combat consuraption level. This project will increase considerably 
if hostilities continue. 

VACANCIES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many personnel do you have in this 

roject? 
: Mr. MINDELL, We have 11,575. 

Mr. WigeteswortH. About 2,000 vacancies? 

Mr. MinpDELL. Yes, sir. And it is only 300 under the man-year 
figure requested for 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. The general detail has been pretty well covered, 
but I have a couple of questions in mind. 


FREIGHT RATES ON SPECIFIC ITEMS 


You made some reference in the presentation to the fact that you 
have been called upon to transport a great deal of freight which 
carries a much higher tariff than normal, namely, the transportation 
of ammunition. How much higher is the freight rate on ammunition 
than on other dry cargo? I would assume it depends somewhat on 
the nature of the ammunition. 

Colonel Gooptey. There is no way of giving a definite figure on 
that. Ammunition moves primarily on a class rate, whereas many 
of the other commodities move on specific commodity rates. 

Mr. ScrrvnEeR. How much higher is your class rate than the normal 
commodity rate? 

Colonel Gooptry. They vary, depending upon the nature of the 
different items that are shipped. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us a rough estimate. 

Colonel GoopLEyY. Ammunition moves on 65 percent of the first- 
class rate, whereas many of the other commodities move, maybe, as 
low as 25 percent of the first-class rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be somewhere in the neighborhood then, 
of almost three times as much? 

Colonel Gooptey. It could be. 


HANDLING OF DANGEROUS COMMODITIES 


Mr. Scrtvner. What resaon is given for the higher rate? 

Colonel Goop.ey. One reason may be the possible danger in han- 
dling the commodity. 

Mr. Scrivner. By the railroads 

Colonel Gooputey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any records from your World War II 
experience as to the element of danger in the handling of ammunition 
by freight? In other words, what Pani trying to get at is whether or 


not your actual experience during World War II in the transportation 
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of ammunition would be such as to indicate the propriety of insisting 
on a 300-percent increase in the handling charge. 

Ray oy Gooptey. There is no 300-percent increase in the handling 
charge. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is almost 300 percent. 

Colonel Gooptry. One factor considered in making any rate is the 
expected damage and the possibilities of accidents both insofar as 
equipment, and the people handling it, along with many other factors, 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

_ Colonel Goopiey. And on the value of the article. So that there 
is no way of coming up with a specific answer to that question. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would think, in view of the very much higher 
freight rate, there would have been at least some studies made of the 
actual experience figures to determine whether or not that rate is 
properly charged. 

Colonel Gooptry. There are, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is too high, it should be within the province 
of somebody in the Defense Department to pursue that matter and 
make every possible effort, based upon your factual background, to 
get a reduction, because that is quite a factor and will become in- 
creasingly so. 

Colonel Goop.ry. That is a lower rate than commercial explosives 
carry. That is a section 22 quotation. 


RENEGOTIATION OF RATES 


Mr. Scrivner. That would stand to reason, because in the military 
handling of ammunition many more precautions probably are taken 


than are taken in most types of civilian explosives. But I raised the 
question with the hope that if it has not been pursued to an ultimate 
conclusion, it will be. 

Colonel Goopuey. Yes, sir. It is. 

Mr. Scrivner. And if it has been pursued and has not brought much 
success, I hope it will be undertaken again, because that movement is 
going to increase rather than decrease. 

Colonel Goopiey. That is right. It is under study at all times. 
We now have an investigation going on insofar as the transit of am- 
munition is concerned which would materially reduce this cost. 

General Herteman. The Military Traffic Service of the Department 
of Defense is going into the question of the renegotiation of rates 
continually with the Interstate Commerce Commission and with the 
carriers and has made a number of studies whereby the Defense 
Department—the Army, Navy, and Air Force—have been given the 
benefit of lower commodity rates. 

I do not know of any study that is based upon the number of acci- 
dents due to the handling of ammunition. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the reason usually given is the higher 
hazard. Well, if the actual experience in handling military ammuni- 
tion supplies does not bear out the fact that there is a higher hazard, 
that should be determined and, upon determination of that fact, it 
would stand to reason if that hazard is not as high as it might seem, 
there would be every reason why the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, if that is the body to do it, should make a restudy and reevalua- 
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tion of the entire proposition, because it can mean so much in the cost 
of either a partie) or complete mobilization that we might make. 

I hope when those studies are completed we may have at least some 
summarized report on it and a statement as to what the result has 
been. 

That is all, 


RELIEVING CARRIERS OF LOSS FROM DANGEROUS MATERIALS 


Mr. Manon. Before we recess for lunch, in connection with the 
matter of the transportation cost of ammunition, which was raised by 
Mr. Scrivner and which this committee has been concerned about, I 
wonder if it would be worth while to consider entering into a bond 
with the transportation people to make them whole in the event of 
disaster which might result from the handling of ammunition and 
then let them carry the ammunition, if they use reasonable care, on a 
lower basis. 

Has that matter ever been considered? 

Colonel GoopLry. That has been considered. It is under consid- 
eration at the present time. 

Mr. Manon. Will you make an ample statement at this point with 
respect to that matter, not repeating what you have already placed 
in the record? 

Colonel GoopLry. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record:) 

The possibility of obtaining reduced rates in return for relieving carriers of 
liability has been considered in the Office of the Chief of Transportation in the 
past. At one time tentative efforts were made by the rail carriers to obtain 
indemnity for all loss arising from disasters caused by dangerous articles shipped 
by the military. It is not practical, nor is it considered desirable, for the Govern- 
ment to take over liability for loss and damage to carrier properties and for prop- 
erty damage and personal injury to third parties. In the case of explosives, while 
loss of the freight itself is one of the rate-making factors, there are greater potential 
risks, and, although a formal request for a released-value reduction has not been 
made, the impression has been informally received that such a proposition would 
not be entertained by the carriers. Since the Department of the Army feels that 
explosives rates are too high even with full valuation, it is believed there would be 
considerable risk of prejudicing that position by asking for minor reductions in the 
order of an insurance premium, in return for released valuation. 

Mr. Srxgs. Mr. Scrivner, had you completed your questions on the 
400-series projects? 

Mr. Scrivner. I think I have no further questions. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Mr. Srxes. If there are no further questions on the 400 series at 
this time, General Heileman, will you discuss now the items, educa- 
tional training, in the 500-series projects, which represent two items: 
Education and Training and Operation of the Transportation School, 
for which you are requesting $4,430,000 for the fiscal year 1952. 

I would like for you to give us a breakdown and tell us something 
about each major item and explain the difference in money require- 
ments for fiscal 1952 as compared with fiscal 1951; and also tell us 
what the school picture is and the obligation in regard to fiscal 1951 
appropriations for the two items in series 500. 
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General Hetteman. We have two requirements for education and 
training: Training in installations other than the transportation 
center, the transportation center being Fort Eustis, and the other 
places being at ports. 

The bulk of the training is at the transportation school, the trans. 
porte center, which includes the training both of individuals anq 
of units. 

The present population of the training center is approximately 
12,000, including troops. j 

The training at the four ports is of a lesser magnitude. 

The money required is for training, additional supplies to provide 
training, and maintenance in training. For example, at Fort Eustis 
we use such equipment as tugboats, floating cranes, landing barges, 
handling equipment and all other types of equipment that could be 
used at the ports. 

On the actual fiscal position I will refer that to Mr. Mindell. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Minpe.u. The April cumulative obligation, $1,420,367. 

Mr. Taser. And for April itself? 

Mr. Mrnpe.t. April itself, $69,477. 

Mr. Srxes. And the end of the year picture? 

Mr. MINpDELL. We expect to shheste about $1,800,000 of this. 

Mr. Sixes. You have about $200,000 more than you need? 

Mr. Taper. It would be about $200,000 on this one item. 

(Notre.—The following statement was submitted later:) 

A subsequent analysis of this project indicates that all of the funds estimated 
will be used. 

What is your personnel? 

Mr. Minpetu. The strength, 68 at the end of April. 

Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH. Sixty-eight? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you consider your request for $2.6 million for 1952 
is a realistic one? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Sixes. You think you will require all of that money? 

General HerLemMan. Yes. 


OPERATION OF TRANSPORTATION SCHOOL 


Mr. Sixes. Very well, will you proceed with the next project, 
General? 

General Herteman. Are there any questions on the operation of 
the transportation school? That concludes the statement on 500- 
series projects. 

Mr. Stxes. You have completed our statement on the 565 project? 

General HerLeman. Yes. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. May we have the obligations on project 565? 
Mr. Minpe.u. Cumulative obligations through April, $847,029. 
Mr. Sixes. And the April obligations? 
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Mr. MinDELL. $160,554. 

Mr. Srxxes. And the year-end picture, which you anticipate. 

Mr. MrnpDELL. We expect to obligate $1,300,000 of this. 

Mr. Srxes. A quarter million dollars left. How does it happen you 
did not require as much as you anticipated? 

Mr. Mrnpetu. The build-up of the transportation school has been 
larger in that last half of the year. A number of projects that we 
expected to accomplish during this half of the year will be carried over 
into fiscal year 1952. 


ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL 


Mr. Srxes. Who attends the transportation school? 

General Herteman. The Transportation Corps units; the Trans- 
portation Corps individual enlisted men, the Transportation Corps 
officers, and naval officers. , 

Mr. Srxes. All of the personnel. 

General HEILEMAN. All of the personnel. 

Mr. Stxes. And some in addition from other services? 

General Herneman. And some from the Navy. 

Mr. Stxes. At what point in the soldier’s career does he enter the 
transportation school? 

Colonel Ststny. The individual soldier goes to the transportation 
replacement center. 

Mr. Sixes. What training does he get there? 

Colonel Sister. He goes there for his basic training, and takes about 
14 weeks of training in the replacement training center at Fort Eustis. 

Mr. Stxes. And how many people go through the transportation 
school? 

Colonel Ststey. The school? 

Mr. Srxgs. Yes. 

Colonel Sistey. It varies in numbers, according to the require- 
ments. 

Mr. Stxes. How many were there in fiscal 1951, and how many 
will go through in 1952? 

General HerLeMAN. You realize there is a difference between the 
transportation school and the transportation center? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. 

Colonel Stsuey. In 1951 we had a total of 9,551 military personnel 
go through the transportation school and the replacement training 
center; and in 1952 we expect the load to be 11,344, military personnel. 


TYPE AND LENGTH OF TRAINING PROVIDED 


Mr. Stxes. How long a period are they in the transportation school? 

Colonel Ststey. The courses vary anywhere from 14 weeks to 
13 months, according to the type of training the individual is to get. 

Mr. Stxes. What are the prerequisites for them to go to the school? 

Colonel Ststey. Some of the officers receive their general back- 
ground; some of the officers and enlisted men receive specialist train- 
ing, according to the class they are in at the school. 

Mr. Sikes. How frequently do you require a man to have a re- 
fresher course at the transportation school? 


84328—51—pt. 2 48 
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General Herteman. We have two requirements for education and 
training: Training in installations other than the transportation 
center, the transportation center being Fort Eustis, and the other 
places being at ports. 

The bulk of the training is at the transportation school, the trans- 
peg center, which includes the training both of individuals and 
of units. 

The present population of the training center is approximately 
12,000, including troops. 

The training at the four ports is of a lesser magnitude. 

The money required is for training, additional supplies to provide 
training, and maintenance in training. For example, at Fort Eustis 
we use such equipment as tugboats, floating cranes, landing barges, 
handling equipment and all other types of equipment that could be 
used at the ports. 

On the actual fiscal position I will refer that to Mr. Mindell. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Minve.u. The April cumulative obligation, $1,420,367. 

Mr. Taser. And for April itself? 

Mr. Minpe vt. April itself, $69,477. 

Mr. Sixes. And the end of the year picture? 

Mr. MInDELL. We expect to obligate about $1,800,000 of this. 

Mr. Stxes. You have about $200,000 more than you need? 

Mr. Taser. It would be about $200,000 on this one item. 

(Notre.—The following statement was submitted later:) 

A subsequent analysis of this project indicates that all of the funds estimated 
will be used, 

What is your personnel? 

Mr. Mrnpett. The strength, 68 at the end of April. 

Mr. WiGGLEeswortTH. Sixty-eight? 

Mr. MINnDELL. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you consider your request for $2.6 million for 1952 
is a realistic one? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Sixes. You think you will require all of that money? 

General HerLemMan. Yes. 


OPERATION OF TRANSPORTATION SCHOOL 


Mr. Sixes. Very well, will you proceed with the next project, 
General? 

General Herteman. Are there any questions on the operation of 
the transportation school? That concludes the statement on 500- 
series projects. 

Mr. Stxes. You have completed our statement on the 565 project? 

General Herteman. Yes. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. May we have the obligations on project 565? 
Mr. Minpeutu. Cumulative obligations through April, $847,029. 
Mr. Sixes. And the April obligations? 
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Mr. MINDELL. $160,554. 

Mr. Srxes. And the year-end picture, which you anticipate. 

Mr. MInpDELL. We expect to obligate $1,300,000 of this. 

Mr. Sixes. A quarter million dollars left. How does it happen you 
did not require as much as you anticipated? 

Mr. Mrxpe.u. The build-up of the transportation school has been 
larger in that last half of the year. A number of projects that we 
expected to accomplish during this half of the year will be carried. over 
into fiscal year 1952. 


ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL 


Mr. Srxes. Who attends the transportation school? 

General Hriteman. The Transportation Corps units; the Trans- 
portation Corps individual enlisted men, the ‘Transportation Corps 
officers, and naval officers. 

Mr. Srxes. All of the personnel. 

General Hrerteman. All of the personnel. 

Mr. Stxes. And some in addition from other services? 

General Herteman. And some from the Navy. 

Mr. Stxes. At what point in the soldier’s career does he enter the 
transportation school? 

Colonel Sistey. The individual soldier goes to the transportation 
replacement center. 

Mr. Sixes. What training does he get there? 

Colonel Sistey. He goes there for his basic training, and takes about 
14 weeks of training in the replacement training center at Fort Eustis. 

Mr. Stxes. And how many people go through the transportation 
school? . 

Colonel Stntey. The school? 

Mr. Srxgs. Yes. 

Colonel S1stey. It varies in numbers, according to the require- 
ments. 

Mr. Sixes. How many were there in fiscal 1951, and how many 
will go through in 1952? 

General HerLeMaAn. You realize there is a difference between the 
transportation school and the transportation center? 

Mr. Sixzs. Yes. 

Colonel Srstey. In 1951 we had a total of 9,551 military personnel 
go through the transportation school and the replacement training 
center; and in 1952 we expect the load to be 11,344, military personnel. 


TYPE AND LENGTH OF TRAINING PROVIDED 


Mr. Sixes. How long a period are they in the transportation school? 

Colonel Srtstey. The courses vary anywhere from 14 weeks to 
13 months, according to the type of training the individual is to get. 

Mr. Srxes. What are the prerequisites for them to go to the school? 

Colonel Stntey. Some of the officers receive their general back- 
ground; some of the officers and enlisted men receive specialist train- 
ing, according to the class they are in at the school. 

Mr. Stxes. How frequently do you require a man to have a re- 
fresher course at the transportation school? 
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Colonel Ststey. The officers receiving training at the transpor- 
tation school do so somewhat according to their length of service. 
They go to the basic school and take such training, and come back 
later for their advanced schooling. The enlisted man receives the 
M. O. S. training and is assigned to a unit. He dves not return to the 
school unless he comes to get further training as a specialist. An 
officer may have two or three tours at the transportation school during 
the progress of his career. 

My. Manon. The average enlisted man goes to the transportation 
school for about how long? You mentioned the officers. 

Colonel Sistey. The enlisted man, when he comes to the replace- 
ment training center, receives 6 weeks’ basic training; then he receives 
8 weeks in M. O. 5S. training and is ready for further assignment. But 
if he is going to get further training in some specialty he will come 
back for a specified further length of time. 

Mr. Manon. Where is the center? 

Colonel Sistey. The center is at Fort Eustis. 

Mr. Manon. And the school is where? 

Colonel Srptey. The school is part of the center at Fort Eustis, 
and the replacement training center is part of the transportation 
school at Fort Eustis. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you maintained the school at Fort 
Eustis? . 

Colonel Buntine. It was started in 1946. 


PROPORTION OF CORPS BENEFITING FROM SCHOOL 


Mr. Manon. If you go to a port of embarkation—San Francisco, 
New York, Seattle, or some such place—where you find this trans- 
portation set-up under some commanding general, how many of 
those people who engage in this work, who are in uniform, probably 
had the benefits of the school? How many people in the Transporta- 
tion Corps go to this school; what percentage? 

Colonel Buntine. We hope at some time during the officer’s 
career to get him through at at one course of training. An enlisted 
man has to go through basic and MOS training. 

Mr. Manon. He gets it at the same school as a basic proposition? 

Colonel Buntina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Before he gets out into the regular activity? 

Colonel Bunting. Yes, sir. 

General Herteman. If I may make a point there, the most of the 
Regular Army personnel of the Transportation Corps have been 
through the school. What happens to the Transportation Corps in 
every war is that it grows rapidly from industrial people who do not 
have the time to go through the school and get the training, and 
presently we have brought back Reserve officers, many of whom have 
not been through the school. 

Mr. Manon. It may be that there are railroaders who have had a 
few years’ experience. 

General HerLemMan. That is right, and they do not need it. Many 
of the officers you would pick up at the port of New York have been 
through the school—practically all of the Regular Army—but you 
would find specialists from civilian life who have not been to the 
school and who do not have to go there. 
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Mr. River. These are all Army men; there are no civilians trained 
at these schools; are there? 
General Herteman. No. These are the military group. 


DETAIL OF BUDGET INCREASE 


We OOF 


Mr. Wicciesworts. For education and training, $2.6 million 
compares with $2 million this year and $841,000 in fiscal 1950. How 
does that break down? 

Colonel Buntina. The additional personnel are due to the Korean 
“ war to a great extent. 

s : Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What does this $600,000 increase represent? 
t Colonel Buntinea. It represents in part crews on Liberty ships we 
e have had to take out of the dead fleet to train: DUKW companies, 
DUKW officers, stevedore companies and stevedore officers. We have 
to crew these ships with civilians. 
Mr. Wiaeieswortu. Then the whole increase of $600,000 is for 
personnel? 
, j Colonel Bunting. Not the whole increase. 
n ’ Mr. WieeLeswortu. For what is it? It looks to me as if you 
1 only have a $100,000 increase for personnel. 
t Colonel Buntina. No, sir. That is not entirely personnel. Only 
a part of this is for personnel. It also includes the increase in equip- 
ment which we have had to provide for the additional load in troops; 
it covers the increase in the printing of our textbooks for students at 
the school. 


~ 


TRAINING OF TROOPS 


- ‘ Mr. Wicc.Leswortn. Is this first item for the school? 
f Mr. Minpetu. Nearly all of it is at the transportation center. 
y Colonel BuntinG. No, sir; it is not for the school. 
- Mr. WiaeLesworts. For what is the increase? 
Colonel Buntinc. Mainly for training troops. 
s / Mr. Wiceiteswortu. Where—in the field, at the school, or where? 
1 Colonel Bunting. The troops are in the school at Fort Eustis. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Where is this item? 

Colonel Buntine. That is at Fort Eustis. We have what is known 
as a unit training center, and most of that money is spent in the unit 
training center and not at the school. 

Mr. WieGLeswortnH. For what? 

Colonel Buntine. For the necessary land ships. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. I know. But is there a breakdown here of 
this $600,000 increase? 


CONTRACT PRINTING 


Veer K e YW 


General Reeper. It is on pages 554 and 555, On page 554 you will 
find they have provided for contract printing of the extension course 
that formerly has been printed for nothing. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. It formerly has been printed for nothing? 
| & General Rreeper. Yes. 

Mr. WiccGLeswortu. Why do we have to pay for that now? 

Colonel Buntina. They were printed at the Second Army printing 
plant, and the Second Army printing plant was overloaded at the end 
of this year so we were advised they could take no more of our work; 
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that they would have to establish a new Army printing plant. How- 
ever, the printing board disallowed the new Army printing plant and 
told us to use civilian contractual services. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Wieeieswortu. There is $120,000 here for personnel increase 
and $160,000 for printing that you did not have to pay for before. 
That makes $280,000. Then you have a couple hundred thousand in 
here for other contractual services that you did not have before. 
Why is that going up? 

Mr. Minpetu. That is primarily for the operation and maintenance 
of training vessels. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. You have had that before; have you not? 

Mr. Minvetu. No, sir. We only put them on in the latter part of 
this year. 

Mr. WiaGiesworta. Well, you spent $331,000 two years ago. 

Mr. Mrnpe.u. That is correct. But these are additional; these 
are Liberty-type vessels. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many additional ships? 

Mr. Minpetu. Four 

Mr. WieGLeswortsu. Giving a total of how many? 

Mr. Minpetu. There are 46 altogether. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. That compares with 42? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. Does that represent a 25-percent increase in 
cost? 

Mr. MrinpeE.t. It is the type of vessel. The other vessels are a 
small type of harbor craft, whereas these are Liberty ships. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. You are going to add four ships at $50,000 
apiece; is that it? 

Mr. Mrnpe.u. Approximately. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. For what—for repairs and maintenance? 

Mr. MInDELL. For fuel, maintenance 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. All you have is “Other contractual services’ 
here. I am not clear what those are. 

Mr. MINDELL. It is the operation, the fuel cost, and the contractual 
maintenance costs. 

Mr. Wice.eswortu. That is what you call the training center; is it? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeieswortuH. And the other item applies to the school? 

Mr. Mrinpe tt. Right, sir. 


CURRENT EMPLOYMENT AT SCHOOL AND CENTER 


Mr. WigciteswortH. How many people do you have on the rolls 
in the training-center item? 

Mr. Minpe.i. We have 68, and 271 at the schools. 

Mr. WiaGcieswortH. That leaves you about 34 vacancies. And 
under project 565, the school item, you have how many? 

Mr. Mrinpetu. We have 271. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. On the rolls now? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaateswortH. You only asked for 217; that is all you have 
set up for 1951. 
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TRANSFER WITHIN APPROPRIATION 


Colonel Buntine. That is entirely due to bringing out at the last 
minute these Liberty ships. We did not know we would have to bring 
pea out until about a month and half ago—after this budget was 
made. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. That is another case of swapping within the 
appropriation? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Well, these projects do not mean much if you 
are going to swap the funds around just as soon as you get them. 

Mr. Minpett. Nearly all expenses out of these two projects occur 
at the same installation and the expenses are closely related. We 
have attempted to separate the school expense from the balance of 
training expenses at the transportation center, and in the increased 
expenses we have found it very difficult to do so because the functions 
overlap. 

PLACEMENT OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. How much effort do you make to place round pegs 
in round holes? I mean by that how hard do you try to get men into 
the Transportation Corps who already have a fairly good background 
of transportation experience? 

General Hrerteman. All possible effort. We keep a list of Reserve 
officers 

Mr. Scrivner. I was thinking primarily right now of enlisted men. 
For instance, going into the service now are some young men who have 
experience in the field of steam and Diesel locomotives. How hard do 
you try to get them so that you won’t have so much wasted effort, 
because they are already trained? 

General Herteman. We do this, Mr. Scrivner: We have made ar- 
rangements with the company for which the man works to give him a 


statement signed by his employer that he is a specialist along a certain 
line. 


Mr. Scrivner. Suppose you had a case where possibly the young 
men have entered school and have had to quit work, so that they are 
not in the employ of a railroad. Then where would they be? If they 
quit to go to school, would you go back to their former employer? 

General Herteman. No. I was speaking of people who are drafted 
and who come into the service from an mg ees | company. For them 


we depend on the classification that is handled through the inter- 
viewers who take those young men in. The boards know and the 
classification people know very well the kind of people in which the 
Transportation 7, in is interested. 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not always work. 

General HerLeman. No, sir; it does not always work. We do 
check what happens to our transportation people after the enlisted 
men go overseas and follow up with the transportation officer to 
assure to the maximum extent that those men are not taken out of 
transportation and assigned to infantry or artillery. 


RELATION OF INCREASED TRAINING TO ARMY SIZE 


Mr. Taser. The thing that strikes me most forcibly about these 
projects is this: in project 561 you are asking for a $600,000 increase. 
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You have had $2 million this year. You are going to be $200,000 
short of wearing it out. You are asking in project 565 an increase of 
$388,000, and on your expenditures I would think you would be quite 
considerably below wearing out your $1,440,000. 

Your big build-up in the Army has been in this year rather than next 
year, and you presently have practically the number of men in the 
Army that are anticipated to be there next year. How you can justify 
a larger appropriation for your education and training with a lessening 
of activity as a result of a stabilized rather than an expanding Army 
is rather difficult for me to follow. I do not know what you have to 
say about that, but that is the way the thing appeals to me. 

General HerLeman. May I take up one or two of those points? 

Mr. Taser. That is why I am throwing it at you. 

General Hereman. There is a rotation policy, which means that 
personnel overseas, in Korea specifically, who have been over there for 
a specified period of time will be returned to this country. The men 
who go over to take their places will have to be trained. The men 
coming into the Army are not trained, and they will be the replace- 
ments for those people in Korea who have been trained. So that 
you have an additional need for training. 

The state of the Army, personnel-wise, cannot be carried down to 
the state of the individual Transportation Corps people. We are 
short of Transportation Corps units in Korea. In the Army in general, 
the troop basis numerically for the entire Army may remain the same, 
but there will be a continuing demand for training replacements going 
to overseas areas. 

As to how much money will be left over from 1951, how much is it 
anticipated we will obligate in 1951 against 565 or 561 or both? 

Mr. Taser. I think he has already answered that to Mr. Sikes. 
Have you not? 

Mr. Mine t. Yes, sir. If I may add to the general’s statement, 
the activity of the Army is not stabilized this year. The peak strength 
is not being reached until the latter part of this year. The personnel 
coming into the Army are going through basic training first, and we 
will not get them for specialist training until next year. 

To give you an example, we expect to train 9, 555 individuals in the 
transportation school in 1951; we expect to train 11,344 in 1952. In 
our units—and they usually go to the units after their individual 
training and are trained as units—we expect to have 10,745 for training 
in 1951 compared to 19,252 in fiscal 1952. So our training activity 
will actually increase in 1952. It will not be stabilized. 

General Reever. If I may add to that, you remember we started 
with a Regular Army of 630,000 authorized strength but were under 
strength by some 30,000 or 40,000. In the beginning we did not have 
time to school-train men at all. We called Reserves who had already 
had training, against their will, some of them, to get them in, and we 
have not been able to put into the schools in 1951 the people who 
should have gone to school. Consequently, we will not have used up 
the money in 1951. 

In 1952, with a greater stabilization we, will have more people going 
through schools and will have the tail end of all the 1951 people now 
in basic training going into schools. 

It is also our purpose in the use of schools to rectify something which 
happened in World War II, if it is possible to do so. The Army 
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Ground Force, as it was called then, had a plan for activating a divi- 
sion. It was not too bad, but it had some weak points in that a con- 
siderable number of enlisted men in the new division should have gone 
to school and should have gone to school at the time the division was 
activated; yet when we brought all those men in at once and those 
men should go to school, they could not be spared because they were 
the best men and were needed right then to help set up this new outfit. 

Consequently, we are hoping in time of peace, even though it is a 
precarious peace, to put more men through school than are immed- 
iately required so that if we do have to activate divisions we will be 
able to transfer some school-trained people to them immediately and 
not put them under the handicap which obtained during the last war. 

Mr. Taser. I do not know that I have anything more. 

Mr. Sixes. General Heileman, the committee wishes to express 
appreciation to you and the members of your staff for your presenta- 
tion. We are always glad to have you with us. 

General Hememan. Thank you, sir. 


Fripay, JUNE 22, 1951. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. E. F. BULLENE, CHIEF CHEMICAL OFFICER 

LT. COL. JOHN J. HAYES, COMPTROLLER OF THE CHEMICAL CORPS 

LT. COL. CLAUDE J. MERRILL, DEPUTY TO ASSISTANT CHIEF CHEM- 
ICAL OFFICER FOR MATERIEL 





Funds available for obligation 


| Re 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
| 





{ 
| | 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
Appropriation or estimate | $35, 000, 000 $120, 253,000 | $122, 560, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Emergency fund, Office of Secretary of } 
Defense,’’ pursuant to Public Law 843______......__-----.-- prea 8, 597, 638 
Transferred to— | | 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force,’’ pursuant to 5 | | 
RV” dri ieee caters —6, 400 |__- 
“Finance service, Army,’’ pay of the Army, pursuant to } 
Public Law 583.__..____ arene re Sg iny oped —400, 000 |... 22-22. } 
“Retired pay, Department of Defense,’’ pursuant to | 
Public Law 583. |} —2,000,000 | 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate....______- | 32, 593, 600 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- | | 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) | —1,808, 720 
Obligations incurred | 30, 784, 880 128, 850, 638 | 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Engineer service, Army” a 1, 435, 894 | 151, 052 
“Signal service of the Army” . 3, 877 | 
“Transportation service, Army’’.__- 
“Contingencies of the Army’’__.____.__.-___.. , 
“Quartermaster service, Army,’’ regular supplies of the 
Army f a : 3 ; 
Comparative transfer to— | | 
Po RONEOG, DUN es ace aenecuueeee —931, 716 | 
‘‘Quartermaster service, Army’’: | 
Regular supplies of the Army-_.-___---- ae eT eS aaenewe 
Clothing and equipage ; —702 | 








Total direct obligations 31, 293,938 | 128, 638, 907 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS & | 








Reimbursements for services performed ate e ie 823, 198 | 996, 095 | 1, 180, 600 
Payments received from non-Federal sources sci aii | 362, 450 | 402, 800 | 422, 300 





Total reimbursable obligations__--.._.......-..------- 1, 185, 648 1, 398, 895 1, 602, 900 
Total obligations 





| 32,479,586 | 130,037,802 | 124, 162, 900 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Industrial mobilization and procurement planning 
. Procurement and manufacture 

. Maintenance and operation of facilities 

. Maintenance and supply of matériel) 

. Education and training 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Industrial mobilization and procurement planning 
Procurement and manufacture 

. Maintenance and operation of facilities 

. Maintenance and supply of matériel 

. Research and development 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 








702, 343 
366, 770 
56, 192 
35, 835 








1, 185, 648 








1, 398, 895 





"32,479, 586 


130,037, 802 


124, 162, 900 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


| 
1951 estimate | 


1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions___.................----- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 


Average number of all employees. _-.._..-..........-...----.- 
Deduct average number paid from project order funds 


Average number of employees paid from 01 Personal 
services 


Personal service obligations: 
EEE 
Part-time and temporary positions.....................-.- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Deduct: 
Charges for quarters and subsistence 
Amount financed from project orders charged to object 
classes 08 and 09_ 


Net personal service obligations 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


EEE CS. SN ee ee ae 
Trave 

Transportation of things 

Bente and wiiiity pervices.......<................ et walt 
Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services. .........-..........-... 
Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 

a TELE ORE ee oe ea a eee | 
Travel 
a Nn oh een tumnekonnasan 
Rents and utility services................-..- énitintetndin 
ek en . SE ae 
LOE SCN es acta catcunchbGbasincthonpunmsoen 

Total reimbursable obligations 


I ee ee samunee 





5, 209 
15 








4,777 
776 





4, 001 | 





$15, 988, 807 
80, 443 
68, 516 
553, 859 


$26, 511, 933 
79, 400 





16, 691, 625 
165, 807 
2, 171, 405 


27, 271, 333 
213, 395 
4, 669, 563 


277, 413 
3, 941, 598 





14, 354, 413 


22, 388, 375 


27, 667, 195 











1, 185, 648 


15, 000 
1, 113, 945 


1,308,895 | 





 & 800 

45, 000 
15, 000 

1, 336, 475 








32, 479, 586 





130, 037, 802 i 


124, 162, 900 
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Mr. Sixes. General Bullene, the committee is glad to: have you be- 
fore us to discuss the requirements for the Army Chemical Service. 

Before you begin your statement, let me express my personal con- 
gratulations to you on being made Chief Chemical Officer, a promotion 
which certainly is deserved. 

We will be glad to have your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General ButLenn. Gentlemen, I have the duty and privilege of 
presenting the Chemical Cor ps bud et for the fiscal year 1952. When 
the term “Chemical Corps’”’ or “ate warfare” is used, usually 
only such weapons as gas, smoke, and flame are brought to mind. 
However, since World War II, biological warfare and radiological war- 
fare, as you know, have been added to our responsibilities. This 
consolidation of fields seems altogether proper as they have many 
things in common. For example, the mask is the main item of indi- 
vidual protection against all three types of agents, and all three types 
of agents must be considered in the design of the mask. Decontamina- 
tion of personnel, equipment, and ground areas covered by toxico- 
logical agents is another problem common to all three fields. I only 
mention this to emphasize at the beginning that we are requesting 
funds to support several broad fields of military preparedness. These 
weapons taken together are sometimes called CBR. 


POTENTIALITIES OF CHEMICAL WARFARE 


This budget we are requesting is approximately one-half of 1 percent 
of the total Army budget. However, we in the Chemical Corps in no 
way feel we are only one-half of 1 percent of the military potential of 
this country for two reasons. First, I think it is well to remember that 
in World War I, when gas warfare was used by both sides, the admis- 
sion of casualties from the American Expeditionary Force to hospitals, 
both those who died and recovered, were 224,089; 70,552 were from 
German gas or 31.4 percent of these casualties were from that one 
weapon. The remaining 68.6 percent were from all other weapons. 

Gas was not dropped from aircraft by either side during that war. 
Only 10 percent of the total German artillery shells fired were gas- 
filled and Germany never had more than 6,000 special gas troops in 
action at one time. When those small percentages of gas munitions 
and personnel are compared with the large percentage of casualties 
they inflicted, I believe the effectiveness of chemical warfare is well 
established. Secondly, the American chemical-petroleum industry 
on which we lean for know-how and war production is, dollars-and- 
cents-wise, the greatest heavy industry in the country today. When 
the effectiveness of our weapons is considered, coupled with the tremen- 
dous capacity of the largest industry in the greatest industrial country 
in the world, I believe it is not presumptuous to say the Chemical 
Corps’ potential for the defense of our country is considerable. In the 
present action Korea the effectiveness of napalm, one of our agents, 
against Soviet armor has been so well publicized that I do not believe 
that proof of its effectiveness needs any further words from me. 
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THE FISCAL YEAR 1952 ESTIMATE 


The Chemical Corps budget requested for fiscal year 1952 amounts 
to $122,560,000, which is $6 million less than the total 1951 appro- 
priation to the corps. This reduction in no sense means that we are 
ready to support a world war in which chemical, biological, and radio- 
logical warfare are to be used, nor is it sufficient if operations continue 
in Korea for another year; rather it is an intense effort to keep our 
requests in step with those of the entire Department of Defense, and, 
in turn, with those of the whole civilian economy at this time. 


CHEMICAL CORPS MISSION 


The mission of the Chemical Corps is threefold: Research and de- 
velopment; procurement, manufacture, and supply; and education 
and training. For simplification, I shall explain our requirements 
for funds missionwise. You will notice that the procurement, manu- 
facture, and supply part of the budget we are requesting, which is 
the industrial effort of our corps, comprises the lion’s share. We 
believe this is necessary at this time as the research and development 
part of our mission was supported moneywise prior to fiscal year 1951 
to a greater extent than the other parts of our mission. Now we 
believe that within our means it is time to procure, expand the base 
for procurement, and build up supplies to a far greater extent in order 
that we may approach a position closer to being ready to retaliate 
with items we have already developed. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Later in these hearings, General Maris, the Deputy Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G4, for Research and Development, will present the Army’s 
entire requirement for research and development funds. I shall, 
therefore, not discuss it further today other than to remind you that 
we are stressing short-term rather than long-term research projects 
because of the international situation. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


The relatively small amount of the request for education and 
training in this budget in no way indicates its importance. In this 
field we are dealing primarily with students, both officers and non- 
commissioned personnel, recruits, and instructors, whose greatest 
expenses are borne in the appropriation ‘Pay of the Army.” The 
justification for enlarged facilities required for carrying out this part 
of our mission will be contained in the justification for the appropria- 
tion ‘‘Military construction, Army”’ when forwarded to the Congress, 

The activity under this training portion of our mission which 
requires the bulk of our request is the Chemical Corps School, presently 
located at the Army Chemical Center, Md., but which is scheduled 
to be transferred to Fort McClellan, Ala., in August 1951. Approxi- 
mately $736,000 of a total of $906,000 in the project is for this school. 
This represents an increase of approximately $67,000 for the Chemical 
Corps School over the fiscal year 1951. Required expansion of the 
activities of the school is the reason for this increase in fund 
requirements. 
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During this past school year of 1950-51, this school has conducted 
38 officer classes with a total of 1,772 students, and 11 enlisted men 
classes with a total of 701 students, which gives a grand total of 2,473 
students for the year. 

At the time the fiscal year 1952 estimates were prepared it was 
estimated that 22 separate courses organized into 55 classes in the 
field of chemical warfare, biological warfare, and radiological defense 
would be conducted at the Chemical Corps School. It was further 
estimated that this program would involve a total load of approxi- 
mately 3,000 students during fiscal year 1952. This represents a 21 
percent increase over fiscal year 1951. Recent information from the 
Office, Chief, Army Field Forces—the agency charged with general 
supervision over training in the Army—indicates that the load will be 
substantially increased over that originally planned for fiscal year 1952. 

One hundred and ten thousand dollars is for the operation of the 
headquarters of the Chemical Corps Class II activity that will super- 
vise and manage all Chemical Corps training at Fort McClellan, Ala.— 
the Army Chemical Training Center. This activity is charged with 
the general supervision of the Chemical Corps School, the Chemical 
Replacement Training Center, and all Chemical Corps units stationed 
at Fort McClellan. 

The balance of approximately $60,000 under this project is for the 
miscellaneous training requirements at other Chemical Corps Class II 
installations and for the operation of the Chemical Corps historical 
activity as directed by the Department of the Army. 


PROCUREMENT, MANUFACTURE, AND SUPPLY 


I now invite your attention to the chart before you regarding pro- 
curement, manufacturing, and supply activities. 

The requirements for procurement of supplies, munitions, and 
equipment amount to $63,037,000 or 69 percent of the total for these 
activities. These requirements have been computed to provide the 
levels established by the Secretary of Defense in order to keep all 
plans within balance. I shall not go into details of the items to be 
procured as they are listed in the estimates. Less than 5 percent of 
the estimate is for administration of this program. However, when 
it is considered that the Chemical Corps will also receive procurement 
funds from other agencies and services, probably about four times the 
Chemical Corps estimates for the Army, the administrative costs are 
less than 1 percent. 

Our industrial mobilization estimate for fiscal year 1952 is $8,- 
263,000—approximately 9 percent of the total required for the pro- 
curement, manufacture, and supply mission. This is 17 percent less 
than the amount appropriated in fiscal year 1951 because the current 
procurement program is closely allied to this function and permits 
us to effect savings. With these funds we will maintain six district 
planning offices to keep active the Munitions Board allocation pro- 
gram and to keep industry and small business acquainted with our 
expectations of them in the event of mobilization. These funds also 
support a reserve of stand-by plants in three arsenals, three depots— 
clothing renovating plants—and six plants in industry; they also 
provide for procurement of selected items of reserve equipment and 
industry preparedness measures and studies required to keep produc- 
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tion technology current with research and development. Complete 
details are included in the mimeograph sheets before you. 

The maintenance and supply of matériel throughout the depot 
oe, which includes $370 million of stocks, is for all branches of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force and is a vital part of our over-all 
program. The estimates include funds for administration, inspec- 
tion, and care and preservation of items which must be kept in good 
condition for issue to troops. 

In support of the above programs at installations which represent an 
investment of over $250 million in facilities, this Corps is apportioning 
maintenance and operation funds which amount to only 2 percent of 
the value of these facilities, which we believe is a conservative amount. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that CBR weapons are, generally 
speaking, antipersonnel weapons. Whether all or only part of them 
as now in Korea will be needed or used remains to be seen. Most 
certainly we cannot be unprepared in these fields if global war is 
started. The budget we request in preparation for this effort puts the 
emphasis on procurement of the materials necessary for the Chemical 
Corps to carry out its assigned missions. This is a budget which has 
been painstakingly prepared, analyzed, and trimmed. Since we 
perform research and development and procure agents, munitions, and 
items of equipment in the CBR field across the board for the use of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, we believe the potential of this field justi- 
fies the magnitude of our budget request for the fiscal year 1952. 


SCHEDULE OF OBLIGATIONS AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 
(The following data were submitted for the record:) 


Chemical Corps—Statement of obligations and civilian strength as of Apr. 80, 1951 





Fiscal year 1951 Obligations, Civilian em- 


Project No. ainetinns ws Apr. 1 through never 5 Pog 
Apr. 30, 1951 alee 
of Apr. 30, 1951 1951 





$4, 211, 403 $935, 056 
48, 381, 946 3, 611, 332 
6, 083, 033 801, 975 
781, 127 
51, 415 

1, 649, 403 


85, 600, 786 7, 830, 308 














1 Includes 88 approved projects. 

2 Includes 627 approved projects. 

3 Includes 321 approved projects. 

4 Includes approved project personnel totaling 1,036. 


Mr. Srxes. That is a very interesting statement, General Bullene. 


IMPORTANCE OF CHEMICAL SERVICE 


As the country well knows, we are spending many, many billions 
of dollars in military defense measures. The amount you are request- 
ing for the chemical service is a very small percentage, indeed. Frankly, 
I have long felt that we may be underestimating the importance of the 
chemical service. Historically we in this country have made prepara- 
tions for defense, on the basis of the experience we gained in the war 





17, 615 
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just ended. Although we are spending many billions of dollars, the 
greater part of it in preparation for aerial warfare, I think it is entirely 
possible—even probable—that war, when it comes, is going te be 
fought in some new field. Every war brings new weapons and we 
may be caught “with our pants down” by virtue of not being ready 
to fight on a global scale in some new plane of warfare. That new type 
of warfare quite logically, if it comes, could be in this field. 

Now, I wish you would go off the record and tell this committee just 
what the score is, as far as our ability goes, to meet warfare in the 
fields of chemical warfare if it were thrust upon us. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION OF 1952 BUDGET BELOW 1951 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Sixes. I note that the funds which you are requesting for 
fiscal 1952 have been reduced, and the personnel requirements have 
been reduced. So far as I recall, you are the first chief of a military 
service who has come to this committee this year asking for less money 
for fiscal year 1952 than you had in fiscal 1951. 

I would like to ask you whether this is the result of economies in 
operation, or whether it is an arbitrary cutback. 

General Butuene. It is not arbitrary, sir. We feel that the 
Department of the Army Budget Advisory Committee and the Bureau 
of the Budget were very fair in our hearings. There bave been certain 
fields that we needed funds for last year where we do not need them 
this year, to keep the same pace and the same curve. For example, 
we completed the renovation or going over of our reserve machine 
tools in stock. That project was completed. 

In various ways we have arrived at a level where we believe that 
we are on the same upward curve as we were last year, but without 
requesting more money. 


RESULTS FROM EXPEDITING PRODUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. This year you have $79 million to expedite production in 
chemical warfare. What do you anticipate will be the significant 
i of that, and when do you anticipate that there will be major 
results? 

If you want your answer off the record, so indicate. 

Oslonel Merri. If I may, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. How long will it be before you anticipate results from 
this expenditure? 

Colonel Merritu. We have already initiated part of this work, 
and we would expect that the full value of this 1952 estimate would be 
available to us sometime in the first half of the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNDS FROM OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Wiaecteswortn. I have just one general question, as to your 
statement that the Chemical Corps will receive procurement funds 
from other agencies and services, probably about four times its own 
estimates. What are those funds? 
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General BuLLENE. That is from the Air Force and the Navy, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. They will require four times the procurement 
of the Army? 

General ButieNnr. Dollarwise; yes, sir. 

General Reever. They will ask the Chemical Corps to procure for 
them. This year the Chemical Corps has had $161 million from Air 
Force money with which to buy and $10.3 million Navy money, as 
compared with $73.7 million of its own. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any other general questions before we recess 
until tomorrow morning? 

Can you be back here in the morning? 

General BuLLENE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. Thank you, gentlemen. 

General Buttene. Thank you, sir. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 
Mr. Manon. The committee will please come to order. 
General Bullene, we are glad to have you and the members of your 
staff back this morning. We regret the necessity of a session on 
Saturday, particularly since we know you need to be on other work 
you would like to develop, but we are behind schedule in completing 
the hearings, so we will at this time continue with the testimony. 
Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, I believe we had finished with the over- 
all statement and were ready to take up the individual projects. 


23, 1951. 


SuMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS BY Ossect CLASSIFICATION AND 
PROJECTS 


First, we will insert pages 1454, 1455, and 1456 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





Actual, 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1950 


fiscal year 
1951 


Estimate, 


Object class fiscal year 
1952 





Total number of permanent positions. - 5, 154 9, 394 9, 185 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.._......._.....---- 15 15 15 





Average number of all employees. - - -- 4, 728 


~ 7, 689 
Deduct average number paid from project order funds- ------- 776 


1, 581 


8, 654 
1, 345 





Average number of employees paid from 01 Personal 
services 3, 952 
$16, 543, 760 

Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 165, 807 
Deduct amount financed from project orders charged to object 


6, 108 


$27, 056, 383 
213, 395 


7, 309 


$31, 692, 281 
277, 413 





classes 08 and 09 


Net 01 Personal services (civilian) 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
py Be, ee eee a eee ear eee ie 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


2, 171, 405 


4, 669, 503 


3, 941, 598 





14, 206, 548 
513, 197 
247, 603 
172, 813 


22, 173, 425 
694, 874 
259, 029 
333, 198 

31, 000 

13, 284, 215 

54, 667 


36, 942, 499 
0 


27, 473, 270 
930, 150 


319, 000 
465, 000 











128, 638, 907 
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Summary of direct obligations by projects 





Actual | Estimate, | Estimate, 
Purpose of project | fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
| 1950 1 1952 





| j 
Procurement and production | $9, 500, 497 seo, 142, 045 $71, 300, 000 





Industrial mobilization and procurement planning..__| 3, 839, 398 10, 009, 5388 | 8, 263, 000 








Procurement and manufacture | 5,661,099 | 70, 132, 507 63, 037, 000 


Maintenance of structures and operation of facilities_._____ 3, 924, 929 7, 412, 895 10, 494, 000 





Maintenance and operation of facilities | 3,924,929 | 7, 412,895 | a 10, 494, 000 








Operation (including maintenance and repair of chattels) ..| 5, 071, 258 | 17, 308, 967 | aa 15, 006, 0 000 





Maintenance and supply of matériel 5, 071, 258 | 17,308, 967 | _i, 096, 000 








Education and training 435,515 | 800, 000 | 906, 000 


Education and training : 435, 515 lS 800, 000 | 906, 000 


Research and Development 12, 361, 739 22,975,000 | 24, 764, 000 














Research and Development 12, 361, 739 | 22, 975, 000 | 24, 764, 000 











Total direct obligations..........-...-- a es | 31, 203, 938 |128, 638,907 | 122, 560, 000 


i 





General Bullene, we are ready to take up the 100 series of projects, 
beginning with Project 110 for Industrial Mobilization and Procure- 
ment Planning, and 120, Procurement and Manufacture, represent- 
ing the major part of the funds requested for fiscal 1952, the two 
projects representing a total request of $71,300,000. 

I would like for you at this time to discuss both projects, giving me 
the obligation picture for the fiscal year 1951, and telling us some- 
thing of the program you plan for fiscal 1952, with a statement on 
the necessity for the funds you are requesting. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION AND PROCUREMENT PLANNING 


General Buutuene. The first project in the 100 series is No. 110, 
for “Industrial mobilization and procurement planning,’ and covers 
the cost of carrying out the Chemical Corps’ share of the four Muni- 
tions Board catagories of “Industrial mobilization and procurement 
planning,”’ plus what is anticipated in the cataloging and standardi- 
zation programs. 

You will notice that we are asking for $1.7 million less this year 
than what was appropriated during fiscal year 1951. This in the 
main is due to the reduction in the amount requested for industrial 
preparedness measures. However the reduction in the cost of In- 
dustry Preparedness Measures is partially offset by an increase in 
funds requested for the acquisition of Machine Tools and Production 
equipment. 

The summary of the material covering this project is contained on 
pages 1459 and 1460, and the detailed supporting material by Muni- 
tions Board categories will be found on pages 1461 and 1462. I can 
give you a quick breakdown if you wish. 

Mr. Srxgs. If you will, please. 
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STAND-BY PLANTS 


General Bu.uene. In the category of “Standby plants,” during 
1951 we had $1,542,434. For next year we are asking $935,840, or a 
saving of $737,444 in that particular category. While it is a saving, 
it is occasioned really by a transfer from this project to project 310; 
“wi of the stand-by plants are now active sey as you of course 

ow. 

MACHINE TOOLS AND PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Now in the machine tool category, for 1951 we requested $1,745,659, 
and for next year we are asking $5,021,000; in other words there is an 
increased request of $3,275,341 in that particular category. 


INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


In the category of industry preparedness measures last year we re- 
ceived $5,018,940, and this year we are requesting only $425,000, a 
saving of $4,593,940. 

That is the aggregate of the items that comes out to the $1,700,000 
saving. And the reason is that we bore down on the industrial pre- 
paredness program during the last year to where we have made most 
of the surveys required at this time and therefore the funds are not 
required. 


PLANNING WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


In category IV, “Planning within the Department of Defense,’ 
last year we received $1,021,293, and this year we are requesting 
$1,320,000, so that in that particular case we are asking $298,707 more, 


CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION 


Now in “Cataloging and standardization,’ lumped together, we 
are asking for $561,160—an increase of only $10,798. We have more 
items and therefore it will be slightly more expensive. 

For the Army areas for which in 1951 we have utilized $130,850, 
this year we are requesting no funds, so that for project 110 as a whole, 
as I indicated, we will have a net saving of $1,746,538. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Will you give us the obligation picture for 1951. How 
much of the $10,000,000, plus, requested for last year has been obli- 
gated to this time. 

Colonel Hayes. As of April 30, obligations in the 110 project were 
$4,211,403. 

Mr. Sixes. What were the April obligations? 

Colonel Hayes. I would like, Mr. Chairman, if I may, to give you 
the obligations as of the 20th of June, which we have brought with us 
this year. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

Colonel Hayes. As of June 20, obligations $6,454,232, which will 
leave us an unobligated balance as of June 20 of about $3.5 million. 
There are four or five items, especially large items, yet to be obligated 
in the area of industrial preparedness. 
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Mr. Sixes. For the $3.5 million. 
Colonel Hayes. Yes, sir. 





luring ff Mr. Srxes. Do you anticipate you will not have any carry-over of 
, ora f funds, and that you will use the $10,000,000. 

aving, FF Colonel Hayes. Y es, sir. 

C310; F 

—- 6fl CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sikes. Now give us the Civilian personnel figure for fiscal 1951 
_ and compare that with the anticipated picture for 1952. 

5,659, i Colonel Hayes. As of April 30 in this project there were 792 
18 an | civilians employed, world-wide. The request for 1952 is for 548 
positions. 

Mr. Stxes. What will be done with the additional people who are 
now on the payroll and whom you are not requesting for 1952. 
Will they be transferred to other billets within the Chemical Service? 

Colonel Hayes. Yes, sir. Because of activation of the stand-by 
arsenals, arsenals that were in a stand-by condition up to this year, we 
have found it more appropriate to finance certain of the personnel who 


were- [| 
00, a 


aaa 








r — were formerly carried for the maintenance of stand-by plants under 
oe the operating program under project 310, so in effect, transfer these 
—* people to 310, as you will note when we reach that project. 

PROCUREMENT AND MANUFACTURE 

Mr. Sixes. Will you now take up project 120, General Bullene? 
nse,’ ) General Buttene. The funds for this project, as you gentlemen 
esting : know, are requested in the amount of $63,037,000. These funds 
more. / will provide for procurement and manufacture of Chemical Corps 

' supplies required to equip an active army and to provide for a 

_ mobilization base capable of rapid expansion. 

i Funds requested for fiscal year 1952 are $7.1 million less than 
r, we | those appropriated for 1951. This is due to a leveling off of require- 
more ments for funds for procurement and manufac ture of Chemical Corps 

» items and deferring the financing into fiscal year 1953 of some quan- 
0,850; | tities to meet mobilization reserve requirements. 


vhole, | The summary material on this project is contained on pages 1465 
> and 1466. 
ie Mr. Sixes. I believe you discussed this project to some extent 
' yesterday. 

General BULLENE. Yes, sir. 


How 

-obli- | OBLIGATIONS 

were Mr. Sixes. Will you give us the obligations to the present; obliga- 

tions for the month of April, and the picture you anticipate for the 

_ year end, for fiscal vear 1951. 

e vou ; Colonel Hayes. As of April 30, $48,381,946. As of June 30, 
: Mr. Stxes. And for April. 
Colonel Hayes. April obligations, $3,611,332. 

h will Mr. Srkes. Do you anticipate a carry-over at the end of the year? 

illion. Colonel Hayes. No, sir. 

gated 


84328—51—pt. 2-49 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. What is the civilian personnel picture for 1951 and 1952? 

Colonel Hayes. With respect to this project, the regularly budgeted 
people in this project were 512 as of April 30. 

Mr. Sixes. And at the end of fiscal 1952 what do you anticipate? 

Colonel Hayes. Our request for fiscal year 1952 is for 608. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have further comment on this series, General 


Bullene. 


General BuLLENE. Not unless there are some questions. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Manon. General, how much money was made available to the 
Chemical Service during World War II? I realize you cannot readily 
answer that, but supply it for the record. 

General BuLLENE. We will be glad to do that. The net amount 
was $1,688,298,932. 

Mr. Mauon. And of the money appropriated to the Chemical 
Service during World War II approximately how much money was 
spent—and some of the funds were expended at the conclusion of 
hostilities? 

General BuLLene. Yes, sir. The amount expended Mr. Chairman, 
was $1,696,982,726. 


EXPENDITURES FOR TYPES OF WARFARE 


Mr. Manon. How much of the money appropriated and expended 
during World War Il—and I would consider World War II as begin- 
ning in fiscal 1941—had to do with expenditures in connection with 
poison gas warfare, and the type of warfare which we actually did not 
wage. Of course we felt we had to be in readiness to engage in that 
type of warfare if it became necessary by way of retaliation, but we 
did not, although we were in position to do so. 

General BuLLene. I will be glad to supply those figures. 

Mr. Manon. I want to contrast those expenditures for the poison- 
gas type of warfare with other types of warfare and with expenditures 
that were made and appropriations that were made in connection 
with the type of thing that was actually done in promoting defense. 

General BuLLENE. | will be glad to have that information looked 
up and sent up to vou. 

Mr. Manon. Just submit it to us with your statement. 

(The data requested follows:) 

It has been determined that the Chemical Corps expended $508,700,000 for 
poison gas warfare during the war years, 1941-45. 


GAS MASK PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. In looking at page 1468 of the justifications, I notice 
you propose to purchase a number of gas masks. 

General BULLENE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Who computed those figures? 

General BuLLENE. That was computed by Colonel Merrill. 

Colonel Merritt. We computed them. 
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Mr. Manon. It did seem odd they had to be down to the very last 
gas mask. I would have thought it would have been rounded off, 
and I would be interested in the method used in making the compu- 
tation. 

Colonel Merrity. The computation reflects the calculation based 
on the tables of allowance, and the policy of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in arriving at this procurement figure; and also based on the mainte- 
nance factors for expenditure. 

Mr. Manon. You did the mathematical calculation of the figure as 
indicated? 

Colonel Merrit... Yes, after deducting assets and balancing it out 
it comes to this figure. Actually this figure is approximately 20,000 
less than the most recent calculation due to changes in assets since that 
calculation was made. 

Mr. Manon. During fiscal 1951, the current fiscal year, you re- 
quested funds for the procurement of how many gas masks? 

Colonel Merrity. The total quantity for the fiscal year 1951, was 
approximately 50 percent greater. 

Mr. Manon. Are the gas masks provided in the current fiscal year 
the same type, or identical with the ones requested for fiscal 1952? 
Colonel Merritu. Yes; only minor changes. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE OTHER THAN GAS 


Mr. Manon. There is an opinion among people who are not students 
of military programs that chemical warfare means gas warfare; they 
do not understand the ramifications of chemical warfare. What 
percentage of the funds in this budget, totaling the sum of $123,000,000 
have to do with, more or less, the type of warfare which was car- 
ried on during World War II? 

(Off record discussion). 


LIFE OF GAS MASKS 


Mr. Ritey. How long can you keep these masks in storage and 
still consider them effective? 

General BuLLENE. What is the present figure on that, Colonel 
Merrill? 

Colonel Merritu. The life of a mask in storage, not hermetically 
sealed, is about 8 years. If they are kept in an airtight package the 
life is considerably longer. 

Mr. Srxes. How much longer? 

Colonel Mrerrity. We do not have definite figures on that, but we 
estimate 15 or 20 years. 

Mr. Sixes. Total? 

Colonel Merri. Total. 

Colonel Hayes. I might say, Mr. Sikes, from my experience with 
the men who went overseas in World War II, the first troops who 
went to England, we found that some of the boys arrived at the staging 
area with gas masks of the very early years that were still in the old tin 
cans; and had to be opened with a can opener. Those masks were in 
remarkably good condition; they were made during the early days, and 
had come out of the warehouse. We opened some of them as a matter 
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of curiosity to see their condition, and they were found to be in remark- 
ably good condition. They had been packaged in nitrogen atmosphere 
in the containers. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the current practice? 

General BuLLenv. No; that was the standard practice years ago, 
20 or so years ago—before the war in Korea. It costs a great deal 
of money, but it will keep them. It is quite an expensive way to 
package them. However, if it is felt they are not going to be used 
for a long while, of course in the end you do have a gas mask. 

Mr. Manon. How are they packaged now? . 

General ButLene. They are wrapped in heavy Kraft paper and 
sealed in metal cans, six cans to a wooden box. 

Mr. Manon. Do you get a reasonable degree of preservation? 

General BULLENE. Yes, sir. 


UNIT COST OF PACKAGING MASKS 


Mr. Ritey. Can you give us an estimate of the unit cost of pack- 
aging? 

General BuLLeNr. The way we pack them today? 

Mr. Ritey. No; to preserve longest possible usefulness. 

Colonel Merritt. The unit cost of packaging the mask the way 
we do it today is about 40 cents, including materials and labor. For 
longest possible preservation, the cost would be considerably more 
and is not deemed practical. 

Mr. Ritey. How long can you keep chemical gas and use it 
effectively? 

(Off-record discussion.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF GAS MASKS 


Mr. Scrivner. General, I am glad Mr. Riley raised the question 
about the life of gas masks, because the average person, those who 
have been in service, remembers some of the older masks, and recalls 
that they did not always keep too well. They would be suitable for 
training, going through the gas-mask drills. What has been the 
development and improvements that have now made it possible to 
have these masks and still have them in usable condition for a longer 
period of time? 

General BuLLENE. They are made of a different material, to begin 
with. The old masks were of a rubberized fabric, as you may recall. 
The present ones are molded latex rubber, formed to fit the face; and 
the formulation of the rubber has much to do with it, as you know. 


JUSTIFICATION OF NUMBER OF MASKS 


M. ScrivNer. Now, even so, even with those that are still in a 
usable condition for much longer than the average layman would 
imagine, the number of protective masks seems to be a rather large 
number; and that raises the question of how you can justify that 
quantity in 1952? 

General BuLtLenr. These figures are based on the standard com- 
putation that is required. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you have been given some mathe- 
matical formula from some higher echelon upon which you are not 
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permitted to exercise any independent judgment; you are given the 
orders, and that is it, and you procure it? 

General Butuenr. That is true, as far as the computation is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long does it take to manufacture gas masks 
once your productive machinery is established? 

(Duscission off the record). 


GAS WARFARE POTENTIAL 


Mr. Scrivner. Merely because there was no gas warfare in World 
War II, of course that does not give us any assurance there won’t be 
in world war III. Is it logical to reason that the fact we had our 
various war gases plus a determination to use them the minute gases 
were used against us is probably one of the best defenses against gas 
warfare, because that is probably the reason it was not used? 

General BuULLENE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the fear of effective retaliation? 

General BULLENE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that, as of today, in the position we are with 
the developments of World War II and the subsequent years, taking 
on, as we have, what to a lot of people is unspeakable savagery yet 
don’t protest napalm—TI do not know why they say that, but they 
do—and having developed a supply of the various agents, the means 
to use them, and a present determination not to delay at all if gas 
warfare is brought against us, might it not also be a rather effective 
deterrent to the use of it at this time? 

General BuLuEeNe. I believe it would. I believe the analogy with 
the A-bomb is probs ably a very good one. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is theoretical as of now. 

General BULLENE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. While the gas warfare of World Wars I and II is 
a positive fact? 

General BULLENE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think there is any question but what 
Germany knew pretty well what we had and our potential for using it. 

General BuLLENE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And I think, too, probably Germene knew if she 
engaged in-any activity like that she would get back far more than 
she ever sent. 

General BULLENE, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, at least the way it appears to me is that our 
gas-warfare potential was probably the best defense we had against 
enemy gas warfare. 

General BULLENE. Yes, sir. I agree with you. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, even though the potential enemy whom we 
picture now is a different enemy than we had in World War I, 
I would assume, if that enemy knew and felt as Germany did, the 
same result might apply. So that, for the real, honest-to-goodness 
defense of this Nation, it is imperative thet we do continue our 
development of supplies and advanced training and use of these 
various items of chemical warfare? 

General BuLLENE. I am very strongly of that opinion, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner, it occurs to me, as it has to everyone, 
I presume, there has been a lot of argument throughout the years as 
to whether or not the preparation for war actually prevents war or 
generates war. History clearly shows—— 

Mr. Scrivner. That certainly is not true, as I view it, in chemical 
warfare. 

Mr. Manon. Preparation for war in chemical warfare has demon- 
strably prevented warfare in the sense of gas warfare. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is my idea. Anybody you talk to who has 
run up against mustard gas once has no desire to run up against it a 
second time. 

Mr. Manon. That would be true of gunfire or other things. 

Mr. Scrivner. No. Gunfire is entirely different. You do not 
have any desire to do it, but you go against that with less hesitancy 
than you do against gas, particularly mustard gas. That is a psy- 
chological thing, because to the average person a burn is one of the 
worst injuries he can have. At any rate, as far as chemical warfare 
is concerned, I do not believe that theory holds, Mr. Chairman. As 
I view it, the preparedness to use chemical agents in war is probably 
one of the best defenses we have against it. 

Mr. Manon. Probably the only real defense we have against it. 

Mr. Scrivner. No; it is not really defense. Maybe I should not 
have said “defense”; it is the greatest deterrent to a chemical war. 
And I am quite sure that Congress as a whole and a good portion of the 
American public would endorse a firm, fixed, and unwaverable de- 
termination to use these agents if and when it becomes necessary. 

Is it the policy of the chemical warfare agencies to be ready? 

General BULLENE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And firmly determined, if needed, to use it in what- 
ever agent, strength, or dosage that is necessary? 

General Butuene. If so directed by proper authority. 


TOTAL CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, your manpower picture looks a little strange; 
and I am quite sure, from some of the places I have been and some of 
the things I have seen, that you surely must have more people working 
in this activity than this report indicates. Have you not? . 

General BuLLENE. These are permanent, regularly budgeted em- 
plovees. 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean in your installations you have more. 

Colonel Hayss. Yes, sir. 

General BuLtenr. We have project-order employees who do not 
show in that number. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus others? 

Colonel Hayes. We have a number of personnel working in our 
installations who are actually paid from Air Force and Navy appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the feeling I had. 

Colonel Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, you do procure these various chemical-war- 
fare agents for the Navy? 

Colonel Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And for the Army? 
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Colonel Hayes. And the Air Force. 
Mr. Scrivner. I meant the Air Force. Because, while we say 
“chemical warfare,’ that includes your phosphorus bombs, napalm, 
= all that, of which the Navy ad Air Force use a great many, plus 
others. 

Colonel Hayes. Also incendiary bombs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; incendiary bombs that the average person 
does not normally connect with chemical warfare. 

Colonel Havers. That is right. 

General Bututenr. And smoke, for example. The Navy uses a 
great deal of it. 


NAVY AND AIR FORCE TRANSFERS OF FUNDS AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. In 1951, what was your transfer of Navy funds? 

Colonel Hayzs. $10,837,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. And Air Force? 

Colonel Haygs. $161,815,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, in some instances, the Air Force 
was a bigger user than the Army itself? 

Colonel Hayes. Yes, sir. 

General BuLttensr. And probably always will be. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, for the manpower included in those two items, 
the number of employees will be reflected primarily in the Navy and 
Air Force presentations? 

Colonel Hayes. Yes, sir. Our own personnel are shown in these 
sheets. The project order personnel are indicated in the latter part 
of each project where they apply. ‘That is shown on pages 1475 and 
1476. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be the item down at the bottom of the 
page in 1950 where you are speaking of permanent positions? 

Colonel Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those include the employees engaged in the Navy 
and Air Force procurement program? 

Colonel Hayes. That figure covers chemical corps approved pro- 
ject personnel only. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF. FACILITIES 


Mr. Stxes. Now I would like to take up the remainder of the 
projects that are before us, ““Maintenance and operation of facilities,” 
in which you are asking for $10,494,000; “Operation, including main- 
tenance and repair of chattels,” $15,096,000; and “Education and 
training,’ for which you' estimate a requirement of $906,000. 

I would like you to take each of those projects and tell us what it 
includes; explain the difference between the request for funds for 
fiscal 1952 and the request for fiscal 1951; give the obligation picture 
for fiscal 1951 to date, the picture for the month of April, and the 
anticipated year-end picture, and give a comparison of the civilian 
personnel at present and for the end of fiscal 1952. 

General BULLENE. Yes, sir. 

Project 310 covers maintenance and operation of facilities. The 
funds under this project cover the costs involved in the operation, 
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maintenance, and repair of our active industrial plants, and research 
facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. Government-owned? 

General Buutuene. Yes, sir. Although the request for fiscal year 
1952 appears to be approximately $3,100,000 greater than the funds 
appropriated for fiscal year 1951, $823,544 of this amount is due to a 
shift in the funding of 226 personnel from project 110, as indicated 
on page 1480. That, I believe, was brought to your attention as a 
switch from stand-by to active plants. The balance is due to the 
additional requirements for pay of personnel ‘on a full-year basis and 
funds to support the operation and maintenance of utility plants and 
systems at expanded manufacturing and research installations. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Colonel Hayes. As of April 30, the obligations in project 310 were 
$6,083,033. As of June 20, the obligations were $7,196,436. All the 
remainder of the unobligated funds will be obligated by June 30. 
The April rate of obligation was $801,975. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


The total number of civilian personnel world-wide paid out of this 
project was 1,542 as of April 30. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you anticipate it will be at the end of fiscal 
1952? 

Colonel Hayes. At the end of fiscal 1952, 1,890, of whom 226 are 
a mere shift from project 110 and not an increased number. 


MAINTENANCE AND SUPPLY OF MATERIEL 


General BuLLENE. Project 410 covers maintenance and supply of 
matériel. Funds under this project cover the cost of operation of 
the depot supply system of the Chemical Corps. In addition, this 
project provides funds for maintenance and repair of Chemical Corps 
items required for support of the augmented Armed Forces. 

The funds requested for fiscal 1952 are $2.2 million less than those 
provided for fiscal 1951. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Colonel Hayws. As of April 30, the obligations were $11,054,442. 
The monthly rate in April was $781,127. The total obligations as 
of June 20 were $15,203,552. The remaining balance of this appro- 
priation will be obligated by June 30. 


PERSONNEL 


The personnel as of April 30 paid from project 410 funds were 
1,817. The total number requested for 1952 is 1,966. 


EpucaTION AND TRAINING 


General BuLLeNr. Under the 500 series, we have just project 510. 
This project covers the cost of operation and maintenance of Chemi- 
cal Corps training facilities and related training for which the Chem- 
ical Corps is responsible. 
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Mr. Srxzs. Tell us something about the work that is included in 
that training program, showing at what stage a man enters into 
training in the chemical service itself, and, in addition, something of 
your advanced training both for enlisted men and officer personnel. 

General BuLLENE. Yes, sir. Would you like to have me give the 
break-down first? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes; give the break-down. 

General Buttenn. The funds are for the headquarters of the 
Army Chemical Training Center and the Chemical Corps school, 
which is scheduled to be transferred from the present location to 
Fort McClellan early in fiscal 1952. 

The funds requested for 1952 exceed those provided for fiscal 1951 
by $106,000. This is due to the expansion of the school and training 
activities. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Colonel Hayes. As of April 30, the obligations under this project 
were $510,303. The April rate of obligation was $51,415. The 
cumulative obligations to June 20 were $595,650. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


As of April 30, paid from project 510, there were 202 civilian em- 


ployees. The budget request for 1952 is 200. 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


General BuLienn. Our largest expenditure is for our school. 
Last year in officer classes we had 38 classes with a total of 1,772 
students. Those are divided up into some of our own officers in the 
basic and advanced courses, which are longer courses to train Chemical 
Corps officers themselves, and short special courses to train officers of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force in defense and in orientation in these 
subjects. 

For the enlisted men, last year we had 11 courses with 701 enlisted 
men. For 1952 we expect to have 40 courses with 1,803 enlisted. 


LOCATION OF SCHOOL 


As to those that are now at Fort McClellan where the Chemical 
Corps Replacement Training Center is located, those men are to be 
trained as replacements for units now in being. We have several in 
Korea and have had for some time. 

Mr. S1xes. Have you phased out the school at Edgewood? 

Colonel Hayes. It will be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And all of your school activities will be at Fort 
McClellan? 

General BULLENE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. As of what date? 

General BuLLeNgE. August 15. The reason for that is it was too 
crowded at the Army Chemical Center, and we have no more room. 
We will have, as buildings become available, and expect to do all of 
our training at Fort McClellan rather than at the Army Chemical 
Center where some has been done in the past. 
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Also, due to lack of space, we have activated certain of the service 
type units at all of our arsenals where, in some instances, like the 
type of depot company and general service company, has come pretty 
good training for such units in that they could work on matériel, but 
which, generally speaking, was inefficient as ZI labor due to the fact 
that a considerable amount of time is required for training. And 
since it is charged to the depot operations, it is not desirable to have 
them there. In addition, it means duplication of training aids for a 
few companies scattered around. We believe it will be very much 
more efficient to have all of our units at one command that goes into 
the soldier’s end of our program. 

I believe that pretty well covers our training activity. 


SELECTION OF RECRUITS FOR CHEMICAL CORPS 


Mr. Sixes. How are the men selected for service in the Chemical 
Corps? 

General ButLene. As to a great many of them, we get some of 
these specialists because they have degrees in chemistry and chemical 
engineering. 

Mr. Srtxes. What about the recruits? 

General BuLLeNr. They are recruits, actually. Under the present 
policy, it is very difficult to make anything else of them. But we get 
and have need for the regular run of men that any other unit has. We 
have to have cooks, among other things. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Let’s consider a man who has a college education that is 
particularly useful in your work: What opportunity does he have for 
advancement? 

General Buuuiene. If he belongs to the specialist group, at the mo- 
ment he has none. He is put on technical work, however, and cannot 
be put on any other kind of work. And we are using a great many of 
them. They seem to be very happy about it. Some of them have 
the highest Ph. D. degrees, and they are working at various places in 
research installations. 

Mr. Sikes. You are now speaking of enlisted men? 

General BuLLeNr. Yes; working with officers and civilians. 

Mr. Srxgs. Is not that a waste of trained manpower? 

General ButLteNnr. That is no waste. We are getting the best out 
of them. It is pretty hard on the men. 

Mr. Sixes. What I am getting at is this: is not he capable of filling 
a higher slot? 

General BuLLENE. Yes, sir; he is. 

Mr. Sixes. And there is no provision whereby he can do that? 

General Decker. Cannot you send him to the special officers 
candidate school? 

General BuLLENE. Oh, ves. 

General Decker. I think that is what Mr. Sikes is after. 

Mr. Sixes. It seems to me there is need to study a change in policy. 
I certainly do not think it is apropos to put a man who has a college 
degree or a graduate degree in this specialized field to doing the same 
job as a boy just off the farm who did not finish high school. 
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General BuLLENr. They are not put in the same category. 

Mr. Sixes. But the pay check is the same. 

General BuLLENE. Yes, sir; the pay check is the same. 

Mr. Sixes. And certainly that man who has had college training 
and has gone to the expense and time to get that training is capable 
of doing a job for which I think his talents should be utilized with 
compensation and promotion to him. 

General BuLLEeNE. Yes, sir. We are utilizing them, but certainly 
the pay check does not reflect it. 

Mr. Srkes. Have you people given any thought to trying to find 
a more realistic utilization of highly qualified people? 

General BuLLeNng. I would rather General Decker would answer 
that. 

General Decker. I think what Mr. Sikes has reference to is what 
opportunities do your men have in the Chemical Corps for advancing 
themselves into the officer grade. 

General BuLLENrE. They have the same opportunity as anyone else. 
When I spoke of the specialists, they are governed and taken out of the 
manpower stream, and the classifications that apply to them do not 
apply to anyone else. In other words, you cannot make that man 
a cook; you cannot make him anything else. He must work in the 
specialty for which he is trained. He is an enlisted man, but you 
cannot put him in a unit unless it happens to be a unit such as a 
field laboratory. You can put him in there all right, and then he 
will advance the same as any other man if it is a technical position. 
The only trouble is we do not have many units like that; we have 
many more men than units. So we use them in our laboratories 
where they work with civilians with like education and training. 
While their pay checks are not very delightful, their morale is very 
high, because they are doing technical work with competent people. 

Mr. Stxes. You may say they have the same opportunity to ad- 
vance as everyone else. But you are also saying, in substance, that 
if he is an enlisted man he does not have much chance of ever being 
anything but an enlisted man. The percentage of enlisted men who 
become officers islow. You get officers primarily from the Academies 
and from the ROTC units. 

General BuLLENE. What I meant by that, sir, is that he has the 
same chance as a man in Ordnance or in the Signal Corps, or a man in 
any other technical service. You see, a technical specialist, Mr. Sikes, 
is different from the average run of enlisted men. Because of his 
technical training we are not allowed to do anything else with him 
except use him on a technical specialty, but there is no doubt that his 
competency is such that he could be an officer. 


INCREASE IN ENLISTED MEN’S CLASSES 


Mr. Scrivner. While you were discussing what you are going to 
do down at McClellan in this training program, I understood you 
to savy that you are going to increase the number of enlisted men’s 
classes from 11 to 40 to train 1,800 enlisted men. You trained 751 
with 11 classes. Now you only propose to go up to 1,800 with 40 
classes. That does not seem quite the proper proportion. I might 
have misunderstood the figure, but that is the way I put it down. 
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General Buttenr. That is the way it is phased in, sir. We re- 
ceived our directive from Headquarters of the Army Field Forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you could take care of, under the conditions 
which you had at the Chemical Center, and accommodate 751 students 
in 11 classes it seems to me that when you are going to have a special 
school set up at McClellan that you ought to be able to take care of 
more than 1,800 enlisted men in 40 classes; either that, or you ought 
to take care of 1,800 men with fewer classes which would, of course, 
cut down the number of instructors and other things. 


MOVING OF SCHOOL 


General BuLLens. The reason for moving down there is mostly 
to get room, not just in classroom. I did not bring any criteria on 
that because that comes under the construction budget, but this 
school was built during World War I, and it was slightly added to 
in World War II. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say “this school’’ you are talking about 
McClellan? 

General BuLLeNr. No, sir; the Army Chemical Center, Maryland. 
At that time there was only chemical warfare to instruct in, one 
subject, and now there are three, and we have classes for all of them. 

Furthermore, prior to World War II there was very little use made 
by the Ordnance Department of Gunpowder Neck, which is the area 
which these schools use for demonstration purposes, and so forth. 
Now it is almost under 24-hour bombardment and test-firing by 
Ordnance from Aberdeen as well as ourselves. The school was thus 
deteriorating due to its location at the Army Chemical Center, and 
we wanted to get it some place where we could get it outside and 
have more room. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was not raising any question about the soundness 
of judgment in transferring the school, although there could be many 
advantages right there adjacent to the chemical center. 

General Bu.tiene. | think Colonel Hayes has some figures on that. 


TYPES OF CLASSES 


Lieutenant Colonel Hays. One point with respect to these classes 
is that they are set up to train the number of enlisted men that the 
Army Field Forces desire trained in specific specialities. That deter- 
mines the number of classes that are required to be held in order to 
take the men at the time they become available. The classes are 
of a number of different types, such as: 

Chemical staff specialists, chemical defense enlisted specialists, 
chemical laboratory technicians, chemical storage specialists, gas 
mask repairmen, steam generator operators, decontaminating equip- 
ment operators, and impregnating equipment operators. 

Now, the number of men who have to be trained in those specialties 
varies in each class, so that the size of the classes are not equal, and a 
comparison with the number of classes and types of classes held in 
1951 is not exact. 

OFFICERS’ CLASSES 


Mr. Scrivner. Are you going to have any officers’ classes down 
there? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Hayes. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. There was not any mention made of it by General 
Bullene. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hayrs. No, sir; we were discussing before the 
enlisted men’s classes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean when General Bullene was talking all he 
mentioned at McClellan was the 40 enlisted men’s classes. Are you 
going to have officers’ classes there, too? 

General BULLENE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many? 

General BuLLENE. We are going to have 55. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that will care for how many students? 
General BuLLENE. A total of 2,656 students. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Referring to page 1493, while we are on this, what 
are your other contractual services? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hayes. In this project, principally it is to 
contract for the preparation of manuals and textbooks, training aids, 
and items of that type. 

Mr. Scrivner. Largely printing? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hayes. It is not the cost of printing itself; no. 

General BuLLENE. In addition it is for repairs to projectors, and all 
of that type of items. 

Mr. Scrivner. | thought that was done by private contract rather 
than in the service itself. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hayes. That is usually commercial-type 
equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of couse, I assume that in this type of training 
most of the supplies and materials you use are largely expendable. 
In other words, every time vou have any demonstration or anything 
like that the material is gone. 

General BULLENE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that their components are destroyed? 

General BULLENE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that it is a constantly recurring item. 

General BULLENE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, if you are going to increase your load 
from 2,500 students to somewhere in the neighborhood of 4,400 
students, that is practically doubling it. However, you are going 
to do it on about the same amount of, or less supplies and materials. 
Does that mean you built up a backlog in 1951, and that you have 
some to carry over, or what does that mean? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hayes. In essence it means that this amount 
will be adequate for the purchases, or requirements for purchases, for 
the school during fiscal year 1952. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. What are your civilians in this program, and what 
do they do? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hayes. The civilian employees consist of educa- 
tional-type personnel, programing, planning and a great number of 
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clerical and administrative personnel in connection with the operation 
of the school itself, the processing of the students. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all I have on 510. 

Mr. Sixes. General Bullene, let me go off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. General Bullene, the committee would like to express 
our thanks to you and the members of your staff for your presentation. 
You have been very helpful to us. 

General Buttene. Thank you, sir. I want to thank the members 
of the committee for the very nice reception our corps got here. We 
were very well treated. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General. 
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General Decker. Mr. Chairman, the presentation scheduled to be 
heard this morning is research and development. This is a combina- 
tion of the projects from each of the seven technical services appropria- 
tions and is being handled by Maj. Gen. Ward H. Maris, Director of 
Research and Development of the G—4 Division of the General Staff. 
I believe General Maris has a general statement to make, followin 
which witnesses will present the details of the various technica 
service appropriations for this purpose. 

General Maris will be the first witness. 

Mr. Sixes. General Maris, this is the first time, I believe, that the 
committee has taken up all of the research and development items at 
one hearing. I think we are going to find it an improvement over the 
system of considering research and development in each department, 
as we have done previously. I think by having the entire picture 
before us at one time, we can get a much better idea of the work you 
and your people are doing. 

We are glad to have you with us. I suggest you proceed with your 
statement. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Maris. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the ultimate success of our Army in any war of the immediate future 
will be determined largely by its ability to achieve the qualitative 
superiority in weapons which will be necessary to overcome the 
numerical superiority of a potential enemy. The truth of this state- 
ment is being borne out, on a relatively small scale, by the experience 
of United Nations forces against the Communist armies in Korea, 
which outnumber our forces to a considerable extent. 

The optimum effort toward the accomplishment of this objective 
on the vastly broader scale that will be required to insure success of 
our arms should we become involved in a global war, is the mission 
of the Army’s fiscal year 1952 research and development program. 
We have made significant and encouraging strides in this direction 
in 1951. In accordance with strategic guidance, we intend to con- 
tinue this progress at a greatly accelerated rate in 1952. To do this 
we will need the financial support we are now asking. 

Our 1952 research and development program is a carefully con- 
sidered, well integrated plan, designed, as previously stated by 
General Decker, to provide (1) the increased entry of ideas into the 
production of improved prototype end items, (2) a highly accelerated 
effort to meet the demands of the threatening world situations, and 
(3) a more stable and complete research and development program. 

We plan to improve greatly our present weapons systems and 
equipment on a short-term basis, while pressing the longer term new 
and more technically advanced systems as fast as money and the state 
of the art will permit. 
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This program was developed to meet specific objectives established 
by the Army. under key policies of the National Security Council, 
strategic guidance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, scientific and technical 
guidance of the Research and Development Board and of our many 
scientific consultants and advisers, requirements from the using arms 
and services set forth in the Army Equipment Development Guide, 
and new requirements stemming from the dictates of operational action 
in Korea. 

I will ask Colonel Willis to present a statement at this time to 
explain research and development management procedures and to 
show you some of the major accomplishments of research and develop- 
ment activities since the close of World War II. 


MANAGEMENT OF PROGRAM 


Colonel Wiiuis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is the purpose of this presentation to discuss the manner in which 
user requirements and research and development activities are 
coordinated in the development of new items of military equipment, 
and the extent to which the results of the research and development 
program since World War II are becoming available for expedited 
production of improved equipment. 

In normal times, the orderly course of events outlined on this chart 
(No. 1) is followed in the development of an item of new equipment 
from the origination of the requirement or idea until the item is 
placed in production. 

Requirements arise from various military user sources, principally 
from Army Field Forces whose requirements for equipment are 
stated in this Army Equipment Development Guide approved i 
December 1950. Recently, Far East Command has also been - 
source of several requirements. Ideas may come also from the 
individual soldier or citizen. Such ideas are evaluated for us by 
the National Inventors Council, a volunteer group headed by Dr. 
Charles F. Kettering working under the Department of Commerce. 
Hundreds of such ideas are evaluated for every one which is finally 
adopted. One example was the metallic mine detector adapted from 
an idea for a submarine detector submitted in 1941 by a citizen 
of Florida. 

When a requirement has been established, military characteristics 
are prepared Ib the user, and submitted to Research and Develop- 


ment Division, G-4. This Division reviews the requirement with 
other staff elements and assigns it to the proper Technical Service for 
development or, if necessary, refers it to the Navy or Air Force. The 
Technical Service evaluates the requirement from the technical 
point of view, coordinates it with other interested agencies, and ini- 
tiates a development project through action of the Technical Commit- 
tee, subject to General Staff approval. 
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Each Technical Service maintains a Technical Committee (chart 
No. 2) which includes membership by all the other Technical Services, 
Army Field Forces, Air Force and Navy, appropriate administrative 
services, and British and Canadian personnel for tripartite stand- 
ardization purposes. Principal functions of the Technical Commit- 
tee are initiation of development projects, adoption of new items as 
standard and other classification actions, and processing of procure- 
ment programs. 

During the course of development, there is recourse not only to 
Government employees and those of contractors, but advice is ob- 
tained from numerous consultants. The Research and Development 
Division and the Technical Services have standing arrangements with 
specialized consultants and advisory boards and committees, as out- 
lined on this chart (No. 3). The first column on the chart summarizes 
scientific and technical permanent Government employees. The 
second column indicates consultants who are called in, when required, 
under arrangements whereby they are compensated for their services. 
The last two columns indicate first, the numbers of advisory groups, 
committees and panels, and second, the number of persons encom- 
passed in these groups. These add up to an impressive total of 513 
consultants and 167 advisory groups, comprising 1,776 members. An 
example of the use of the type of consultants included on this chart 
wes the recent review and analysis by such a group for the chief chemical 
officer of the program of tests to be conducted at Dugway Proving 
Ground to determine whether the data to be obtained would be valid 
and would be of the type and quantity required to meet the objectives 
of the program. Changes recommended by the group have been 
incorporated in the program. 

The final phase of development consists of engineering tests of 
laboratory models to insure that the equipment is technically sound. 
Models are next obtained for service test by the user, to determine 
the feasibility for operational use and whether modifications are 
necessary before adoption and production. Upon acceptance of 
the item by the user, it is adopted as standard in the Technical Com- 
mittee. Procurement is either approved in advance or recorded in 
the Technical Committee. General Staff approval on standardiza- 
tion and procurement of new weapons and equipment is usually 
accorded by G-4 representing the Chief of Staff. However, the 
Chief of Staff may participate personally on important items as he 
did on the decision concerning production of the development type 
heavy gun tank, T43. 

In this manner, the Army has standardized, since January 1947, 
more than 400 new items resulting from our post-World War II 
research and development program. Continuation of these new 
items into procurement proceeded on a very limited scale prior to 
Korea due to lack of funds. Among those whose procurement was 
initiated were the 3.5-inch bazooka, which was just getting into pro- 
duction when the Korean affair broke out and was immediately 
shipped by air, and several items of divisional communications equip- 
ment which have just begun to come from production—an improved 
handie-talkie radio set and lighter and smaller pack radio sets for 
armor, artillery, and infantry, standardized in April 1950; and a 
new series of tank, artillery, and infantry vehicular radio sets, stand- 
ardized late in 1948. 
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(chart ® ; : Se 
ines In cases of urgency, especially in wartime, it is necessary to acceler- 
eative ate our procedures by telescoping or short-circuiting some of the 
diniad. steps on the chart despite the risk of adopting and producing some 
ith, matériel that may not be entirely satisfactory initially. For example, 
el in 1941 the Air Force placed in production, among others, several 
einen. now famous types of aircraft whose first models were completed that 
year. This accelerated development and production was considered 
ly to well worth while, even though it was necessary to run some of these 
5 tag new aircraft through modification centers before they could be put 
acid into combat. : 
CENT The simplest method of telescoping development is to consolidate 
peg engineering and user tests by conducting them simultaneously on dif- 
si al ferent models of the equipment, or jointly by the developing and using 
The agency on the same models (chart 1A). G-4 has recently directed 
tided that this procedure be followed to the maximum extent feasible under 
wiken current conditions. ee 
oups Procurement may be started at any time from initiation of the 
idee. project up to its completion. This is exemplified by these orange 
f 513 bars for several typical items. The producer is enabled to tool up, 
‘An to order materials, and to be prepared to start production as soon 
hat as the development design is ready. Since this short circuits engi- 
sical neering and user tests preceding production, provision is made by 
oving the Technical Service to make modifications in the course of produc- 
valid tion as a result of deficiencies found during tests of early models. 
— INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF NEW ITEMS AS RESULT OF RESEARCH 
Subsequent to the beginning of combat in Korea, telescoping of 
ts of development and production has been greatly stepped up. Between 
und. June 25, 1950 and the present, a total of 321 new items, resulting from 
mune the post-World War II research and development program, have 
deer been put into production. Some had been standardized but many 
4 of are development items which are being accelerated. It is estimated 
vom~- that of $524,000,000 spent by the Army on research and development 
ed in during fiscal years 1946 to 1950, inclusive, more than $187,000,000 
diza- was expended on direct costs of development alone of these new 
ually items. 
_ the During the year from now to the first of June 1952, 306 additional 
is he items of new equipment are expected to be put into production. These 
type | also represent a substantial payoff from the post World War II 
. research and development funds. 
1947, Now to return to the original chart, the prosecution of development 
wv I projects is closely dependent upon funding. Development of the 
new budget for the research and development program provides an 
or to especially effective element of supervision of the research and develop- 
was ment program. This is accomplished by an Army R. & D. Review 
pro- Board,’ comprising the Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4, for 
ately Research and Development as chairman, the Chief of the Research 
julp- and Development Section, Headquarters, Army Field Forces, the 
oved | Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, and a representative of the 
s for Under Secretary of the Army. They review, on a project basis, 
id a budget requirements presented by the developing agencies for their 
and- R. & D. programs for the coming fiscal year and consider specifically 
projects already established and those being initiated. This provides 
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a complete review of the program as a whole and the status of progress. 
It enables them to determine the requirements for emphasis on each 
project; whether to increase or diminish the effort in accordance with 
needs and priorities; and what elements to eliminate from the program 
as a result of inadequacy, lack of promise or necessity. The Army 
Research and Development Review Board thus insures that the 
research and development budget for the Army program which is 
finally presented to Congress is based upon strategic guidance, state 
of the art, user requirements, and technical feasibility. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


SuMMARY OF BupGet REQUESTS 


General Maris. Continuing with my prepared statement. 

Our total request for 1952, in round figures, is $377.5 million, of 
which $365 million represents estimated direct research and develop- 
ment costs of the Department of the Army and the balance of $12.5 
million constitutes the R. & D. requirements of special field activities, 
a joint project of the three military services. 

The direct cost total of $377.5 million for research and development 
is distributed among the technical services and other developmental 
agencies of the Army. This sum may be compared to costs of $117 
million and $310.7 million respectively in 1950 and 1951. 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS PROGRAM 


Transportation Corps requirements total $6.3 million, an increase 
of $1.8 million over 1951 and $5.7 million over the funds granted us 
in 1950, when the program was on a relatively small peacetime basis. 
In the accomplishment of its mission, the Transportation Corps is 
modifying commercial-type equipment to meet military requirements 
and, where such equipment does not exist, develops special items to 
fill tha need. The budget presented for 1952 generally will complete 
the testing and modification of a basic road, rail, and marine fleet 
for the Army which will permit the Transportation Corps efficiently 
to move supplies, equipment and troops to and within any potential 
theater of operation. Further development is planned on harbor and 
inland craft capable of negotiating any waterway. In many areas 
of the world this is the only possible means of transportation. Some 
of these craft will be capable of operating in waterways having a 
limiting depth of only 1%; feet. Pilot models will be tested and ap- 
proved in 1952. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MEDICAL SERVICE PROGRAM 


General Maris. The Army medical service research and develop- 
ment program will require $10 million in 1952, which represents an 
increase of $3 million over the budget for fiscal year 1951, and $6.4 
million over that of 1950. This program is designed to develop better 
methods of maintaining and restoring the health of troops in order to 
conserve fighting manpower under all the extreme conditions imposed 
by war. It must take into account the global operations of ground, 
airborne, and seaborne Army troops in all climates from tropical to 
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frigid, and in environments from jungles, deserts, and mountains to 
ice-covered Arctic wastelands. It must anticipate hazards which are 
new to military experience, notably in the fields of atomic, chemical, 
and biological warfare. The medical service must not break down at 
any point in these many operations, climates, and environments. If 
it does, suffering, loss of life, and loss of manpower is certain to result. 
The increased funds sought in 1952 will provide for greater emphasis 
on research in such important areas as treatment of flame and flash 
burns, promotion of healing and control of infections in battle wounds, 
the development of a blood plasma substitute, the proper treatment 
of radiation casualties, work in the fields of human engineering and 
environmental factors in disease and injury, stress studies, and many 
others. Of svecial importance is its research in the field of prosthetic 
equipment for amputees. 


QUARTERMASTER SERVICE PROGRAM 


Requirements under the appropriation Quartermaster Service, 
Army, total $15.3 million as compared with $13.2 million for 1951 and 
$8.3 million for 1950. Of the amount requested for 1952, $9.2 million 
is provided to finance Quartermaster Corps research and development 
responsibilities; $5.1 million is required to support the Army-wide 
research program under the supervision of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-4; and approximately $1 million is required for the personnekre- 
search program of The Adjutant General. The bulk of the total ap- 
propriation increase for 1952 will provide for program acceleration 
within the over-all objective of the Quartermaster Corps to increase 
the -effectiveness of our troops anywhere in the world through im- 
provement of their food, clothing, shelter and personal equipment, as 
well as improvement in the methods of packaging, handling, and de- 
livery of those supplies. 

The Quartermaster is engaged in a wide research and development 
program to fulfill this mission. The comparative palatability and 
nutrition of foods must be studied. Strengths, durability, and in- 
sulating qualities of many types of clothing must be tested and new 
cloths developed. Field shelters must be provided, and all of these 
items must be developed with a view to satisfactory performance under 
climatic extremes and operational stresses seldom encountered in 
civilian usage. 

In the airborne field, the Quartermaster is responsible for the 
packaging and aerial delivery of supplies to troops who are not ac- 
cessible to normal transportation. 

The Quartermaster also carries out all materials research in the 
field of natural and synthetic rubber. The performance of all rubber 
items under Aretic conditions has been found to be unsatisfactory. 
Molded rubber articles such as gaskets for food containers, weather 
seals for shelters, and respirator masks became extremely stiff and 
brittle. Similarly, rubber-coated fabrics used in ground cloths, artillery 
covers, waterproof clothing, and sleeping pads stiffened and cracked 
at low temperatures. Studies directed toward the improvement of 
the low-temperature characteristics of rubber come within the scope 
of supporting research. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Maris. The Army-wide portion of this budget includes 
provision for Operations Research Office, the Army contracting agency 
of Johns Hopkins University which is under the direct supervision of 
the Research and Development Division, G-4. These funds are 
included in the Quartermaster budget as a bookkeeping expedient and 
have no relation to the Quartermaster requirements. The mission 
of the Operations Research Office is to analyze warfare scientifically, 
quantitatively, and qualitatively to improve strategy, tactics, logistics, 
weapons, and weapons systems. For example, each of the fields in 
which we have reason to believe an enemy potential may be equal to 
or superior to our own is or has been a subject of definitive study by 
the Operations Research Office. In addition, we are participating 
with other services in joint task force studies by the best scientific 
talent in the country, under the sponsorship of such highly qualified 
institutions as California Institute of Technology and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. They are now making special studies in areas 
of vital interest to all of us involving techniques, equipments, and 
weapons systems employed in combat to assist us in finding solutions 
to gaps and deficiencies. 

Certainly there is no better place to ascertain and evaluate battle- 
field requirements than in battle. In recognition of this fact, shortly 
after the inception of hostilities, Operations Research Office sent over 
a group of trained scientists and analysts to examine the combat facts 
of the Korean operation. In order that our efforts should not be spent 
merely in ascertaining what we, in our detached position, considered 
to be the lessons of battle, we obtained the Far East Commander’s 
ideas and approval of a plan of field operations research involving 
various tactical and logistical studies, inc uding weapons effectiveness, 
performed under actual combat conditions. Final reports on some of 
these projects have already been received and are under study by 
appropriate agencies of the department. Some of the recommenda- 
tions were adopted immediately by the Eighth Army and put into 
effect, thus increasing the combat effectiveness of their units. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Marts. Lest the impression be created that our entire 
program is concentrated on the development of weapons and equip- 
ment, I wish to refer briefly to the personnel research and development 
program of The Adjutant General, also financed from Quartermaster 
funds which is designed to increase the effectiveness of the individual 
soldier. This research is demanded in the present emergency in view 
of the manpower situation. Research in the personnel operations 
field is designed to develop the best possible techniques for the initial 
selection of personnel for the military service and their classification 
thereafter for appropriate assignments which will result in maximum 
benefit to the service in the Nation as well as to themselves. It also 
includes the evaluation of efficiency, and the selection of personnel for 
positions of leadership and responsibility. In a full emergency, it 
would become necessary to dip far down into the manpower pool, and 
to utilize personnel who formerly were not considered acceptable for 
military service. How deeply we can go and still select personnel who 
will contribute and not hinder—or even be a menace—is the crux of 
the problem. The scope of this program also includes the training, 
logistical, and medical aspects of personnel operations. 
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CORPS OF ENGINEERS’ PROGRAM 


The Corps of Engineers’ 1952 research and development budget is 
$17 million, a slight increase over the current fiscal year program of 
$16.2 million, and an increase of $11.1 million over that of last year. 
Major items included in this budget are research and development 
projects in the fields of mine warfare, night fighting, demolition, 
bridging, and stream crossing. This program is designed to provide 
for consolidation of gains under specific projects achieved in 1951, 
the continuation of projects which show considerable promise of 
success, and for the purchase and expedited testing of certain experi- 
mental models. Provision is also made in this budget for Arctic 
testing at Fort Churchill, Canada, and desert testing at Yuma, Ariz., 
of equipment and methods under climatic extremes. Extensive 
research is planned in infrared equipment with a view to improving 
materials and designs, increasing range and image clearance, increasing 
ruggedness and reducing the implexity and weight of equipment in 
order to get better field performance in front-line combat at night or 
under other conditions of low visibility. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Maris. Supporting research on industrial engines will 
also be conducted with the objective of determining what engines can 
be manufactured by industry without many major changes in tooling, 
and selecting engines with parts that will be interchangeable between 
engines of a given size regardless of who manufactures them. For 
example, in World War II, there were 126 different sizes and types of 
pistons in industrial engines used by the Army. This program will 
reduce this number to 10 sizes and types of pistons. Similar reductions 
will result in other fast-wearing parts of engine equipment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CHEMICAL CORPS PROGRAM 


General Maris. Funds included for the Chemical Corps amount to 
$24.8 million required to carry out its primary responsibility for the 
entire Department of Defense of research and development in the 
fields of chemical, biological, and radiological warfare. This is approxi- 
mately the same amount as was appropriated for the present fiscal 
year. In 1950, only $12.4 million was made available for work in 
these fields. In chemical warfare, the objective of the Chemical 
Corps is to carry on research and development on new and improved 
methods and techniques of toxic and nontoxic chemical warfare. In 
the field of biological warfare, the corps is investigating all methods 
and equipment which can be used by a potential enemy, to include 
living organisms, toxic biological products and chemical plant regu- 
lators which produce death or casualties in man, animals, or plants, 
and the development of defenses against those agents. In radio- 
logical warfare it is investigating and developing defensive measures 
against the radiological effects of atomic weapons and radioactive 
materials, which a potential enemy could use to produce death or 
casualties, or to render areas uninhabitable. 

Biological, chemical, and radiological warfare have many common 
characteristics and are different aspects of toxicological warfare. 
Their tremendous potentialities cannot and must not be disregarded. 
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‘The United States must be adequately equipped to use chemical 
warfare, and to protect our people and Nation against it. In the last 
war, incendiaries rained fire and destruction on the Germans and the 
Japanese. Flame throwers smoked out the enemy wherever he was 
hidden. Smoke screens effectively concealed our beachhead opera- 
tions, ports, river crossings and troop concentrations on all battle- 
fronts of the world. These weapons are all subject to further improve- 
ment. Our preparation must be maintained by continuous research 
and development to produce new agents and more effective munitions. 
Biological and radiological warfare are as yet unproven, but we are 
sure that other nations are investigating these fields and we must 
assume that they are making progress. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SIGNAL CORPS PROGRAM 


General Maris. The Signal Corps will require $48.6 million to 
carry out its research and development mission in the coming year, 
as compared to $47.8 and $21.8 million in the two preceding years. 
Also included under the Signal Service of the Army, 1952 budget is 
$680,000 for special field activities of the Army and $12.4 million for 
joint special field activities of the three services. This adds up to a 
total appropriation requirement of $61.7 million, representing a slight 
increase over the comparable budget for 1951, and an increase of 
$31.5 million over the requirement for 1950. These funds are re- 
quired as essential for research and development by the Signal Corps 
in the fields of radio and wire communications including radio direc- 
tion finders, radar, meteorological instrumentation, guided missiles 
instrumentation and electronic countermeasures. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Maris. Approximately 40 percent of the funds included 
for the Signal Corps will be spent on research and development in 
guided missiles, ground radar, radio and wire communications. 
Among items which will reach service testing in 1952 are: An improved 
antiaircraft fire direction system, a radar set for locating hostile 
artillery, a new fuze jamming device, and an improved artillery sound 
ranging set. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ORDNANCE CORPS PROGRAM 


General Maris. For the Ordnance Corps we are asking $242 million 
for 1952, or an increase of about $57 million over 1951, and $186 
million over 1950. Virtually all of this increase in 1952 will be 
devoted to research and development in the costly field of guided 
missiles. The Ordnance Corps is developing surface-to-surface missiles 
capable of carrying both atomic and conventional warheads for tactical 
employment. The surface-to-air program will develop weapons which 
will greatly enhance the ability of our ground forces not only to 
destroy enemy aircraft, but to do so at ranges and altitudes far 
beyond those now reached by conventional antiaircraft artillery. 
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When developed and supplied to our field forces these two families 
of missiles will provide our commanders with powerful weapons 
available for instant employment under all conditions of weather. 

Sizable amounts are also included in the Ordnance budget for the 
development of automotive and combat vehicles, new artillery wea- 
pons, both field and antiaircraft, ammunition of all kinds, cannon 
and recoil mechanisms, grenades, mines, fuzes, and warheads. In 
the tank field, particularly, we are concentrating on the development 
of improvements to our family of tanks in firepower, armor, and fire 
control. The Ordnance Corps carries the weight of the Army’s 
research and development effort in all of these important fields, 
which have such a direct bearing upon the combat effectiveness of 
our Ground Forces. The 66 percent of our budget which is allocated 
to the Ordnance Corps is consistent with the major combat role 
which must be assumed by ground troops in any war of the foresee- 
able future. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Maris. The financial requirements to support the tech- 
nical service programs just enumerated have been repeatedly subjected 
to exhaustive review from both the technical and fiscal standpoints 
at each stage of the budget cycle. These reviews have included 
not only the usual thorough internal appraisal by each technical 
service, but also a complete analysis and review by the Army Re- 
search and Development Review Board, the membership of which 
includes representatives from Headquarters, Army Field Forces, the 
General Staff, and the Office of the Under Secretary of the Army. 
In addition, detailed reviews have been made by two successive ad 
hoc committees appointed by the Chairman of the Research and 
Development Board. These committees, operating under the direc- 
tive of the Secretary of Defense, were comprised of civilian scientific 
and industrial experts of the highest caliber. 

As already mentioned, one of the aids in meeting the ground soldier’s 
requirements for the foreseeable future is the Army Equipment 
Development Guide, which establishes the fields of development and 
the item requirements on which the major portion of research and 
development funds should be expended. This is a down-to-earth 
resolution of the combat soldier’s equipment problems, which was 
compiled by a board of battle-experienced officers, reviewed by the 
General Staff, approved by the Chief of Staff, and published for the 
benefit of all agencies concerned with research and development. 


BREAKDOWN BYACTIVITIES 


The Technical Service budgets now before you are broken down by 
object class in accordance with established budgetary procedure. 
I would like to depart from this pattern briefly and reconstruct the 
program for you by operational categories, as established by the 
Research and Development Board, and by technical objectives 
within those categories. I thought you would be particularly inter- 
ested in what we propose to spend for research and development in 
vital areas on such items as guided missiles, guns and other munitions. 
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The operational categories, as established by the Research and 
Development Board are: 


Land combat Airborne landing 

Air defense Basic research 

Supporting research Amphibious operations 

Personnel operations Strategic air operations 

Supply and maintenance operations Psychological and cold war operations 
Chemical warfare Antisubmarine operations 

Intelligence operations Combat air operations 

Biological warfare ’ Sea combat operations 


Atomic warfare 


You will note that the three largest of these categories are land com- 
bat, air defense, and supporting research, which together represent 
70 percent of the total 1952, budget. Land combat is the Army’s 
largest category, in terms of need, dollars, and accomplishment. It 
includes surface- to-surface guided ‘missiles. new guns, tanks, combat 
motor vehicles, rocket launchers, ammunition of many kinds, and all 
other weapons and equipment used by ground troops to neutralize or 
destroy enemy forces and to seize and control land areas. I have 
already enumerated some of the items we plan to develop in these 
areas with the funds we are requesting. 

In the air defense category, we are requesting a considerable sum in 
order that we may continue the present rate of progress on surface- 
to-air guided missiles, improve the capabilities of our World War II 
antiaircraft methods and weapons, and develop new and better anti- 
aircraft weapons. 

The purpose of supporting research is the solution of broad problems 
which are not confined to any particular operational category, but 
which support specific objectives under two or more separate categories 
of research and development. For example, the successful develop- 
ment of guided missiles and rockets which are included in both land 
combat and air defense, depends on the parallel development of 
adequate testing equipment and techniques. This includes electronic 
and photographic instrumentation for accurately tracking the missiles 
and obtaining performance data during flight. The development of 
such instrumentation comes within the scope of supporting research. 


SCHEDULE OF OBLIGATIONS AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Srtkes. Thank you, General. We will insert in the record at 
this point the schedule of obligations and civilian employment which 
has been provided the committee. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

_ Research and development activities 





| | 


lc Sivilian euiployece, 

| = | ending strength 

vi 5 Cumulative Apr. 30, 1951 
} 


























ee P = | ; 
Appropriation and project | obligations | Kg 
| through | Apr. 30, 1951 | 
casaans Technical Other 
| service 
——E———Ee — ee —— | | ——$——$——— 
Quartermaster Service, Army, | ine cide ntal expenses, 

SNES bead dod adatt none checuneceharbeskbhbaddd al 801, 120 8, 447, 690 917 | 1139 
T ransportation Service, Army, “project Rares RE 301, 519 | 1, 674, 320 165 s 
Signal Service of the Army, project 610___- | 6,176,612 | 37,334, 150 4,171 2499 
Medical and Hospital Department, Army, project 611 611, 658 | 4, 501, 689 = 
Engineer Service, Army, project 610 E a 2, 304, 734 10, 355, 514 i ¢ Seer ee 
Ordnance Service and Supply, Army, — 610......-| 1,321,150 | 127, 410, 893 6, 429 | 333 
Chemical Service, Army, project 610-_____- es 1, 649,403 | 15, 359, 659 | 2, 127 43 

TINE me vii ice nmhinionttons , 13, 166,196 | 205,083,915 | 15, 748 | 674 
~ 1 198 for Adjutant General, 11 military intelligence. _ 3 Fourth Army. 


2 Special field activities. 41 for Second Army, 2 EUCOM. 
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and GUIDED MISSILE AND ATOMIC WEAPONS PROGRAM 
Mr. Srxes. General Mickelsen, I believe you are ready to proceed 
with your statement; are you not? 
General Micketsen. Yes, sir; I am. 
ikoinds Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we in the Research and Develop- 
ment Division of the Army thought it was highly appropriate and 
quite time that we acquainted you with our guided-missile and atomic 
weapons program in order that you could judge the impact of the 
money you are providing for us and the job to be done. 


com- (Discussion off the record.) 
sent General Maris. Earlier I indicated to you, in general, how our 
mys program was built up, reviewed, and approved. Throughout the 
- It process of formulation and review the program retains the operational 
nbat pattern which I have just outlined to you. It is this program which, 
d all when finally completed is broken down in total amount into the con- 
ue OF - ventional type budget in your hands, as it is required for the legisla- 
have tive processes of Congress. 
these In closing, I would like to call attention to the fact that the $365 
_ million requested for direct research and development costs amounts 
m in to only 28 percent of the total research and development budget of the 
face- _ Department of Defense, and represents only 2 percent of the total 
ar IT Army budget. The latter figure may be compared with the 2 to 4 
anti- _ percent usually allocated to research and development by forward- 
looking industry. We submit that the Army is one of the most for- 
lems _ ward-looking industries, and as such, we commend the Army research 
but ' and development budget to your favorable consideration. 
see 8 (Discussion off the record.) 
gars RESEARCH CONTRACT LIMITATIONS 
ronic Mr. SHepparD. In one of your previous statements it was indicated 
ssiles that you were carrying on your research contracts for the Army by 
nt of Johns Hopkins University. Is the committee to assume that they are 
arch. functioning as a prime contractor or not? 


General Marts. I will ask Colonel Griffing to answer that. 

Colonel Grirrine. Yes, sir; they are. 

‘d at Mr. SuHepparp. Why did you find it necessary to center on that 

hich prime contractor covering the production ramifications that you have 

indicated as being essential in the total production requirement? 
Colonel Grirrinc. This contract with Johns Hopkins University is 

designed to provide technical studies which are principally operations 

analyses and studies in the fields of guided missiles and various tactical 


lovers, weapons systems. The Operations Research Office, established by 
n ; - By 
ri this contract, produces only reports and studies. It does not have 


—_—— anything to do with ‘the actual production or development of equip- 
\ther ment. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Of course, my question was directed to cover the 
field. In other Words, what is the limitation within which this prime 


Riileced contractor functions? Just what does he do, in this instance Johns 
? 499 Hopkins University? 

cae Colonel Grirrinc. The contractor provides the scientific staff which 
a 4 has as its mission the performing of such studies as the Army requires 


in the field of tactics, and the technical evaluation of weapons and 
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weapons systems. The results of these studies furnish us with scien- 
tific data for use by the general staff in making decisions for production 
and procurement, or for modification of tactics and techniques. The 
price of each individual project within the scope of this contract is 
determined in terms of the number of their own people who are en- 
gaged on it. 


RELATIONSHIP OF RESEARCH CONTRACTOR TO PRODUCTION 


Mr. SHepparp. In other words, I interpret from your statement up 
to this moment that their function as a prime contractor has to do 
with the technique, ingenuity, and the scientific staff to make sugges- 
tions for procedure, but they do not go so far as to put that procedure 
in production, and they submit conclusions for the consideration of 
those who later produce? 

Colonel Grirrine. No, sir; they do not put the procedure into 
production. 

Mr. SHepparp. They do not do that as the prime contractor. 
Who has cognizance of the production of the end products? 

Colonel GrirrinG. It depends on the service toward which their 
studies are designed. For example, in the field of a guided missile if 
Operations Research Office has a report which indicates a certain 
type of missile to be better than another type of missile, it is presented 
to the research and development division, of the general staff. After 
consultation with General Simon’s research and development people 
in Ordnance and with Army Field Forces to determine requirements, 
feasibility, and effect on the long-range program the general staff 
might direct the modification of the appropriate guided-missile 
contracts accordingly in order to change emphasis and increase pro- 
duction of the better missile. It depends entirely on the technical 
service toward which the report is directed, and the subject concerned 
as to action which might be taken. 

Mr. SuHepparp. There must be somewhere in this procedure a 
central point of accumulating all of the information in order that you 
can finally go to the blueprint status and have resolved out of the 
accumulation of that intelligence some kind of an article. 

General Sruon. Mr. Sheppard, if I may make some remarks I will 
outline the procedure on that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Just so it is done. 

General Simon. In other words, do you want to know how you go 
about getting a new thing? 

Mr. SHepparD. I want to know how many courses you travel 
through in prime contractors to get to the end result. That is the 
question. 

General Simon. Yes; that is something that can be nicely covered. 
I think General Maris planned to have me do it a little later here. 

General Maris. He can do it now if you wish, sir. 

Mr. SuepparpD. I do not want to break up the record, but my 
inquiry into your contractual procedure was for the parpose of clearing 
up a point that was already referred to. If vou are going to clarify 
it in its respective several fields of production as we go along then I 
will let my question rest, and let your explanation take care of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. SuHepparD. Let the question which I have just propounded 
stand in status quo without an answer until the general statements 
are completed, and we will see if the general statements have covered 
the question. If not, we will go back to it and take it up again. 

You will proceed with your general statement, General. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I believe, General Maris, that you are now prepared 
to go into the breakdown of requirements of each of the services. 

General Maris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Does the committee desire to go into the individual 
breakdowns now of the Transportation Corps, the Medical Service, 
and the other services, or is there a desire to ask some general ques- 
tions on policy? 

Mr. Skepparp. I have propounded a question, Mr. Chairman, 
relative to the contractual procedure as it pertains to prime contractors 
in their respective categories. It was my understanding that that 
was to be clarified later in the hearing. If you are now going to take 
up the services in accordance with the breakdowns before us that is 
perfectly all right with me. My question was a policy question. I 
just want to take up as little time as possible to accomplish the 
purpose. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any other policy questions? 

Mr. WicGLeswortna. Personally I have no more questions provided 
we will hear from the particular services on their requests. 

Mr. Sixes. If there are no other policy questions, let us take care 
of Mr. Sheppard’s question and then go into a breakdown of the 
requirements of each of the services. 

Mr. Scrtvner. May I make this observation, that during the past 
7 years there has been, as I have viewed this presentation, a great 
improvement in the programing, and more consolidation and less 
overlapping and duplication. When they first started after World 
War II it was not too good. Part of that has been the result of con- 
gressional urging and the action of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in setting 
up specific programs for various branches of the service, but even yet 
to a layman’s mind, there are some points in here which may be 
eventually worked out, but which still seems to be, if not duplicating, 
at least closely paralleling activities. Some of that may be worked 
out as we get into the individual presentations as we go along. I will 
see how that works out. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now, Mr. Reporter, will you go back and read the 
question I have asked? 

(The reporter thereupon read the question.) 

General Maris. With respect to Johns Hopkins University, and 
the Operations Research Office contract, this is a contract whereby 
Johns Hopkins University provides a group of scientists which works 
on studies under the direction of the Army. Johns Hopkins simply 
manages the operational group. The Army provides the means and 
uses the product of these particular studies in its work. It has the 
Operations Research Office group analyze our warfare scientifically, 
quantitatively, and qualitatively, developing facts in connection with 
our strategy, tactics, equipment, and weapons systems. The group 
analyzes those systems and presents reports thereon to us. Those, 
in turn, are given to the proper agency of the service which will use 
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them either in improvement of our tactics and strategy, or in the 
improvement of equipment and weapons systems. As previously 
stated, this organization operates under our immediate direction. 
Its reports come direct to us, and not through any other office or 
department of Johns Hopkins University. 

Mr. SHepparp. Then you do at all times, of course, have control 
of that specific prime contractor? 

General Maris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What happens when you have determined that 
you have produced through that type of research the end article that 
you want produced for military purposes? 

General Maris. The scientists in this group do not conduct research, 
sir. They analyze. ; 

Mr. SHepparp. Let us say the accumulation of data that they 
analyze for you. 

General Maris. They do not engage in basic or applied research, 
actually, but rather in analysis and studies from which conclusions 
are drawn and recommendations presented. 

Mr. SHepparp. That clarifies the limitations upon which Johns 
Hopkins University is presently operating as a prime contractor 
themselves. Now, the next question is what is the next contractual 
procedure that you enter into? 

General Marts. I would like to have General Simon of the Ord- 
nance Corps answer that question. 

General Simon. In that connection, Mr. Sheppard, since I had 
prepared at General Maris’ request an outline that leads up to that, 
maybe I can develop an answer to that in my statement. That 
comes in about the middle part of my statement. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to have an explanation from which- 
ever angle you wish to approach it. 

General Simon. I will also extemporaneously expand on it on 
account of your interest in it. 


VIEWPOINT ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


I have prepared, sir, at General Maris’ request what we may regard 
as a new viewpoint on research and development, and the specific 
reason for doing so is because of the fact that there is a tendency on 
the part of the general public, and I am happy to say that includes 
the committee, to regard research and development with kind of a 
romantic air. 

Mr. SHepparp. In kind of a what? 

General Simon. In kind of a romantic air. They feel that we will 
produce miracle weapons or something like that. 

Mr. Suepparp. | think you ought to confine that expression to 
individuals who reflect that thinking. It does not happen to be 
mine. 

General Simon. This is kind of a dirty, grubby thing. Coming 
down from where we were in the discussion, getting down a little bit, 
let us come down to earth and get our hands dirty and see how we 
go about these things. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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ORDNANCE Corps RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. We will take up now the Ordnance Corps, for which in 
the fiscal year 1952, you are asking $242,263,000. 

Now, General Maris, in the presentation for the Ordnance Corps 
do you wish General Simon to take over at this point? 

General Maris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. General Simon, we will be glad to have your statement, 
and we would like to have you, during the presentation of your state- 
ment on Ordnance Corps requirements, give us something on the 
obligation picture for the fiscal year 1951, including the present 
status of the obligations for the fiscal year 1951, the April obligation 
picture, and the anticipated obligation picture for the fiscal year 1951 
as of the end of the year. Then give the number of civilian employees 
in this activity at this time, and the contemplated number at the 
end of the fiscal year. 

General Simon. I am prepared with all of that data, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well; if you will, proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Simon. Mr. Mahon and gentlemen of the Armed Services 
Subcommittee, General Maris has suggested that I attempt to give 
to you what we may call, perhaps, a new view of the aims and purposes 
of Army research and development. There’s a tendency on the part 
of the public at large to place around research and development a 
romantic air. People like to think of research as bringing forth 
miracle weapons and to associate military research with mysterious 
secret weapons. While it is true that our research and development 
does strive to make advances of a whole new order which will contrib- 
ute markedly to our success in battle, nevertheless, in the cold light 
of logic we must realize that our actual aims and purposes are set at 
a much more humble and also more practical level. By way of 
illustration, I would like to call your attention to the chart which 
I call “‘changes of a whole order in land warfare.” 

This chart is undoubtedly imperfect, containing some items which 
it should not contain, and omitting other items which should not 
have been omitted. Nevertheless, the trend and general impressions 
given by the chart are still valid. If we look at the advances of a 
whole order that have been made in land warfare since the beginning 
of recorded history, we find that their number is small indeed. Let 
us begin with the invention of the chariot in 4000 B. C. It was about 
a thousand years before iron weapons came into use, and 2,000 years 
more to the advent of the phalanx. As we go on through time, 
we note an acceleration in the rate of new advances. Naturally, 
this acceleration is to be associated with the advancing knowledge 
of mankind. Speedy advances come, however, with the twentieth 
century. We notice that this acceleration continues into what we 
might call the age of science. Whereas Ordnance has for many years 
maintained laboratories, and led the world in ballistic research, even 
prior to World War II, large-scale recognition of research and develop- 
ment in the armed services came with World War II. Appreciation 
of research and development in the largest and best American indus- 
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tries was hardly more than a decade earlier. The chart shows clearly 
that research and development has enormously accelerated the 
bringing out of changes of a whole new order in land warfare. Count 
those which we saw in World War II, such as the VT fuze, radar, and 
the atom bomb. 

However, if we extrapolate from this curve and make an estimate of 
what we can expect during the next 2, 3, or 4 years, we see we can expect 
only one, two, or three new advances, even under the most optimistic 
circumstances. If we were to depend only on this sort of advance, I 
am afraid that the country would certainly be ill-armed. What then 
is our aim in research and development? I believe I can say it dis- 
tinctly and succinctly in just one sentence: The aim of research and 
development is national defense at lowest cost. The aim of Army 
Research and Development, if not mercenary, is at least largely 
economic. 

Let me pause at this point to draw a parallel between research and 
development and gold mining. Back in the days of 1849, a great 
deal of publicity was given to the man who found a very large nugget. 
Of course, nuggets were valuable. However, if we review the history 
of organized gold mining, we are quite certain that most of the in- 
come of gold-mining companies came from gold dust; not from the 
occasional nuggets. This doesn’t mean that they threw away the 
nuggets. Certainly they were glad to get them, but they were a 
fraction of 1 percent of the gold-mining business. That is the way 
it is with research and development. 

Research and development aim to enable the soldier to do what 
he wants to do more swiftly, more surely, and more economically. 

The last word, ‘“economically,”’ is of utmost importance. I do not 
wish to place a price on human lives—none of us do. We Americans 
take the attitude that the best is none too good for our soldiers. 
Nevertheless, the dollar mark is still ever before us because the cost 
of weapons in dollars is directly proportional to national effort, and 
national effort is never scarcer than in time of war. If we can obtain 
a certain number of tanks of specific design at a quarter of a million 
dollars per tank, then we will obtain just about twice that number of 
tanks of a different design at one-eighth of a million dollars per tank. 
However, we must not sacrifice effectiveness in this process. The 
number of weapons we are going to get in the last analysis is inversely 
proportional to their cost, because cost describes how many man- 
hours, how much materials, how much else of our national wealth 
and of our national ability must go into those weapons. Therefore, 
it is of paramount importance that research and development lower 
the cost of weapons, that it make possible better weapons at less 
cost. 

Now let us ask, How do we go about that sort of a thing. Let me 
give you a few examples. The price of armor-piercing ammunition 
is something that is just out of this world. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Simon. We first perfected the ammunition and then set 
about reducing its cost. We made a careful engineering study of the 
design and possible methods of manufacture. We adapted cheaper 
materials and more plentiful materials without loss in effectiveness, 
and we made changes in the construction which greatly facilitated its 
manufacture. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

General Stuon. We have not only reduced the cost, made it so 
the soldier can do his task more swiftly, economically, and effectively, 
but we have also created an important hedge against the shortage 
of strategic and critical materials. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Stwon. The approach toward economy must not be con- 
fined to the manufacturing viewpoint. It must extend all the way 
from the birth of the idea in the mind of the scientist, through research 
and development, through the manufacturing stages, and up to the 
front lines. Our science-industry-ordnance research and development 
team has applied a concentrated effort for the past several years on 
interchangeability of parts of vehicles. During World War II, a 2%- 
ton truck required about a half dozen types of axles because of differ- 
ences in design and because of lack of interchangeability. Today we 
are carefully making our whole tank-automotive family not only so 
that axles for a single truck type are all the same but even making it 
so that the transmissions, cross-drives, wheel assemblies, and even 
engines are interchangeable between various types of combat vehicles. 
This has the effect not only of reducing the manufacturing costs but 
also of reducing the number of people all along the line, the people who 
are in the zone of communications, the supply people, and the amount 
of stuff we must put in the pipelines, the amount of hunting that the 
supply man must do to find the right thing. Interchangeability and 
simplicity work for efficiency and cheapness in reducing man-hours and 
in reducing the national effort required to fight a war, thereby enabling 
us to place greater firepower and greater force against any potential 
enemy. 

PROGRAM FOR 1952 


Let us take a glance at what Ordnance specifically proposes to do 
with the research and development money which you are asked to 
appropriate for the fiscal year 1952. First, I would like to show how 
the Ordnance dollar will be spent. The Chief of Ordnance has already 
explained most of this to you. We see that Ordnance is asking Con- 
gress for some 8.6 billion dollars. That is an awful lot of money. All 
of you are aware of the necessity for this money if we are going to meet 
our world-wide commitments. Let us look at how much of this 
money is going into Ordnance Research and Development. Out of 
the Ordnance dollar we in Research and Development expect to spend 
about 242 million dollars, or approximateiy 2.8 percent. Let us ask 
if this is reasonable. I believe we can answer that question very 
promptly. A study of leading American industries showed that they 
were placing in the order of 2 to 4 percent of their gross income in 
research and development. There is no field of human endeavor in 
which newness is more important than in arms. ‘There is no second- 
best poker hand in the game of warfare. We must have the best and 
newest weapons. Certainly we are not being extravagant in putting 
2.8 percent of the Ordnance dollar (by no means the Army dollar) in 
research and development, even when we have an exceptionally large 
procurement program. 

I believe that we should give the committee some idea of how we are 
going to go about our business of spending this money wisely. Our 
method of approach is illustrated in the Army Ordnance chart. The 
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Ordnance Research and Development Division is composed primarily 
of six development branches that concentrate on certain classes of 
end items, and one research branch. We have the Rocket Develop- 
ment Branch, the Tank-Automotive Development Branch, the 
Artillery Development Branch, and so forth. They are the nerve 
centers here in Washington that serve our research and development 
agencies in the field. We have approximately 10 research and de- 
velopment institutions that consist of arsenal laboratories or proving 
grounds. ‘These are divided somewhat by commodity. The White 
Sands Proving Ground, as you well know, is for the testing of guided 
missiles. Springfield Armory is for research and development. of 
small arms and infantry weapons. Detroit Arsenal is for tank- 
automotive vehicles. The scientific and technical work of the Ord- 
nance is done in these outlying institutions, not in the five walls of 
the Pentagon Building. However, within the five walls of the Penta- 
gon Building we must have a nerve center that gathers together many 
types of information and that coordinates the work of the field agencies. 

Again reverting to the level of our aims and their departure from 
the romanticism of miracle weapons, it may be surprising to you to 
learn that we are almost as interested in Dun & Bradstreet as we are 
in American Men of Science. It is a matter of extreme importance to 
us that the development contracts for various types of munitions 
should be placed with institutions that have not only a good engineer- 
ing staff but also have a sound business management. We must know 
not only their scientific and engineering background but their business 
background and their reputation for getting a job done. We are 
placing very valuable eggs in our contract basket when we hand these 
contracts out to leading American industrial firms. 

By the same token, we must know world-wide economic features. 
We must be aware of the fact that World War II largely depleted the 
supplies of nickel in Canada. We must have people to work with the 
Munitions Board in studying what the situation is on critical and 
strategic materials and what to do about it. If we try to replace a 
critical item such as aluminum with a plastic, we must be sure we 
do not make that type of plastic a critical material. We must keep 
these things balanced. In addition to that, we must keep a constant 
liaison with the plans and policies of the Research and Development 
Board, which in turn are dictated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. On the 
other hand, we must keep constant liaison with the Office of the Chief 
of Army Field Forces and know what it is that the soldier needs worst. 
At the same time, we must keep in constant touch with our field 
storage facilities, know what the stocks are, be prepared to bring out 
a new item at a time that it fits in economically, and see to it that the 
country does not run out of some important type of ammunition. 
These are the principal functions of our own office in Washington. 

My Washington research and development office has an advisory 
committee composed of the people whom we think are the wisest and 
best able to guide us. We cannot rely entirely upon the military. 
I am very happy to state that this committee has been aided greatly 
by Dr. Vannevar Bush, who assisted in the selection of the members, 
and who has cochairmanned the committee with me. In like manner, 
we seek civilian advice all along the line. Our ballistic research 
laboratories at Aberdeen Proving Ground have a scientific advisory 
committee composed of the world’s leading scientists. Our Govern- 
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ment-owned contractor-operated laboratory at the California Institute 
of Technology is guided by a very wise board selected largely under 
the direction of the president of the California Institute of Technology. 
All of our arsenals have large lists of excellent civilian consultants 
who generously give their time to the Government, often at a nominal 
cost, in order to see to it that we get the best guidance and advice 
that American science and industry can offer for the advancement of 
arms. These arsenal laboratories supervise wisely our contracts with 
industrial and educational institutions. Over five-sixths of the 
Ordnance research and development dollar is spent with civilian 
institutions. 

Now, I am sure that you want at least a brief summary of how we 
are going to dispense the small slice we have in the Ordnance pie. 
Let us see the broad fields of Ordnance arms and activities to which 
this money is going. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. General Simon, you have given us very interesting 
information. You are an excellent witness. You take us on a pretty 
fast ride, and you leave us a little breathless when we get to our 
destination. 

General Simon. I do not think you give me enough time. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Now will vou give us the obligation picture? 

Colonel Buck. As of 30 April, the obligation picture was $127,- 
410,893 obligated out of a budget as of that date of $171,501,000. 

Mr. Sixes. What were the April obligations? 

Colonel Buck. That is as of April 30. 

Mr. Sixes. I mean the month of April. 

Colonel Buck. $1,321,150. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you expect the year-end picture to be? 

Colonel Buck. $166,301,000. As a matter of fact, I would like to 
amend that. That is including only the $171,000,000. Since the daie 
this fiscal report was made up, as of the end of April, we have received 
an additional allocation to our budget of approximately $14 million. 


) So, I believe as an estimate it would be proper to say that the year-end 


obligations would be approximately $172 million. 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Sikes. What is your civilian personnel strength now, and 
» what is your contemplated civilian personnel strength at the end of 
fiscal 1952? 

Colonel Buck. As of May 31, our reported research and develop- 
> ment civilian strength was 7,217. 
> Mr. Srxes. And at the end of 1952? 
» Colonel Buck. At the end of 1952 we have requested positions for 
6,752. Of course, what is going to happen between now and then will 
alter this estimate made as of the time the budget was prepared. 


DETERMINATION OF COMPLETION OF DEVELOPMENT 





Mr. Sikes. Now, for the record, General Simon, will you state 
again how you determine when you have reached the proper stage of 
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development on any weapon beyond which further development would 
be a waste of money or would be gadgeteering? 

General Simon. That is not reached in a single stage, sir. Initially 
development is started with a number of models. This occurs in the 
cheapest possible stage. For example, a guided missile, which we 
know is going to be only one missile, may have 10 wind-tunnel models. 
The mortality in the wind-tunnel stage would probably be 80 percent. 
If we follow it with two free-flight models, the mortality for the free- 
flight stage is going to be 50 percent. Then we will work on the one. 

When that one, according to our engineering tests at our proving 
grounds, appears to meet the military characteristics set down by 
the using arm, then we consider that the research and development 
stage is complete and turn it over to the using arm for test by the 
field forces at one of their respective boards. After the test by the 
board, if the test is favorable, it is referred to the Ordnance Technical 
Committee for standardization. If the test is not entirely favorable, 
it will be referred for standardization with a revision of one or more 
changes that will be incurred in the production models. If it is 
regarded as unsatisfactory, then it is referred back to Ordnance for 
further engineering work. 

Did that answer your question? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. Mr. Riley? 


DEVELOPMENT OF LIGHT RIFLE 


Mr. Rivey. General, I noticed in the paper this morning that the 
British were bragging about their .285 rifle. Do you mind comment- 
ing on the relation of this weapon to our rifle? 

General Siuon. I can comment on that. I know it very intimately, 
but it is a very detailed subject. 

Mr. Rivey. Just in a few words. 

General Sion. We have smaller-caliber rifles and also higher- 
powered rifles. We have a number of light rifles under development. 

There are two inherent difficulties in a light rifle. Unfortunately, 
in a rifle the weight of the weapon does not fall off in proportion to the 
muzzle energy. That is because you have to have a stock of about 
so long [indicating], because people’s arms are so long. The weight 
of the barrel does not fall off in proportion to the caliber, because, if 
we made the barrel only strong enough to meet the ballistie require- 
ments, it would bend in the soldier’s hands. We make the barre! 
today the way we do merely for the physical strength. So, you have 
not much to save there. 

The region left for saving is in the feed and chamber. 

Nevertheless, you can lighten the rifle, and we have lightened the 
rifle from some 9.5 pounds for the M-1—the Garand—down to 
around 7.5 pounds in one of the development models. 


LIGHT AMMUNITION 


The important thing is to lighten the ammunition. Now, we 
think it is very important to lighten the ammunition, but researc! 
and development always have to be tied to practicality. The reason 
for the round of ammunition we have today goes all the way back to 
the time when weapons were not as powerful as they are now; but, 
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if you change the ammunition, you change the chamber and make 
obsolete all “the ammunition you have in “storage. So you have to 
have a gun of a sufficient order before you scrap that much of the 
taxpayers’ money and scrap everything you have in storage. That 
is entirely a matter of judgment, as to whether it is good enough to be 
adopted and that makes the Field Forces hesitant. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Seaweed Smon. So you see where we stand on the light rifle propo- 
sition, I believe. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LESSONS OF KOREA 


Mr. Manon. | would like to ask a question about the lessons of 
nye Did you delay the formulation of your budget in any way 

r, rather, the presentation of your budget to “Congress « or the formula- 
tion of it by reason of the developments i in Korea? 

General Maris. We did not delay it in any way; no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did you change it in any great particular by reason 
of the lessons learned in Korea? Of course, you changed it by reason 
of the Korean War, because we are building up our military power 
at an accelerated rate. 

General Simon. Yes, sir. There are things in our budget that are 
definitely outcomes of the Korean experience. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Of course, we recognize war is a horrible thing under 
any circumstances. It is being said that Korea is a very expensive 
operation; that we are expending lives and billions of dollars, whereas 
the other major military power of the earth has no men in combat 
and is not being drained of her resources. Is Korea to some extent 
a blessing, even though it might be in disguise and even though it is 
terribly expensive in the cost of lives and so forth, by reason of the 
lessons we are learning? 

General Stmon. In a very limited sense. You might say it is serv- 
ing as a proving ground, but it is only in a limited sense that it is 
serving as a proving ground, because unless there is a real tactical 
need for something that is really an improvement, we are hesitant 
to use it. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, Korea as a proving ground is of 
limited value? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Could it be that the loss of several thousand lives of 
American soldiers in Korea during this Korean War might, in the 
event of a global struggle in the next few years, save many thousands 
of lives otherwise? 

General Decker. That is entirely possible; the training we 
have gained in Korea is an asset that will be of great value should 
we have to go to all-out mobilization and a major war. 


Costs oF Minirary EquIPpMENT 


Mr. Manon. I was pleased, General, to hear you speak about being 
money-conscious. I had not particularly thought of the research and 
development people as being very interested in economy. Of course, 
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it makes sense that the lower your price the more you can probably 
get of any particular item. 


UNIT COST OF MEDIUM TANK 


Now, one of the things that has impressed me in recent years is the 
almost fantastic prices you seem to be required to pay for the things 
you need. You find so many things—guns, weapons, fire-contro| 
devices, and various items—costing hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and the tank costing well over $200,000. 

General Maris. No, sir; not the tank itself—that includes the 
spare parts. 

General Smon. And there is a lot of tooling that enters into that. 

= Mauon. $240,000 for a medium tank is what General Collins 
said. 

General Marts. That was including all of the spare parts supply 
for a year’s service. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. But you take the average civilian, and he just 
cannot possibly conceive how you can spend $240,000 on a tank, 
plus spare parts. I mean after you get into mass production. Of 
course, on research and development, you might spend a billion dollars 
for an item—the first item on the production line. 

General Stmon. But you are being stuck with the tooling cost in 
all of this production. 

Mr. Manon. No; that is for the tank. 

General Reever. The $240,000 is the production cost in fiscal 1952. 

General Simon. We are not happy about that. We are doing 
right now in research and development everything we can do to cut 
costs down. 

Mr. Manon. I called this morning the Cadillac agency, which is 
one of the better cars, and I believe the most expensive Cadillac you 
can buy of the regular run is about $5,700. I understand you do 
not fight wars with Cadillacs, but how can you put enough stuff in a 
tank to make it cost $240,000? Can you put down on paper how a 
tank can cost you $240,000? I have been in one and have driven 
one, but I still do not see how you could spend $240,000 on one of 
those tanks. 

General Reever. I think we will have to get that cost from the 
production people and break it down into some of the components. 

General Simon. I would have to try to break that down. I have 
gone into that in some other things at a fairly recent date. For 
example, when a thing gets into fair production, which has occurred 
with the GM motor, which is for the 2%-ton truck, I find that motor 
is a very reasonable cost. But that, of course, is in pretty large scale 
production. It comes out around $700 for the whole motor. 

Mr. Manon. Will you supply a statement for the committee and 
for the record in which you explain, if you can, how a tank would 
cost $240,000? Of course this cost is just one of many when it comes 
to military procurement. 

General Simon. That is, try to break it down and show how much 
for the motor, how much for fire control—— 

Mr. Manon. Any way you want to, but make it realistic. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following statement was submitted later.) 
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The price of much of our Army matériel has greatly increased over World War II 
and sometimes the increases appear startling. You may be assured that we in the 
Army are equally concerned as you, because our war-making potential is measured 
finally in dollars, and if the price of items is high, we will have fewer of the items 
with which to fight. This follows from the fact that even in the most desperate 
of wars, there is a limit to the fraction of the national output which can be devoted 
to warlike purposes. 

However, some of the startling nature of the price increases is because we have 
not, since the war, procured very much military equipment and the prices which 
we think of as normal are World War II prices based upon extreme mass produc- 
tion and reflecting effect of all the education of industry which had occurred. We 
receive our shocks in civil life more gradually. For example, I bought a car in 
1940 which was a cut or two above the popular three cheaper types and paid 
$1,000 for it. In 1948 I bought one of the cheaper three and paid $1,944 for it. 
This creeping increase of cost is shown in the Bureau of Labor statistics which 
indicate that between 1941 and the present time average weekly earnings of pro- 
duction workers approximately doubled and the price of materials also approxi- 
mately doubled. Consequently, were we procuring the World War II type of 
equipment we should expect to pay approximately twice as much today, and then 
only if we were in mass production. The fact is that we are not in mass produc- 
tion in a degree comparable to that of World War II. The quantities which we 
are procuring are very much smaller, and in the effort to create a production base, 
we have spread the smaller quantities over more producers than would be essen- 
tial if production and delivery were the only criteria. As a result our production 
costs are not truly comparable with World War II prices, but represent a further 
increase in production costs because of the course we have deliberately chosen. 

If we compare the World War II medium tank with the medium tank we are 
now producing, we shall find the comparison not so unfavorable as at first it 
appears to be the case. 

Let me use hypothetical figures to illustrate my point. If the World War II 
tank had cost $100,000, then today we would expect it to cost us $200,000, merely 
because of increases in wages and price of materials. Next, if the new tank 
weighed 1.55 times as much as the World War II tank, the price could reasonably 
be expected to be $310,000 (multiplying the $200,000 by 1.55) and that would 
be true only if we were producing in the volume attained during World War IT. 
Now the fact is that instead of $310,000 our comparative hypothetical price is 
$300,000, or less than the caleulated one, without the aid of mass production. 
The effect of production on cost is most aptly illustrated by an item in which the 
volume has a great effect upon such costs. In 1942 before production reached 
its peak the cost of the 105-millimeter high-explosive shell, M1, with certain fuze, 
ete., was $18.06. The later price, when production reached its peak, was $12.39. 

Nor is this all that we believe to be true in regard to the price of our equipment. 
In any case where a manufacturer has not had recent experience in an item, or 
where the item has never been manufactured at all, he tends to overestimate 
the cost of production for several reasons. First, he wishes to protect his stock- 
holders against loss, and second and more important, in the case of a long lead 
time item he is estimating in a period of inflation and great uncertainty. He 
has no assurance that he will be protected by price controls from an upward 
spiral of wage increases and price rises. Thus, on a contract where he will not 
complete his production for possibly a vear and a half or more after the date of 
the contract, he protects himself by a high estimate. Of course he knows that 
the Government will be protected from this high estimate by the price-redeter- 
mination clause which we insert in the contract. Therefore, we expect that in 
the main, the prices which you have seen in the budget estimates will prove to 
be higher than those determined under the price-redetermination clause. To 
achieve that end, we have determined to cooperate in every way with industry 
in improved production techniques and in modifications which will reduce pro- 
duction costs without seriously affecting the quality of the weapon. 

All of the above is leaving out of account the fact that in today’s weapons, the 
price of which startles all of us, we have engineered improvements which were 
only dreamed of in the middle of World War II. Many of these advantages 
have been described to the committee off the record. You asked for the break- 
down of costs of the medium tank and that is given as follows: 


(The remaining data, being classified, were placed in the commit- 
tee’s files.) 
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PRICE OF SKYSWEEPER 


Mr. Mauon. The Skysweeper has been referred to during a period 
of months and years, and yet I do not know that the price of it has 
ever appeared in public, and I do not propose to state it on the record 
at this point. The price of the Skysweeper and some other weapons 
seems to be completely out of line. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONCENTRATION ON BRINGING DOWN COSTS 


Mr. Manon. I should like to say that I think the Ordnance De- 
partment and the Research and Development Board, the Department 
of Defense in general, the Army, and particularly Army Ordnance 
ought to concentrate a lot of energy on trying to bring down the price 
of weapons of war. 

General Stuon. Now, sir, that is just what we have done in the 
antiaircraft family in which we evaluated those in terms of the cost, 
the weight of the machine, and on the ammunition side we conducted 
it to get to the most economical level. We have done that in this new 
antiaircraft family that is coming out. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I certainly think you ought to do everything 
you can in that direction. 


AVAILABILITY OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Now, do you have the skilled personnel and the scientifically trained 
and experienced people required for this program which you are asking 
for? 

yeneral Stmon. No, sir; we do not have. Wedo not try to have. 
We try to have enough good people to monitor the programs, and we 
depend on American educational, industrial, and chemical institutions 
for the people. 

Mr. Manon. I realize that you farm out or contract much of this 
work. 

General Simon. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. But I am speaking more on this line: Do we have a 
reservoir of trained personnel in our economy to do this job along with 
the other research and development jobs that are being done? 

General Stmon. We never feel that we have enough of them, sir. 
In the case of the older men who have been with us for a while, many 
of them are getting in ill health, and they are retiring, and so we do not 
have younger men there to take their places because we ran on too 
short a schedule postwar, and we are trying now to recruit people, 
and we are having awfully stiff competition in doing so. The young- 
sters who are graduating from school today are being given $4,000 to 
$4,500 a year, and we cannot even give it to them under civil service. 
We are having a tough time. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES WITH MASTERS OR PH. D. DEGREES 


Mr. Manon. Well, how many, if you can give this information 
without too much difficulty—I do not think you have it on the tip 
of your fingers—how many Ph. D.’s do you have on the payroll? 
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General Stmon. I[ have the number somewhere, but I have forgotten, 
<i 


ir. 
Mr. Manon. How many do you have in the whole Army program? 





eriod ' * General Stwon. Genera! Maris, I believe you have it by Ph. D.’s; 

t has > can you give a rough estimate? 

ecord ; General Maris. No. 

xpons fF) ™ Mr. Manon. I would like also the number of masters of science. 
: In¥other words, how many people you have that have this basic 
* education. 

General Stwon. About one-third of our total employees in research 
and development are on a professional level; that is, they are college 
graduates. 

»De- FF Mr. Manon. Yes, but college graduates are plentiful. I am 
ment > talking about, at least, a master’s degree; also a Ph. D. degree. 
lance | General Stuon. At the Ph. D. level, I would think Ordnance would 
price have perhaps on the order of a little over 100. 

Mr. Manon. You can amplify that for the record. 

1 the j (The information requested follows:) 
cost, Of the total of 16,422 civilian employees engaged in research and development 
icted : activities as of April 30, 1951, approximately 4,700 have master’s degrees or 
snew fe _ higher. 
; General Reever. Off the record. 
thing 3 (Discussion off the record.) 
a Mr. Manon. General Simon I think the Nation is very fortunate 
in having men of your caliber in positions of trust and responsibility. 
> It is always stimulating to have you appear before this committee. 
. General Simon. Thank you, sir. 
uined Mr. Sitxes. Mr. Scrivner. 
king Mr. Scrivner. There are quite a few things we have discussed off 
> the record, but some of Mr. Mahon’s questions were along the line of 
nnre. > questions I would have asked. You said at the outset that Research 
d we > and Development was to get speed and economy. Iam mindful now 
tions of the fact that in a great many instances Research and Development 
‘we has brought the Army to greater speed, all right. I, too, have looked 
this over some of the list of items and their cost, and I was impressed, as 
' the chairman has been, that the element of economy was notable by 
seis '  itsabsence. The cost seems beyond belief. 
with ; TIME ANTIAIRCRAFT BATTERIES ARE IN ACTION 
» SIP. ; Many things which have been said have raised several questions. 
nany ' Iwas struck by one statement you made to the effect that—and if I 
0 not + am wrong, correct me—that the average antiaircraft battery was in 
1 too ' action about 20 hours. 
ople, ; General Simon. Twenty minutes. 
ung- Mr. Scrivner. Twenty minutes? 
)0. to General Srwon. Yes, that is the actual time it is shooting in war. 
vice, Mr. Scrivner. Over what period of time? 
General Simon. During World War II in the role of American 
' antiaircraft artillery. I would like to add, however, that it serves a 
' dual role and was used extensively as field artillery for fire against 
fe ' ground targets. 
Pup Mr. Scrivner. In that period of 20 minutes how many rounds do 
' _- you anticipate would be fired? 





General Stmon. I do not have that figure readily at hand. It is in 
our research and development studies, Dut if we consider the rate of 
fire, say, for the 90-millimeter, 25 rounds a minute for 20 minutes 
would be 500 rounds. That would be 500 rounds per gun. By the 
= Mer invaded Europe, the German air strength had been materially 
reduced. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that means that if there were any planes 


coming over each one of these guns would fire so many rounds for a 
short period of time? 


General Simon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then they are gone, and you would wait until 
more planes came over. 

General Stmon. Yes, sir. You see, that study was made in con- 
nection with the accurate life of weapons, and antiaircraft tubes do 
not have very long life. 


PERCENTAGE OF AMMUNITION USED IN COMBAT 


Mr. Scrivner. I am interested from another angle, namely, the 
military requirement. I have raised this question before, and I will 
raise it again, because somewhere in some of my reading of either 
official or semiofficial papers the statement was made that 75 percent 
of the ammunition procured in World War IT was not used in combat, 
and I- think they included training, but, at least, for the purpose of 
my statement, for combat, which means that there was the overpro- 
curement of an item that ran into a terrific amount of money, because 
these shells cost a lot of money. There, too, is a field in which, while 
it involves equipment already in the field in the hands of troops and 
all of that, somebody, whether in research and development, or some- 
thing else could very well put in some effective hours of study which 
would possibly result in great savings to the American public. 

General Simon. May I remark there, it is not an R. and D. matter, 
but I happened to come in contact with it during the war, and as late as 
1944 the need for ammunition was so acute relative to the supply of it, 
that we were shipping it out while it was still hot, even at the time of 
the Battle of the Bulge, and this ammunition that was left over was 
largely in the pipeline or connected with termination. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you surely would not have 75 percent in the 
pipeline, but, at any rate, I am throwing it out for somebody to really 
sink their teth into it and find out. 


VARYING TYPES AND SIZES OF AMMUNITION 


Then there is another point which was raised in my own mind in 
times past, and just today was brought to my attention again by a 
man of long military experience, and he raised this problem of the 
supply, namely, that we are getting into so many different types of 
weapons, sizes of weapons and types of ammunition that it is going to 
almost take a Houdini not only to supply it, but to get it to the right 
place for the right gun, for the right use, at the right time. So that, 
while it is nice to have all of these very fine differentiations in caliber 
and all of that, eventually when we get some of the new weapons, I 
suppose some of the older weapons will fade completely out of the 
picture and with them the ammunition too. 

General Stmon. That is right. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrtvner. While, Mr. Chairman, there are many fields that 
we might well discuss and pursue, all of them of great interest and 
immeasurable value, and many things which the committee should 
know to possibly make better estimates of the needs and require- 
ments, in view of the lateness of the hour I am going to dispense with 
further questions and get some information from General Maris and 
General Simon off the record. If it seems proper later on I can in- 
corporate it into the record before it is printed. 





PRESENCE OF COMMITTEE AT TESTS 
| would like to suggest as a matter for the record that in view of the 
many new developments, on which some of the tests are to be held 
within the comparatively near future, it would enable the committee 
to understand many things by being able to see them. If the com- 
mittee could be invited to some of these demonstrations and tests 
which it has been indicated will be held, it should be helpful. 

We have no way of knowing when they are to be held, and we have 
to depend upon the services to extend that invitation to us. Hence 
my suggestion. 

General Stmon. I think we would regard that as both an oppor- 
tunity and an honor, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I say that advisedly, because I can recall, for 
instance, some time ago when members of the committee went up to 
Fort Monmouth, we saw many things take place up there in their 
research center that very materially helped us to understand them. 

I can recall our recent trip up to Aberdeen Proving Ground where 
the members of the committee saw many things. If we had not seen 
them ourselves you could have talked to us about them for the rest 
of the week and we still would not have been able to comprehend and 
understand them as well as we can now because we have been up 
there, and we have seen what you are talking about. 

The same thing would be true of some of these other things and I 
know that I, for one, would be delighted to accept such an invitation. 

Mr. Srxes. While, as a matter of fact, Mr. Scrivner, I think the 
committee would be fully within its rights to visit these installations 
whether or not we have an invitation, I know that it is the desire 
of the military services to have the members of this committee vist 
their installations. 

General Simon. Yes, sir; very much so. 

Mr. Srxxs. They have always shown a very keen interest in having 
members of the committee, and I speak from personal experience, 
visit their installations. I have always found these visits to be 
highly profitable because invariably I learn more about what is being 
accomplished in the defense effort. I think it is extremely important 
that we do avail ourselves of the opportunity to see what is being 
done at these installations. 

Mr. Scrivner. You know and I know that if we were to indicate 
to any of them a desire to go up to Aberdeen or any place else where 
we would like to be present, of course, they will go all out to see 
that we saw a great many things. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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TRANSFER OF FUNDS IN 1951 


Mr. Sixes. Do I understand that the estimate for the fiscal year 
1951 is not $171,476,000, but that amount plus $14,000,000? 

Colonel Buck. Approximately that. It comes out to a total, to 
be accurate, of $185,328,780. 

Mr. Sixes. From what source did the additional $14,000,000 come? 

General Maris. We got that from the emergency fund, Office 
Secretary of Defense. This money which was appropriated to the 
Secretary of Defense was allocated to the services for new projects 
on the recommendation of the chairman, Research and Development 
Board. We did not come in for a third supplemental in fiscal year 
1951. Instead we competed, with the other services for those reserve 
funds. Only projects that had highest priority were funded out of 
that additional money. 

Mr. Stxes. Let me be sure that I understand your year-end financial 
picture. Do you anticipate that you will use all of this additional 
$14,000,000 in the fiscal year 1951? 

Colonel Buck. We will have it all committed in the fiscal year 
1951. It will not all be obligated. An estimated $172,000,000 will 
be obligated. 


Mr. Sikes. We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 









































Tuespay, JUNE 26, 1951. 





PURCHASE OF GRILLS 

Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. In the July 38, 
1951, issue of Look magazine, there is quite a story about an alleged 
outrageous performance on the part of Army Ordnance. This story 
indicates that the Ordnance Department needed certain grills for 
Army tractors and that the Army insisted on paying $59 for them, 
whereas they could have been procured at a much lesser rate. 

At this point in the record I will insert a portion of the criticism 
which appears in Look magazine. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
























Look Reports From WasuHinctTon, Jury 3, 1951 


Last summer Ordnance needed some grills for Army tractors. Several compan- 
ies, including Austin Metal Products, were notified and bid on the job. Austin’s 
bid was accepted and it got the contract. The price was $59.78 per grill. 

The blueprint for the job had a little note on it that said the grills had to be 
William F. Klemp Co.—type B-1 grill or equivalent. This meant, as you might 
guess, that the grill had to be just like the ones made by the Klemp Co., a concern 
in Chicago that made grills good enough to be accepted as the Army’s standard. 


NO KLEMP BIDS 





It did not occur to the Ordnance office in Detroit, where the contract was let, 
that if it wanted some Klemp-type grills maybe it should get in touch with the 
Klemp Co. and find out whether it would like to sell some, and for how much. 
Klemp never got a chance to bid on the contract. 

But Emerson C. Whitney, the president of the Klemp Co., found out about it 
because the Austin Co., after getting the contract, turned around and sublet the 


whole thing to him. The Klemp Co. agreed to make the grills for the Austin Co. 
for $19.60 apiece. 
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The procedure did not seem to make sense to Whitney, who could not get it 
through his head why the Government should be paying $59.78 for a $19.60 grill. 
It did not seem to make sense to the Senate Small Business Committee, either, 
after Whitney described the deal in his testimony before the committee. Whitney 
said there had been some difficulty and that he had tried to back out of his contract 
but Army Ordnance threatened to cut off his steel supply. 


NOBODY WORRIED 


Things went along like this for about 9 months but nobody in Ordnance seemed 
worried because the grills weren’t coming along. Nobody talked about canceling 
Austin’s contract or asked why the company had taken a job that it had to turn 
over to somebody else. 

Finally Whitney got a certified check guaranteeing payment and a few weeks 
ago he began delivering. So now the Army is finally getting the grills—at $59.78 
apiece —that it could have had last fall—for $19.60—if it had mentioned the matter 
to the Klemp Co. in the first place. 

Mr. Manon. Now, will you, General Simon, give for the record a 
statement with respect to that matter? You can amplify it to some 
extent if you care to. Since it has received national publicity not 
only in Look, but on several other occasions I think the record ought 
to be clear as to the fact. 


AUSTIN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


General Stmon. In May of 1950, the Austin Metal Products Co. of 
Detroit, Mich., received three contracts, one for 40 units at a unit cost 
of $38.50, and a total cost of $1,540, one for 18 units at a unit cost of 
$38.50, and a total cost of $693, and one for 140 units at a unit cost of 
$20.25 at a total cost of $2,835. 

These contracts were awarded by the Detroit Ordnance district 
to the lowest bid received after advertising. This was a straightfor- 
ward advertised procurement. The average unit cost was $25.60, 
not that figure of almost twice as much quoted in the Look article. 

Mr. Manon. Did you read the Look article? 

General Stuon. Yes, sir. I believe the figure was $59.60 in the 
Look article. I am not positive of that. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Simon. The Austin Metal Products Co. placed a suborder 
with the William F. Klemp Co. for the principal part of the full 198 
units at a total cost of $3,321, or a unit cost of $16.77. These sub- 
items purchased from the William F. Klemp Co. were partial assem- 
blies and required additional machining, assembling, packing, and 
preparation (including some other parts), for shipment to Army 
supply channels. 

The differential between the Austin average price of $25.60 and the 
Klemp price for the subunits, of $16.77, is $8.83, from which the 
prime contractor must obtain the cost of the additional machining, 
assembling, packing and such profit as may accrue. 

The prime contractor insists that he will make nothing. That ts all 
I have on it, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Now, as you will recall from reading the Look article, 
the clear implication of the article is that Ordnance, despite the fact 
that it could procure this grill for about $16 insisted on paying $59 
for it, and did let a contract to procure these grills for $59, and I 
will insert the price of them in the record. 
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Now, do you mean to say that the Ordnance Department is blame- 
less in this matter and that it proceeded in a businesslike and proper 
manner in handling this matter? 

General Simon. I do, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Had the matter been previously called to the atten- 
tion of the Ordnance Department? 

General Simon. Yes, sir; this matter was previously called to the 
attention of the Ordnance Department by various concerns subse- 
quent to an article which appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
The figures published in the Cleveland Plain Dealer differ somewhat 
from those in Look magazine. I have that article here and a file about 
a quarter of an inch thick of the Ordnance investigation. 

Mr. Manon. How do you explain this adverse publicity, this 
misunderstanding, General Simon? 

General Stmon. The Treasurer of the Austin Metal Products Corp. 
in a letter addressed to the Ordnance tank automotive center very 
strongly infers that the basis of this matter is dissatisfaction on the 
part of the Klemp Co. because of its having a pretty close bargain 
driven with it. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the prime contractor allegedly made 
a very close bargain with the Klemp Co., the subcontractor that did 
the work, and the subcontractor was upset because of the narrow 
margin he had, is that correct? 

General Sron. That is what appears to be the opinion of Mr. S. 
Sundeen. He is treasurer of the Austin Co. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


SI1GNAL Corps RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sikes. Colonel Petzing, are you ready to proceed with your 
statement on the Signal Corps portion of the research and develop- 
ment budget? 

Colonel Perzina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. You will indicate what part of your statement is on 
the record and what part is off the record. 

Colonel Perzinc. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this portion of the 
Army research and development budget covers the funds necessary 
to carry out the Signal Corps mission. It covers research and devel- 
opment by the Signal Corps amounting to 48.6 million, the specia! 
field activities amounting to $680,000 and the special special field 
activities amounting to 12.4 million for fiscal year 52. The total 
funds amount to 61.7 million which is a net increase of 4.5 million 
over fiscal year ’51. Of this increase 3.2 million is ascribable to the 
Signal Corps, 100,000 to special field activities, and 1.2 million for 
special special field activities. Currently the Signal Corps has respon- 
sibility for research and development in the fields.of radio and wire 
communications including radio direction finders, radar, meteorological! 
instrumentation, sound and light, radiological instrumentation, 
guided missiles instrumentation, electronic countermeasures, clec- 
tronic components, and materials, vacuum tubes and various related 
auxiliary equipments. 
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The Army was not adequately prepared signal equipment-wise 
at the start of World War II and never succeeded in catching up 
during that conflict. Since then there have been technological 
advances which have thrown us still further behind. This situation 
has resulted in an increased program of research and development 
starting in fiscal year ’51 which must be maintained if we are to enter 
the next conflict with adequate equipment. 

The rest of my statement will be off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1951 


Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Colonel Petzing. You have given us a 
complete picture of your activities, including the obligation picture. 
However, I would like for you to give me a more complete coverage 
of your obligation picture for the fiscal year 1951. What are your 
obligations to date? 

Colonel Perzina. Up to April 30? 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

Colonel Perzine. Our obligations are $37,334,150. 

Mr. Stxes. Now, you stated that you expect to have all your funds 
obligated by June 30. 

Colonel Perzina. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What were your April obligations? 

Colonel Perzinc. The April obligations were $6,176,612. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. Now, will you give me the civilian personnel figures 
for the present and the anticipated year-end 1952 figures? 

Colonel Perzina. Our present figures are 2,807 for the Signal Corp 
and 499 special field activities, or a total of 3,306. 

For the 1952 year end, 3,941. That is the total. That includes 
the special and the Signal Corp. The special includes the special and 
the special special. 

Mr. Sikes. Facetiously, Colonel, are we to understand, that your 
special special field activities are something special? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SIGNAL EQUIPMENT IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Sixes. I was interested in your statement that while you did 
not have adequate signal equipment during World War II, your 
equipment was better than that of any one else. I interpret that to 
mean that, while you did not have all of the up-to-the-minute equip- 
ment you wanted, you were still abead of the enemy; is that correct? 

Colonel Prerzinc. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that true today? 

Colonel Perzine. Not only that which we wanted, but that which 
was needed. 

Mr. Sikes. Is that true today? 

Colonel Petrzinc. We have not caught up as yet. 
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Mr. Sixes. Not in what you desire, but are you still ahead of the 
other fellow in what you have? 
Colonel Perzinc. We believe we are, sir. 





IMPROVEMENT 





IN SIGNAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Then, from a purely, practical standpoint, if we are 
ahead of the other fellow, and since this is a costly program, in which 
every new advance represents new technical training requirements 
new maintenance requirements each with greater cost, are we justified 
in trying to have the very best of everything for our requirements if 
we can stay ahead of the other fellow without that greater cost? 

Colonel Perzinc. The objective is not to have the very best of 
everything. 

Mr. Sixes. I mean the most modern. Now, please discuss it from 
that standpoint. 

Colonel Perzinc. For example, during the war we relied to a great 
extent upon wire communications. Now, wire communications, 
while equipmentwise is not expensive equipment, yet in bulk it does 
become very expensive, particularly from the manpower that it takes 
to build a line and to maintain it, and from the standpoint of tonnage 
of equipment which must be handled throughout the supply chain, 
and if that involves overseas shipment it becomes very costly. If 
you can replace any of those wire-line communications with radio- 
relay equipment you make a very material saving in both manpower 
and in tonnage and logistics. 

Mr. Stxes. I think you are right about seeking ultimate end prod- 
ucts which show a net result in savings, but every time you come 
before us you want more money instead of less money; so we never 
see any of those savings, as far as appropriation requirements are 
concerned. 

Colonel Prerzinc. Well, of course, we are asking for research and 
development money to attain this goal, and the savings will be shown 
in the appropriated funds for supply at a later date. 

Mr. Scrivner. They will not show up there. 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRICES 





OF MILITARY EQUIPMENT 





Mr. Manon. I would like to say this: I think you were in here 
yesterday when I said that it was my opinion, and the opinion of 
many others, that the Government is paying too much for military 
equipment in some instances, and if we are going to carry on our 
national-defense program, and if we are going to sustain it over the 
long pull, we have got to get these prices dewn on a basis that the 
country can afford, as I see it, and certainly the prices in some 
instances, it seems to me, are just fantastically high. Of course, we 
do not want inferior equipment. We want the best Signal Corps 
equipment, for example, that can be provided, but Congress wil! 
provide the money over a longer period of time to buy equipment 
that is relatively moderately priced than it will that which is so 
fantastically high. 
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Now, if the genius of the people in private industry can be brought 
to bear on this question with great emphasis, it seems to me that some 
progress could be made. What is your reaction to my statement? ° 

Colonel Perzine. Well, I agree with you that prices are very high. 
In many instances, when procurements are actually made, the prices 
that are in the contract exceed our estimates which were made in 
advance. 

So far as we are concerned, we are doing everything possible to ob- 
tain the best contractor at the cheapest price. 

In the design of equipment, we are keeping the cost of equipment 
constantly in mind. 

For example, the old vehicular radio equipment required about 80 
erystals for 1 family of sets and 120 crystals for another family. That 
has been replaced, or is being replaced, ‘and production is now under 
way of a new family of vehicular radio sets in which about 8 and 12 
crystals will be required instead of 80 and 120, or a 10 to 1 saving in 
the number of crystals required. 

That is only one illustration of the sort of thing we are constantly 
striving to do. 

LABOR COSTS 


Mr. Manon. Since you are seeking to effect every reasonable econ- 
omy in the Signal Service, you no doubt have computed the labor costs 
in a certain item as compared to the material cost. What sort of in- 
formation can you give us on that? 

Colonel Perzina. Well, I am not in the procurement side of our 
office. 

Mr. Manon. But you are in research and development. 

Colonel Perzina. | am not competent to answer that question. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anyone here who is competent to answer that 
question? 

Colonel Perzina. No, sir, ualess you can, General. 

General Reever. I believe you are referring, for example, in the 
case of the radio relay, to the labor of putting in and maintaining a 
pole line. 

Mr. Manon. I am referring to the over-all signal equipment. 

General Reeper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And I am asking what percentage of the price of the 
finished product is labor and what percentage of the price of the 
finished product is material? Of course, if you carry that to extremes, 
you bring up the material cost and the labor cost and cover it all the 
way from the time it is taken from the ground, probably as ore. 

General Rereper. Basically, the cost of nearly everything we use— 
that is, the way you should look at it in war—is labor, because all 
of the supporting economy, such as railroads, blast furnaces, etc., 
came originally out of the ground. It was either limestone or coal 
which was turned into coke, or it was iron ore, and it is not worth 
much underground. It is only the labor that is put into it that 
gives it value. 

Mr. Manon. Well, that is a good philosophical thought, aod in 
the long pull that is what it is; yes. But, if you go out here to build 
a house, the contractor says the cost of the material is so much, aad 
the labor cost is so much, aad the overhead is so much, aad the price 
of the house is so much. Of course, these things have to be fabricated 
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before he gets them, and the lumber has to be brought in from the 
forest, but I am not going back to the forest, and I am not going 
back to the ore in the mine. The contractor will tell you that a 
certain percentage of the cost of this house is for labor, and that « 
certain percentage of the cost is for material. He might say, “If you 
boys can cut down the price of labor and abolish this or that, I could 
build these houses cheaper.’’ Do you see what I mean? 

I want that same curbstone information with respect to Signal 
Corps equipment. 

General Reever. Signal Corps equipment, as far as radio and 
that kind of things are concerned, will give you a deceptive answer 
because there is no such thing as an over-all manufacturer of radio 
equipment. The radio industry is essentially an assembly industry. 
They buy their parts. They make some of them themselves in 
certain factories, and then they assemble the parts. 

If you go to the prime contractor and ask how much of the cost 
of this thing is labor and how much is material, I would guess that 
he would tell you that not over 10 percent of it or 15 percent was 
labor but that would be very deceptive because he would have bought 
his resistors, capacitors, and so forth, from subcontractors, and they 
in turn put in the labor. 

Mr. Manon. I am not getting much information on my point. 

General Reever. I think that you would get a very poor answer 
if you would go only to the prime contractor. I would say regarding 
the radio set, when you push it down through the tiers of subcon- 
tractors, you would come out with about 90-percent labor. 

Colonel Prerzinc. Eighty to ninety percent labor. 


HOARDING OF LABOR 


Mr. Manon. It was said during World War II that certain em- 
ployers of labor were hoarding employees and hoarding labor. Per- 
haps they did not particularly need the labor then, but they were 
expecting another Government contract. They were keeping control 
of labor. I have heard it said many times that the contractor would 
not be too much concerned about a surplus of labor at his plant be- 
cause after all he could show that on renegotiation or otherwise. He 
could get a disproportionately large percentage of labor for the 
manufacture of the item, get by with it, and the people from time to 
time would have more or less nothing to do. I have talked to people 
who said that they had stayed at plants quite some time without any- 
thing to do. They were paid and nobody was hurt but the Govern- 
ment and the taxpayers, and perhaps the morale of the man and the 
conscience of the contractor, if any. 

Colonel Pretrzinc. We do everything we can to prevent that by 
inspecting the materials. If he is a large contractor, resident in- 
spectors at the plant are constantly keeping watch on the way the 
contractor is handling his contract. Of course, there is a price 
negotiation, as you know, in which these things are supposed to be 
taken into consideration. There are limits to the number of inspectors 
you may have, and the coverage you can give. As far as is reasonably 
possible, we are taking care of it. 

Mr. SuHepparp. One inspector at a plant, who knows his business, 
can stand in one spot and tell how many are working and how many 
are not. You do not need so many. 
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Colonel Perzine. You do need an inspector for every plant to visit 
it occasionally. 


COMPARISON OF LABOR AND MATERIAL COSTS 


Mr. Manon. If you can, by asking some of your statisticians, pro- 
vide any better answer to the questions I have asked, I would appre- 
ciate your inserting a further statement in the record at this point. 

Colonel Perztna. I will attempt to do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Tabulation of average percent of costs on Signal Corps quantity procurement contracts 


Prime contracts’ direct labor : EAs . 10.39 
Prime contracts’ materials _ _- - Tad ity ! Bed i ie eee 
Direct, indirect expense, and ‘profit _ . 35 Ao TS eee 


! Approximately 27.9 percent of the prime-contract materials’ cost is direct labor on components parts 
by the subcontractors. 


Mr. Rixey. Following that same line of thought in your research 
and development vou not only try to make an improved article but 
you try to develop one that you can produce more economically 
that will serve the purpose that you have in mind. 

Colonel Perzinc. Yes, sir. One of the approaches to that, as 
General Simon mentioned in his testimony yesterday, is through 
standardization. That is one of the approaches. 

Mr. Taser. You have an item in here for special field activities. 
What does that mean? Does that mean the maneuvers or something 
of that character? 

Colonel Perzina. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LABORATORY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taper. Item (c) is to a considerable extent personnel—about 
a quarter. 

Colonel Perzina. Yes, sir. 

Currently they have about 499 people and 574 for the end of fiscal 
year 1952. 

Mr. Taser. What do these 2,807 personnel do? 

Colonel Perzinc. They are the personnel who are employed pri- 
marily in our laboratory at Fort Monmouth, N. J. They are the 
engineers, the scientists, and the supporting personnel who do first the 
internal work that is done in our own laboratory. Some of the de- 
velopments are carried out there, including research and development. 

Now, regarding the contractual program which is placed outside, 
before you can place a contract you must know what vou want, and 
these people have to prepare the technical! specifications that are used 
to place those contracts. Then they must inspect the progress of 
work.on the contracts periodically to make sure that the Government 
is receiving full value on what it is spending. 

Then, at the end of the contract, if it involves any development of 
the piece of equipment, they must test that equipment and give it a 
thorough analysis. 

If it is a research contract which results in only a report, a written 
report, they must analyze that and make sure we make use of it and 
carry through on it. 
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Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. You are really making some headway with your 
research in this set-up? 

Colonel Perzina. Definitely. 

Mr. Taser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE IN TOTAL DOLLAR BUDGET 


Mr. Taser. You have an average number of employees in the 
amount of 2,800 for 1950 at the Signal Corps, and that is two-thirds 
of the amount you are requesting for that purpose in 1952. 

Colonel Perzina. That is right. 

If you will remember, regarding the over-all figures, we have 
practically doubled the total dollars from 1950 to 1951 and are main- 
taining that in 1952. So, from 1950 we have doubled the size of our 
program and gone up about a third in personnel. 

Mr. Taser. The doubling has gone either into equipment or con- 
tractual services? 

Colonel Perzinec. That is correct, sir. Only a modest amount of 
it has gone into personnel. 

Mr. Taser. That is all that I have on that. 


EXAMPLES OF PRICE INCREASES 


Mr. Scrivner. Beginning immediately after World War II the 
Appropriations Committee has been pretty well in support of re- 
search and development, including the Signal Corps. The Signal 
Corps has usually received a pretty fair share of the research and de- 
velopment dollar. While they have a story to tell, what has been 
told up to now has not been very impressive. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Riley you said that you were 
constantly trying to get things cheaper; but, as we look over the 
cost figures of all the items of procurement over a period of years, 
I fail to detect that lower cost. 

Colonel Perzina. Sir, if you will compare the production costs of 
standard equipments which were purchased during the war, and are 
still standard and being purchased now, you will see the prices there 
have gone way up also. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish that you could give me some examples, 
either on or off the record. 

Colonel! Perzine. May I furnish those for the record? 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Some examples of costs of Signal Corps equipment 





Unit prices 





Item | 
| January- 


World War IT | June 1950 


Rawin set AN/GMDPD-1 New item, not in production. ---| $14, 996 $26, 218 
Public address set AN/TIQ-2 do -: : 453 | 

Radio set SCR 299/399 and equivalent $5,053 : Pha rie 11, 352 | 

Power equipment PE-95 $1,141 oda 1,138 | 

Tool equipment TE-50 $107 : ducout 129 

Tool set TE-—56-_ _- $200 5 FARTS S40 

Tool equipment TE-16 $123 : 126 

Tool equipment TE-113 $52 ; ‘ 68 

Test equipment TS-297- $18 : 24 | 
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GUIDE FOR DEVELOPMENT OF EQUIPMENT 





Mr. Scrivner. Eventually we are going to outsmart ourselves and 
outmechanize ourselves. We have heard how much more mechanized 
equipment we are going to have in the hands of the troops, but by the 
time you get through staffing them with operators and drivers for 
the mechanized equipment, and after you provide the people for the 
maintenance and repair of all of it, sometime we are going to be 
pretty hard pushed to find some men to put on the fighting lines. 

The reason I pointed that out is that I feel we have departed from 
the field of simplification into a field of intricate operating machinery, 
and it is going to take men who have an exceptionally good under- 
7 standing and ability. It is going to take a terrifically long time to 
: train them, both to operate and maintain this mechanized equipment. 
4 We constantly go into higher and higher costs; so, the time will come 
% when the burden will be too great. A whole lot of these things we 
# would like to have, but surely the research and development people 
& could help, not only the military but the taxpayers, by finding some- 
4 thing less intricate, simpler, and cheaper. Perhaps it would not 
“ do quite as good a job, but it is not going to do any good under the 
sun to spend money on all of this and have it all blow up in your face 
4 and find yourself bankrupt. 

General Maris. May I comment on your statement? 

Mr. Scrivner. I raised the question primarily for some comment. 

General Maris. We agree with you absolutely on that. It is a 

question of considerable concern to us. 
Z In any future war in which we may be engaged we undoubtedly 
will be outnumbered terrifically in manpower. The only way we can 
4 overcome that situation is by better equipment, arms, and munitions. 
, These new items are expensive, undoubtedly, and our constant 
effort in research is to find the more inexpensive items which can be 
utilized. 

In our development guide which we have just issued, you will find, 
under the recommendations of the board which was appointed to go 
into this entire program: 

Provided no reduction results in essential military performance characteristics, 


greater economies in production of equipment be achieved through the acceptance 
of— 
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(a) Less finely tooled and surface finished items. 
(b) Elimination of nonessential luxury accessories and sales dressings. 
(c) Modifications which facilitate production. 
Those are the directions we are giving to all our development and 
research agencies and technical services to follow to the utmost. 
We have recently had a number of boards study this problem in 
various areas to determine where we can cut down on the increased 
costs, because the costs are mounting. They are mounting in all 
fields. That means in everything we eat, wear, and utilize on the 
battlefield. 















AUTOMOTIVE PROGRAM 








We are now studying the entire automotive program to determine 
what reductions we can accept and still have items that will be 
acceptable in combat. That is of immediate concern to us, and we 
appreciate your observation thereon. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I was thinking particularly of the Signal Corps 
research on some of these things; but, since you have mentioned the 
automobile, I have noticed some of the new trucks now going into 
the hands of the Army. It looks as though they have a lot of gloss 
and glitter on them. 

Let us take the one item of fenders. To any civilian, that is a 
rather sore subject right now because if he gets a fender crimped he is 
in for a major repair bill. It is going to be the same thing for the 
military. The automotive equipment may not have the stream- 
lined appearance with a different type of fender; it may not have 
the same slick presentation without some of the fancy fronts. 

Once they get the front end smacked, it will cost a lot of dough to 
repairit. [think that you could very well modify and simplify many 
of your designs on those two items alone. 

While the manufacturers may have to change their assembly-line 
set-up somewhat, it could result in tremendous savings to the Army. 

General Maris. Just a few days ago we presented to the Chief of 
Staff a stripped-down jeep showing the results of a complete study on 
that one vehicle alone to show where we could make savings in items 
all the way through. 

Mr. Scrivner. All these things are now in the future. 

General Maris. The very close future. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long has this book been out? 

General Maris. Just a few months. 

Mr. Scrivner. This has not been out long enough to seep down 
to the point where the Appropriations Committee can see the results 
of it? 

General Marts. No, sir. This was actually approved by the Chief 
Staff in December. These are the efforts that we are making. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will look forward with a great deal of interest to 
seeing a rather comprehensive statement of yours a year from now, 
if I am still on the committee, that will show just how effective your 
efforts have been in trying to reduce some of the costs. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you yield to me at that point? 


SUBSTITUTE METHODS REDUCING COSTS 


Can you give us some examples now where you have substituted 
stampings or forgings for millwork? 

General Simon. I think one of our best examples there—and I 
think perhaps in a measure it is fortunate—is that we have just made 
a fuze that will apply to all the small calibers, such as the 20-milli- 
meter. That fuze has only four parts, all of which come off of an 
automatic screw machine, except one which is stamped. It enables 
us to make a fuze, say for the 20-millimeter caliber on automatic 
machines, instead of having to employ skilled labor. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that in operation, or do you have it in the test stage 
only? 

General Simon. It is under procurement order now. 

Mr. Sixes. Give me some other examples. 

General Simon. That has cut the cost of that fuze in the order of 
80 percent, and was the result of conscious effort to cut the cost of 
fuzes. 


Mr. Sixes. That is notable. Are there other examples? 
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Mr. Scrivner. Since that item has been brought up, somebody 
ought to be able to show us, in this request for an appropriation, a 
comparable reduction in the request for funds. 

General Simon. That would be reflected in the cost of 20-millimeter 
ammunition right now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Somebody will have to point it out in the present 
justification before 1 can comprehend it. 

Mr. Sixes. Is anyone prepared to comment on Mr. Scrivner’s 
request? 
General Simon. What I stated can be in the record. 


SAVINGS EFFECTED SUBSEQUENT TO BUDGET PREPARATION 


Mr. Taser. Do you have any items that would reflect savings 
that might be taken advantage of since these estimates were prepared? 

General Stuon. Another item I mentioned yesterday, because it 
shows particularly our change in thinking of late, is a new special 
round of ammunition. We developed that and made approximately 
1,000 rounds because it was important to have at least a small stock 
of it. That was at a cost of about $300 a round. Although we 
were authorized to do 15,000 rounds, we purposely dragged our feet 
and accelerated our development and made a special development 
with the idea of getting the costs of that round down. It took con- 
siderable redesigning. We cut the cost to $75 a round, and that is 
now released in the 1952 budget. 
DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURE 


OF SMALL ARMS 





Mr. Sikes. Let us take up something like small arms. 

Hitler, during World War II, developed extensive mass-production 
techniques in the manufacture of small arms. In this process he 
turned out a rather crude product, apparently not a very high-quality 
product, but it served its purpose in the hands of the troops for the 
period of the war, and produced substantial savings in time and money. 

To what extent do we utilize similar processes? 

General Simon. That is more an industrial problem than a research 
and development problem, but it happens that I am familiar with it 
because one of my specialties is industrial quality control. I have a 
book or two on that subject. 

We were way ahead of Mr. Hitler. When I was in Germany, I 
went into the German industrial side even though I was over there 
on a research and development mission, because I could not refrain 
from it. 

In our system of mass production we are far, far ahead of the 
Germans. 

In the small-arms field there is hardly any part of production which 
is hand labor. It is all machine labor. The drawing process for first 
drawing out a bullet, the stamping process for making the slug, the 
drawing process for making the cartridge case—all of that is highly 
automatic. Your unit cost for small-arms rounds is extremely low. 

Mr. Stxes. What about manufacture of the weapon itself? 

General Stmon. The caliber .50 machine gun and the caliber .30 
machine gun is highly mechanized, and that is one of the ways of re- 
ducing costs. The machine gun has some rather intricate parts, par- 
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ticularly the bolt. It has to be forged. We cannot stamp the bolt, 
but we have developed drop-forging techniques to approximate the 
size and dimensions of the bolt before the machining is done. The 
production costs on our machine guns were very low during the war by 
being highly mechanized. 


QUALITY CONTROL SYSTEMS 


One of the things that went hand in glove with that is this process 
called statistical quality control. Its principal saving is the saving of 
scrap and labor. I personally put in the system of quality control 
at the Frankfort Arsenal during the war, which was adopted by our 
outside contractors. 

In the single-line process where you weigh the propelling charge, we 
cut the number of people involved in one large room on the production 
line from fifty-odd down to five by virtue of the control techniques 
that made it highly mechanized. 

I think that the great strength of America is in its ability to do 
mass production, and if there is one part of that burden that falls on 
us in research and development, it is, for goodness sake, to make our 
designs adaptable to mass production; not to get a design full of ginger- 
bread so that it will not adapt itself to the drawing process. 

On the newer divisional howitzer, we are working on economy like 
all-fifty right now, and we have a shell design. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Stmon. Instead of the drawing processes we have had 
before, it will be extruded, which will make the shell cheaply. In 
addition to getting cheaper labor costs on the shell, we are going 
to save enormously on alloys because the cold extrusion process 
cold works the shell and it gives us strength through the cold work 
that we would otherwise have to get through alloys, particularly 
nickel and manganese. We cut the nickel and manganese down to 
one-third, the labor cost down, and then by getting the thin shell, 
we have a shell with high pay load and lethality. 

Mr. Scrivner. I still come back to my practical point—these 
things all give us some encouragement, but in some place, somewhere, 
sometime, I want to see a practical application of it as it is applied to 
the request for funds. When we get into this field of Signal Corpe 
research we could put in hour after hour getting some very interesting 
information on what the future holds, but time is passing faster than 
I had any idea, so I will defer any other questions at this time. 

General Simon. Could you give me a word there? 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly. 


COST REDUCTION PROCESSES 


General Simon. It is apparent that our field forces should have the 
best of things. We have to try to meet those, and it is not until we 
get working models to go on that we can start whittling down these 
cost items. We have to get the things flying in the air first and we 
have to get them to working. Then you can see how you can modify 
it to achieve cheapness. We have not had those models because we 
have not been in the stage where we have lots of things flying in the 
air. We have not had the money to do it. As soon as you start these 
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things to moving out, and get a lot of development models and pre- 
production models, that is when you can start your whittling. We 
have not had a chance to do much whittling because they have put 
the thing into production while it is a T item, and the whittling has 
to go on in the production stage instead of taking place in the research 
and development stage. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does that mean changing orders? 

General Stmon. Yes. It is not the ideal w: ry to do it, but we have 
to get production rolling. 

On the special ammunition round that I cited, we got that started 
a year before Korea, and we had a chance to get them flying in the 
air and then to whittle the cost down. We whittled the cost down 
to less than half. 

Mr. Srxes. If Joe Stalin had been a bit more considerate of the 
rights of others we would have had more time for preparation and we 
would not have had public demands to appropriate defense money; 
you would not have had the models in operation at all. Perhaps you 
are actually ahead, even though the process is not the most desirable 
one. 

General Maris. We are buying time with money now. 





CuemIcAL Corps ReseEARcH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. We will now take up the Chemical Corps. 

General Maris. The witness will be Col. William M. Creasy, 
Chief, Research and Engineering Division. 

Mr. Stxes. Colonel Creasy, do you wish to make your statement 
on the record, or do you have a statement for the reporter and 
combination on-and-off-the-record statement for the committee? 

Colonel Creasy. The latter. 

There has been a statement given to the committee, unclassified, 
and the majority of the things that I will discuss will be secret and 
top secret. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. Stxes. You are speaking for the Chemical Corps for which 
$24,764,000 is being requested. Am I right? 

Colonel Creasy. That is correct, sir. 

The Chemical Corps is assigned primary responsibility within the 
Department of Defense for research and development in the fields of 
biological, chemical, and radiological warfare. 

The principal objective of the Chemical Corps in carrying out its 
assigned mission in biological warfare is to investigate all methods and 
equipment which can be used by a potential enemy, to include living 
organisms, toxic biological products, and chemical plant regulators 
which produce death or casualties in man, animals, or plants. In 
chemical warfare, our objectives are to carry on research and develop- 
ment on new and improved methods and techniques of toxic and non- 
toxic chemical warfare; and in radiological warfare, to investigate and 
develop defensive measures against the radiological effects of atomic 
weapons and radioactive materials which a potential enemy could use 
to produce death or casualties or to render areas uninhabitable. 

To accomplish these objectives, funds in the amount of $24,764,000 
will be required. 
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The funds available during the years 1945 through 1950 were so 
inadequate that not even the most important items could be given 
the required emphasis. Biological, chemical, and radiological war- 
fare have many common characteristics and are different aspects of 
toxicological warfare. Their tremendous potentialities cannot anid 
must not be disregarded. The United States must be adequately 
equipped to use this type of warfare, and to protect itself against it. 
In the last war, incendiaries rained fire and destruction on the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese. Flame throwers smoked out the enemy 
wherever he was hidden. Smoke screens effectively concealed our 
beachhead operations, ports, river crossings, and troop concentra- 
tions on all battlefronts of the world. These weapons are all subject 
to further improvement. Our preparation must be maintained by 
continuous research and development to produce new agents and 
more effective munitions. Biological and radiological warfare are as 
yet unproved, but we are sure that other nations are investigating 
these fields and we must assume that they are making progress. 

We believe that the weapons being developed bv us provide an op- 
portunity at the smallest logistical cost to reduce an enemy’s will to 
resist and thereby to obtain victory without the destruction of his 
economy. We believe that our research and development program 
is sound—reviewed and evaluated as it is by the Research and De- 
velopment Board and the General Staff of the Department of the 
Army. The Board coordinates the over-all programs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to insure full coverage and avoid duplication. The 
General Staff reviews in detail the separate projects of the individual 
programs. The Chemical Corps is developing agents, munitions, ma- 
terials, and techniques as defense against these highly toxicological 
forms of warfare. Since the fields of biological, chemical, and radio- 
logical warfare are similar in many respects, the efforts in all fields 
are closely integrated in the interests of economy and efficiency. Our 
primary aim is to develop materials and techniques which are common 
to all the fields wherever possible. 

To accomplish our objectives in the field of biological warfare, a 
total of $9,235,000 is required. This amount will enable us to investi- 
gate new and improved methods of detection and identification of 
biological agents, to develop decontamination procedures and to pro- 
vide the necessary protection for personnel, animals, and _ plants. 
Our research program provides for the identification of every type of 
disease-producing germ which could possibly be used to spread 
infection among the civilian and military population. This includes 
those organisms which could be used to deplete our food stocks and 
meat supply. In order to develop proper defensive measures, it is of 
course necessary to have some knowledge of the methods and means 
which would be used by an enemy. Hence, a portion of our program 
is necessarily devoted to the determination of such methods and to 
produce effective means of counteracting them. 

Although a large number of popular articles on biological warfare 
have been inaccurate and misleading because of their highly sensa- 
tional nature, there is no question but that disease-producing organisms 
can be easily spread by sabotage and by other methods. ‘To counter- 
act such events, the effects of many biological and chemical agents 
must be determined. We are studying the effects of such agents on 
the growth of crops, on checking disease, and on increasing the pro- 
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ductivity of the soil. With regard to our meat supply, we are estab- 
lishing the immunity of livestock to certain biological agents, and we 
are developing immunizing procedures to protect them against others. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


For chemical warfare research and development, $12,131,000 is 
required. This program includes the development of new and im- 
proved methods for all phases of toxic and nontoxic chemical warfare. 
It is the considered opinion of many experts that toxic warfare was not 
employed by the enemy during the last war largely because we were 
so an prepared to defend ourselves against its use and to retaliate 
overwhelmingly. But this is a dynamic field and preparations which 
were sufficient in 1945 are far from adequate now. It is well known 
that many German scientific experts in toxic chemical warfare are 
being exploited by Soviet Russia. It must be assumed, therefore, 
that we are not the sole possessors of the offensive and defensive 
secrets of new developments, such as the nerve gases. Our research 
in this field is designed to keep this country ahead of any other in all 
aspects of chemical warfare. We are seeking to improve the methods 
and techniques for detection, decontamination, and the protection of 
personnel and animals from present agents and any new agents which 
may be developed. Our program includes work on incendiaries, flame 
throwers and screening smoke which were so successfully and widely 
used during the last war. Here, also, we cannot remain static, but 
these weapons must be modified in the light of new technical discoveries 
and to meet new tactical and strategic requirements. 


RADIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


For radiological warfare operations, the total of $3,398,000 is 
required. In this field, the Chemical Corps has undertaken three 
separate research and development programs in order to have available 
material and techniques for immediate use in case of the use of atomic 
bombs or radiological agents by an enemy. First, the development 
of chemical means of detection and measurement of radiation, in 
order to assess the degree of protection and decontamination required. 
Second, the development of decontaminating methods to remove 
radioactive material from personnel, buildings, and terrain. It is 
known that chemical reactions do not affect the radioactivity of an 
element or compound, so that other techniques, based on removal or 
burial, must be used. Third, the development of means of individual 
and collective protection against effects of an atomic or radiological 
attack, so that rescue work and essential military and civilian opera- 
tions can be carried out. The knowledge that atomic energy can be 
released by another nation has placed increasing importance upon 
this part of our program. 

In accomplishment of our entire program, extensive use by means of 
contractual arrangements are made of private industry, universities 
and scientific research centers. The best scientists of the country 
are available to us in this way and also as consultants in specific 
fields. This is, of course, in addition to the very capable scientists 
and technicians who form a hard core of competence in our chemical, 
biological, and radiological laboratories. These technical people are 
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permitted maximum freedom in the publication of research findings 
within the limits of military security. They are encouraged to present 
abstracts of their work to the scientific world and their talks and 
papers are presented before military, scientific, and industrial groups. 
This combination of outside assistance and internal competence 
assures us of sound and complete accomplishment of our research 
and development program. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Creasy, I want to thank you for the frankness 
with which you have discussed this very important field. We know 
you have very great problems attendant with grave responsibilities. 
You are discussing something which not only may represent a little 
known and an essentially new type of warfare but which in addition 
carries with it the attendant responsibility of preparing defenses for 
our people in case that kind of warfare is forced upon us. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


I note you spoke of a shortage of funds heretofore, but you left us 
with the impression that you will have adequate funds for fiscal 1952 
if your requests are granted. I frankly am inclined to wonder whether 
you do have enough. ‘This is one field where I think we may not be 
spending enough money. Historically, every war has brought new 
weapons, new types of warfare. We know the Communists do not 
want this country destroyed; they want it intact so that they can 
plunder its riches. They might seize on this type of warfare as a 
means toward that end. 

I recall very well in previous years in testimony before this commii- 
tee the people from the Chemical Service have stated that they did 
have adequate funds. Now you frankly state that you did not have 
adequate funds. Most of us knew all the time, that you did not have 
adequate funds. You were muzzled; you could not ask for what you 
wanted or what you needed. I hope that is not the case now. 

I am somewhat disturbed by the fact that radiological warfare and 
chemical warfare are not listed among the top priority requirements 
for research and development. Again I know that is something 
which you in the Chemical Service do not pass on. 


OBLIGATIONS 


I would like for you to give me the obligation picture for fiscal 1951 
funds, of which you had a total of $22,975,000. 

Colonel Creasy. Generally speaking—and I will ask Colonel Hayes 
to read it directly into the record—we will by the end of this year, 
July 1, have all of our funds committed. They may not all be obli- 
gated, but they are all in the hands of the administrative people. 
That is, we know where they are going; it is just a matter now of 
grinding out the contracts. 

Mr. Sixes. Give me the present obligation picture and the April 
obligation picture. 

Colonel Hayes. As of April 30, $15,359,659. Current obligations, 
June 15, $19,057,719. 

Mr. Sixes. And for the month of April? 

Colonel Hayes. For the month of April, $1,649,403. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Me. Sixes. What is the civilian personnel now and the estimated 
at the end of 1952? 

Colonel Hayzrs. As of April 30, the personnel strength was 2,130; 
the budgeted figure for 1952 is 2,439. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. SaHepparp. How much military—the same question. 

Colonel Hayss. In our research and development program, we 
have a current strength as of May 31, of 165 officers, one warrant 
officer, and 202 enlisted men. That does not include the technical 
specialists we were discussing in our other bearing, of whom there are 
169 at Camp Dietrick, 103 at Dugway Proving Ground, and 266 at 
the Army Chemical Center. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are the specialists in uniform, or are they civilians? 

Colonel Hayes. They are enlisted specialists. Under the enlisted 
specialist program enlisted men who are drafted into the Army and 
who have special technical education and training are placed in the 
specialist program and utilized by the technical service that has 
the best call for their type of background. 

Mr. Suepparp. And that type of personnel is on top of the figure 
of military personnel? 

Colonel Hayes. That is right. 


GAS MASKS FOR CIVILIAN USE 


Mr. Ritey. Awhile ago, Colonel, you were talking about masks. 
I think you said a mask could be produced for 50 cents to a dollar 
that would probably be some protection for 20 or 30, minutes for 
civilians. Are there any plants that are producing such masks for 
civilian use? 

Colonel Creasy. No, sir; for several reasons. First, may I say 
one thing about the mask? This mask is made of the same material 
that goes in the gas mask canister; it has no great amount of strength. 
It would be difficult to use in the field and would not be satisfactory 
for field use; you would pick up all of the atmospheric moisture in 
the charcoal and it would be useless in a relatively short time. This 
mask has no canister. 

On the second question, the Army does not hold us responsible for 
producing gas masks for civil defense. We have had laid upon us 
through appropriate channels responsibility for working with civil 
defense in designing mask equipment, but so far they have not come 
up with any funds. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you make your research available to private indus- 
try to make masks for the civilians? 

Colonel Creasy. I would assume at the minute that whoever had 
responsibility for producing masks for civilians would do as we do 
for our military masks—do it by contract. I would assume, also, 
that civil defense might well take the position they would turn it 
loose for people to make competitively if they saw fit; that is, if they 
wanted to produce them and sell them on the open market as dis- 
tinguished from issuing, as we do. 


Poniel 
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Mr. Rixey. Civil defense does have access to your research? 

Colonel Creasy. Yes, sir; they have complete access. 

Mr. Rivey. But you do not know of any private company manufac- 
turing masks that civilians might purchase? 

Colonel Creasy. I do not believe there is a civilian mask on the 
market today that would be of value against toxicolegical warfare. 
There are a number of special-purpose masks for industrial use against 
acid vapors and the usual industrial hazards. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS 


Mr. Taser. Did you receive any funds in the fourth supplemental? 

Colonel Creasy. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Have you received any funds from any appropriations 
other than the one which has been made to you? 

Colonel Creasy. We have funds, Mr. Taber, that come both from 
the Navy and Air Force after coordination with the Research and 
Development Board. These funds we have listed in those oe are 
funds defended by someone else. We have also gotten in the last 60 
or 70 days commitments from the Research and Development Board 
of about $2.5 million from the kitty General Maris referred to yester- 
day. Actual transfers, however, have only been about $1 million up 
to this time. 

Mr. Taser. None of that shows in your set-up here for fiscal 1951? 

Colonel Hayes. No, sir. 

Colonel Creasy. Your question is correct. All of these funds are 
funds defended by the Chemical Corps for research and development 
and do not show outside funds. 

Mr. Taser. Your obligations in May were a good deal bigger than 
they had been at any other period? 

Colonel Creasy. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do you expect to obligate all of your funds before the 
close of the year or not? 

Colonel Creasy. I have them all committed. Whether or not the 
business people will get them all obligated I am not positive. There 
will be a very small proportion, if any, left, however. 


EQUIPMENT TO ACTIVATE DUGWAY PROVING GROUND 


Mr. Taner. What would be the nature of the equipment you 
would be buying? 

Colonel Creasy. As you know, at this time we are activating 
Dugway Proving Ground, which was engaged during a large portion 
of the war in the field testing of equipment. We now are buying field 
samplers and other laboratory equipment and the other appurtenances 
that go with this large installation. 

Mr. Taser. Is not that place fairly well equipped already? 

Colonel Creasy. No, sir, Mr. Taber. It was pretty well denuded. 
It was closed down for about 3 years, and only in this past year we 
started in on the construction of putting it back in operation. We 
did run some tests there last year and the vear before on a safari 
basis, the people had to take everything in with them. There were 
no permanent personnel at the station at all. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is about all I care to ask. 
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Mr. Srxes. Do you have any questions, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Based on your questions, some of which have been 
answered off the record, I think that gives me all the information I 
desire on this particular item. 


ENGINEER SERVICE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Srkes. General Maris, will vou present your next witness. 

General Maris. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. ‘The next presentation 
will be the Office of the Chief of Engineers, research and development 
program, to be given by Lt. Col. David G. Hammond. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Stxes. Colonel Hammond, we are glad to have you with us. 
Now, will you go ahead and make your statement, indicating which 
parts should be on the ree ‘ord, and which parts should be “off the 
record? 

Lieutenant Colonel HamMmonp. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the fiscal year 1952 
budget, $17,019,000, is only slightly larger than the 1951 program of 
$16,210,500. All of the fiscal year 1951 funds will be obligated by the 
end of the fiscal year 1951 even though the bulk was not received until 
the last half of the fiscal year. This fiscal year 1952 budget covers that 
portion of the over-all engineer program ut age is of highest priority 
and urgency based on R. D. B. program guidance, timetable of specific 
operational plans, lessons from Korea, and technical feasibility. 

Funds are requested for only those requirements that it is estimated 
can be accomplished in fiscal year 1952 considering: Corps of Engineers 
manpower and facilities, those of industry and educational institu- 
tions, other Government agencies, and the necessity for continuing 
follow-up on the work contracted for in fiscal year 1951. 

About half of the money will be spent in our own facilities to cover 
the cost of work done on projects being conducted internally and the 
administration, evaluation, and testing of the work performed under 
outside contract, including a large amount of contractual work let in 
1951. 

About half will be spent on contracts placed externally for research, 
design, and fabrication of test models. 

Eleven master plan categories are funded, as shown on the chart, 
of which the largest amounts, 90 percent of the total, are in “Intelli- 
gence operations,” ‘‘Land combat,” “Supply operations,” and ‘‘Sup- 
porting research.’’ Examples of important programs supported are: 


INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS 


Mapping and reproduction: Development of mobile field equip- 
ment for rapid field surveys, the compilation of terrain maps and 
models, and the reproduction of maps and aerial photos. As an 
example, an engineer aerial photographic reproduction company must 
be capable of produci ing 25,000 prints of aerial photographs per day 
per field army. ‘Two important projects are for developing methods 
and equipment for mapping, utilizing photography flown at very high 
altitudes, and to develop means of accurately mapping enemy areas 
where no ground stations can be located. 
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Mr. Sikes. What do you mean by that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. At present you have to have certain 
control stations so that you can be sure that your mapping is being 
done correctly, so that you know when you have introduced an error. 
and can correct that error. We are trying to develop methods which 
will enable us to make reasonably accurate maps, even though we 
cannot actually occupy the ground to establish control stations, 
Most of our mapping is done through the use of aerial photographs, 
and if you do not have ground control stations, you cannot make very 
good maps under present conditions. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you feel that progress is being made in this field? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. Yes, sir; I feel that progress is being 
made. Very material progress is being made which now looks quite 
promising to us. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you still testing the new methods? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. Yes, sir; and some of the new 
methods are in operation. We are now trying methods which have 
not yet been completely tested. 

Camouflage: Development of techniques and equipment for pro- 
viding concealment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. Soils trafficability: Develop meth- 
ods, techniques, and equipment for measuring soil conditions to fore- 
cast ability to carry military traffic. This will be used then the are: 
to be crossed is accessible for reconnaissance but is primarily aimed 
at predicting from aerial photos the trafficability conditions at any 
future period of terrain which is not accessible for reconnaissance. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


SURFACE SOIL CONDITION 





Mr. Stxes. This is primarily directed at surface conditions, is it 
not, or can you also determine something about the texture of the 
soil and the ability of the soil to carry loads of certain types? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. That is what this is primarily in- 
tended to do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. To detect surface manifestations? 

Lieutenant Colonel HammMonp. To examine the surface topography 
enough to predict what loads it can carry. Will it carry tank traffic, 
or will it carry only very light vehicles? 

Mr. Sixes. Is this done through photography? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. It is done through aerial photog- 
raphy. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you telling me that you have developed a means 
where, through the use of aerial photography, you can predict whether 
a specific soil will carry tanks or jeeps or neither of them? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. Yes, sir; and it is going into field 
tests now. 

Mr. Sixes. Please tell us how that is done. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. It is accomplished by a system of 
analyses where, from aerial photographs are developed certain keys 
which indicate what kind of soil exists, whether it is sand or gravel, 
whether it is very loose, wet material, whether it is dry material, 
or whether it has vegetation on it. By tests which have already 
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been run on similar soils we know what this soil can be expected to 
carry in the way of traffic. 
Mr. Sixes. All right; go ahead. 


LAND COMBAT 


Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. 1. Mine warfare: Mine warfare has 
assumed increasing importance as a result of experience in Korea 
and the requirements for certain operational plans. <A greatly in- 
creased program was put into effect in fiscal year 1951 and funds 
are required in fiscal year 1952 to continue and expand that program. 
Included in this program are—— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. 2. Night-fighting equipment: The 
fighting in Korea has further emphasized the necessity for this equip- 
ment. This includes: Searchlight equipment for illumination by 
visible light. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Lieutenant Colonel HamMMonp. An extensive research program is 
being conducted to provide systems and components. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. 3. Demolitions: Rapid means. of 
creating obstacles to impede the enemy and deny him access to vital 
supplies and areas. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. 4. Bridging and stream crossing: 
Military design items are required since there is no civilian counterpart 
for fixed or floating variable span bridges of the prefabricated type 
which can be quickly and easily transported and erected under combat 


conditions to permit the passage of assault troops, artillery, and heavy 
armored equipment. These include assault boats, footbridges, division 
fixed and floating bridges of -___ capacity, Army fixed and floating 
bridges of ____ capacity. 


SUPPLY OPERATIONS 


1. Gas-generating equipment: Mobile field equipment for genera- 
tion of gases such as carbon dioxide, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen 
by use of raw materials such as fuel oil that will be available in the 
supply system. Equipment for generating liquid oxygen in large 
quantities for guided missiles is included. 

2. Soil stabilization: Equipment, materials, and methods for rapidly 
strengthening soils of low bearing capacity to permit passage of mili- 
tary traffic and to rapidly improve subgrades for roads and landing 
fields. 

3. Airfield surfacing: Develop improved landing mats and other 
materials for quickly surfacing airfields to withstand heavier loads 
imposed by present planes as compared to World War II types and to 
meet needs of jet aircraft. 

4. Liquid fuels: The modern mechanized Army requires vast 
quantities of gasoline, jet fuels, and Diesel oil. ‘This program covers 
the development of equipment for storing and rapidly supplying by 
pipelines all types of liquid fuels to combat areas. Fire protection of 
fuels in storage is included. 
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5. Construction equipment: Major efforts in this field are to mect 
requirements for more mobile and more versatile equipment with 
high performance capabilities. Additional efforts are being made to 
standardize on attachments and accessories, such as dozer blades and 
crane booms, between commercial makes to reduce the supply anc 
maintenance difficulties experienced in World War II. For the most 
part these are joint Army-industry programs. 


SUPPORTING RESEARCH 


1. Infrared research: This program covers research toward im- 
proving materials and designs to increase the ranges and image 
clearness, to increase ruggedness, and to reduce the complexity and 
weight of equipment in order to get better field performance. 

2. Industrial engines: The major program here is to develop engines 
that can be manufactured by industry without any major changes in 
tooling and which will have parts that will be interchangeable between 
engines of a given size regardless of who manufactures them. For 
example, in World War II there were 126 different sizes and types of 
pistons in industrial engines used by the Army. This program will 
reduce this to 10 sizes and types of pistons. Similar reductions will 
result in other fast-wearing parts. Thus engines of a given size 
manufactured by one company will use parts interchangeable with 
those manufactured by any other. This program is being enthusi- 
astically received by industry as a means of greatly reducing the 
supply and maintenance problem experienced in World War II and 
at the same time avoiding major deviations from standard commercial 
models. 

3. Engine generators: A similar program to develop an Army 
family of engine generators will reduce the number of different models 
from the 250 used in World War II to 43. ‘ Development of large 
railway and floating power plants for use in areas where requirements 
are large and indigenous sources have been destroyed or are non- 
existent is also included. 

4. Arctic and desert research testing: Arctic testing at Fort 
Churchill, Canada, and desert testing at Yuma, Ariz., of equipment 
and methods under climatic extremes. 

That completes my presentation. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Colonel. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR 1951 AND ESTIMATES FOR 1952 


For the fiscal year 1952, for the program you have been discussing, 
you are asking $17,019,000 compared with $15,575,000 for the fiscal! 
year 1951. Will you give me the obligation picture on the fiscal 
year 1951? 

Lieutenant Colonel HamMmonp. Yes, sir. First of all, may I correct 
that 1951 figure. That is now $16,210,000. 

Mr. Sikes. Where did the additional funds originate? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. They came from this RDB emer- 
gency fund, part of the $18,000,000 which General Maris mentioned 
yesterday, which was released recently. 

Mr. Sikes. What is your obligation picture to date, what is the 
obligation picture for April, and as of the year end what is the antic- 
ipated obligation picture? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. The obligations to date are $15,310,- 
831. The obligation at the end of April was $10,355,514. 

Mr. Stxes. And for the month of April? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. For the month of April, $2,304,734. 

Mr. Srxes. And at the end of the year? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. At the end of the year we expect to 
have it all obligated. 


PERSONNEL, CIVILIAN AND MILITARY 


Mr. Stxes. What is the personnel picture, both civilian and mili- 
tary, now and what will it be at the end of the fiscal year 1952 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonv. The number of civilians is 1,727 
and in 1952 it will be 1,869. 

Mr. New. The current military strength is 36 officers and 
enlisted men; the number anticipated for 1952 is 52 officers and 
enlisted men. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any questions on the Corps of Engineers, 
Mr. Sheppard? 


? 


INTERCHANGEABILITY OF PARTS 


Mr. Sueprparp. No; but I want to compliment them for having 
made an arrangement by and between the Government agencies and 
industries wherein they are settling down on interchangeability in the 
various models and categories, instead of having so many models 
and slight variations. 1 was extremely interested to note that indus- 
try was accepting this with enthusiasm, We hope that you are not 
overenthusiastic in your assumptions in this regard. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. We do not think so, sir. That 
might be the case if we had originated the idea, but this is industry’s 
own plan for reducing the s supply and maintenance problem, which is 
one reason why they are enthusiastic. Another reason why I think 
this is not overoptimistic is that they realize the great necessity for it, 
that something less to their interest, which would require retooling 
on their part, might be adopted if they do not make this a success. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Taber. 


PROGRESS IN DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Taser. Are you really making some headway toward some of 
these things that you are supposed to be at? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. Yes, sir; we feel that we are. 

Mr. Taper. These charts do not indicate vé ery much except that 
they are continuing on that line of activity at a little greater rate 
than last year on all of these items. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. We have a number of items, Mr. 
Taber, which are already in production as a result of programs prior 
to 1951. Some of the items which were started in 1951 will go into 
production in 1952. 


PERSONNEL AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How many personnel did you tell us that you had 
right now? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. 1,727, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What did you say your obligations were? 
Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. $15,310,831. 

Mr. Taper. That means right down to date or as of what date? 
Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. The 23d, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The 23d of June? 

Lieutenant Colonel HamMmonp. Yes, sir. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Taser. Did you get any money outside of the direct appro- 
priation for this particular item; did you have any transfers to it from 
anything else? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. There were some transfers; yes, sir. 
We are carrying on a program from which we receive money transferred 
from Ordnance for work on a particular type of fuze, but that is not 
included in these figures. 

Mr. Taper. You got money from Ordnance? 

Lieutenant Colonel HammMonp. From the Orduance Corps; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How much was that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. $480,000—it is somewhere in that 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Taper. Is that included in the funds you show here on page 
173? 

Lieutenant Colonel HammMonp. No, sir; it would not be. 

Mr. Taser. That would not be included? 

Lieutenant Colonel HaAmMMonp. No, sir; it would not be included. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of the rather thorough way in which we 
covered this in the original presentation where we discussed many of 
these problems that were in research and developmeat I have no ques- 
tions on the general statement. 

Mr. Sikes. Thank you, Colonel Hammond. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I ask one question off the record? 

Mr. Sikes. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


QUARTERMASTER Corps RrESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Sikes. General Maris, we are ready to consider the Quarter- 
master Service of the Army. 

General Maris. Col. Albert E. Dennis, will make the presentation 
for the Quartermaster Corps. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Dennis, do vou have a prepared statement? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Very well, you may proceed. 

Colonel Dennis. Requirements under project 641 total $15,304,000. 
$1,044,000 is required to support the research program of the Adjutant 
General; $5,097,000 is required to support the Research and Develop- 
ment Division, G4, research program of the Department of the Army. 
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The Quartermaster Corps phase of the Department of the Army 
research program totals $9,163,000. These estimated obligations 
have taken into consideration the latest guidance of the Research and 
Development Board and provide for program acceleration commen- 
surate with our capabilities. Our over-all objective is to increase the 
effectiveness of our servicemen anywhere in the world through im- 
provements of his food, clothing, and personal equipment. 

Our programs conform strictly to the troop needs as expressed 
in the Army Equipment Development Guide. Likewise we have 
provided for a stabilized research program to meet our foreseeable 
development requirements and the technical problems which will arise 
during any emergency. Each of our programs have had the benefit of 
independent evaluation by the National Academy of Sciences who 
advise the Quartermaster General on all phases of his research and 
development program. The Quartermaster Corps is responsible for so 
many items of supply that for purposes of research and development 
they are grouped into projects conforming to the Department of 
Defense master plan for research and development. The development 
of an item is an off-shoot work phase of a project. We will discuss 
our objectives without regard to budget object classifications in order 
that you will have a clear picture of the total effort devoted to each 
field of science. 

AERIAL SUPPLY 


Our objectives include the development of equipment essential for 
aerial delivery of supplies from aircraft in flight. We require vehicle 
and weapon platforms ranging from 3,500 to 16,000 pound capacity; 
6,000 pound load bearing platforms; heavy duty parachutes; and 
quick-release devices to facilitate immediate release of the parachute 
upon impact with the earth. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Dennis. The Quartermaster aspects of ABC warfare will 
require 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Dennis. Except for Arctic clothing, it is believed that the 
clothing and equipage requirements of ABC warfare will be fairly well 
established during the present fiscal year permitting active develop- 
ment in fiscal year 1952. This work is thoroughly coordinated with 
the Chemical Corps. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 


Environmental protection research, for which the Quartermaster 
Corps has Army-wide responsibility—— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Dennis. These studies are phased with our development 
requirements and are designed to provide data essential to end item 
development. We also plan to complete our clothing almanacs for all 
of the strategic areas. These almanacs will provide for the first time 
a scientific basis for the issue of clothing and equipment. 


FOOD, CLOTHING AND PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 


In the field of food, clothing, and personal equipment we find our 
major projects and programs. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Colonel Dennis. The most difficult of these projects entail problems 
of weather extremes. Food, clothing, and equipage needs of the 
Arctic are now fairly well understood. Less clear and perhaps of 
greater significance are hot places; we plan to stress the functional 
aspects of supplies for this area. Likewise, we will more closely inte- 
grate clothing for dry and wet-cold areas. 

This coming year we expect to make significant progress toward a 
solution of one of our most difficult problems; that of providing 
optimum concealment of troops from infrared radiation detection 
devices. The dyes which provide textiles with the most nearly 
optimum radiation characteristics, are incompatible with color fastness 
standards and chemical warfare impregnation systems. Infrared 
radiation requirements actually vary with each type of terrain. The 

arment which would reflect no infrared radiation would be detected 
just about as readily as a garment with high infrared reflectors as 
surrounding terrain is composed of highlights and shadows. We have 
under development a method of dyeing and finishing textiles which, 
while presenting a uniform color and shade in the visual range will 
give a mottled pattern when viewed with infrared detecting devices. 

Body armor is to receive concentrated attention and we expect to 
find ways of imparting some ballistic protection in the clothing and 
equipment worn by combat troops. 

The objective of our food research and development program is to 
make every calorie of food procured by the military fully effective 
against the enemy. Emphasis is on combat-type rations, accepta- 
bility, stability, and nutritional adequacy 

Protecting the soldier from insects is about as difficult as protecting 
him from missiles. Through development of insect repellents and 
treated clothing, we expect to provide the required protection. 


SUPPLY OPERATIONS 


Other major programs fall in the area of supply operations. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Dennis. Here the principal objective is to reduce the size, 
weight, cubage, and to improve the operating efficiency of field laun- 
dries, heating and refrigerating equipment, and fuels and lubricants 
handling equipment. 


SUPPORTING RESEARCH 


Our supporting research program will require-——— 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Dennis. Here we are unearthing technical information to 
meet our current development needs. Our principal program in this 
category, for which we have Army-wide responsibility, is the develop- 
ment of rubber-like material which will maintain its functional charac- 
teristics in temperatures ranging from —65° F. to +160° F. Through 
this program we have extended the low temperature limitation of 
general-purpose rubbers to —50° F. These new formulations are 
now being applied to end items throughout the Department. 

Our efforts in the field of oil resistant rubbers have been less fruitful 
primarily because the material which imparts oil resistance is also 
responsible for the poor low temperature behavior. 

Conservation of other strategic and critical materials is receiving 
appropriate attention. Through our investigations we are stretching 
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our supply of critical domestic materials and are making considerable 
progress in the development of substitutes for strategic materials. 

Likewise, we are supporting certain exploratory and long range 
investigations which trend toward ultimate application to quarter- 
master procurement and supply problems. Scientific areas are 
selected in which important developmental objectives have continuing 
interests. Stress is laid toward maintaining a vanguard in these areas 
to insure early quartermaster application of the latest scientific 
advances. Further concentrated effort is given to these fundamental 
research problems which are not being pursued by nonquartermaster 
institutions with sufficient vigor or direct pertinence for providing 
useful scientific guidance for quartermaster purposes. In short, this 
program is designed to provide for our current and future development 
needs. 

I will be pleased to discuss any of our projects or answer any 
technical questions you may have. 

I think that will cover the statement. 


ARMY-WIDE RESEARCH 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Dennis, this, of course, is an extremely inter- 
esting field. It touches upon many things which we have already 
discussed to some extent. It is almost an unlimited field, and it does 
cover a very wide area. Tell us what you do in Army-wide research. 

Colonel Dennis. That is going to be covered in a few minutes by 
another presentation. The Army-wide research is that research 
monitored by the General Staff which is carried on through the quarter- 
master appropriation, the results of which are applicable to more than 


one of the technical services. They apply to the Army problems in 
general, and not particularly to quartermaster problems. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF ARCTIC CLOTHING 


Mr. Srxzgs. In your effort to develop Arctic clothing, what lessons, 
if any, did you learn from the people who live the year-round in the 
Arctic area? I mean in particular the natives and people who, like 
the natives, have used clothing made of skin in certain parts of Alaska 
for many, many years. Do we begin to approach the simplicity of 
their garments or do we have a system of putting on many layers of 
clothing which, of course, takes considerable time and requires more 
pieces of individual clothing for packaging, purchasing and mainte- 
nance? 

Colonel Dennis. The first problem is that we have to learn from 
them about their rate of exertion and their adaptability to that kind of 
aclimate. Our soldiers have not lived in that environment all of their 
lives, so first of all we have to provide a degree of protection to them 
which is greater than that which would be necessary had they become 
acclimatized to that sort of weather. 

Now, the second thing is that the materials which they use in their 
clothing are dictated by the materials which are available to them. 
These materials are not in sufficient quantities for us to use should 
we adopt them. It is true that very few people live in these areas, 
therefore we have supply problems. We cannot simply adapt what 
they have. 
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If we could get 200,000 women to chew up caribou hides to make 
clothing as the Eskimos do, we could not get the caribou hides for the 
women to chew up. 

Mr. Sixes. Then it is your point that the simplicity of their gar- 
ments and the use of skin garments is not a matter of their being 
the most adaptable or desirable from a climatic standpoint, or wear- 
ability standpoint, but rather that it is the only type of clothing that 
has been available to them for a long time? 

Colonel Dennis. That is correct. That, I think, is borne out by 
all our studies. Their clothing is poorly ventilated. They are most 
susceptible to overheating, more so than the garments we currently 
make, from what we know and have learned from our research. 


COMBAT RATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. I have encountered the criticism that the combat type 
ration is so rich and fatty that the men quickly become tired of it. 
Do you feel that is a weakness, or in your efforts to give the man 
nutrition and strength, do you think that you have to prepare a rich 
and fatty ration for combat conditions? 

Colonel Dennis. I do not think all items are equally fatty. There 
are some items that have more fat than others from preparation 
reasons—the materials from which they were made—and also from 
the point that you mentioned, their food value. 

However, based upon a recent survey in Korea, we eliminated two 
of those items until the fat content could be reduced by a method of 
preparing that particular canned component. On the balance of the 
rations we can find no evidence that there was any unusual level of 
dissatisfaction, other than eating a meat component cold. 


UNIFORMS 


Mr. Sixes. I notice your reference to your attempts to develop a 
uniform which would give a spotty image when viewed through 
the infrared spectroscope. Since the Chinese obviously do not have 
any uniform so developed, how does it happen that they, with their 
shoddy clothing, are able to achieve something on which we, apparent- 
ly, are still spending a great deal of money without achieving? 

Colonel Dennis. I do not think they have to that extent. They 
have a garment in which they use a type of dyestuff that blends with 
the natural vegetation; gives about the same background effect—in 
other words, it tends to blend with the background. That can be 
done in a number of ways. That is governed by the amount of light 
that is thrown back. 

Mr. Sixes. I have read with some interest that the quilted cotton 
uniforms of the Chinese and North Koreans have given them ap- 
parently fairly adequate protection against cold. I am inclined to 
the view these people are hardened and toughened to conditions that 
our people are not acclimatized to. And while they do not complain 
of the cold and their quilted cotton uniforms, they would be much 
more comfortable, to say the least, if they had uniforms of the type 
we issue, but, while I do not advocate in any sense quilted cotton uni- 
forms for our troops, | wonder if there is some basic principle that 
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we are overlooking which would enable us to provide uniforms that 
would be much less costly and which would achieve all we want in 
the way of protection without the great expenditures we are making. 

The Chinese Communist has no research laboratory to develop a 
better uniform for him. He simply has a quilted cotton uniform of 
the type that the Chinese have been wearing presumably for cen- 
turies. Do they actually have something better with a better prin- 
ciple than our expensive woolen uniforms? 

Colonel Dennis. I do not believe so, honestly. I do not know for 
sure. Clothing is something of a national habit. 

Mr. Sixes. Have we tested their uniform to see how it works? 

Colonel Dennis. We have tried. Not the cotton, but other types 
of material quilted into garments, and they break down. Where the 
bending takes place they break down and give way and sacrifice the 
insulating value. That is generally true of all types of backings when 
they are put ina garment. Whenever you have a strain they tend to 
break at that point and separate away where they are being bent, so 
the life is very short in that type of garment when it comes to maintain- 
ing its insulating value. 

Colonel Woop. The Chinese and North Koreans both suffered very 
much more from the cold and frostbite injuries than our own troops, 
and it was due in large part to the chilling of the bodies in these 
uniforms. The uniforms simply did not provide the protection of our 
own uniforms. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Will you give me the obligation picture for the fiscal 
year 1951 for which you had $13,165,800? 

Mr. Mocxasest. The obligations through April 30, $8,447,690. 

Mr. Sixes. For the month of April. 

Mr. MockaBeEe. $801,120. 

Mr. Sixes. The year-end anticipated picture. 

Mr. Mocxkasee. All funds will be obligated. 


PFRSONNEL STRENGTHS 


Mr. Stxes. The personnel picture civilian and military, now and 
at the end of the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Mockaser. Nine hundred and seventeen civilian personnel. 
There is a little confusion in my own mind on this figure because it 
represents part of the Army-wide and the Adjutant General. There 
are 139, composed of 128 for the Adjutant General and 11, I believe, 
is Army-wide. There are no military personnel paid from this 
appropriation. 

Mr. Taser. You mean the 917 are that you call the technical 
services; is that it? 

Mr. Mockasee. That is right. 

Mr. Taper. Are the others on the roll now? 

Mr. Mockaser. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. How many? 

Mr. Mocxkasesg. One hundred and thirty-nine, sir; composed of 128 
for the Adjutant General’s Department and 11 for the Army-wide. 
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PARACHUTE SUPPLY 


Mr. SHEpparD. With reference to your statement regarding what 
you are doing with parachutes, am I to understand this is what takes 
place—there is sent down to you for procurement purposes specifica- 
tions in parachute releases, and then you procure them, or do you 
recommend the type of parachute releases to be procured? 

Colonel Dennis. The type to be procured. 

Mr. SuHepparD. What is the type you are referring to in your 
statement here? 

Colonel Dennis. Frankly, I am not enough of an engineer to ex- 
plain it. When the cargo portion suspended from the parachute hits 
the ground, the load is released from the parachute so that the 
equipment is not dragged. 

Mr. SHepparD. Is it a trigger operation whereby contact creates 
the release? 

Colonel Dennis. I am not sure. That is right; it is some kind of 
trigger contact. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. When you refer to these parachutes, in order that 
the record may be clear—and I am speaking now of parachutes that 
will drop a load and not parachutes that the pilots bail out with—— 

Colonel Dennis. This actual research and development is again a 
question of funding with the quartermaster funds, but the actual 
research and development work is done by the Air Force at Wright 
Field at the present time. 

Mr. SHeprparp. When you receive the order for procurement 
purposes it is blueprinted? 

Colonel Dennis. They have been procuring it, but I believe we are 
to take over the procurement in the very near future. 


PERFECTION OF RATIONS 


Mr. Ritey. Do you have any evidence that the ration being used 
in the Army now causes any food poisoning? 

Colonel Dennis. We have not received any. 

Mr. Ritey. You have developed it to a pretty high state of per- 
fection? 

Colonel Dennis. And they are subject to constant survey and 
inspection to be sure before they are issued that they are fit for human 
consumption. 

Mr. Ritey. I wonder how much further we have to go with this 
experimentation if we have reached more or less a state of perfection 
in these rations. 

Colonel Dennis. The main problem is still being able to keep them 
long enough. That is one. There are new nutritional requirements 
coming up all the time, and we are continuously studying and trying 
to improve the utility problem, so that they are easier to consume. 

One of the things for which we have not as yet been able to obtain 
a satisfactory solution is to make a can that you can put in a man’s 
pocket. 

INCREASE IN DOLLAR BUDGET 


Mr. Taser. Your dollar activity seems to be greater but your 
personnel services less than in 1951. Are you letting the stuff out to 
contract, or what are you doing? 
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Colonel Dennis. The principal reason for that is that up until this 
fiscal year certain services were performed under research and develop- 
ment under this project in support of procurement which they are not 
going to support—acceptance laboratories that were operated as a part 
of the research and development program. 

Mr. Taser. It is a transfer out of activities rather than-a lessening? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes. I believe that Mr. Mockabee has a complete 
story on that, if you would like to hear it. 

Mr. Taser. I do not believe we should spend too much time on it. 


MANUFACTURE OF FLAT CONTAINERS 


Mr. Suerrarp. What experimentation or contemplated experi- 
mentation do you have for producing a semiflat can instead of a round 
can? 

Colonel Dennis. We are working on several, but the problem is the 
equipment is not installed in volume necessary to handle that type of 
can, 

Mr. Suerparpb. Are you referring to the can industry? 

Colonel Dennis. Yes; the equipment to handle that type of can. 
You will find it only in certain specialized parts of the food industry; 
for instance, sardine cans. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is a barrier that will have to be overcome from 
the production point of view. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BODY ARMOR 


Mr. Ritey. What progress have you made in the development of 
body armor? 

Colonel Dennis. We are working on several approaches to body 
armor. We have actually developed and have under test a new type 
of helmet which is a laminated nylon type helmet. It offers the same 
ballistic protection as the old steel helmet and is lighter. Then it 
will have an additional protection when an aluminum outer shell is 
put on it, and it will be of less weight than the old steel shell. That 
is one of the developments in body armor, getting the same ballistic 
protection at a lower weight by using a laminated plastic-type helmet. 

We have body armor that we are working on. It is much the same 
principle as putting on layers. The problem is to lower the weight 
so that the man will be willing to wear it. We are working on the 
principle now. 

Mr. Rizey. Are any of these new developments in procurement yet? 

Colonel Dennis. No; not in quantity. 

Mr. Ritey. You do not use any actual body protection now, do you? 

Colonel Dennis. There are certain types for specialized uses. We 
do have some for the mine-clearing personnel. There is a special 
type of body armor for that particular type of work. 

Mr. Sixes. General Maris, will you present your additional wit- 
nesses on the Quartermaster Services, Army, and allow them to sub- 
mit their statements at this time? 


ARMY-WIDE RESEARCH 


General Maris. I would like to introduce Colonel Griffing, who 
will present the discussion on the Army-wide program, and Mr. 
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Donald Baier, who will make the presentation for the Adjutant 
General’s portion of the project. 

Colonel Grirring. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Research and 
Development Division, A. C. of 8., G4, formulates and supervises the 
execution of all research and development programs which are of 
Army-wide interest and not assignable to existing Army research and 
development agencies, such as the Technical Services or The Adjutant 
General. The current objectives embraced by these programs are 
operations research, human resources research, and supporting re- 
search of Army-wide application. 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


The Department of the Army Operations Research Office (D/A 
ORO) is maintained by contract with the Johns Hopkins University 
to analyze warfare scientifically, qualitatively, and quantitatively 
to improve strategy, tactics, logistics, weapons, and weapons systems. 
Our ORO program for fiscal year 1952 will cost $3 million. This 
provides for the scientific analysis of — 

(1) Existing and projected weapons and weapons systems of 
Army interest. 

(2) Individual protection from all known forms of warfare. 

(3) Psychological warfare. 

(4) Transportation requirements for establishing and main- 
taining an advance base. 

(5) Military government and guerrilla warfare. 

In addition, these funds will permit the continuation of a small 
field unit in Korea which is continuing the scientific analysis of mili- 
tary operations under actual combat conditions. 

The increased funds made available for ORO in fiscal year 1951 
permitted— 

(1) The dispatch of a field unit to Korea which obtained much 
valuable combat data which would otherwise have been lost; and 

(2) The early adoption of a balanced program of operations 
research, which is reflected above. ORO now covers practically 
all areas of Army operational research interest. 


HUMAN RESOURCES RESEARCH 


This field includes research in the psychological aspects of intelli- 
gence and planning operations, psychological warfare, and personnel 
operations. The research activities reflected in this segment of the 
program will cost approximately three-fourths of a million dollars. 
This will provide for: 

(1) A small training research unit; and 

(2) Army participation in the Navy special devices center 
which undertakes research in human engineering and the devel- 
opment of the more complicated types of training aids and devices. 


ARMY-WIDE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Activities in this area will cost about $1 million. Projects in 
this category provide for D/A participation in interdepartmental 
research and development activities, the research and development 
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aspects of the tripartite standardization program, environmental 
research of broad Army interest, and provision of technical reference 
service, both general and specialized, on a defense-wide basis for all 
research and development agencies. 

In 1950 the research and ‘development, G4 research program, cost 
slightly over $2 million. 

The estimated obligation for fiscal year 1951 is $4 million. 

Our requirement for fiseal year 1952 is $5 million. 

$500,000 of the $800,000 increase reflected in the fiscal year 1952 
requirement is for the D/A Operations Research Office. This increase 
in funds will permit ORO to pursue its balanced program of research 
commensurate with the over-all Army mission and will provide for a 
continuation of the small field research unit in Korea. ‘The remaining 
increases include new projects initiated to fill gaps in the existing 
program and minor increases in continuing projects. 

Aside from the 12 civilian employees in our tripartite standardiza- 
tion program in London, no personnel authorization is involved in 
the Research and Development Division, G4 research program. All 
other research activities are carried on through contract or by transfer 
of funds to another Government agency. ‘The impact upon pro- 
fessional personnel is insignificant since most of these projects are of 
a continuing nature and utilize contractors who are already working 
in this field for the military. 

I shall be happy to answer any detailed questions you care to ask. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 


Mr. Sikes. Suppose we hear from Mr. Baier at this time. 

Dr. Barer. The Adjutant General is charged with the responsi- 
bility for continually promoting the more efficient utilization of man- 
power available to the Army—both in peacetime and during mobiliza- 
tion. This responsibility calls for development of the best possible 
tests and techniques to select all personnel entering the military 
service, to classify the personnel thus selected in such a manner that 
they can be assigned to available jobs with a maximum benefit to 
the service, and properly to select personnel for training at Army 
schools. It also includes ways and means of evaluating the efficiency 
of all personnel, the selection of personnel for leadership positions, 
and a variety of other techniques to solve other problems of effective 
manpower utilization, including research to increase the effectiveness 
of training. 

In the event of total mobilization, national manpower needs 
dictate the use of personnel who normally would not be considered 
acceptable for military service. How much we can lower standards 
and still select personnel who will contribute and not hinder—or even 
be a danger to their fellows—is the crux of the problem. These 
marginally useful personnel are of low mental or physical ability. 
Some are emotionally unstable. Those who are so handicapped as 
to be a hindrance or a danger must be identified and rejected. Others 
who can be utilized to a limited extent must be identified and given 
special training for limited assignments. 

Many officers and noncommissioned officers must be deve ‘loped. 
Large numbers of specialists must be trained. Rapid identification 
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of men possessing the necessary abilities is essential. Training time 
can be cut by proper selection. Trainer personnel can be conserved. 

World War II furnished a guide to the solution of these problems of 
selection. The Army is prepared with tentative programs for such 
rapid identification of personnel requiring special or leadership train- 
ing. World War II did not however, furnish all the answers. There 
is need for marked improvement. 

Without personnel research there will be unnecessary waste in 
manpower utilization. Of importance to military success is the 
selection and training of the right leaders and the selection and train- 
ing of combat men and specialists. There is, in an emergency, no 
time for the usual extended period of observation. Men must be 
selected quickly. They must have a high probability of succeeding 
in their training and subsequent assignments. Research to reduce 
the chances of making mistakes is imperative when such large numbers 
must be selected and trained in a short time. 

The budget request for 1952 is $1,044,000, a decrease of $245,150 
from the $1,289,150 for 1951. The 1952 budget provides for 170 
permanent positions, of which approximately one-half are planned 
for research psychologists. Four of the positions are provided to 
negotiate and monitor contracts. 


Mepicat Corres RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Stxes. Colonel Wood, we are glad to have you with us to 
discuss the Army medical research and development program for 
which there is a request for $10,079,000 for the fiscal year 1952. Will 
you proceed with your xtatement, please? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Woop. The medical research and development program 
of the Army is designed to maintain the health of troops, and to 
conserve fighting manpower, under the conditions imposed by war. 
It must take into account the global operations of ground, airborne, 
and seaborne Army troops, in all climates from tropical to frigid, and 
in environments from jungles, deserts, and mountains to ice-covered 
Arctic wastelands. It must anticipate hazards which are new to 
military experience, notably in the fields of atomic, chemical, and 
biological warfare. The medical service must not break down at any 
point in these many operations, climates, or environments. If it 
does, suffering, loss of life, and loss of manpower is certain to result. 

The number of individual problems involved is large. It’ is impos- 
sible to attack them all at once, or even to foresee all of them. We, 
therefore, attempt to visualize the most urgent problems, and to 
attack these as vigorously as funds, facilities, and available scientific 
personnel will permit. 

To formulate the most effective program, we routinely consult and 
follow the advice of the Research and Development Board, the 
National Research Council, the Armed Forces Epidemiological Board. 
The program is closely coordinated with those of the Navy and Air 
Force at four separate levels: First, at the planning level by joint 
representation on the committees of the Research and Development 
Board; second, at the implementing level in the Medical Service 
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Technical Committee; third, at the advisory level, in the National 
Research Council or Armed Forces Epidemiological Board, where 
each research proposal is discussed in detail, prior to approval, modi- 
fication, or rejection; and fourth, at the working level, where I meet 
regularly with my counterparts in Navy and Air Force medical 
research, not less often than once each month; here we exchange 
information, and take joint actions which will mutually facilitate our 
programs. 

As a result of these close coordinations, undesirable duplications 
are eliminated, important gaps are plugged, and increasing numbers of 
projects are being undertaken jointly, in the interest of thoroughness, 
rapid progress, and economy. The development of medical equipment 
is now almost entirely a triservice undertaking. 

We also are fully cognizant of the medical research programs of the 
Veterans’ Administration, through common liaison memberships on 
the committees of the National Research Council, and of the Public 
Health Service by Army memberships on all of their study groups and 
advisory councils. 

PERSONNEL OPERATIONS 


Our program is conducted almost wholly in the research categories 
of PO, personnel operations, and AW, atomic warfare. Time limita- 
tions will permit discussion of only the most important of the technical 
objectives. 

Under PO-11, we conduct studies applicable to rescue operations 
and emergency situations of great urgency. Included are such 
projects as emergency traumatic surgery and the control of shock, 
disaster studies, and the development of medical equipment for the 
rescue, resuscitation, and evacuation of casualties, under extreme 
conditions of terrain and environment. These are the measures and 
equipment that bring them out alive, and put them safely in hospital 
in a few hours, from formerly hopeless situations. We have planned 
obligations of $0.5 million for these studies in fiscal year 1952. 

Under PO-13, we study the health and adaptation problems of the 
soldier for military operations under extreme environmental conditions 
of heat and cold. This is the research so necessary to prepare our 
troops and medical services to operate under any climatic conditions 
anywhere in the world. While some of this research can be done in 
the cold chamber and hot room, much of it must be done far afield, 
in the Tropics, on the summer desert, and in the winter Arctic. It 
presents a great many novel and difficult problems, which range from 
the basie studies of the effects of extremes of temperature on man, to 
the urgently practical problems of how to protect the soldier from 
environmental extremes, and how to handle casualties under these 
highly specialized conditions. We have planned obligations in the 
amount of $0.8 million for fiscal year 1952 for this research. 

Under PO-14, we conduct by far our major research effort, in the 
many fields of military preventive medicine. Contrary to popular 
belief, disease is a greater threat to opposing armies of comparable 
strength than the weapons of war. Until the turn of the century many 
times more soldiers died of disease than battle wounds. As late as 
World War II, hepatitis, serub typhus, malaria, and the respiratory, 
venereal, and diarrheal diseases took an enormous toll of fighting 
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manpower. Even today more troops are admitted to hospital for 
disease than for battle injuries. 

Every disease is a mystery until its cause and manner of spread 
are discovered. Only then can we search for methods to protec 
troops and prevent its spread. This is often quite complex, and may 
involve wild or domestic animals, which harbor the disease, and in- 
sects, food, water, or air, by which it is spread. For example, we 
have been wrestling with the problem of Japanese B encephalitis in 
Korea, which has striken some 350 troops and caused about 35 
deaths. The manner of its spread was a complete mystery. Onl) 
last month were we able to discover that it is spread by the bite of 2 
mosquito, and apparently by only one species of mosquito, the ( ‘ules 
iritaeneorhencus. We must immediately learn the breeding places and 
habits of this mosquito, and devise means to control it. We do not 
yet know whether there is an animal reservoir of this disease. 

Military forces are heir not only to all of the diseases of our civilian 
population, but to a great many which are nonexistent or insignif- 
icant in the United States. Such diseases as malaria, scrub typhus, 
tvphus, cholera, typhoid, paratyphoid, plague, vellow fever, hepatitis, 
dengue, schistosomiasis, filariasis, amebic dysentery, bacillary dy- 
sentery, tetanus, and gas gangrene, are ever present dangers to our 
troops in the Far East, but ‘of little or no interest in the United States. 
Effective research on the control of such diseases is a must with the 
Army, as otherwise it would not be done. The same is true in the 
development of many of the biological products we use. Such items 
as toxoids for tetanus and gas gangrene, and vaccines for typhus, 
yellow fever, typhoid and paratyphoid fevers, cholera, and plague are 
not used to any extent in United States civil life, but they are of 
enormous importance to the United States armed services. The 
Army has had to take the lead in their development and production. 
It must continue to develop and improve other biologic products of 
military importance, notably combined toxoids and vaccines, and 
improved vaccines for plague, scrub typhus, and virus diseases. 

Many phases of military sanitation, including such diverse subjects 
as individual water purification, field control of insects and rodents, 
and disposal of human wastes in the Arctic, present urgent and 
unsolved problems. 


DENTAL RESEARCH 





The denta! research picture in this country amounts to a national! 
disgrace. More than 40 percent of all men entering the service in 
World War II] required immediate dental treatment to save teeth 
about to be lest. Of these, more than a third required emergency 
treatment for the relief of pain; 5 of every 100 young recruits had 
already lost so many teeth that replacements were necessary to permit 
the proper chewing of food. Even today our soldiers are developing 
an average of two to four new cavities per man per year, and losing 
collectively well over a million teeth per year. The cost of these 
dental treatments at conservative civilian rates exceeds $80 million 
In addition, the Veterans’ Administration spends about $27 million a 
year on out-patient dental treatments. 

Despite this dismal picture, and an annual national dental bill of a 
billion dollars (which should be at least 5 billion, if the Nation’s 
teeth were properly cared for), less than a million dollars per vear is 
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expended in the entire Nation for dental research. Of this million, only 
a small and ineffective fraction is expended for the prevention of this 
enormous waste. Our own efforts, in the past, have been feeble and 
devoted to the immediate problems of dental materials and field equip- 
ment. Wecan no longer afford to neglect research in preventive den- 
tistry. Even very modest progress would pay for the research many 
times over, in the reduction of Government dental costs. 

With the aid of our new Army Advisory Committee on Dentistry, 
and a rejuvenated National Research Council Committee on Den- 
tistry, we have organized a vigorous program in this field for fiscal 
year 1952, which will require moderate obligations of about $0.2 
million for implementation. 

Our total proposed obligations in all of the fields of military preven- 
tive medicine for fiscal vear 1952 are $3.4 million. 

Technical objective PO-16 is devoted to treatment. Under this, 
we do the research, and develop the methods, materials, and field 
equipment for the treatment of all diseases and injuries of military 
importance, except for those related to atomic warfare. It covers a 
wide variety of projects, which are not adequately covered by civilian 
research, or which are peculiarly military. It includes treatment 
projects on battle wounds, wound infections, venereal diseases, frost- 
bite, trench foot, malaria, thoracic injuries and infections, and field 
problems of anesthesia and nutrition for sick and wounded casualties. 
Included are development projects on medical, dental, and X-ray 
field equipment, prosthetic devices, airborne medical equipment, and 
specialized casualty evacuation equipment. $1.7 million is required 
for planned obligations in these fields for fiscal vear 1952. 


ATOMIC WARFARE PROGRAMS 


Under AW-6, we are doing the research and development work in 
anticipation of atomic warfare. While this work is essential to. the 
military services, it is of equal benefit to civil defense. The program 
includes studies of radiation sickness and injuries, thermal burns, 
blood clotting, wound healing, the special nutrition problems of 
atomic casualties, methods for the preservation and sterilization of 
whole blood and plasma, development and evaluation of plasma sub- 
stitutes for stockpiling, and the development of methods, supplies, and 
equipment for the treatment of large numbers of atomic casualties. 
The planned obligations for medical projects in atomic warfare for 
fiscal year 1952 are $2.1 million. 

The total funds requested for fiscal year 1952, in support of existing 
and planned medical projects, is $10.1 million. Of this, $4.1 million is 
for the support of work in our own installations, and $6 million is to 
have research and development work done in other institutions, prin- 
cipally the universities and medical schools. 

Our own research institutions include 

(a) Army Medical Service Graduate School, Washington, D. C. 

(h) Medical Research Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky. 

(c) Medical Nutrition Laboratory, Chicago, III. 

(7) Surgical Research Unit, Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

(e) Medical Research Unit, Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Denver, 
Colo. 
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v Army Prosthetics Research Laboratory, Forest Glen, Md. 
g) Tropical Research Laboratory, San Juan, P. R. 

(hk) Combat Research Unit, Tokyo, Japan. 

The last two are branch units of the Army Medical Service Graduate 
School. 

Mr. Stxes. Colonel Wood, you have given us a most interesting 
statement, and I think a helpful statement. 

I consider it obvious that you have given very thorough study to its 
preparation. 

This is a field in which Congress always has a keen interest. We 
are extremely anxious to do everything we can in our power to see 
our troops have the best medical care. We realize that medical 
research is an essential part of that. We take some pride in the 
obvious results that have been produced in the utilization of funds 


appropriated and the procedures authorized by the Congress for this 
purpose. 


RELATION OF ARMY AND NAVY MEDICAL SERVICES 


Will you tell me briefly for the record something of the division 
of labor between Army medical research and Navy medical research 
so that we can be sure there is no duplication of effort? 

Colonel Woop. Yes. 

The Navy devotes its efforts to problems which are peculiar to the 
Navy—shipboard medicine, submarine medicine, and some aviation 
medicine, and to the basic medical sciences through the Office of 
Naval Research. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there some duplication that is unavoidable? 

Colonel Woop. I can assure you, sir, there is absolutely none. We 
coordinate this at four different levels. 1 meet with the men who do 
the same job for the Navy and the Air Force, and the Office of Naval 
Research at least once a month—generally more often than that 
at which time we completely .exchange all information, not only on 
what we are doing but what we plan to do. 

Mr. Srkes. You are asking for considerably more money than you 
had in 1951. Do you believe the program can be stepped up suffici- 
ently to justify the additional expenditure? 

Colonel Woop. We have looked into that very carefully, sir, and | 
am confident that it can be done. 

Mr. Sikes. To what extent would we injure the medical-research 
program if we were to limit you to a lesser appropriation? 

Colonel Woop. There would be many things now under way and 
planned which we would have to delay, postpone, and could not 
undertake. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Will you give me your fiscal obligation picture for the 
fiscal year 1951? 

Colonel Woop. On the 30th of April our obligations were $4,501,150. 

On the 31st of May they were $4,922,638. 

We anticipate that all the funds will be obligated as of the 30th 
of June, in the amount of $7,014,000. 

Mr. Sixes. That represents an increase over the $6,819,000. 

Colonel Woop. That represents an increase of $195,000, ‘which 
came from the RDB emergency fund. 
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ATHLETE’S FOOT DIFFERENTIATED FROM TRENCH FOOT 


Mr. SHepparp. Define the difference between trench foot and 
athlete’s foot. 

Colonel Woop. Trench foot is an injury due to both cold and wet 
and is a marked defect of the circulation which may lead to gangrene, 
whereas athlete’s foot is caused by a fungus infection of the skin. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Is the basic treatment similar? 

Colonel Woop. No, it is quite different. In one case you treat 
with an antifungus agent; in the other case you try to restore the 
circulation to the maximum extent possible. 

Mr. SHepparD. Your trench-foot situation is more of a medical 
treatment, anyway, because of the exposure. In other words, the 
origin is very definitely dependent upon the terrain in which the 
soldier is exposing himself, so the correction must hinge on the medical 
treatment, as it is going to be a difficult thing t to avert by premedical 
treatment? 

Colonel Woop. Very difficult. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is one of thie things you have to deal with after 
diagnosis. 

Colonel Woop. Yes. We are going to attack that very vigorously 
this coming year, I should say. 

We have a group at Fort Knox, Ky., who are analyzing all the data 
from the past winter, the Korean operation, and all of our experi- 
mental or clinical work today. They have three expert consultants 
whom we consider the best in the country working with them. We 
will have two teams organized before October. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FOOTWEAR AND FROSTBITE 


Mr. Suepparp. Is it presently thought that footwear is entering 
into the situation? 

Colonel Woop. The Quartermaster, I am sure, would be able to 
answer that better than I. It is known that there will be a trial of a 
new type of boot with built-in insulation, but I believe that the 
Quartermaster can answer that question better than I. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is just a general question. Recently there was 
considerable publicity over the frostbite situation, which is thoroughly 
demoralizing if it is not properly and rapidly handled. 

Colonel Woop. J might say a word in regard to that. It was not 
in general a clothing defect; it was an operational necessity that 
forced men into situations where nothing would protect them. If you 
plot the curve of incidence of frostbite against temperature, you will 
see that they are not related. Jf you plot the curve of frostbite 
against operational difficulties, they will fall directly in line. It was 
a case of men having to work at a high stress level and excessive 
sweating of their feet. Their socks get soaked; then they are under 
pressure and pinned down by the enemy. Their insulation is largely 
gone by sweating and wetting, and they cannot take exercise or move, 
and under such conditions the boot smiply will not protect them 
against the cold. It is related to adverse military conditions rather 
than to clothing. 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Taser. How many people do you have on your roll at the 
present time? 

Colonel Woop. As of now, sir, 302 civilian personnel. 

Mr. Taper. Are any of them in the Pentagon? 

Colonel Woop. No; they are all at the field installations. We have 
10 such installations where these people are distributed. 


PREVENTION OF FURTHER FROSTBITE SUFFERING 


Mr. Scrivner. It is rather distressing to read the stories coming 
from Korea, where the temperature drops 10, 20, or 30 below zero, 
regarding the large numbers of men coming back to this country who 
have suffered from freezing and frostbite. Those who have watched 
it can understand some of the reasons why some of it occurs; others 
cannot understand it at all. 

As a result of our experience in Korea, has your department and 
your activity in sesearch and development brought out anything that 
will avoid further casualties such as we had last winter 

Colonel Woop. As of now, there is nothing new in the way of 
prevention in the form of any medication or pretreatment that a man 
may be given. There is the proposed test of a new boot which is 
waterproof inside as well as outside with built-in insulation between 
the two. We are not vet certain how successful this boot will be, but 
certainly it will be given a thorough trial. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. You may want to change a few words of your state- 
ment there. I hope that you are a very poor prophet. 

I assume, from what has been said before, that as far as clothing, 
protection, and those things are concerned, while you may work closely 
with the Quartermaster, that is not your prime responsibility. 

Colonel Woop. That is correct. 


TREATMENT OF FROSTBITE 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, we will get back to something more closely 
related to your activities. Mainly as a result of the experience in 
frostbite and freezing in Korea, has there been any new or more suc- 
cessful method of treatment brought to the fore? 

Colonel Woop. Most decidedly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have they been developed so that there will be 
eliminated much of the tragedy? J am talking now particularly about 
the necessity of so many amputations. If there has been any progress 
made, what is it? 

Colonel Woop. There most decidedly has been. If we have learned 
one thing in all our medical operations in Korea, it is that you do not do 
early amputation for frostbite. In the beginning amputations were 
done early, as has been the practice in the past in the United States. 
We have found since that time that you must not de early amputations 
for frostbite; you must not do them under a number of weeks to a 
number of months. It is amazing how much recovery of tissue will 
occur and how little is the total loss in the end. We have observed 
many men in which it would be confidently predicted a few days after 
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the frostbite that they would lose an entire foot. They ended up with 
losing either nothing or the fractions of one of two toes. We find 
they may end up with a simple skin graft, or they may not even require 
that if given a long enough time to recover. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a consolation to those who may run into 
that difficulty in the future. 

Colonel Woop. May I say just one more thing for the record, and 
that is that the accounts were considerably exaggerated as to end 
results, but not as to numbers. We had large numbers, about 5,200, 
but 90 percent of these men were returned to duty in the combat zone. 
They never came back to the United States. The amputation rate is 
well under 2 percent for all of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. I anticipate, then, from the statement you just 
made, that the amputation rate will be considerably less than that 
before long. 

Colonel Woop. Yes, sir. 


TREATMENT OF BURNS 


Mr. Scrivner. Another field in which I had some experience at 
one time—not entirely from the military but from other sources—is 
burns. As a result of your experimentation and research, has there 
been any decided advance made in the current treatment of burns? 

Colonel Woop. Yes, sir. We have had a very active program in 
that field. We can now approach burns, involving in excess of 30 
percent of the body surface, with considerable confidence. We 
formerly considered that in third-degree burns, involving, more than 
25 percent of the body surface, were fatal burns. We do not now look 
upon them as fatal burns until they exceed 50 percent. So, percentage- 
wise, you might say that is a 100-percent improvement in the life saving 
of those burn cases. 

Mr. Scrivner. What progress have you made in the treatment of 
burns to reduce the scarring effects? 

Colonel Woop. There have been developed two important methods 
within the last couple of years, both of which substantially reduce 
the scarring. One is called the pressure-dressing method, which is a 
closed method of applying pressure by elastic bandages and pressure 
pads. With adequate control of infection now with the use of anti- 
biotics which are available and the pressure dressing, almost no 
scarring results. The third-degree areas, of course, must be skin- 
grafted, but outside of that the healing is complete with the skin as 
good as normal. 

The other method is called the exposure method of treatment, in 
which the burns are allowed to dry exposed to the open air with no 
dressing of any kind on them, and infection is prevented and con- 
trolled by antibiotics used systemic ‘ally. This forms what you might 
call a splintering dressing of a different nature by the encrustation 
over the wound. Under those circumstances, carring is at a 
minimum. 

Either of those methods is good. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Colonel Wood. 

reneral Maris, do you now wish to present your witness for the 
Transportation Corps? 
General Maris. Yes. Col. Richard Meyer. 








Tuespay, JUNE 26, 1951. 
TRANSPORTATION Corps RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Meyer, we are glad to have you with us. 
Are you prepared to present a statement for the Transportation 
Corps research program? 

Colonel Meyer. I am. 

Mr. Sixes. I suggest that you make your statement for the record, 
then make whatever comments off the record you fell you should: 
after which we will proceed with questioning. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Meyer. Transportation Corps is responsible for the move- 
ment of all Army supplies and personnel, both in foreign countries 
and at home, by means of all conventional methods of transportation— 
rail, highway, air, and marine—as well as various specialized forms, 
which I shall discuss later, for unusual conditions. Regardless of 
how well prepared we may be in other fields of military endeavor 
men and supplies undelivered to the field of combat will win nothing. 

As commanding officer of the Transportation Research and Devel- 
opment Station, I am directly responsible for the prosecution of the 
Transportation Corps research and development program. This pro- 
gram must modify existing commercial equipment to meet military 
requirements and, where such equipment does not exist, to develop 
it as necessary. 

Basic transportation-equipment requirements are in general met 
by the assembly and modification of commercially available compo- 
nents into military adaptations in the fields of rail, marine, and 
terminal operations. It is not generally possible directly to translate 
“off the shelf” items to foreign-service use in the rail field because of 
the wide variation in track gages, bridge and track and tunnel clear- 
ance limitations, coupler heights and the like. However, our emphasis 
is on the use of thoroughly proven and, where possible, readily avail- 
able railroad components. 

It is the responsibility of the Transportation Corps to move persons 
and supplies to any and every theater of operation in all types of 
terrain and climatic conditions. We are faced with the possible 
destruction or nonexistence of port facilities, and must be prepared 
as the normal case to move the supplies over the beach or through 
destroyed ports. 

The budget as presented for fiscal year 1952 generally will complete 
the testing and modification of a basic Rail and Marine Fleet for the 
Army which will permit the Transportation Corps to move supplies, 
equipment, and troops to and within any potential theater of opera- 
tion. With very few exceptions, funds available to the Transportation 
Corps in fiscal year 1951 have provided for the design of all essentia! 
motive power and freight equipment for railway transportation. 
This equipment will be delivered and tested in fiscal year 1952, be 
modified and available for production. The Diesel motive power 
and conventionally designed rolling-stock models are now or will 
shortly be available for production. Under design is a fleet of freight 
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cars of cellular laminated plywood which, if its service test in 1952 
is as successful as presently indicated, will save nearly 11 tons of 
steel per car. To be investigated in fiscal year 1952 is the torque 
converter as a replacement for the electric components in Diesel 
electric locomotives. 

Harbor and inland-waterway craft capable of negotiating any water- 
ways are now under design. In many areas of the world this is the 
only possible means of transportation. Pilot models will be tested 
and approved in fiscal year 1952. Some of these craft will be able 
to operate in w aterways with a limiting depth of only 1% feet. An 
interesting feature of our inland- waterw: ay craft is that they are con- 
structed of sectionalized design to permit their transportation overland 
in case the sea end of the waterway is not available. 

New applications of noncritical and less-than-critical materials such 
as plastics, cellular laminates, and so on will receive increasing atten- 
tion in fiscal year 1952. It is intended eventually to redesign our 
marine fleet to the extent possible in these new materials as rapidly 
as the state of the ar permits. Vigorous effort will be made in fiscal 
vear 1952 to complete these studies. Improved designs will be in- 
serted into the production line as they are proven acceptable. There 
are many problems yet to be solved in the wide employment of these 
new materials, but the expected savings in production and mainte- 
nance costs are of such magnitude that this program is well worth 
the effort expended. 

Nearly half of our planned expenditures for fiscal year 1952 are in 
the field of new and radical special developments, stemming from 
studies completed this year aimed at increasing mobility, efficiency, 
and reducing requirements for nonmilitary manpower. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Meyers. The organization and training of troop units 
equipped with those radically different transportation tools will pro- 
ceed concurrently so that they will be available for extended field 
service in the spring of 1952. Improvements of components will 
continue during fiscal year 1952 and upon approval they will be 
inserted into the systems. 

Other new and unusual equipment will for the first time be devel- 
oped for Transportation Corps operations in order to provide more 

rapid and expeditious movement of cargo under all conditions at a 
lesser expense in manpower. ‘T'wo important considerations in our 
research and development program are to save noncombat manpower 
and to reduce the requirement on the economy of the country for 
critical materials. Our aim is to substitute the machine for the man. 

It is imperative that Transportation Corps continue to develop 
methods of transportation that have been so clearly indicated as being 
urgent and necessary due to the prevailing concept of the destructive- 
ness of future war. 


PROJECTS TO BE INITIATED 


Examples of projects to be initiated in the special developments 
field include: 

A. Trackless train: Unusual conditions demand unconventional 
solutions. At the present time the only matériel available for the 
movement of supplies in the Arctic are tractor-drawn sled trains and 
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aircraft. The first is slow and cumbersome and expensive in man- 
power, and is practicable only m the winter. The second, although 
fast, is also expensive in manpower and not always reliable in certain 
weather conditions. Preliminary studies have shown the possibility 
of moving cargoes of approximately 100 tons over snow and ice, 
muskeg, and swamps, using the principles of railway operations. Our 
development plans will result in a basic equipment which by adapta- 
tion kits may be employed in all footings, including sand. The speed 
of movement will be materially greater than that of sled trains, will 
not have the limitations of sleds, and will require materially less 
manpower. 

B. Conveyor-belt systems: These new developments will be studied 
to determine whether the principles used in the bulk movements of 
ores and other similar materials can economically and expeditiously 
deliver general cargo in military operations. The systems will 
definitely be developed for “over the beach” and air and sea-terminal 
operations and will be critically examined for their possible use in the 
movement of general military cargo cross country. 

C. Mono-railway: This project will evaluate and, if practicable, 
develop a system for the handling of cargoes over rough and unusual 
terrain where highways and railways do not exist or have been de- 
stroyed. This system is intended to be portable, air-transportable, 
and capable of erection with a minimum of site preparation. 

D. Containers: Generally, the larger the container in which 
packages are placed the faster and more economically it may be 
moved. Preliminary studies through fiscal year 1951 have indicated 
that there are great possibilities in manpower economy, as well as 
in supply economy, through protection from weather and protection 
from other loss through pilferage, by a widespread use of the container 
principle. This subject will also be pursued in fiscal year 1952. A 
method which has been thoroughly evaluated in fiscal year 1951 for 
placing detachable sets of wheels on these large containers of from 6 
to 10 tons capacity will be developed. Providing inherent mobility 
to the containers which, incidentally, are being redesigned in plastics 
and noncritical materials in fiscal year 1952. is a most significant radical 
departure in military transportation methods. As we place larger 
and heavier packages into the stream of military cargo, we generate a 
requirement for materials-handling equipment such as cranes or fork- 
lift trucks. Detachable wheels will overcome this requirement by 
permitting containers to be rolled behind military transportation 
normally found. This one simple development insures the mobility 
of the container family without an undue requirement for additional 
materials-handling equipment. 

A word on our use of small business is appropriate at this time. 
The Transportation Corps research and development program lends 
itself to wide utilization of the facilities of both large and small busi- 
ness. Development of rail equipment in general must be confined to 
established rail producers. However, our marine equipment responsi- 
bility is primarily in the small-vessel category and full use is made of 
small-business capabilities. Our materials-handling and other studies 
in the field of radical methods of cargo operations particularly lends 
itself to small-business production capacity. In addition, we make 
full use of the facilities of research organizations, laboratories, and 
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universities. Approximately 80 percent of our ‘Research and 
development” budget will be obligated by contract, 10 percent of 
which will be let to nonprofit institutions. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Now, if you will, give me your obligation picture for 
fiscal 1951. 

First, let me say for fiseal 1952 we have a request for $6,260,600 as 
contrasted with $4,494,000 for fiscal 1951. 

I would now like to have the obligation picture for fiscal 1951. 

Colonel Meyer. For fiscal 1951, all of the $4,494,000 will be obli- 
gated by June 30. Through April 30, our obligations were $1,674,000. 

Mr. Sixes. What were your April obligations? 

Colonel Mryrer. The April obligations were $301,520. 


TRACKLESS TRAIN 


Mr. Suepparp. In your description of the trackless train, did you 
intend for me to interpret that as a coupling of conveyances? 

Colonel Mryer. Generally speaking; ves, sir. In other words, we 
think of it as a railroad type of operation without rails. It gives the 
movement of a large amount of cargo without the large cost in man- 
power that vou get in a truck operation. 

Mr. SHepparp. Aside from that, vou are distributing the weight 
from a concentrated wheel-base area to a series of wheel-base areas? 

Colonel Mryrer. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepprarp. And in certain terrain, with icing conditions, 
obviously the distribution will work out more effectively, with the 
reservation that curvatures do not prohibit the extension being 
multiplied. 

Colonel Meyer. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHepparp. But at certain points you get an angular situation 
that is bad because you are not on any fixed rail operation; so you 
have to fit the accommodations to the terrain you work over. 

Colonel Mryrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is a very convincing thought, based on the fact 
that it has been practiced with the ice sledges in Alaska for a long 
period of time, particularly when they had a bad terrain over which 
they were carrying the load. They have no wheels and wheeled 
vehicles up there are practically nil or have been up until very recently. 

It has been very interesting to watch this step forward in sleds and 
particularly the tvpe of runners they have to use, because vou use 
something along the same general ‘principle, something along the 
same line as the ski, where you are spreading the surface resistance, 
particularly where you have a small surface to work over. I think 
your approach to the problem is a very constructive one, both as to 
the far northern experimentation and that of the desert as well. The 
large tire base is effective, and the man today, if he figures on driving 
over an icy highway, deflates bis tires, and here is the same prac tical 
application to skis in another operation of transportation. I hope 
you have very early success in that problem, because I think it is a 
very fine approach. 
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PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Taser. How many people do you have working at this? 

Colonel Meyer. At the present time, civilian personnel, 180: 
military personnel, 52 officers and 70 of those technical specialists, 
enlisted men, of whom you have heard before. 


USE OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


I think it is interesting that we are using them as junior project 
engineers and sometimes get a little surprise out of industry when 
we send a Pfe up to discuss a question with the vice president of 
corporation. It is a thing that is working wonderfully well and is 
very fine thing both for the man and the Army. 

Mr. Sikes. Does he have an opportunity to advance himself? 

Colonel Meyer. Yes; he does. 

Mr. Sixes. Beyond the normal percentage of chance he would have 
to advance into and through the officers’ candidate school, which, of 
course, takes in a very small percentage of enlisted men? 

Colonel Meyer. Of course, he has the opportunity to go to the 
officers’ candidate school, because basically he is a college graduate, 
which automatically qualifies him. 

As to advancing men in the enlisted grade, that is controlled to the 
extent of the number of vacancies I have. I am getting assistance in 
that. Most of them have a good deal less than a year’s service, and 
in the promotion to a Pfe they step up very rapidly. They are excel- 
lent men and enjoy this type of work. 


‘ 
rf 
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APPARENT UNDERCLASSIFICATION OF ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. Scrivner. One of your statements not only amazes me but in- 
trigues me. Here you have a man who is good enough to go up and 
talk to the president of a big corporation, who is a private first class 
and you state he is tateneated in the work. Maybe he is, but that just 
does not sound just or fair to me. 

Colonel Meyer. But it is better to use his technical skill. 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly it is; but if he has that much skill and that 
much technical knowledge, he is certainly entitled to more than a Pfc 
rating, and if there has not been some study made either by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, you personally, or somebody else, there should be, and 
arrangements should be made immediately to see that those men at 
least get some sort of adequate rating, when you can go out and get 
mechanics and some of the other types of workers down there, who 
have far more than a Pfc rating; have they not? 

Colonel Mryer. That is right. They have a good deal more serv- 
ice, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not concerned particularly about the service; 
it is what you are getting out of that man. If he has already had what 
it took to train him up to that point before he came into the service, 
certainly he ought to be compensated in comparison. I do not know 
whose province that is and, while I like to see economy in the Army, 
I do not like to see this particular kind. 

General Decker. I do not believe in this particular case that man 
would remain a Pfe very long. 
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Mr. Scrrvner. The statement just now was that he has been in for 
a year and has advanced rather rapidly up to a Pfe. 

Colonel Meyer. Sometimes less than a year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even in somewhat less than a year, after he got 
through his basic training so that he knew the military fundamentals, 
as soon as he acquired the military fundamentals he had to have, 
certainly above and beyond that he is entitled to far more than a Pfe 
rating. 

There used to be a time when a Pfe could have some additional 
compensation for his special work. I do not know why that cannot 
be done now. 


LIMITATION OR LENGTH OF SERVICE FOR PROMOTION 


General Decker. The Army does not hold back good men, but 
we do put some time limitation on promotion in order that a man 
won’t come into the service today and be a master sergeant, let us 
say, in 6 or 7 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, if a man is as good a man as is indicated 
by this presentation so that he is qualified and capable of going in and 
sitting down and doing business with the head of a big corporation, 
it is not, in my book, advancing him too fast to give proper recognition 
to his ability. I do not care whether it is in 3 months, 6 months, or 
9 months. 

General Decker. He certainly will get it in time; but, as I say, it 
has been found necessary to put a time limitation on promotion. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is pretty hard on the man, too—having to be 
held back that long. Its hard on his family. I am surprised, 
although I am pleased, at the statement that they are interested in 
their work, because I fear if I had those capabilities and I could look 
around other places and see other people getting a much higher 
rating than I had, when I knew they did not have the capabilities I 
had, sufficient to be entrusted with a mission such as has been 
described, I do not know whether I would be very interested in my 
assignment or not. 

General Decker. I agree, the man is entitled to promotion, and 
he will get it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I might want to discuss the Army promotion sys- 
tem on things like this before the hearings are through and see if we 
cannot move it along a little. 

I think those men are hurt, because for the most part these men are 
primarily civilians. They must have been taken out of a thoroughly 
responsible job that had pay fairly commensurate with their capabili- 
ties; they have been yanked out, had their professional life, home life, 
and everything else broken up, and to make a Pfe out of them is 
unjust. It is not like they were going in as professional military men 
and making a career of it and maybe 2 years, 3 years, or 5 years did 
not cut so much ice, but in a situation like this I think the regulations 
should be more just than they presently seem to be. 

General Decker. I agree with what you say completely. I think 
Colonel Meyer may have indicated this man was going to stop as a 
private first class. That is not the case at all. 
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Mr. Scrivner. He may not be stopped, but he is surely slowed 
down. If I were in his position, I would not feel very good about it. 
I hope remedial action is taken immediately. 

General Decker. I would not blame you. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Stxes. General Maris, I want to thank you for the presenta- 
tion you and your associates have made. I think this has been a most 
interesting method of presenting the research and development picture. 
I am confident the committee has benefited by the fact that we did 
take all of the research and development items concurrently. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE ON DEATH RAYS 


Mr. Scrivner. Before General Maris leaves, there was a question 
raised here about an article in Look magazine. I looked at that 
article and started to thumb through the pages and ran into another 
article which I think would call for more questions and more obser- 
vations than the one that was discussed. The article was entitled 
“Death Ray Warfare.”’ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Will you submit your comment for the record after 
you have had an opportunity to examine the material, General Maris? 

General Maris. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 


Members of the Army Staff have reviewed the article ‘Death Ray Warfare’ 
in the July 3, 1951, issue of Look magazine and find that there is no basis for 
assuming that the author, Mr. Leo Rosten, had any access to classified informa- 
tion when he wrote this article. As a matter of fact, the sensationalism of this 
article can be rebutted successfully only by discussing highly classified information 
on the production requirements necessary to make any extensive use of radio- 
logical warfare. Mr. Rosten hints at this problem in his article, pointing out 
that to produce radiological warfare agents it is necessary to divert resources, 
plant and material from the production of plutonium, or to take waste products 
from piles, the available quantities of which would be production information. 
He points to the disadvantage of using radioactive waste products from piles 
because of the very sharp drop in radioactivity in such material in the early stages 
of its life after having been removed from the pile. This information is factual 
and was contained in the Army publication Officers Call, volume II, No. 6, where 
it was the intention of the Army to furnish its officers a realistic picture of the 
capability and limitations of radiological warfare. There had been so much 
irresponsible discussion of radiological warfare that it was considered important 
to give all officers a reasonable picture of its possibilities. : (Copies of this publi- 
cation are furnished for those committee members who desire them. This release 
was cleared with appropriate agencies of the Department of Defense and the 
Atomic Energy Commission before publication.) 

It is the view of the Army on this article by Mr. Rosten that he has sensa- 
tionalized and dramatized information available on an unclassified basis and has 
made conjectures about capabilities which tend to place radiological warfare in 
a more favorable light than we believe to be factual. For example, he indicates 
that 7 days within the area of attack will give an individual a lethal dose of radia- 
tion. It is our considered opinion that dose levels high enough to produce this 
amount of radiation are impracticable. By his dramatie presentation of a pam- 
phlet that might be written under the assumed circumstances, Mr. Rosten leaves 
the impression that food and water which might have been in the open during a 
radiological warfare attack cannot be safely drunk or eaten. This is not neces- 
sarily true, and the fact that such an impression is created could have a serious 
psychological reaction on American people who read this article and believe what 
is said. Such statements on food and water should be qualified by discussion 
of the nature of packaging, if any, and the nature of the contamination. A 
warning against eating food or drinking water that has been contaminated under 
radiological warfare conditions is certainly a safe approach to the problem, but 
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in most cases a check by radiological monitors would show the food or water to 
be harmless. The difficulty caused by irresponsible sensationalism of this nature 
js that people gain an impression of insidious danger that might create panic or 
at least operational difficulties for civil defense authorities after an atomic bomb 
or radiological warfare attack. 

By inference, also, Mr. Rosten has conjectured that production capabilities 
for radiological warfare are such that a major target could be attacked every 
few days. It would take a considerable discussion of classified information on 
pile production capabilities (which information could be used by a qualified 
physicist to estimate bomb production capabilities), to place radiological warfare 
production capability in its proper perspective. The requirements for facilities 
to produce significant quantities of radiological warfare agents and the impact 
of such production on our ability to produce atomic weapons are serious handi- 
caps to a radiological warfare program. It is not considered advisable for security 
reasons to discuss our ability to solve these problems. 

If one strips Mr. Rosten’s article of its sensationalism, it can be said that his 
discussion of radiological warfare as a possibly very humane weapon to attack 
industrial facilities in cities we do not wish to destroy is very objective, and it 
can do the important job of inviting attention to a means of warfare that might 
change the Seversky concept of the necessity for completely destroying the 
industrial potential of our enemy. 


CONDITIONS IN THE PENTAGON 


Mr. Taser. I am anxious to ask somebody about the articles that 
appeared in the Times-Herald yesterday morning and the one that 
appeared this morning on the way the Pentagon help is operating. 

Mr. Sixes. Would you like to ask General Decker and Colonel 
Perman for an explanation at this time? 

Mr. Taser. Well, I have to go into the other room to the full 
committee meeting. 

Mr. Sikes. Shall we ask them to stand by and, when we complete 
the full committee meeting, we can go into that matter? 

Mr. Taper. And in the meantime they can read the article. 

I would like to put those articles into the record first off, and I have 
kind of an idea somebody ought to have an explanation for it. 

Have you seen it, General? 

General Decker. This article written by Miss Browning? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Decker. Yes, sir; I have seen it. 

(The articles are as follows:) 


(Tuesday, June 26, 1951] 
Ir’s Just Simpty Jouyy, By Gouiy, ar THE PENTAGON 


This is the eighth of a series of stories of life in Washington as observed 
by Norma Lee Browning, star reporter for the Chicago Tribune. 


(By Norma Lee Browning) 


From the small entrance of the Pentagon you can look out over the city and 
feel the heartbeat of history—in the towering white spike of the Washington 
Monument, the gleaming dome of the Jefferson Memorial, the graves of Arlington 
Cemetery on the green hillside only a stone’s throw away. 

The Pentagon, world’s largest office building, is headquarters of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Almost within its shadow are the freshly dug graves of Ameri- 
can boys who died in Korea. 

Maybe this is why the Pentagon is never included on Washington sightseeing 
tours. As a taxpayer from the Midwest, this reporter decided to go sightseeing 
in the Pentagon anyway to watch the Department of Defense operate in what 
it calls a national emergency. 
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A FABULOUS BUILDING 


The morning sun was beginning to beat down brightly on the white stone 
markers of Arlington. I paused a minute to look, then, somewhat in awe, 
entered the fabulous, five-sided, $80 million building which houses the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and 30,000 military and civilian personnel engaged in defending 
America. 

No one asked for identification. I chose the nearest corridor and started 
walking. My first impression was one of wonder at the quiet, the lack of activity. 
A few men in uniform strolled by. I heard no typewriters clicking. Many 
offices were empty, though it was not a holiday. It was 9:20 a. m. , 

The word ‘‘Suggest”’ greeted me at every turn from large posters which on closer 
inspection read: “Suggestion program—for economy and efficiency of operation, 
drop your suggestion in box.’’ A patriotic red, white, and blue box hung beneath 
each poster. 

WOMEN MAKE UP 


I entered a door marked “Women.” It was crowded with Government girl® 
putting on make-up and chatting, so I left. 

I had my choice of many rings, bays, and ramps, all marked with arrows. 
I chose one pointing to ‘‘Concourse.”’ 

Concourse turned out to be the Pentagon’s shopping center. I went first into 
the book shop. Two Wacs were buying birthday cards. Fourteen men in 
uniform, from privates to colonels, were browsing. 

Next to this was a branch of a large Washington department store. It was 
so crowded I could not get a clerk. Three Wacs were selecting bathing suits. 
Civilians, Pentagon stenographers and typists, jammed the purse and _ lingerie 
counters. On the men’s side, captains, majors, lieutenants stood in line to be 
waited on. It was 9:30 a. m. 


NEON FOR SUGGESTIONS 
Outside the drug store a yellow neon light flashed: “Suggest. Suggest. For 
economy and efficiency of operation, suggest.”’ 


Inside, I elbowed through a tight group of uniforms to see what was going on 
next to the cigar counter. The Department of Defense was having a hilarious 


time with the drug store’s newest novelty, a green rubber frog that jumped up 
and down in a bowl of water when you squeezed his tail. 

On down the corridor a 1-day dry cleaning service was doing a booming business. 
Across the corridor, two girls and five men, all in military uniform, occupied every 
chair on the shoeshine stand, and there was a waiting line. 


Tuincs Hum In THE Pentacon—AT Its Correre Suop, Tuat Is 


Next to it was the barber shop. All chairs were occupied. I counted 25 
Army men waiting, with the morning newspaper. I stepped in the florist shop 
to hear a major ordering flowers. The jewelry shop was even more congested 
than the drug store. The newsstand was knee deep; both the post office and 
transportation desk had long waiting lines. 


WATCHES WORKERS 


Neither the bakery nor the Federal Credit Union window had customers. 
They didn’t open until 11, the signs said. It was 10 a. m. 

Since guests are not particularly welcome in the Pentagon and there are no 
chairs provided for them, I sat down in a telephone booth, and with notebook and 
pencil watched the Department of Defense at work until 10:15. It was like 
bargain day in the Loop. 

I selected another corridor. En route I noted dozens of personnel emerging 
from somewhere with trays of paper cups filled with coffee. Following them | 
found a beverage bar and got in line. The place was packed. I squeezed ina 
corner next a red-haired girl in a yellow dress. She had on ankle straps and 
leg make-up. She worked in Finance, she said. Where did I work? I wasn’t 
sure yet, I said, I was just trying to get on. 


THERE’S GALA GARDEN 


She said I’d love working at the Pentagon and showed me how to get out to 
the courtvard. This is a beautiful Riviera-like setting with green grass, trees, 
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colorful umbrellas, benches, and a pagoda-shaped snack bar, ail hemmed in by 
the five sides of the Pentagon so you can’t see the graves at Arlington. 

The red-haired girl came out, too. It was too nice to be indoors, she said. 
All the umbrella benches were already taken. I found a little green chair under a 
small elm tree and sat down. 

Under the next tree a young girl and a sailor in summer whites were drinking 
cokes and spooning. Across the lawn three Government girls occupied the table 
under a blue umbrella, all with their legs outstretched for a suntan. 


TWO NAP UNDER BUSH 


Under a magnolia bush two Army men were napping. Under another a 
uniform trio fed the pigeons. A blond thing in double ankle straps and tea dress 
walked by with her packages from the Concourse department store. 

All five Pentagon exits to the courtyard were dotted with personnel, sitting 
on the steps, hanging over the concrete railing, drinking coffee and cokes, and 
every tree in the courtyard had found a taker. Some napped, some sunbathed, 
some romanced. It was 10:30 a. m. 

I kept my seat under the elm tree until 11:30, then yielded it to the defense. 

Inside again I found an escalator going up and took it. I got off in front of 
another beverage bar. [There are nine of these, plus six cafeteria and two dining 
rooms in the Pentagon, not counting the private dining room and $25,000 kitchen 
galley in Defense Secretary Marshall’s office.] 

I walked into an office and told the girl at the desk, ‘‘I’m lost. How do I 
get out of here?” She was busy working a crossword puzzle, but she gave me 
directions, 

Most offices I went into to say I was lost were much quieter than you would 
expect during a national emergency. Men were reading, women daydreaming 
| interrupted one woman who was saying on the telephone, “I’m going out in the 
sun. It’s too nice to stay inside.’”” Now and then I lost myself in corridors lined 
with top brass. You can always tell the difference. The offices are carpeted and 
have windows. ‘Top brass keep their feet on the desks. 

In the mausoleum gloom of one bay I startled to hear what sounded faintlv 
like the click of a typewriter. 

Intrigued I poked my head in the door. Sure enough, it was a typist typing, 
and with the speed of a turtle. 


FUN AND FROLIC 


I walked miles. [The building covers 1714 miles and 34 acres.] I saw the 
subbasement, the three-wheeled messenger bicycles, the lagoon where now and 
then a colonel falls in. I read the advertisements for more help, new Spanish 
classes and the Pentagon Choral Club. [‘‘Don’t vou like to sing? Join now. 
You'll never regret it.’’] 

On Bay 3C I found a soft cushioned chair in the hall outside a door that said 
“Judge Advocate General, War Crimes Division.’””’ The word “Surplus” was 
chalked across the chair’s bottom, so I sat down to rest my feet. 

Again, on a different ring, I saw an open door and a pretty girl who didn’t 
look rushed so I walked in and asked to sit down and take off my shoes. She just 
had to order some glasses, she said, but I could make myself at home. I did. 
\ major came in and asked, “Is the party on yet?’’ She told him to go right in, 
indieating her boss’s office to the right. 

Presently a defense worker came in wheeling a table, contents of which were 
fully draped under a white tablecloth. 


CETS NO INVITATION 


“Hmm, a party?” I asked. The receptionist smiled, raised an eyebrow 
ushered in more guests. As the boss’s door opened and closed I could hear the 
fun, the tinkling of glasses. But not having an invitation to their cocktail party, 
I put my shoes on again and moved on. 

I found a mimeographed “‘fact sheet,’ on the Pentagon which said the general 
area had’ once been a maze of dump grounds, shacks, pawnshops, and rendering 
works and so was known locally as Hell’s Bottom. 

It was 4 p.m. I inquired my way back to the mall entrance, peused outside 
on the highest steps of the Pentagon for one long last look at the white sun-swept 
graves of Arlington, and left. 


(To be Continued) 
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[Monday, June 25, 1951] 
Can’? Types, Won’t Fite; Grave 3 Gets BetrerR Jos 


This is the seventh of a series of stories of life in Washington as 
observed by Norma Lee Browning, star reporter for the Chicago Tribune. 


(By Norma Lee Browning) 


This is the true story of a Government girl and how she got ahead in the Nation’s 
Capital. You can find similar stories every hour on the hour. This one was 
innocently passed on, in complete detail, to a Tribune reporter by a supervisory 
employee in the office where the Government girl got her start. 

It was in the Pentagon. This is a fabulous building near here encompassing 
34 acres and 17 miles of such well-ordered confusion that a letter (in triplicate) 
can make it all the way from the top floor to the second sub-basement in only 
4 days. (This was verified by one of the Pentagon’s most conscientious Govern- 
ment girls.) 

Thus it was that nobody gave it a second thought when the new Government 
girl recruit from Arkansas was hired as a typist (grade 3) without knowing how 
to type. 

SHE GETS A DESK 


Her boss, a Navy lieutenant, gave her a desk in the Pentagon. She manicured 
her nails, read love stories, wrote letters to boy friends back home when she 
wasn’t telephoning boy friends in Washington. Eventually, it was believed, she 
would learn to type. 

Meanwhile she was kept happy and comfortable, in line with Government 
policy to lure girls to Washington because of the dire shortage. 

Meanwhile, too, the lieutenant’s secretary, a broad-minded sort, gave Arkansas 
a hand by doing most of her work. Recruit would spend all afternoon typing a 
half-page letter, hunt and peck system, consistently hitting the wrong keys. 
Secretary would unscramble and retype, then let recruit take it in to the boss 
to sign. 

This saved the boss headaches. It might have gone on indefinitely if the loyal 
secretary hadn’t had problems of her own, namely, (a) a missing pay check, and 
(b) rats in her apartment. 

SECRETARY OVERLOADED 


The secretary’s pay check came up missing one day. She called payroll and 
was told no one name of secretary worked fn the Pentagon. It took top brass a 
week to convince payroll that secretary had been there 5 years drawing pay checks, 
and this at a time when secretary was overloaded with work recruit was getting 
paid for not doing. 

Second, the secretary was suffering from lack of sleep. She had an upstairs 
apartment in a fine old Georgetown home owned and lived in downstairs by a 
dowager whose parties were famous and often. But the rats made more noise 
than the parties. They gnawed, thumped, and scampered across the living room 
floor each night as the secretary and her date sat in front of the fireplace. 

They weren’t so bad single file. But when the secretary awoke from a sound 
sleep to spy three of them playing tag at her bedside, well, even in quaint old 
Georgetown three at a time were too many. 

Incredible? “Don’t be naive,’ laughed the secretary. ‘Everybody in 
Georgetown has rats. At parties I’ve seen them so close to Dean Acheson they 
could have bitten him.” 

Between the rats, the missing pay check and the attitude of the new recruit 
the secretary got out of sorts and decided to let Arkansas fend for herself. Thus 
it was that her boss learned she could neither type nor spell and did not intend to 
learn. She was too busy to run errands or file. She refused to retype letters. 
For a time the lieutenant made pen and ink corrections and sent the letters out 
anyway. Came the day when Arkansas mailed out a bunch of top secret docu- 
ments to the wrong people. 

“Don’t you know we could all go to jail for that?” the lieutenant cried furiously. 

“Oh don’t be silly,” retorted the typist. ‘‘I didn’t see anything so secret about 
that old stuff.” 


A MIXUP IN BASKETS 


The lieutenant called personnel. “I want this dame fired,’’ he demanded. 
“Sorry,” said personnel, ‘‘there’s a shortage, you know.” 
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“As a taxpayer I rebel,” said the lieutenant and promptly fetched afew samples 
of the new girl’s work together with a written recommendation that she be fired, 

Instead she got transferred—to an Army major down the corridor. 

Three weeks later the major stormed into the lieutenant’s office, red with rage. 
“T hear you’re the one who hired that dame,” he said. The lieutenant said sorrow- 
fully that he had also tried to fire her. The major, it is reported, was on the verge 
of combustion. He slapped down a leave slip and sputtered out. Before depart- 
ing he collected his wits, called personnel, and demanded that Arkansas be fired. 

“Sorry,” personnel said. 

“Sorry, hell!’”? exploded the major. ‘You’d better get that girl out of my 
office before Monday morning or you’ll have a murder on your hands.” 

Not until later was it learned why the major was so upset. For 3 weeks he had 
been wondering why nobody answered his letters and memos. Investigation dis- 
closed that Arkansas had simply got her baskets mixed up. For 3 weeks she’d 
been transferring everything from outgoing to incoming. Some of it hasn’t 
turned up yet. 

There was little disagreement that even in the Pentagon this was carrying 
things too far and so on Monday morning when the major returned, Arkansas was 
no longer there. Not only that, she hasn’t been back since. 

You can’t believe it? Go over to the corner of Fourth Street and Adams Drive. 
There sits Arkansas smiling brightly. Same girl, same manicure kit. New desk, 
new typewriter, new job classification. When Arkansas left the Pentagon she 
got more than a transfer. She got a two-step promotion with a nice raise in 
salary. She’s grade 5 now with the OPS. 

(To be continued tomorrow) 


Mr. Taper. Does it give a pretty accurate description of the things 
going on over there? 
(The committee took a short recess.) 


Fripay, JUNE 29, 1951. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

Tbe members of the committee and the Members of Congress have 
been most anxious to facilitate every economy in the Department of 
Defense with respect to personnel and with respect to funds. 

Now, there has recently appeared in one of the local newspapers a 
series of articles which leaves the impression that the people in the 
Pentagon are not very busy, and that there is a lot of waste of person- 
nel over there. 

I realize that the committee cannot take the responsibility of in- 
vestigating rumors, and so forth, but Mr. Taber raised this question 
in committee a few days ago, and asked General Decker to make some 
report on it, and:some brief reference was made to it at that time, and 
has asked General Decker to give us a little statement in reply to the 
article which had appeared in the Times-Herald. 

Will you proceed, General? 

General Decker. In response to Mr. Taber’s question to which you 
refer, Mr. Chairman, I started to make a statement which was inter- 
rupted by the necessity of the members going to the floor of the 
House. I have since prepared a statement which I would like to 
submit for the record, in lieu of what I started to say a couple of 
days ago. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Decker. If the committee wishes, I shall read it and then 
submit it for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Will you read it, General? 

General Decker. I am referring to the article written by Miss 
Browning that appeared in the Times-Herald on Tuesday, June 26, 
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1951, in connection with her visit to the Pentagon. The article is 
based partially on fact. By that I mean, that anyone who went 
into the Pentagon and walked around would probably see many of 
the same things that Miss Browning saw. 


TYPING 


But obviously the article was written with a view to distorting the 
facts in such a way as to belittle the effort being made by those who 
work in the Pentagon. For instance, Miss Browning states: 

I heard no typewriters clicking. Many offices were empty, though it was 
not a holiday. It was 9:20 a. m. 

In another part of the article Miss Browning writes: 


In the mausoleum gloom of one bay I was startled to hear what sounded faintly 
like the click of a typewriter. Intrigued, I poked my head in the door. Sure 
enough, it was a typist typing, and with the speed of a turtle. 

The inference from these statements is that very little typing work 
is being done and that which is, is being done very poorly. As a 
matter of fact, the amount of correspondence handled in the Pentagon 
is staggering. The Adjutant General of the Army alone, who isonly 
one of many offices in the Pentagon, will handle over 30 million pieces 
of correspondence in fiscal year 1951 and an estimated 45 million in 
fiscal year 1952. 

SHOPPING CENTER 


The article mentioned the concourse, or the Pentagon shopping 
center. This facility exists to serve the Pentagon employees who care 
to shop there. It is a convenience provided to save the time of em- 
sloyees who otherwise would have to do their shopping in the city. 

‘he shopping facilities are provided on the concourse in order to per- 
mit employees to utilize their free time to accomplish minor shopping 
and thus avoid the necessity of granting leave to permit them to go to 
the local shopping districts. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. All right, will you proceed, General? 


PIECES OF MAIL HANDLED 


Mr. Taser. What do you mean by pieces of mail; do you mean 
incoming and outgoing? 

General Decker. It would include both incoming and outgoing. 
There are a great many inquiries coming in which require replies. 

Mr. Taser. Would it include all of the incoming stuff that the 
ordinary fellow turns immediately into the wastebasket? They must 
get a lot of that over there. 

General Decker. No, sir, this involves correspondence upon which 
some action must be taken. And I am referring only to the Adjutant 
General of the Army. His is only one of a great many offices in the 
Pentagon which handle a large amount of correspondence. I cite 
that as an example of the magnitude of the job of handling only the 
mail. 

Mr. Manon. All right, proceed with your statement. 
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USE OF CONCOURSE 


General Decker. Were these facilities not provided undoubtedly 
personnel would be requesting time off to shop elsewhere. To go to 
and return from the busy city of Washington requires at least 1 hour. 
Then the added time in going from one store to another over a large 
area requires additional time with the resultant effect that what could 
be accomplished in the Pentagon concourse in a matter of a few 
minutes would require several hours if the individual were to leave the 
Pentagon and go elsewhere to shop. The people observed in the con- 
course may have been there for any one of several reasons. They 
may have been night-shift employees shopping before their return 
home. They may have been employees taking advantage of the 15- 
minute break given emplovees during the morning and afternoon. 
They may have been personnel utilizing some of their compensatory 
time, which is credit for overtime work for which no pay is given; 
employees accrue considerable amount of such credit. They might 
have been people who have no connection whatsoever with the Mili- 
tary Establishment. They may have been people who, like Miss 
Browning, were simply wandering around the building—the concourse 
is open to anyone who cares to use it. 


COURTYARD 


Miss Browning mentioned thé Pentagon courtyard: 


This is a beautiful Rivieralike setting with green grass, trees, colorful umbrellas, 
benches, and a pagoda-shaped snack bar, all hemmed in by the five sides of the 
Pentagon so you can’t see the graves at Arlington. 

This courtyard has been landscaped so as to make it attractive and 
is utilized during the lunch period and during 15-minute breaks by 
those who prefer fresh air to the atmosphere of the building. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHerparp. You know, that article is about the stinkingest 
plant in publicity that I have ever read in my life. 

General Decker. I will comment on that later, Mr. Sheppard. 

It is often more direct in going from one part of the Pentagon to 
another to cross the courtyard, instead of walking all the way around 
through the corridors. It is therefore not considered unusual that 
employees can be seen there during working hours. 


EMPLOYEES IN CORRIDORS 


The fact that employees were seen in various localities throughout 
the Pentagon should not lead to the conclusion that these employees 
were absent without leave from their offices. It is normal that many 
personnel must go from one office to another in carrying out their 
assigned duties. This in itself accounts for a large number of the 
people seen in the corridors rather than at their desks. Every execu- 
tive in the Pentagon from the Secretary of Defense on down is carrying 
a tremendous responsibility. Each depends upon his employees to 
put in a full day’s work in assisting him to discharge those responsibil- 
ities. I am sure that any employee who left his job without the 
authority of his supervisor would soon be seeking other work. 
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Miss Browning writes as follows: 


Now and then I lost myself in corridors lined with top brass. The offices are 
carpeted and have windows. Top brass keep their feet on the desks. 

This statement appears to be based on hearsay, since it is extremely 
questionable whether Miss Browning entered any of the offices of 
those she referred to as “top brass.’’ Had she done so, she undoubtedly 
would have mentioned it in her article. 


ARLINGTON CEMETERY 


In several places in her article, Miss Browning mentions the Arling- 
ton Cemetery. She states in various places as follows: 

From the Mall entrance of the Pentagon you can look out over the city and fee; 
the heartbeat of history—in the towering white spike of the Washington Monu- 
ment, the gleaming dome of the Jefferson Memorial, the graves of Arlington 
Cemetery on the green hillside only a stone’s throw away. 

Later in her reference to the courtyard she states: 
all hemmed in by the five sides so you can’t see the graves at Arlington. 

In her closing sentence, she writes: 

It was 4 p.m. I inquired my way back to the Mall entrance, paused outside on 


the highest steps of the Pentagon for one long last look at the white, sunswept 
graves of Arlington, and left. 


Miss Browning’s motive in bringing the graves of Arlington into her 
article is not clear unless it is to discredit the living by contrast with 
the honored dead. What Miss Browning failed to realize is that many 
of those who lie in Arlington were the friends and contemporaries of 
those who now work in the Pentagon and it is only through chance 


that their positions are not reversed. 


COMPLIMENTARY FEATURES IGNORED 


Apparently, Miss Browning made no effort to learn of or to men- 
tion any of the fine things which she might have said about the Pen- 
tagon and its employees. She might have described the structure 
itself, the design and arrangement of which is a tribute to the skill 
and foresight of its designer. She might have learned of the devo- 
tion to duty and the teamwork of the military and civilian employees 
who work in the Pentagon and the many hours of extra work that 
they put in without compensation. By observing the many fine pic- 
tures which adorn the walls of the Pentagon she might have learned 
something of the history and the accomplishments of the Armed 
Forces which have been instrumental in building the esprit that 
exists in the Military Establishment today. 

Miss Browning has implied in her article that the civilian workers 
in the Pentagon shirk their work and devote too much time to their 
personal affairs. These civilian workers are Government workers; 
many are career people. Upon leaving his duties as Administrator 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration, Mr. Hoffman, well 
recognized as one of the world’s leading industrialists and business- 
men, had this to say of the Government workers: 

I am leaving Washington with infinite respect for career people in Washington. 


I have never known any group of people who worked so hard for so little in the 
way of remuneration, or whose work was more resultful. 
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I feel that the thought expressed by Mr. Hoffman relative to the 
civilian Government workers of ECA applies equally to the personnel 
working for the Department of Defense. 

Miss Browning, of course, has no responsibility, except to her em- 
ployer, for what she writes, It is regrettable that in preparing her 
article she did not take the trouble to talk to those in authority who 
would gladly have given her facts which might have enabled her to 
produce an article of constructive value. 

That is the end of my statement, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Did you see the other article that preceded it? 

General Decker. I saw it on the table here, Mr. Taber. I am 
not familiar with any of the facts in that article. I believe it does not 
pertain to an Army employee. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 


VISIT TO PENTAGON PROPOSED 


Mr. Scrivner. I would not have written an article in the way 
that was written, but, as General Decker says, there are some facts 
to support it. As I recall some of the comments made by Members 
of Congress and members. of some congressional committees that have 
gone down to the Pentagon Building it ties in with some of them. 

In every organization you are going to have some top-flight people, 
and you are going to have some who do not measure up. The Army 
is not exempted from that at all, neither are civilian employees, and 
neither are the Members of Congress. As far as I am concerned, it 
might be well sometime, if we ever do have the time, for us each to 
just pay a little visit down there unannounced, and just take a look-see 
ourselves. 

Mr. Manon. I will plan to go down there with the gentleman. I 
have been wanting to do that before the bill goes to the floor. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but if more than one of us go immediately 
our presence will become known as to who we are, so it has got to be 
just one of these visits where you just drop in unannounced and look 
around. I have done it, and I was not too happy about some things 
[ saw, but the thing that disturbed me more than even others, was 
the fact that I was able to walk right on in, nobody made any effort 
to stop me, nobody asked me who I was, where I was going, or any- 
thing else, and that disturbed me far more than this situation here. 

General Decker. That is correct, Mr. Scrivner, on the normal 
working days. 

SECURITY 


Mr. Scrivner. It may be correct, but it was not right in my books 
It almost paralyzed me to think that anybody can walk in there at 
any time and go most any place. I was astounded. 

General Decker. I think you can probably do the same thing in 
most public buildings in Washington; you can do it here in the Capitolg 
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Mr. Scrrvner. I know, but the Pentagon is the very nerve center 
of all military. 

General Decker. I might point out, however, that the parts of the 
building that are considered sensitive are carefully guarded during the 
time when offices are not fully occupied. Beginning at 6 o’clock at 
night, everyone is checked in and out of the building; this check con- 
tinues until 7 o’clock in the morning, and is also made on holidays, 
Saturdays, Sundays, and any other time that offices are not fully 
occupied. 

Mr. Manon. During World War II we had to have passes and 
considerable identification to get into the Pentagon in certain areas. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Manon. You do not think that is required at this time but you 
are trying to protect the more sensitive areas in the Pentagon? 

General Decker. That is correct. The more sensitive areas are 
protected by guards who are stationed there at all hours. One must 
have a special pass to get in those particular places. 

Mr. Manon. I think we should suggest to General Moore, who 
works with the committee, through the Department of Defense, that 
he give consideration to this matter of security in the Pentagon. 

Mr. Scrivner. This incident was after the Korean War started, 
and I was disturbed about it. If we can ever find time to do so as 
individuals, without any announcement of the fact that we are going 
to be in the vicinity, I would suggest that we each just take a little look 
for ourselves and see what we see. I cannot recall which committee 
it was, but some committee had some members down there, and they 
have not been too happy about the situation. 


EMPLOYEE EFFICIENCY 


Mr. Manon. Of course, the truth is you can walk into offices in the 
House Office Building, or the average business place, and occasionally 
see people in there who are not occupied when visitors come in or 
when constituents come in. We want to have the maximum efficiency, 
but no man in his right mind would claim that everybody is usefully 
employed every moment of the day. 

General Decker. It is a matter of supervision up and down the 
line, Mr. Chairman. I think you will find in some civilian enterprises 
that there are inefficient employees; they do not last toolong. We try 
to enforce the same kind of supervision in the Military Establishment 
as you do in any other line of business. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. Manon. You cannot do it very well under civil service regula- 
tions. 

General Decker. It is hard to get rid of inefficient civilian people 
because of the provisions of the civil service regulations, but I would 
not say that was a bad thing. Civil service procedures protect the 
individual, and also the best interests of the Government. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General Decker. You can 
amplify your remarks for the record if you want to. 

It would be interesting to know about how much correspondence of 
any nature goes in and out of the Pentagon Building every day. 
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General Decker. It is difficult to compile the entire workload for 
the Pentagon since so many different offices are involved. I could get 
it for the Adjutant General’s Office. 

Mr. Manon. The Adjutant General’s Office is just one of the numer- 
ous offices in the Pentagon, which houses the offices of the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Corps, and the Secretary of Defense. 


Tuerspay, JUNE 26, 1951. 


FIELD EXERCISES, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM B. BRADFORD, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-3, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ARMY FIELD FORCES. 

BRIG. GEN. D. A. D. OGDEN, CHIEF, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING 
DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3, GSUSA. 

LT. COL. R. E. HOAG, TRAINING RESOURCES SECTION, TRAINING 
BRANCH, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING DIVISION. 


Funds available for obligation 





| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 
| | | 
Appropriation or estimate . i $6, 000, 000 $5,350,000 | $16, 000, 000 
Transferred to ‘Finance service, Army,” 
pursuant to Public Law 583_.......----- pee —500, 000 ea ee 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate - -| 5, 500, 000 5, 350, 000 | 16, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated si avings (available for adminis- 
trative reappropris ition in subsequent year)_................| —1, 407, 254 ots sbpocietgeeeeure 


Obligations incurred : = Estee! 4, 092, 746 5, 350, 000 16, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘Army training” | —31, 583 Se) ee eg 


ee irae oes. Ss oo os ct oe 061, 163 5, 274, 000 { 16, 000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 


Ep a a ne sign isl tele 4, 072, 797 5, 274, 000 | 16, 000, 000 
| | 





Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Department of the Army exercises ---.........----..--------- | $3, 265,907 | $3, 128, 000 $13, 500, 000 
. Local exercises, zone of the interior | 635, 307 1, 751, 000 1, 900, 000 
3. Local exercises, overseas commands. --........-.---.-..------ 159, 949 | 395, 000 | 600, 000 





Total direct obligations | 4, 061, 163 | 5,2 74,000 | 16, 000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 4 i aT 3 ae | 


. Department of the Army exercises... -..........--------.-- 
2. Local exercises, zone of the interior | 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





| 
Average number of all employees. - - sbeaal 63 108 | 


} 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions : 63 108 7 
x 170 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS } | 


02 Travel } 1, 233, 889 1, 367, 800 5, 410, 000 
03 Transportation of things 1,015, 369 | 1, 673, 350 7, 668, 000 
04 Communication services. _- | 49, 747 88, 800 90, 000 
05 Rents and utility services ‘ : } 33, 676 123, 780 132, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction age wal , 885 | 2, 000 | 5 


ae | | 
01 Personal services: Part-time and temporary positions . $167, 568 $276, 200 | $403, 200 


5, O00 
07 Other contractual services. - q } , 267 | 286, 900. | 450, 000 


08 Supplies and materials | , 322, 1, 453, 870 | 1, 634, 200 
09 Equipment.-............ aides tailed , 
10 Lands and structures. __-__- 205, 000 


Ce ee nab amsinnwuatuhawnss | a 2, 600 


Total direct obligations. _........._- ee a te eet , O61, 165 4 | 16, 000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Supplies and materials_..............- hem ee A AR 





Total obligations | 4, 072, 797 





Mr. Sixes. General Bradford, we are now ready to take up the 
discussion of the Army field exercises. I presume that you have a 
prepared statement that you are ready to present at this time. Am 
I correct? 

General Braprorp. You are correct, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sixes. We will be glad to have you proceed with your prepared 
statement. 

General Braprorp. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, we are presenting 
at this time the fiscal year 1952 budget estimates to finance Army 
field exercises. 

You have doubtless noticed that this fiscal year 1952 request for $16 
million is approximately three times the amount available in fiscal 
year 1951, when we had an appropriation of $5,350,000. 

If considered only in relation to the strength of the Army during 
these 2 fiscal years, this comparatively large increase might appear 
unwarranted. But when field exercises are considered in their proper 
place in the training cycle, the necessity for the fiscal year 1952 
increase becomes readily apparent. 

Field exercises are the culmination of the training cycle, following 
as they do the completion of basic training conducted in replacement 
training centers, advanced individual training conducted in service 
schools and units, and unit and combined branch training. Con- 
sequently, field exercises cannot be conducted until a good many 
months after a unit has entered upon its training cycle. 

In fiscal year 1951 virtually all units have been engaged in the 
phases leading up to field exercises and no useful purpose would have 
been served by bringing them together for large-scale exercises because 
they were not prepared to absorb the lessons and training which such 
exercises provide. This situation is further emphasized by the fact 
that we did not ask for any additional field exercise funds in any of 
the fiscal year 1951 supplemental budgets. 
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We had expected to begin one large-scale exercise in June. This 
was exercise Southern Pine, a joint Army-Air Force exercise in the Fort 
Bragg area for two infantry divisions, a portion of an airborne division, 
and other troops, approximately 96,000 in all. However, Korean 
requirements and other factors required postponement of this exercise 
to August, and it now appears that we will have a savings of some- 
thing over $1 million from this year’s funds. 

Approximately 84 percent of the amount requested for fiscal year 
1952 is for Army-wide exercises, as distinguished from local exercises 
conducted by continental Army and overseas commanders in accom- 
plishing their training missions. 


ANNUAL RECURRING EXERCISES 


These Army-wide exercises are separated into two groups; namely, 
annual recurring exercises and large-scale exercises. The annual 
recurring exercises are relatively small exercises conducted to provide 
specialized training for selected groups. These are indicated on the 
first two charts and include: 

An amphibious and airborne indoctrination exercise conducted by 
the Navy in August at Little Creek, Va., and participated in by the 
Military Academy cadets and company of the Eighty-second Air- 
borne Division. 

An October air-indoctrination exercise at Fort Bragg in which 
approximately 1,200 advanced students of the Army service schools are 
indoctrinated in the fundamentals of close air support, including air 
transport and new development. A similar exercise will also be held 
at Fort Bragg in April for 200 students of the Armed Forces Staff 
College. Supporting troops will increase the participation in these 
two exercises to the 1,800 and 400 troops shown on the chart. 

A logistics command post exercise in May for advanced students of 
the technical and administrative service schools in which they go 
through the high-level staff planning and coordination involved in the 
logistical support for a theater of operations. Total participation will 
be about 1,800 troops. 

An Arctic indoctrination exercise for 160 selected officers at Big 
Delta, Alaska. ‘Troop participation will increase total personnel in 
this exercise to 270. 

Four Arctic tours for 80 selected senior officers encompassing the 
study of Arctic operations and distances. 

The estimated cost for these annual recurring exercises in $209,000. 


LARGE-SCALE EXERCISES 


This next chart shows the large-scale exercises which account for the 
bulk of our budget estimate. In fact $13,291,000 of our estimate is for 
these 5 exercises, which will involve an estimated 361,000 participants. 
All these exercises are joint in nature with the Air Force and/or Navy 
as appropriate. 

First is exercise Southern Pine, which involves a corps in offensive 
and defensive operations and is scheduled in August. 

Second is exercise Sand Hill, involving two infantry and one airborne 
divisions. It is expected that approximtaely 110,000 troops will 
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participate in this corps exercise emphasizing night operations and 
river crossings. 

Third, is exercise Snowfall at Pine Camp, N. Y., in which some 
30,000 troops, including an airborne division, an infantry regimental 
combat team, and an armored cavalry regiment will undergo oper- 
ations in snow and cold weather during January and February. 

Fourth is exercise Long Horn scheduled for 80,000 troops in the 
vicinity of Fort Hood, Tex., with an armored ‘division, infantry 
division, and infantry regimental combat team emphasizing air- 
ground training. 

Fifth is Grand Joint exercise which, it is expected, will be prescribed 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff under a concept yet to be determined. 
Our present estimate is that some 45,000 Army troops will participate. 

In addition to the funds to meet the extra costs involved in con- 
ducting these individual exercises, our estimates also request $205,000 
for the acquisition of maneuver rights in areas needed for field 
exercises. 

LOCAL EXERCISES 


In addition to the funds for Army-wide exercises, we are also 
requesting $2,500,000 for the conduct of local exercises in Army areas 
and overseas commands. These funds are required by local com- 
manders to meet the extra costs of conducting the field exercises which 
they prescribe for their troop units to round out their training cycles. 
Among the major requirements in this category are funds to move 
units from their home station to firing ranges for field firing exercises, 
and funds for some packing and crating and miscellaneous expenses 
involved in testing the ability of General Reserve units to quickly 
and efficiently prepare for movement to ports of embarkation when 
alerted for overseas shipment. 

That, briefly, is the program for which funds are requested in the 
estimates before you today. 


SCHEDULE OF OBLIGATIONS AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. We will insert the schedule of obligations and civilian 
personnel, which has been supplied the committee. 


Field exercises, Army, fiscal year 1951 








By : | Ending 
Project | Obligations | Cumulative | strength, 
No. for month of | obligations to | civil employ- 


April 1951 | Apr. 30, 1951 | ment as of 
| Apr. 30, 1951 


pnkonn dee inet $166, 539 $874, 309 30 














411 | Department of the Army exercises_- 
412 | Local exercises, zone of interior Ss CSF te Ot | 114, 455 575, 163 lll 
413 | Local exercises, overseas commands._._._.......---- 36, 272 128, 594 2 
| tots tad ent 
RS. SOS Te EL ee ere a eT | 317, 266 1, 578, 066 | 1143 





1 All temporary employees. 


Mr. Stxes. Thank you, General Bradford, for your statement. 

I believe this is the first time you have been before this committee 
in support of Army field exercises? 

General Braprorp. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. I want to extend to you a very cordial welcome on 
behalf of the committee. We are glad to have you here in support of 
this important work. We recognize the essentiality of Army field 
exercises. May I go off the record for a moment? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SumMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS By ProJEcTS AND OssectT CLASSIFICATION 
Mr. Sikes. We will insert pages 53, 54, and 55 at this point. 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





| Estimate, | Estimate, 
| fiscal year | fiscal year 
| 1951 | 1952 


Actual, fiscal 


Object class year 1950 





Ta etree | 
Total number of permanent positions_-__..........---- harap ele bide? hE 


Average number of all employees. .-.........----.------------- | 





Average number of employees paid from 01 Personal | 
aa Ba SW agin ct et Re Lat Baa iy ee 


Total personal services obligations. ............--------- | $167, 568 2 $403, 206 
Net 01 Personal services (civilian) 47, 568 276, 200 403, 200 
2 c , 233, , 367, 800 | 5, 410, 000 
Transportation of things...........-.- . , , 015, 36 , 673, 350 7, 668, 000 
Communication services 49, | 88, 800 | 90, 000 
Rents and utility services... 33, 676 123, 780 | 132, 000 
Printing and reproduction : 2, 885 2,000 | 5, 000 
Other contractual services... -...---.----- CE ee Bee oes | 7, 267 | 286, 900° | 450, 000 
i Os Sug np hag ch ccandagasensbnsaar- | 322, , 453, 870 | 1, 634, 200 
Equipment. -__- : : 
Lands and structt | 10, Se aes Ste 205, 000 
os oo tep mapeneienngseheseedacntnia~ekh—itesien 1, 300 | 2, 600 








Total direct obligations. _.............--- ee Pees | 4,061, 163 5, 274, 000 | 16, 000, 000 





Summary of direct obligations by projects 





Project Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 
No Purpose of project | fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
aie! 1950 1951 | 1952 





400 | Operating wena $4, 092 $5, 350,000 | $16, 000, 000 


} 


411 | Department of the Army exercis } 3, 297, 490 | 3, 204, 000 | 13, 500, 000 
412 | Local exercises, zone of interior 635, 307 , 751, 000 | 1, 900, 000 
413 | Local exercises, overseas commands. - .-.----.-------- 159, 949 395, 000 | 600, 000 


Total direct obligations. _........-..-.-------- | 4, 092, 746 | 5, 350, 000 | 16, 000, 000 





(Discussion off the record.) 
EFFECT OF KOREAN WAR ON FIELD EXERCISE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Now, for the fiscal year 1952 you are asking for $16,- 
000,000 as compared with only $5,350,000 in 1951, a very significant 
increase, but, as you pointed out, your field training exercises in 1951 
were necessarily limited because of the requirements of the Korean 
campaign. I assume that you now feel that even should the Korean 
war continue through fiscal year 1952, that we have reached that 
level of strength in our forces which will permit us to take more time 
for field training exercises; and that the importance of this training is 
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such that you want all of our troops who possibly can to have the 
benefit of the field exercises; am I correct? 

General Braprorp. Yes, sir. We have found in this past year that 
we had to train the majority of our troops about 14 weeks and get them 
over to Korea as quickly as we could. At the present time we have 
about reached the organizational level of the Eighth Army, and are 
beginning now to bring back a few of them for rotation purposes, and 
our units in this country will remain approximately as they are so that 
we will go ahead with our field exercises program and carry on these 
exercises. 


LEVEL AT WHICH FIELD TRAINING IS CARRIED ON 


Mr. Sixes. At what level is field training carried on, at the regi- 
mental level, or at a higher level than that? 

General BrapFrorp. It is carried on at a considerably higher level 
than that. It also includes the regimental level. In the exercises 
conducted within the Army areas by the area commanders there will 
be many at regimental and lower levels. Those which are conducted 
and supervised by Army Field Forces on a national scale and include 
the Navy and the Air Force are considerably larger, and they will 
usually include one or two corps with an Army headquarters set-up 
in which there will be a general policy section study of the Navy, the 
Air Force, and the Army, if all three of them are involved. 

Mr. Sixes. As we understand it, you are proposing to give actual 
field training, not classroom exercises. You are putting the men out 
in the field to live under field conditions, to maneuver under field 
conditions, and to meet as nearly as you can approximate them, some 
of the difficulties of actual combat operations? 

General Braprorp. That is true. In the first exercise at Southern 
Pine, the Forty-third Division will move from Camp Pickett down 
to Fort Bragg. That is just one of the divisions involved. The entire 
move and the exercise and the return to their home station will take 
approximately 1 month. During that period they are living the entire 
time under field conditions. 


PROBLEMS GIVEN IN FIELD EXERCISES 


Mr. Sixes. Briefly, what are some of the problems that are given 
to the troops in their field training exercises? 

General Braprorp. There will be defensive and offensive problems. 
In the exercise at Southern Pine, for example, it is assumed there has 
been an enemy landng on the South Carolina coast, and an enemy 
force pushing up toward Fort Bragg, and they are met initially by a 
smaller force which executes a holding action, and eventually larger 
forces are brought in and the offensive is taken up. 

At that time the Eighty-second Airborne Division, which is one of 
the units, and one of the first employed, will be reassembled and will 
come in with an air drop on one flank in order to influence the action. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH ACADEMIC TRAINING 


Mr. Sixes. How closely does that tie in with classroom exercises 
that the troops have had heretofore, and, for instance, with corre- 
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spondence courses that Reserve officers and National Guard officers 
study? 

General Braprorp. The correspondence courses and the school 
courses train the officer and the specialist in the work that he is going 
to have to do in offensive and defensive combat a little later on, and 
these are the culmination of all his training. After they have had 
individual, unit, and combined training, then we want to get them out 
in large groups where the higher staff can exercise their functions. 


REALISM OF FIELD-TRAINING EXERCISE 


Mr. Srxes. How realistic is the field-training exercise to the man 
who gets it? What are the conditions under which he lives? How 
much home comfort does he take into the field with him? 

General Braprorp. The man will go down from Camp Pickett 
with the equipment with which he might arrive in Korea. Then, 
when he starts his exercise he will park all that equipment except 
what is actually required in combat conditions, and he will take with 
him only those items of clothing and gear, mess gear and weapons, 
that are needed in combat. 

| should say there would be very little on the soldier except what he 
requires in combat. Perhaps there would be a change of socks and 
underwear, but that would be about all. There would be nothing 
much more than that. 


ATOMIC WARFARE CONDITIONS 


Mr. Srkxes. You stated this is the first time atomic warfare condi- 
tions are being included in the field training exercises. 

I would like for you to tell us more about this training there. You 
may go off the record at any point vou wish for security reasons. 

General Braprorp. In the first exercise, as a preliminary in order 
to formulate our ideas a little better, we are having a special staff 
section that will participate in the exercise and war games, in which 
they will include the use of atomic weapons by the enemy and by 
ourselves. We will not have troops affected by their planning, but 
we will take advantage of the exercise that is going on in order to apply 
to it theoretically the ideas that we have on atomic warfare. 

Mr. Sixes. What will be the benefits to the troops themselves? 

General Braprorp. The troops in this exercise will get no benefit 
except as the result of the studies that are made by this unit, and which 
will later on be disseminated to the troops for their further training 
and information. 

Mr. Sixes. This, then, is actually the beginning as far as the field 
training in that special category is concerned? 

General Braprorp. That is correct. 


BASIS OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Sixes. How realistic is the $16,000,000 request? Are you 
going to need it all? 

General Braprorp. That is based on past experience, and we have 
found that in the average training exercise of this type there is required 
$40.04 for every individual included. That is, in the larger exercises, 





In some of the smaller ones, such as the indoctrination courses in 
Alaska, it is primarily a question of per diem for each officer involved 
and the travel is usually by military plane, so there is no cost for that. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Tell me something about your obligation picture for 
the fiscal year 1951 funds. I would like the obligations to date, or to 
some recent date, obligations for the month of April, and the year end 
anticipated obligations. 

Colonel Hoag. The obligations for the month of April were 
$317,000. The cumulative obligations through April 30 were 
$1,578,000. We estimate there will be about $3,000,000 obligated 
for the year. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that mean that you simply have not been able to 
spare the troops from the more realistic theater of war to do the 
training that you anticipated you would do? 

Colonel Hoac. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the remainder of the money to be recaptured by the 
Treasury? 

Colonel Hoac. Yes. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. What is your civilian personnel picture, your military 
personnel picture, now, and contemplated for the end of fiscal year 
1952? 

Colonel Hoaa. Actually, at the 30th of April there were 143 civilian 
employees. All except seven are temporary employees. Seven are 
utilized at Fort Riley to support the Aggressor GHQ. In our 1952 
budget this support has been transferred out of the field exercises and 
is included as a part of the Army general school project in the Army 
training budget, so on a comparable basis there were 136 temporary 
employees on the 30th of April. Our best estimate is that there will 
be around 57 employees at the end of June. The big majority of these 
employees are being used at Pine Camp to maintain Pine Camp while 
the units in the First Army are undergoing local exercises. 

Mr. Sixes. At the end of the fiscal year 1952? 

Colonel Hoac. We estimate 170 man-years employment for fiscal 
year 1952. The position figures is the same, since all these employees 
are temporary and this is a full-time equivalent. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. Give us the military picture on personnel. 

Colonel Hoag. We have no military people that we can directly 
say are field exercise people, and only field exercise people. At each 
of the headquarters conducting training, of course, we have people 
working on the exercises as well as other training. 


ARMY POLICY ON FIELD TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. General Bradford, it is elementary to say the suffi- 
ciency of a man’s training may determine whether or not he survives 
in battle in the event that he goes to war. Do you think the Army 
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has placed in proper perspective the business of holding maneuvers 
and different training events, and training in general? 

General Braprorp. I believe so. The training of the individual 
was reduced to a minimum initially, but we have now reached a point 
where we can give the individual better training. We are increasing 
his basic and individuai training to 16 weeks, but when that individ- 
ual gets into combat, unless he is controlled by unit commanders 
who have had the experience in maneuvers, his chances are not as 
good as they should be. In other words, we have to train our com- 
manders and staffs in order to give that soldier who individually 
has been well trained the best chance that we can. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say the training is more important to 
the officer than to the enlisted man? 

General Braprorp. | think you might say it is equally important 
to both of them, but the officer, prior to these maneuvers, has not 
had the training of the nature that he will get during maneuvers. I 
am speaking now of the leaders, not only the officers, but the sergeants 
and the corporals. 

LESSONS OF KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Manon. Are you seeking in your program to capitalize upon 
the lessons being learned in Korea? 

General Braprorp. Yes. We have sent teams to Korea frequently 
from Army Field Forces and they have come back with their reports, 
and we have had every division commander and others who have 
returned from Korea come by the Army Field Forces and give us a 
special report and talk to our staff members. Then we have immedi- 
ately incorporated the ideas that we have gotten from them that we 
think are valid into the training that is going on now, just as we are 
doing in the atomic work. We put it into execution as quickly as 
possible. 

ADOPTION OF NEW TECHNIQUES 


Mr. Manon. An alert man who has the responsibility for the man- 
agement of a business of any kind develops new techniques from time 
to time. He learns new lessons. He finds out that some of the 
things he has been doing could be done better, or maybe should not 
be done at all. He improves. What is the situation with respect 
to the Army’s training program? 

General Braprorp. | think that is very definitely true. If you 
will look through our training manuals you will find practically every- 
thing is covered that has occurred in Korea, but at the same time, 
there are some things not sufficiently emphasized in the execution 
of the training. As we find out what is going on in Korea; as we 
find out, for example, the Chinese attack largely at night, that means 
we have to step up our night training, which we have done and have 
been doing for a long time now. And we find they come in with mass 
formations sometimes, we have to take measures in our higher echelons 
to take care of that. We have been doing that. 

Mr. Manon. Could it be in training, to meet a situation as we have 
in Korea, we might place our emphasis improperly and be perhaps at 
a disadvantage in case of a general war, if you get what I mean? 

General Braprorp. I think that you have to keep your perspective 
at all times. We try to do that. We receive reports that come from 





various officers and various news sources continually about things 
that happen in Korea. The tendency might be, if you do not watch 
it, to go ahead and lay too much stress on these reports and incidents 
and get away from the basic doctrine we know is sound and that we 
must follow in the training of our Army for conflicts in general. We 
do not want to be led astray by Korea. 

For example, in Korea, your road situation is very poor. The roads 
that are there are practically impassable during certain parts of the 
year, and there are very few of them. The country is extremely 
rugged. The chances are if we fight in Europe we will not have a 
couptry of that particular nature, so we have to watch that, and we 
do. 

Mr. Manon. You are watching that situation? 

General Braprorp. These reports that come to us we disseminate 
immediately to our schools and our boards and our troops, and we get 
them to thinking and reporting to us on what their ideas might be, and 
gradually we throw out the things we think maybe are peculiar to 
Korea alone, but we correct any training matters that might not have 
been properly aligned, considering the thing from a world-wide point 
of view. 

Mr. Manon. Do you find it difficult to train men when they are 
looking to the east and to the west—the Korean type of fighting and 
the European type of fighting? 

General Braprorp. I do not believe so. If you have a good 
perspective of the principles and the doctrines involved and stick to 
the doctrines and principles, you are not going to be led very far 
astray. 

Most of our senior officers who are fighting in Korea now or have 


come back from Korea—all of them, you might say—have fought in 
Europe in World War II, and they have a pretty good background. 
They are not easily led astray by things that are happening in Korea, 


WEAKNESS OF PRE-KOREA TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. You spoke of the improvement, and so forth. What 
were some of the weak points in our training program that existed 
prior to Korea? 

General Braprorp. I think we did not have sufficient night exer- 
cises to take care of the situation that we faced in Korea. At the 
present time we have increased the length of our training to place 
more emphasis on physical training. We have increased basic and 
individual training from 14 to 16 weeks. We have increased weapon 
training, particularly for individual weapons, like the machine guns, 
with which a man goes into combat, so that every man who goes over 
there is, we are confident, thoroughly familiar with those weapons 
that he might be required to use. Those are the principal things we 
have watched out for. 

There are other items like antiguerrilla warfare. If the principles 
we teach are followed, those situations are taken care of without 
too much trouble. 


EVERY SOLDIER BASICALLY AN INFANTRYMAN 


Primarily we know—and it was not Korea that taught it—that 
every soldier must be trained initially as an Infantry soldier, so that 
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he can take care of himself in combat, whether he is a cook, truck 
driver, or what; and we are seeing that ‘that is done now. 

Mr. SIKEs. Has that always been true? 

General Braprorp. To a certain extent. It has been true in our 
training centers and training divisions, but is more emphasized now. 
| think that it was frequently neglected by commanders of service 
units that thought they would never be required to get into the type 
of fighting we are running into now, and probably might have if we 
fight. in Europe. 

Mr. Sixes. I ran into that situation in Germany, where some 
commanders indicated that they felt, as you have said you feel, that 
every man should first have training as an Infantry soldier so that he 
can take care of himself no matter what develops in combat. 

General Braprorp. Right. 

Mr. Srkxes. And they feel there that type of training is not always 
being continued into the field exercises. Men, even though they have 
that training initially in their basic training, get rusty and out of 
practice to the point they may not be muc oh help to their units if 
conditions should require them to fight. I wonder how w idespread 
is the feeling that every man should ‘have continuous Infantry train- 
ing, no matter what his job. 

General BrapFrorp. That is something that Field Forces never lets 
up on at the present time. General Clark seldom makes a speech 
without mentioning that particular fact. I think the Army is pretty 
well imbued with the idea now that every man must be trained to 
fight, whether he is back in an Artillery area or a logistical command 
somewhere, or not. 

Our officers and men have further had that impressed upon them 
by the things that have happened in Korea, and by the accounts of 
incidents we have gathered and spread around through the service so 
that they will understand the need for that training. They have to 
understand the need in order to carry out 100 percent what we are 
trying to do. 


MINIMUM TRAINING FOR COMBAT DUTY 


Mr. Manon. I have read occasionally where a man became a 
casualty in Korea who had not been in the service but a few months. 
If you know, what is the minimum training that a man would have 
before you would get him into combat? There was a lot of difficulty 
about this in World War II. I am now speaking of the Korean War. 

General Braprorp. The minimum training before a man is allowed 
to go overseas is 14 weeks. Now, we are increasing that to 16 weeks, 
but no man is allowed to pass through the port of embarkation without 
having had 14 weeks of training, which includes a thorough course in 
firing his own weapons and familiarization in other weapons and the 
battle-indoctrination courses in which he has to crawl under machine- 
run fire and barbed wire and things of that kind. Also, hand-to-hand 
combat is being prescribed. By that, I mean bodily contact. 

Mr. Manon. Actually, a man is not seasoned for battle after 16 
weeks of training. 

General Braprorp. No; I do not think so. However, a man is 
able to take his place in his squad; and, by being placed by a man on 
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one side of him that has had experience, and a man on the other who 
has had experience, he is able to go ahead. 

However, we have talked to General Ridgway about this; and we 
advocate—and he agrees with us—the establishment of indoctrination 
camps over in Korea before a man is ever fed into the line. At times 
they were unable to do that because they had to have every man they 


could get, but now they can do it; and I think General Ridgway will 
follow that out. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I would like to assume authority for saying for the 
Congress and saying to you, as a representative of the American 
people, we are most anxious that this training program be carried on 
in the very finest way in order that these civilians brought into the 
service and made into soldiers may have the maximum ‘opportunity 
for success in their military efforts, and the maximum opportunity to 
protect themselves in combat. This work is of tremendous im- 
portance. We are very anxious in Congress that you do the best job 
possible. Are you conscious of that fact? 

General Braprorp. Very definitely we are. General Clark com- 
municates directly with the Far East, and he has letters and reports 
that are forwarded from the different division commanders there and 
from regimental commanders, regarding the condition of the training 
of the men that we send over. We are constantly seeking to find out 
if there are any defects or flaws in that training, or any way in which 
we can improve it. For that reason, we are maintaining this close 
contact so that we can be alive to the situation. 


TRAINING 





RESULTS AS SEEN IN KOREA 


Mr. Mauon. What have been your reports with respect to infan- 
trymen trained since Korea and who have gotten to the front and par- 
ticipated in battle? 

General Braprorp. We have been told by the commanders in the 
Far East that their training is extremely good; that if they have lacked 
anything it has been in physical conditioning. For that reason, as we 
increase the length of our course, we are increasing the physical- 
training work. Even then, you must realize that a man before he 
goes overseas is given a 10-day pass to go home. He has to travel 
there. He has to travel to the port, and he loses anywhere from 4 to 8 
weeks before he gets into training again, and he is bound to soften up 
a good deal. To correct that, we “have asked General Ridgway to 
consider the establishment of indoctrination camps to take men 
preliminary to going into combat, where they will pay particular 
attention to the physical conditioning and orientation in the local 
situation. 

Mr. Ritey. What would be the nature of the atomic warfare as 
used in these maneuvers? 

General Braprorp. This will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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NUMBER OF EXERCISES HELD 


Mr. Taser. The men who are to be trained in these maneuvers 
seem to number 361,000. Does that mean that there will be more than 
one training schedule in each area, or what does it mean? 

General Braprorp. Most of these units will go through only one 
period of this training. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Taser. Will there be more than one training set-up and period 
for each of these areas? 

General Braprorpb. In the Carolinas there will be two of the big 
exercises. 

Mr. Taser. You will have two periods when you will have exercises 
in the Carolinas? 

General Braprorp. There will be two periods of exercises in the 
Fort Bragg area in the Carolinas. 

Mr. Taper. Is that the set-up that shows on the map the two 
set-ups—Fort Bragg and Carolina maneuver area? They are the 
same areas? 

General Braprorp. The same area, but different troops and 
different exercises. However, in Texas there will be one either at 
Fort Hood or Camp Polk in the Fourth Army area, and one in the 
First Army area up at Pine Camp. There will be one additional 
exercise that has been directed by the Joint Chiefs which has not been 
firmed up at the present time. We are not certain where it will be. 

Mr. Taser. Does it mean that the greater part of these men who 
will be sent overseas in either direction will have an opportunity to 
go through something of that nature? 

General Braprorp. The men that are included in organized units 
will practically all have an opportunity to do that, all that are going 
over now. The individuals that are trained in our replacement train- 
ing system that are not in units but are sent over as individuals will 
not participate in that training. They go over as replacements for 
organizations already formed and trained; and, though we would 
like for them to have this training, it is not possible to do what we 
want to do and keep the Eighth Army filled. 


FUNDS CARRIED OVER FROM 1951 


Mr. Scrivner. I have been trying to do a little arithmetic, and I 
cannot make my figures work out with yours. You said that you 
would have about $1,000,000 left out of the 1951 appropriation which 
you would like to carry over into the fiscal year 1952, but when we 
get down to the latter figures we are told that the obligations for 
1951 would run about $3,000,000. 

The way I figure it, that would give you $2,350,000 as a carry-over 
instead of $1,000,000. Perhaps I did not go to the right school. 

Colonel Hoag. That should have been $2,000,000 instead of 
$1,000,000. 

OBLIGATIONS 


‘ 
Mr. Scrivner. All right. Now, let us take up a little more mathe- 
matics. I cannot figure them all because I do not think you gave them 





all to us. The obligations as of the 30th of April, as I understood it, 
were $1,578,000? 

Colonel Hoag. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Since April—and perhaps this is where I am 
wrong—they were $317,000? 

Colonel Hoac. $317,000 was for the month of April. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then here we are just 4 days away from the end of 
June. What have been your obligations through May and June? 

Cotonet Hoaa. Our obligations for May are incomplete, but we 
have reports of $300,000 now, which is exclusive of one Army area. 
However, we anticipate a considerable obligation in June. We 
anticipated also more than we did have in May. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will have to have considerably more, because 
that will only bring you up to $2.1 million. 

Colonel Hoac. Yes, sir. We anticipate a total of $1.2 million being 
obligated for the preliminary expenses of exercise at Southern Pine. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is going to come out of your $16 million; 
is it not? 

Colonel Hoag. Part of it. We anticipated $1,364,000 out of 1951 
funds and $2,486,000 out of 1952 funds. However, we are not going 
to spend as much out of 1951 as we originally anticipated, and the 
last estimate we had from the Third Army, which is responsible for 
conducting that exercise, was $1.2 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will give us a little more yet; won’t it? 

Colonel Hoag. Yes, sir. 


FUNDS CARRIED OVER REVERT TO TREASURY 


Mr. Scrivner. And whether it is $2 million, $3 million, or $2.5 
million, you want to carry over, as | understood the figures, that is to 
be added to your $16 million. Is that correct? 

Colonel Hoaa. No, sir. This is a 1-year appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it to be deducted from your $16 million, or is it 
just to revert to the Treasury? 

Colonel Hoaa. It will revert into the Treasury. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not make the statements; I just listen to the 
ones that are made and am just trying to clear this up. 

So whatever it may be, it will revert and you are not going to carry 
that over to 1952 at all? 

Colonel Hoaa. No, sir. 


COST OF FIELD MANEUVERS 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not have an adding machine here, but Mr. 
Taber calculated it, and I looked it over again, and you have 126 plus 
110 plus 45——— 

General Oapen. It adds up to 361. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. You expect having involved somewhere 
around 361,000 in your field maneuvers, and my recollection of your 
statement is that you leveled this off at about $40 per man. Is that 
right? 

General Braprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, there is $14,400,000. Where is the rest going 
to be? 
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COST OF LOCAL MANEUVERS 


General Braprorp. It is $2,500,000 for local maneuvers in Army 
areas and overseas commands. ‘That is not included in these large 
field maneuvers that are directed by Army field forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just seeking information. If the statement 
made was incomplete, I am trying to get the facts. 

General Braprorp. There are the recurring exercises which were 
not included in the large maneuver estimate and the exercises con- 
ducted by the six Army area commanders for small units within their 
areas, and the maneuvers that are conducted in Europe. 

Mr. Scrivner. That comes out of the $16 million? 

General Braprorp. That is out of the $16 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. And none of this goes for the pay of the men? 

General Braprorp. No; not for pay. 


MAJOR ITEMS OF COST 


Mr. Scrivner. It is purely primarily transportation of troops and 
equipment? They are the two big items? 

General Braprorp. Transportation is the big item. 

Mr. Scrivner. I split it up between personnel and equipment. 

General Braprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, over here and overseas there will 
probably be something for land damages, because it is amazing, 
according to the reports and claims made, how destructive our troops 
are in maneuvers. 

Then, of course, your other big item will be supplies and equipment 
of various kinds that are almost completely expended in all of those 
exercises, where they take in thousands of feet of lumber, fuel, and 
so forth. 

Does that include ammunition and all that, or is that separate? 

Colonel Hoag. It does not include ammunition. 

Mr. Scrivner. It includes your supplies and materials? 

General Braprorp. Supplies, blocking materials, wire, woods dam- 
ages that have to be paid for because of depredations by the troops 
on maneuvers. But the big item is transportation and gasoline and 
oil to and from. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is all in addition. Gasoline and oil 
and everything are asked for in the regular budget. 

General Braprorp. The regular budgets do not include the gasoline 
and oil that are used in these exercises. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you pretty sure about that? 

General OaprEn. These are the extra expenses, the unusual expenses; 
they are not the routine expenses. 


REALISM OF MANEUVERS 


Mr. Scrivner. I was interested in Mr. Sikes’ questions and your 
answers. You went into some detail but not quite as much as | felt 
was probably necessary to get the picture as to the realism of these 
field exercises. And I say that advisedly, because when I was a 
younger man I participated in quite a few field exercises and I was 
pretty much convinced it was pretty much of a flop and a waste of 
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time and Government money. I have not had an opportunity to go 
our during the last year, and I am now going back beyond a year ago 
in my discussion. I have not had an opportunity to go out this past 
year, and I won’t have an opportunity even to see a part of these 
exercises this year. 

Just how realistic are they? 

General Braprorp. We realize the problem there, and to try to 
combat that and make these exercises more realistic we have created 
what is known as an aggressor force and there are special aggressor 
manuals that are based upon a probable enemy’s organization, 
clothing, and equipment, and these are introduced as enemy troops 
and add a great deal of realism to the exercises we conduct now. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would, I am quite sure. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. About this realism, as I say, I used to become quite 
irked about it, and the men did, and I can imagine they always will. 
We had to simulate. We simulated a flooded river; we simulated a 
blown-out bridge; we simulated everything, and by ‘the time we got 
through we had simulated so many things that there was not much 
to it. 

General Braprorp. We try to avoid that. In supplying ammuni- 
tion, particularly artillery ammunition, which is a big strain on your 
transportation facilities, we actually transport that. We have the 
boxes there. The boxes may not be filled with ammunition, but they 
have had to be pulled to the ammunition dump by the troops, and 
therefore you actually do get that. Certain things like blown bridges 
we may have to simulate, but we do as little of that as we can. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, instead of the artillery merely simulating a 
volley and taking out some target—they fire so many rounds for effect 
and all that— they actually go through as though it had been done, 
and in some cases, I assume, ‘they ac tually do so? 

General Braprorp. They have actually to calculate their fire data, 
and the delivery of the fire has to be sufficiently well calculated and 
realistic so that our umpires can know that it is done, and they have 
to have the ammunition supply on hand. 

Mr. Scrivner. And as that ammunition is used, it has to be 
replaced as though it had actually been fired, so they cannot just say, 
“We fired 100 rounds?” 

General Braprorp. That is correct. 


REALISM OF BASIC TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Then let us go back one stage. This is not in their 
field exercises, but it is in your training of these men. During those 
16 weeks, how long is their training week? 

General Braprorp. The training week is 5% days, 48 hours. 

Mr. Scrivner. And how realistic is that training? 

General Braprorp. They have, for example, to go under artillery 
fire. That is part of their training. I am speaking of training 
divisions, not of combat personnel. They have to crawl under 
barbed wire entanglements with machine-gun bullets overhead— 
from 30 inches to 6 feet overhead. 

Mr. Scrivner. So they actually get in that course of training the 
physical strain? 
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General Braprorp. The physical and mental, both. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not gotten to the mental yet. The physical 
strain of this course is pretty stiff, so that the man has to be in pretty 
fair physical condition to stand it? 

General Braprorp. Very definitely; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, in addition to that—I have not 
seen any of this for quite a while—he gets the actual experience of 
hearing and feeling live ammunition going overhead, so that is is not 
anything new to him when he does hit a situation like some of them 
did in Korea, and that would not be their first introduction to it 

General Braprorp. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the same thing would be true with artillery 
fire traveling overhead; they hear that and get to the point where 
they recognize shells that are going as well as shells that are coming? 

General Braprorp. That is right. We culminate our training in 
the organizations by having a combined battalion exercise, and in this 
exercise small ammunition is used, both machine gun, rifle, mortar, 
and artillery ammunition, and in many of them air support is brought 
in, also. That is the culmination of the man’s training in his battalion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OTHER SERVICES BUDGETS FOR MANEUVERS 


Mr. Scrivner. I hope I can visit one or two of these. 

You mentioned the fact that some of these are in connection with 
the Air Force and the Navy. Are their expenses and that cost included 
in this, or do they themselves ask for their funds for field exercises? 

General Braprorp. That is a separate budget. 


Mr. Scrivner. So that to get the full picture of the field exercises 
we would have to take in not only what you request but also what 
those two services request? 

General Braprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General Bradford. Will we have you back 
with us for the discussion of Army training? 

General Braprorp. No. I think General Ogden will head that up. 

Mr. Sixes. Then, General Ogden, we will adjourn until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1951. 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. FREDERICK IRVING, SUPERINTENDENT 
COL. CHARLES H. MILES, Jr., FISCAL OFFICER 

LT. COL. DONALD A. PHELAN, POST ENGINEER 

JOSEPH J. STAPLETON, CIVILIAN PERSONNEL OFFICER 


Funds available for obligation 





| 2 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate - - 
Transferred from “Medical and bowessnas de emmnettic Army,” 
pursuant to Public Law 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate ‘ 
Proposed supplemental appropriations (H. Doe. 106) 


Revised appropriation or estimate of 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- | 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) - 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Contingencies of the Army” 
Comparative transfer to ‘Finance service, Army,” pay of the 
Army ; 








Tota! direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





Reimbursements for service performed 


Total obligations ee ERLE ARE 5, 061, 043 | 5, 436, 0 | 6, 466, 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estima‘e 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Maintenance, U. 8S. Military Academy ae erste $2, 579, 935 $2, 697, 806 

2. Maintenance, Stewart Field : 9,978 15, 710 

Ope ration, U. S. Military Academy ; TES 2, 420, 743 2, 671, 484 
Sesquicentennis il activities ~“ ints . re 





Pe TE I isin elicit cccenn bh inicnainaes 5, 010, 6: 656 5, 385, 000 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Maintenance, U. S. Military Academy bi hia nainceeemaeae 42, 066 42, 500 
. Operation, U. S. Military Academy : 8, 321 8, 500 














Total reimbursable obligations..__- 50, 387 51, 000 eee 








Total obligations 5, 061, 043 5, 436, 000 x 6,! 466, 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions. .............----------- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
average number of all employees 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates Javits 


Total personal services 
Travel ‘ Bek: 
T ransportation oft hings- 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction -_-_..........- 
Other contractual services: 
Rations of cadet mess employees 
Other contractual services. - 
Supplies and materials: 
Fuel oil ? 


Supplies and materials.__._.._._._- 
Equipment. - 
Lands and structures.___- 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Other contractual services. 
Supplies and materials 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations. 








, 594, 014 
79, 949 

14, 356 

8, 986 

3, 697, 305 
591 

35, O85 

1, 266 

90, 825 
10, 484 


29, 334 
216, 264 


307, 154 


5 010, 656 


80,387 


50, 387 7 


$3, 840, 529 
149, 437 
1,910 

8, 292 

4, = 168 

, 500 

= 650 

1, 500 

102, 176 
13, 488 


32, 802 
116, 773 | 
325, 144 

82, 719 
380, 923 
165, 923 








$3, 890, 624 
281, 800 

15, 469 

8, 367 


4, 196, 260 
29, 650 
35, 200 

1, 700 
188, 803 
22, 675 
32, 762 
305, 314 
327, 340 
72, 500 
398, 788 
186, 311 


110, 000 
51, 000 


161, 000 
~ 6, 466, 000 


5, 061, 043 | 5,436, 000 | 





Mr. Sixes. General Irving, the committee is glad to have you 
appear before us. This, I believe, is your first visit to the committec 
as Superintendent of the United States Military Academy. 

General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srkxes. We assure you that you have a hearty welcome here. 
We are interested in the work you are doing and interested in the 
progress of your very fine institution. 

We will be glad to have you proceed with your statement, after 
which the committee will probably want to ask you some questions 
about the institution. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Irvine. Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to appear before the 
subcommittee to set forth the requirements for the maintenance and 
operation of the United States Military Academy for the 1952 fiscal 
vear. 

The estimate now before you provides: (a) $3,320,000 for the main- 
tenance of buildings, grounds, roads, and training facilities, including 
a number of special projects to reduce the backlog of deferred main- 


tenance; (6) $2,865,000 for the support of the academic and adminis- 
trative activities, including administration of the post of West Point 
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and the Corps of Cadets and expenses for the operation of 12 academic 
departments; (c) $25,000 for the Academy’s proportionate share of 
maintenance costs of facilities used by the West Point Preparatory 
School at Stewart Air Force Base; (d) $95,000 for the observance of 
the Sesquicentennial of the Military Academy; in all a total of 
$6,305,000. 

Of particular interest is our request of $487,600 for special projects 
above and beyond the realm of routine maintenance. Included 
therein are rewirings of ancient electrical systems within buildings, 
whose bare wires and obsolete switchboards constitute a first-class 
fire hazard; necessary replacement or rehabilitation of refrigeration, 
heating, and sanitary facilities; lighting revisions in academic build- 
ings in order to achieve proper lighting standards; conversion of idle 
structures into useful buildings; provision of adequate storage facili- 
ties; and construction of additional training facilities. 

The long-range aim of West Point as you probably know is to pro- 
vide a basis for continued development of the individual leading to 
readiness for responsibilities of the highest order in the Department 
of Defense. However, it has been extremely gratifying to learn of 
the qualities of leadership exercised by recent graduates in combat 
in Korea. 

I would like to take this opportunity to extend to you gentlemen 
an invitation to visit the Academy, not only to assist us in observing 
our one hundred and fiftieth anniversary, but also to inquire into the 
methods used to provide undergraduate instruction, experience, and 
motivation to each cadet so that he will graduate with the knowledge 
and qualities of character, leadership, loyalty, and a sense of duty 
essential to an officer in the Armed Forces. 

We were happy last year to have Mr. Scrivner visit us, and we 
would like to have any of you gentlemen who can possibly come up 
any time to do so. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, General Irving. 

Now let us take a look at the financial picture which you have pre- 
sented. You have two series of projects, the 300 series, which are 
primarily maintenance and some new construction, and the 500 series, 
which is education and training. I would like to have you go directly 
into the breakdown of those projects and tell us what is the basis 
for the requirement of funds, and in each case I would like you to 
give me a complete breakdown of the status of the funds for fiscal 
1951. By that I mean I would like to have the expenditures, or 
obligations at least, to date or as of some recent date; for the month 
of April; the obligations which are anticipated to June 30, and any 
other pertinent information you think the committee should have. 

I believe, since this is a rather brief matter, we can dispose of it 
all at one time. So will you take each project, go through it, and 
give me the complete financial picture? 
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SuMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECTS AND Ossect CLASSIFICATION 


Before you begin, we will insert pages 1703, 1704, and 1705. 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





Actual, fiscal 


Object class year 1950 





Total number of permanent positions........_.-_- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___- ' 
Average number of employees paid from 01 personal services 


1, 214 


1,173 

$3, 697, 305 
591 

35, OR5 

, 266 

90, S25 


10, 484 


01 Personal services (civilian) 
“i. eo are 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services: 
Rations of cadet mess employees_-- 
Other contractual services _ - 
Supplies and materials: 
ASUS Bat. dda cag oGcbubnmesan sees 307, 154 
Coal.... oh. ; 4 80, 986 
Supplies and materials__...-.---- iui 357, 998 
Equipment. os 105, 944 
Lands and structures F 77, 251 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_- 169 
Taxes and assessments “t 


29, 334 
216, 264 


Total direct obligations. ___- 5, 010, 656 


Summary of direct 








| eB. ] 


Project 


Actual, 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1951 


, 210 
98 
1, 259 


$4, 196, 260 
29, 650 

35, 200 

1, 700 

188, 803 

22, 675 

> 762 


ae 
o 


305, 314 
327, 340 

72,500 
398, 788 
186, 311 
487, 600 
"20, 097 


5, 385, 000 


6, 305, 000 


obligations by projects 


Fstimate, Estimate, 


Purpose of project fiscal year 


1952 


fiscal year 
1 


fiscal year 
950 5 


1951 | 


No. | 


300 | Maintenance of structures and operation of utilities.| $2, 589, 91: $2, 713, 516 $3, 345, 000 


2, 697, 806 3, 320, 000 


314 | Maintenance, U. S. Military Academy. | 2, 
| 15, 710 | 25, 000 


316 Maintenance, Stewart Air Force Base_..__.-- 


579, 935 
9, 978 


2,671,484 | 2, 960, 000 


500 | Education and training 2, 420, 743 


550 Operation, U. S. Military Academy 
| 


2, 420, 743 2, 671, 484 2, 960, 000 


Total, direct obligations 5, 010, 656 5, 385, 000 6, 305, 000 





General Irvine. Colonel Miles, my fiscal officer, has that informa- 


tion. 

SCHEDULE OF OBLIGATIONS AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
Colonel Mites. You wish the accumulated obligations to April 30? 
Mr. Stxss. That is right, also for the month of April and in addition 

the anticipated year-end picture. 

Colonel Mixes. For the entire appropriation through the month 
of April the accumulated obligations were $4,414,393. For the 
month of April alone they were $374,688. For the month of May, 
they were $522,971. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you anticipate any carry-over at the end of the year? 

Colonel Mixes. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Give me the breakdown for the 300 and the 500 series. 
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Colonel Mrues. For the 300 series, for the month of April the obli- 
gations were $175,470; for the month of May, $261,802; for the month 
of June, anticipated, $270,876. 

Mr. Srxes. And what is the year-end picture? 

Colonel Mixes. The year-end picture for the 300 series is $2,764,516 

Mr. Sixes. Give me the cumulative picture as of the end of April, 
the 10-month picture. If you do not have that now, supply it for 
the record. And give me the same information for the 500 series. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 





Obligations) | 
Apr. 1, ’ | 

rn Apr. 30, 1951 | 

ray cumulative | 


1951 


Civilian 
personne] 
end 


May strength 


June Total 


Apr. 30, 
1951 


270,876 | 2, 764, 516 | 519 
227,760 | 2, 671, 484 | 


498, 636 5, 436, 000 


| 
+ 
| 


175,469 | 2,231,838 | 261, 802 
199,219 | 2,182,555 | 261, 169 | 


| ee 374, 688 | 


4, 414, 393 | 522, 971 





Mr. Srxes. General Irving, do you have any additional statement 
on the 300 series and on the 500 series? 
General Irvine. I do not, sir. 


MAINTENANCE, UNiTep States Miuirary ACADEMY 


Mr. Sixes. Do you wish to make any justification for those projects 
at this time? 

Colonel Mixes. Generally speaking, the 300 series involves mainte- 
nance and repair and utilities on the post, which primarily is a post 
engineering activity. Colonel Phelan is here to justify the 300 series 
for the maintenance of the post. This involves a number of large 
structures whose total value is estimated to be $130 million at the 
present time. It comprises 15,000 and some odd acres in the reserva- 
tion, with its attendant roads and public utility systems. 

Mr. Sikes. Do vou wish to add anything to that, Colonel Phelan? 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE PROJECTS 


Colonel PueLan. Yes, sir. In the past several years there has been 
a tendency to defer a good many maintenance projects simply because 
of lack of sufficient funds to get them accomplished and this has left 
us with a rather considerable backlog of items which ought to be 
accomplished. I refer both to things which are commonly called 
deferred maintenance in the sense that they are accomplished only 
occasionally in the life of a structure, and things I would call postponed 
maintenance, that is, things that should be done on a recurring annual 
basis. 

Mr. Stkxes. Do you contemplate the replacement of going facilities, 
or is this a continued repair program? 

Colonel PHetan. I do not quite understand. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you going to replace the older facilities for which 
you are asking money, or is this a repair program? 

Colonel PHeian. This is both. 
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Mr. Sixes. Give us some examples. 
Colonel PHeian. I think perhaps the simplest way is to start on 


some special construction project items and show what they are and 
what the need for them is. 


COMMISSARY REFRIGERATION 


Beginning at the first of the special projects, which is a replacement 
of commissary refrigeration, that project partakes both of deferred 
maintenance and modification in the sense that the refrigeration 
equipment, the boxes, compressors, and so forth, are just about on 
their last legs at the present time; at least, the most of them are; 
therefore they require replacement. In accomplishing that replace- 
ment we propose at the same time to increase the available refrigerated 
space in accordance with recommendations by the food service 
people from the Quartermaster General’s office. 

Mr. Stxes. What prompted you to pick this vear as the year in 
which you would step up your repair and replacement program? 

Colonel Paetan. That is not quite the case. Actually we have 
been attempting to do it for the last 3 years. 


LEVEL OF MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


Mr. Sixes. Is this a continuation, then, of the program at about 
the same level? 

Colonel PHELAN. No, sir; it is at an increased level both as to last 
year and the year before. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the necessity for that increase? 

Colonel PHELAN. It amounts to the longer you put them off the 
bigger the bill is going to be. They are things that ought to be done, 
we feel, each year; they ure betterments, improvements, replacements 
which must be accomplished as we go along each year. If we are 
forced to put some of those off, obviously we accumulate a backlog. 
We are trying to whittle away that backlog. I might add that this 
by no means represents a complete cleaning up of that backlog. I 
have lists of specific jobs—not just guesses but specific jobs—with 
estimates on them which total in the case of deferred maintenance 
projects some $450,000 which we can see right now and, in the case of 
new-work projects, even more than that. This represents not more 
than one-third of the items we can definitely anticipate and foresee at 
this time. 


CONDITION OF ACADEMY FACILITIES 


Mr. Stxes. Do you consider the repair and maintenance operation 
conducted at the United States Military Academy is on about the 
same level as repair and maintenance activities at other recognized 
institutions, such as land-grant colleges for instance? 

Colonel PHetan. I do not think they are, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You mean the Academy is not maintained in as good 
condition as the average land-grant college? 

Colonel PHetan. May I answer in this way? Things which are 
visible to the general public, as a rule, are, of necessity, because we 
have so many visitors come to the Academy, and they want to see the 
place in good shape or at least approximately so. As a matter of 
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plain fact, however, there are a good many things not visible to the 
casual eye or to the uneducated eye that have been allowed to slide 
along a little bit in order to accomplish those others points. We feel 
we must get those into good order so that safe and efficient operation 
can be expected. ; 

EpucATION AND TRAINING 


Mr. Sixes. Is there any significant change in your education and 
training program? 

Colonel Mixes. There is no significant change in our education and 
training program. 


INCREASES IN PRICES AND WAGES 






Mr. Stxes. Why, then, does it cost more money? 

Colonel Mites. As you are well aware, there has been a general 
increase in prices both in wages and materials. That is the primary 
reason for its costing more money. 


















GRADUATE TRAINING NOT PROVIDED 
Mr. Sixes. Is there at this time any graduate work conducted at 
the Military Academy? 

Colonel Mites. None at present, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. It is all undergraduate? 

Colonel Mixes. It is all undergraduate instruction. 

Mr. Sixes. Has any thought been given to the establishment of a 
graduate school or at least postgraduate courses at the Military 
Academy? 
General Irvine. Not to my knowledge. 





STUDENT FACILITIES 






Mr. Sixes. What is the situation as to the number of people you 
could accommodate there? Are you now operating at capacity? 

General Irnvinc. We really are operating at more than capacity, 
considering the housing situation. The rooms are designed for two 
cadets to a room, and we now have three and sometimes four cadets 
to a room at times. We need more housing. 

Mr. Stxes. What about classroom facilities? 

General Invinc. We are short of classroom facilities. We used to 
have 12 to 15 per section, and we are now up to 15 and 18 per section. 
We need more classrooms, also. 

Mr. Ritey. How many cadets do you have now? 

General Irvine. The authorized strength is 2,496 American cadets. 
In addition to that, we are authorized 20 foreign and 4 Filipino. We 
only have, I think, 12 foreign cadets now and 3 Filipino. 


















LAND USED TO MAXIMUM EXTENT 


Mr. Rixey. I understand from Mr. Scrivner’s statement that you 
do not have any more land on which to expand. 

General Irvine. We are very hard put for land; yes, sir. In our 
construction projects we have planned for converting the riding hall 


go 


» me 


sh 
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into an academic building and a building of many uses—but plans 
only. We also have a plan for a new dormitory for the cadets, but 
we have to place them where some of the quarters now are and place 
the quarters farther back in the hills. We also have plans for two 
' or three other buildings, but space is very limited on the plain within 
a reasonable distance of living quarters of the cadets. They have to 
be very close together in order not to lose too much time. 
As I say, we have plans for these buildings, but our space is very 
limited. 
| Mr. Ritey. The land is not available, or is it the topography that 
worries you? 
General Irvine. We are sort of pushed in between the mountains 
and the river, and building land is quite scarce. 
Mr. Ritey. Sometime ago some question was raised about having 
' another Military Academy. What does the Army think about that? 
General Irvina. I think I will have to defer to the General Staff on 
' that. I do not know what their ideas at the present time are. 


SOURCE OF OFFICERS FOR EXPANDED ARMY 


Mr. Rizey. With the expanded Army—and it looks like we are 
going to have to have an expanded Army for quite a while—we need 
| more officers than we are getting; do we not? 
| General Irvine. Yes, sir. Of course, a large proportion of those 
should come from sources other than the Military Academy. 
Mr. Ritey. From the ROTC? 
General Irvine. Yes, sir; and the OCS and civilian components. 


SESQU ICENTENNIAL PLANS 


Mr. Rrury. General, what do you plan for the sesquicentennial 
next year? Would you mind outlining some of your plans on that? 
General Irvine. We plan a moderate observance of the sesqui- 
+ centennial—no pageantry or anything like that. We plan three or four 
conferences—one on education at which some very prominent educa- 
tors and outstanding people will come and talk and from which we 
- hope to accomplish something constructive in comparing our methods 
of education. Then we have a military education conference set up to 
_ be attended by representatives from all of the civilian colleges and the 
' ROTC and compare the impact of such things as the draft and so 
- forth upon their military education and upon the product. Then we 
- have a historical conference and one or two minor events. But, in 
' general, it is conferences designed to bring forth something of bene- 
fit to our mutual interests. 


LENGTH OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Ringy. About how long will the program last? 

General Irvine. All of the events come between January and the 
end of May—the first 5 months. We have the plans pretty well firm, 
tentative plans, but the various personnel to be included are not yet 

- firm. They are being made right now. 
Mr. Scrivner. General, it is nice to see you again. 
General Irvine. Thank you, sir. 
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MAINTENANCE, Unirep Stares Minitary ACADEMY 


Mr. Scrivner. I have pleasant memories of the visit to West Poin; 
as a member of the Board of Visitors and feel that the trip there gay, 
me some background of actually seeing that gives me a better under. 
standing of some of your problems and some of your requirements 
than I otherwise would have had. 


CONVERSION OF RIDING HALL 


I was not going to raise the question of the riding hall conversion). 
but since it has been raised, I think it might be well to point out to 
the committee that the Board of Visitors recommended that som 
other engineering firms be consulted on some designs to make use of 
that very large edifice. I assume that will be done during the coming 
year. 

General Irvinc. Yes, sir. 


NEW DORMITORIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Nor was I going to raise the question of new dormi- 
tories, because, as I recall the situation, about the only place you 
have there that might be feasibly used is a space occupied by the 
homes of the Commandant and the Superintendent, and if I felt cor- 
rectly the views of the people closely connected with the Academy 


and the surrounding areas, there would undoubtedly be a great hue 
and cry if that were done. 


General Irvine. There would be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And with the historical bac kground of those two 
homes, it does seem as though it would be a shame to destroy them 
They could never be replac ed, and a site for the homes of these two 
high officials of the Academy would be terrifically difficult to find. 
But inasmuch as that is all in the future, I am not going to spend any 
more time on that. 

Now, if I recall the figures correctly and the dates correctly, 
Military Academy was established almost 150 years ago. 

General Irving. On March 16, 1802. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was in an entirely different time and age than 
this. Through those halls have gone some very outstanding militar) 
leaders. Although West Point is not the exclusive academy for 
producing men like that, it was established long before we had any 
such great program of military education as we have now, using, as 
we do, outstanding universities of the country. In addition to that, 
there have been very many fine, strictly private military schools 


brought into existence that have done a very fine job of turning ou! 
military leaders. 


PROPOSAL TO CONVERT TO POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL 


There has been suggested—and I know it has been studied—the 
thought of the possibility of making West Point—and I would include 
Annapolis—primarily a postgraduate school. Is that correct? 


General Irnvina. I believe there has been some study on that; 
yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. How far has that study gone? Is it just a matter of 
study with no final conclusions reached? 

General Irvine. I do not know. 1 have never seen the study 
myself. 

‘Mr. Scrivner. It is something that should be given a great deal of 
thought, from my observation in the time I was there—which, of 
course, Was only a few days, and I hope to go back again. The capacity 
that is now authorized is probably greater than the facilities warrant, 
and the very physical set-up of the location in which the school was 
started is such that it is practically impossible to expand it to any 
great degree, because, as you suggested, it is on a rather small plain 
in between the Hudson River and the terrifically high and rocky hills 
behind it. Actually I do not know of a solution unless it would be to 
cut down the maximum number so that those who are there could be 
housed with less crowding. 

Some of those buildings, as I recall the dates given me, were erected 
many, many years ago—some of them long before electric lighting 
became an established practice. The original lighting was in many 
instances illuminating gas and with some of those old fixtures still in 
the buildings. 


PROGRAM OF REWIRING ELECTRICAL CIRCUITS 


In view of that rather short background that I have presented it 
might be well for the record to have your engineer officer give just a 
little more detail as to the program relating to some of your rewiring. 

Colonel Miues. As you recall, Mr. Scrivner, in some of those build- 
ings the wiring was in a bare and exposed condition, and the safeguards 
were inadequate. Not only are they in the dangerous condition of 
not being able to carry the current load, but they present a very great 
fire hazard as far as the structures are concerned. In some of the 
ancient structures the wiring was forced by necessity to go up dumb 
waiters and various shafts that were present when the buildings were 
constructed. 

WEST ACADEMIC BUILDING 


Colonel PHELAN. There are three specific special projects in which 
rewiring is proposed. One is in the West Academic Building, which 
[am sure you saw. It is a double barreled project in that case, where 
we are in need of additional lighting in order to bring it up to reason- 
able standards for proper seeing in doing close work. The present 
wiring is incapable of taking the additional load that would be imposed 
by that relighting and requires replacement, anyhow, due to age. 
[t is approximately 50 years old. 

Mr. Scrivner. While we are on that, of course, I was convinced 
upon the rather cursory inspection I made that the need for that was 
quite apparent. However, | am only one member of the committee, 
and the reason I ask for these statements is to have something upon 
which the other members of the committee could pass judgment that 
would be sufficient to justify it before the Congress. 
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LIBRARY 


As I recall the other projects, the next one was the rewiring of the 
library. 

Colonel PHELAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Tell us something about that. 

Colonel PHetan. The library was originally constructed in 1841, 
I believe. It was originally designed as an observatory, and in 
about 1898 or 1900—I do not recall the exact date—it was completely 
rehabilitated, and at that time electric wiring was put in. As you 
will recall, in the main lobby of the library they still have the old gas 
fixtures converted to electricity. The wiring is of the same vintage. 
The insulation on it is in very poor condition and is likely to peel 
off right at a place where it could become inflammable if there is any 
diffic “uty causing sparks. The switch panels are inadequate and are 
dangerous to everybody who has to operate them by throwing a 
switch, since everything is right there where you can get your hand 
around it. 

Mr. Scrivner. The fire hazard there is from what? 

Colonel PHeLtan. Of course, if we did have a fire, it would be 
extremely difficult to fight, with the book stacks all around, which 
would add fuel to the fire. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you give the committee some idea of the 
value of your library collection? My recollection is I saw several] 
very fine paintings there that I would assume probably had a rather 
high value. 

Colonel Mites. The paintings have an estimated value of at least 
$250,000, and of course the books run up. Some of them, of course, 
are irreplacab!e, but those that could be replaced run to half a million 
dollars. 

Mr. Scrivner. Right there you have pretty close to a million dollars 
outside of the building itself, ting while it is over 100 years old, i 
a very fine building, as I observed it, and will stand for a good many 
years longer. So offsetting the v mas of the contents against the com- 
paratively small project we have here, in my opinion, it 1s fully justified 


CULLUM 





HALL 


Now, about Cullum Hall, first teli us what Cullum Hall is. 

Colonel PHeLtan. Cullum Hall was originally built as a result of a 
gift by Gen. George W. Cuilum made, I think, in 1895. The building 
was built in 1898 for approximately $250,000 and certainly could not 
be duplicated today, I should say, for $7 million or $8 million at the 
verv least. 

The wiring which was installed at the time of construction is still 
there. 

The purpose of the building at the time it was given by General 
Cullum in his will was to serve as a place where memorials could be 
erected to distinguished graduates of the Military Academy and, 
incidentally, to serve as a gathering place and a place where the 
festivities of the cadets are conducted. The building has served that 
purpose extremely well, although now it is a little small for carrying 
iton. At any rate, it is a very fine piece of architecture, a fine build- 
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ing, in good condition generally, with certain obvious exceptions of 
which this is one. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I recall, you have quite a collection of valuable 
articles in there, too. 

Colonel PHELAN. Yes, sir. It is used not only for memorializing, 
but also there are many, many paintings hung in that building. I 
could hardly venture a guess on the value of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. The cost shown here on that is very small, too, and 
in view of the value of the building itself and the impossibility of ever 
replacing it, I think the cost here is justified. 


NEW MAGAZINE REQUESTED 


There were some other items raised that I do not recall were all 
discussed with the Board of Visitors. For instance, there is one item 
here where you are requesting a magazine for rocket-type ammunition. 
The idea, as 1 remember, was to construct a few ammunition igloos 
around some place off from where they are now. 

Colonel PHELAN. Out in the ordnance areas there are a number of 
magazines, all of them small and not well suited for this purpose in 
that they are a little bit close to housing which is occupied—not only 
our own housing but also the village of Highland Falls. The village 
particularly is close enough to necessitate, if you want to store rocket 
ammunition in that general area, covering the ammunition. You 
cannot store it in the open. As it stands right now, not only is there 
that necessity, but the present igloos and magazines are pretty well 
filled to their capacity with small arms ammunition, artillery ammuni- 
tion, and other types which are required for summer training. Those 
magazines I spoke of, moreover, are just buildings; they are not pro- 
tected with earth covering as the igloo will be. 

Mr. Scrivner. That ammunition is used primarily for the One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Second Special Regiment? 

Colonel PHretan. And by the cadets; yes, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION OF STORAGE BUILDING 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item requested is a Butler hangar for 
storage purposes. 

Colonel Mites. During the past year we lost storage space at lona 
Island, which is a naval establishment approximately 6 miles south 
of the post proper. The requested funds will provide 30,000 square 
feet of storage space, thereby partially offsetting the loss of storage 
space at Lona Island. 

This current emergency due to the loss of storage space has been 
met in part by storing supplies under totally unsatisfactory condi- 
tions, requiring constant moving and rearranging. The influx of 
household goods during the summer change-over with the incoming 
and outgoing personnel creates a storage problem greatly in excess of 
the storage facilities that are available and forces us to go to com- 
mercial storage at great additional expense in the neighboring com- 
munities of Peekskill and Newburgh. Although not charged to this 
appropriation, that would be charged to the subappropriation 
“Travel of the Army.” 
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SELF-LIQUIDATING EXPENDITURE 


Mr. Scrivner. So that this could be, as it is sometimes called. 
self-liquidating? 


Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir; it is. 


Mr. Scrivner. It would not affect directly the funds here, but 
eventually the use of the additional storage space would bring about 
sufficient savings to practically pay for the cost of construction. 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir. There is not only the cost of-storage but 
the cost of moving the furniture in and out of the various warehouses 3 


and in addition the charges for labor of the companies’ personne! 
who come up to do the moving. 


CONVERSION OF HEATING UNITS 
Mr. Scrivner. What about the conversion of the heating units? 
Is that necessary, and where are the heating units located? 

Colonel Poean. This refers to a number of buildings of various 
types on the reservation. All of them are individual family-quarters 
buildings in which the heating plants are entirely coal-burning hot- 
water boilers at the present time—or the most of them are. Some of 
them are coal-burning hot-air furnaces. 

Mr. Scrivner. To what are you going to convert them? 

Colonel Puetan. We are going to convert them into oil-fired 
furnaces. In the case of the hot-air units, it is necessary to install 
new furnaces; in the case of the coal furnaces, it is not necessary in 
all cases but in about 50 percent of the cases. In other words, re- 


placement in one way or another is necessary in the next year, or 
2 years at the most. 







FLOORING OF EQUIPMENT STORAGE 





BUILDING 








Mr. Scrivner. 
hangai 

Colonel PHeLaNn. This does not refer to the Butler hangar we were 
discussing a minute ago but to the hangar erected from surplus 
obtained at the close of the war and now serving as miscellaneous 
storage space and where we are sending our heavy equipment for 
repair. It is not really adapted to the purpose, because it has no 
floor in it except an earth-gravel floor. By heavy equipment I mean 
the equipment used by the post engineer for maintenance and repairs 
of roads and other facilities on the post. 

Mr. Sertvner. What will the floor be—concrete? 

Colonel Pusan. We propose to put in a concrete floor in order to 
facilitate that maintenance. 


The next item is “‘Flooring and utilities, Butler 


CONSTRUCTION OF ADDITIONAL TRAINING FACILITIES 





Mr. Scrivner. 


The next item is ‘‘Construction of additional train- 
ing facilities.”’ 


MACHINE-GUN 





RANGE 





Colonel Puetan. That item refers to two things. The first is a 
1,000-inch machine-gun range for training cadets, which is inadequate 
to the purpose for the numbers now required to be trained. The idea 
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js to construct an additional 1,000-inch machine-gun range unmediately 
adjacent to the present facility and thereby cut down the amount of 
waiting time on the part of the cadets—-not as a matter of convenience 
but simply so that we can give them more training in the same period. 
That requires that we have a parking area for the trucks that take 
them to the range and so forth. That accounts for approximately 
$16,400 of the total figure given. 
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REHABILITATION OF ROAD 

























In addition to that, we propose for approximately $6,300 to re- 
habilitate the road leading into the range recently reestablished for 
firing rifle grenades and throwing hand grenades. The road is pres- 
ently in bad condition and must be fixed up with drainage and bridges 
in order to make it usable with safety. 


REHABILITATION OF ENLISTED MEN’S BARRACKS 
ous 
ers 
Ot- 


> of 





Mr. Scrivner. The rehabilitation of enlisted men’s barracks as 
distinguished from the cadet barracks has reference to enlisted men 
who are members of the One Thousand Eight Hundred and Second 
Special Regiment? 

Colonel PHELAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is required there? 

Colonel PHEeLan. That refers to a building at the south end of the 
post, which is one of the oldest barracks buildings on the post and at 
present the one in the poorest condition. The twin to this building 
was rehabilitated several years ago. The work required constitutes 
the replacement of about 50 percent of the floors, the repair of the 
stairs, and general rewiring of the building, the condition of the wiring 
being very similar to that described in the other rewiring projects. 
Then there is the rehabilitation of the heating plant, which at some 
time in the past was converted from a hot-water plant to a steam 
plant and has not been functioning correctly ever since, because they 
simply changed the furnace and left the rest of it like it was. 
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MAINTENANCE, STEWART AIR FORCE BASE 

















Mr. Scrivner. What is the Academy’s relation to the Stewart 
Air Force Base? 

Colonel Mixes. The relation is that it is now a neighboring Air 
Force base on which the West Point preparatory school is located. 
It also serves as a base from which the personnel of the base are able 
to travel by means of space available on Air Force planes. Other 
than a few services rendered by West Point—for example in the field 
of laundry facilities—there is no particular exchange of services 
between the two posts. 


. to 





1iN- DETERMINATION 





OF ACADEMY CONTRIBUTION 





Mr. Scrivner. Who fixes the, Academy’s contribution to the Air 
Force? 

Colonel Mixes. It was made under a general agreement between 
the Army and the Air Force. 
Mr. Scrivner. That is only an item of $25,000. 
Colonel Mites. Yes, sir. 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT AT ACADEMY 
Mr. Scrivner. In the operation of the United States Military 
Academy, as we find it in project 550, the biggest single item, of course, 
is the personal services. How many civilians did you have in 19: 51, 
and how many do you have now? 

Colonel Mies. As of this date, 717. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many do you anticipate in 1952? 

Mr. SrapLeron. We anticipate 754 man-vears and 702 positions, 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of those 717 on there now are temporary? 

Colonel Mites. Yes. They are seasonal temporary employees 
required for maintenance of the post during the summertime, re aug 
ing camp equipment, preparing the camp for people who occupy j 
during the summer period, and assistance in maintenance. 















TYPE OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Scrivner. Ina general way, What is the type of employees you 
have; what does this cover? 

Colonel Mites. This covers a variety of employees. It covers 
employees in the post administrative areas which are your so-called 
technical services; in the various clerical capacities; it covers employees 
involved in cadet administration, both in clerica! and custodial and 
janitorial services; it covers employees in the post printing plant, 
in the library, in the museum; it covers cooks and mess attendants 
in the cadet mess; it covers clerical personnel in the academic depart- 
ment plus a few instructors in the department of languages and 
instructors engaged in physical training activities of the Corps of 
Cadets. 











EQUIPMENT PROCUREMENT 





Mr. Scrivner. The next largest item is an item of $151,000 for 
equipment. Tell me in a general way what you propose to procure for 
that amount and why it is needed. 

Colonel Mites. In general, the equipment is that required to 
modernize equipment in the scientific part of the academic depart- 
ment, to provide equipment for replacing desks, chairs, and _ wall 
lockers in the cadet rooms, and also to take care of the various adminis- 
trative and sundry supplies used in the administration of the post. 








SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 






Mr. Scrivner. Your next largest item is “Supplies and materials,” 
$111,651. Ina general way, what does that cover? 

Colonel Mites. Supplies and materials cover a range of equipment 
and supplies used in the academic departments, various cleaning and 
preserving equipment, and all types of office supplies. Library books 
are also included in this to the extent of about $12,000 a year required 


for keeping up with the new publications; also reference books in the 
academic departments. 











OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 





Mr. Scrivner. The next item is $104,000 for other contractual 
service. What do you mean by “other contractual services” ? 
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Colonel Mites. That is generally for the repair of equipment and 
machinery. 

Mr. Scrrvner. What kind of contracts? 

Colonel Mixzs. Service contracts—for example, for the repair of 
equipment such as addressograph machines, typewriters, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. The detailed information included on pages 12, 13 
14, 15, 16, and 17 is an itemized breakdown of this group of activities 
which we were discussing? 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the following pages, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22 also 
give more detailed information on these various activities relating to 
the operation of the Academy? 

Colonel Mixes. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, vou have a still further break- 
down of the various departments of the school and their activities, 
together with the various academic activities that relate to the oper- 
ation of the Academy. 


PROPOSAL FOR SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


On page 38 you have an item of $94,000 relating to the sesquicen- 
tennial activity of the Academy. General Irving mentioned that 
briefly. What is there about that activity that would justify the 
expenditure of the funds requested? 

General Irvine. The purpose of the sesquicentennial is to rededicate 
all of those connected with the Academy to the ideals and the stand- 
ards that the Academy stands for. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are those ideals? 

General Irvine. An unquestioned integrity, service to the coun- 
try, sense of duty, and all of the things which make for an outstanding 
service to the national defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you anticipate doing; what is there about 
it that you need the additional civilian employees for? 

General Irvina. In this sesquicentennial observance we will review 
the 150 years of the Military Academy in relation to the theme that 
has been selected, of furthering the national security. We will also 
seek a means to best observe and preserve the American ideals which 
have become a tradition in our democracy. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you might insert pages 39 and 40 of the 
justifications at this point. 

Colonel Mies. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


OperaTION, Unitep States Minirary Acappemy (USMA SesQuIcENTENNIAL 
ACTIVITIES—SuUPPORTING STATEMENT 


1. For conduct of the USMA sesquicentennial activities, $78,900.—As presently 
planned, the following major events will take place during the period January 1 
to June 1, 1952: 


Sesquicentennial exhibition and static display $30, 000 
Conference on history of West Point, and the Hudson Highlands - 2, 000 
Conference on education 6, 000 
Conference on military education ’ 5, 000 
Visit of Boy Scouts of America 4, 000 
Conference on athletics 2, 000 
Jubilee convoeation__ 10, 000 
Administrative expense, publications, commemorative items, and minor 
events__-_ Oe: ae _ 19, 900 
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2. Pay of six civilian employees, $16,035.—In 1952 West Point will celebrate 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its founding. A worthy observance 
of that anniversary is especially appropriate today, for never in our Nation's 
history were the words of the West Point motto—duty, honor, country—more 
meaningful. West Point will strive for a Nation-wide consciousness of, and deci- 
eation to, that motto during the sesquicentennial vear. 

The theme of the sesquicentennial will be “Furthering Our National Security.” 
In developing the theme we shall study and consider in conference the relationship 
of higher education, both civilian and military, to national security. Participants 
will be distinguished scholars and representatives of higher education from the 
United States and abroad, personnel of Government, representatives of business 
and industry and of the Armed Forces, cadets and midshipmen of West Point 
and Annapolis, student representatives of ROTC units and of officer candidate 
schools. 

Prominent among the proceedings of the year will be the Sesquicentennial 
Jubilee, American and foreign colleges and universities, military academies, 
learned societies, and the United States Government will be invited to send 
delegates to the jubilee ceremonies. 

An invitation to participate in the observance will be extended to representatives 
of the signatories of the North Atlantic Treaty, the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance and other friendly foreign nations. Such action will 
promote good will, enhance common ties, demonstrate our training methods, and 
foster an understanding of cultural differences between the United States and 
these nations. The results of such a joint participation will, therefore, serve to 
cement more fully amicable relationships with these important foreign powers. 

The founding of the United States Military Academy at West Point is fixed in 
history by an act of Congress of March 16, 1802. As it nears its one hundred 
and fiftieth year, West Point is mindful and proud of its share in our Nation’s 
long struggle through peace and war to hold to the ideal of Government by the 
people. And we believe that from the studies and conferences of the sesqui- 
centennial year will come a strengthened devotion to that ideal. 


FUTURE 





REQUEST FOR CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. General, I am taking a little position which some 
of my colleagues here will probably find very astonishing in that I 
‘am going to ask you, while it has not been mentioned and is not in 
this, about quite a problem presented to us as it related to your 
laundry on the post. 

I do not see any funds in here. How far has that progressed? Do 
you have to come in next year with that? 

General Irvine. That comes under the construction program; 
yes, sir—$1,500,000 for a new laundry. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under the military construction bill that is now 
presently before the Congress? 

General Irvine. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that as yet you have no authority for the 
expenditure? 

General Irvine. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And if that is approved, then your request for those 
funds will be presented next year? 

General Irvine. This is a separate program. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. If that is accomplished, then you 
will also have, by the use of that building, some relief on some of your 
other overcrowded facilities. 

General Irvinc. Storage or the printing plant or something like 
that that we may be able to pvt in there. 

Mr. Scrivner. And probably some of the other activities? 
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General Irvine. Yes; some tailor shops to make cadet uniforms, 
and so forth. 


Mr. Scrivner. That will all come under that? 

4 General Irvine. Yes, sir. 

3 Mr. Suepparp. General, we thank you very much for your pres- 
> entation. 


Who is going to handle the next item relative to Army training? 
General Decker. General Ogden will handle that. 

































WEDNESDAY, 1951. 


ARMY TRAINING 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. D. A. D. OGDEN, CHIEF, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING 
DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3, GSUSA 

MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE ARMY 

LT. COL. R. E. HOAG, TRAINING RESOURCES SECTION, TRAINING 
BRANCH, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING DIVISION, OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

LT. COL. C. S. HAMPTON, INDIVIDUAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION, 
TRAINING BRANCH, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING DIVISION 
OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

LT. COL. E. H. WALTER, SCHOOLS DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF 
ARMY FIELD FORCES 

COL. R. M. CONNELLY, OFFICE, CHIEF OF INFORMATION, TROOP 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATION DIVISION 

LT. COL. T. R. PITTS, CLASSIFICATION AND STANDARDS BRANCH, 

OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1, GSUSA 





JUNE 27, 


Funds available for obligation 








1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 







DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 








Appropriation or estimate _ _- 
Comparative transfer from— 


$14, 097, 000 22, 500, 000 


“National War College’’_ _-_- OB eee 
“Quartermaster service, Army, incidents al expens ses”’ 1, 909, 776 |.___. 
“Command and Gene ral Staff Colle ger? _ ad. x + & eae 
“Training and operation, Army Field Forces’’_......---- 3, 646, 726 |...-.-- 

“Field exercises, Army’’- ----.---- ion beta Saioe 31, 583 76, 000 





TOUT Giveee WIIMOtIOS . oink 5 5 cen cewccnenncana 6, 365, 679 , 1 3, 000 2, 500, 000 










tw | 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





Reimbursements for services performed. .----....--------------|-------------- 64, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Command and General Staff College’’___._._..._- Ran 12, 580 


“Training and operation, Army Field Forces’’- ee ee 6, 246 


32, 000 








Total reimbursable obligations.......-...-- ites i 18, 826 32, 000 64, 000 





Total obligations._........--- Samat * a ae 6, 384, 505 14, 205, 000 2, 564, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 








| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 






. Office, Chief of Army Field Forces 
2. Infantry school __---- 

3. Artillery school 
4. Armored school 
5. Army general school hi oe 
6. Administrative service schools 
7. Language schools and training 

8. Industrial College of Armed Forces 
9. National War College. _. 

10. Command and General Staff Colle ge 
11. Army field forces board number 1 

12. Army field forces board number 2 
13. Army field forces board number 3 
14. Army field forces board number 4 s 
15. Arctic test branch, Army Field Forces boards. 
16. Miscellaneous education and training 
17. Training aids 

18. Tuition of military personnel 










































Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIG 





ATIONS 






. Infantry school 







ER CPA ee er pee 
5 I foers Seo Ae et ot Bae ee 

4. Army general school- - - __- sehchieniide Belt MEET. 0 oe de 
5. Administrative service schools. _- 

6 


. Command and General Staff College_- 





Total reimbursable obligations. _- 









Total obligations. _-._._.-- 























$1, 359, 360 








478, 827 1, 117, 1, 443, 800 
623, 182 1, 973, 000 3, 308, 600 
715, 442 1, 017, 000 1, 130, 200 
154, 359 366, 000 736, 800 
7 1, 104, 333 | 1, 657, 248 
619, 496 769, 098 | 1, 222, 500 
329, 824 | 400, 000 | 414, 500 
332, 377 | 362, 700 | 391, 500 
456, 091 | 774, 000 | 950, 000 
241,179 | 235, 717 | 254, 000 
338, 577 | 487, 000 | 602, 000 
45, 652 | 7, 475 116, 732 
296, 652 | 604, 960 749, 000 
44, 468 | 95, 047 101, 000 
36,446 | 1, 320, 029 | 2, 420, 850 
98,272 1, 781,77 4, 721, 910 
211, 260 | 632, 871 920, 000 
6, 365, 67 9 | 14, 173, 000, 22, 500, 000 














eee | 5, 000 | 10, 000 
1, 320 | 5, 000 16, 000 

4,926 | 5, 000 | 15, 000 

pic ok oe phate | 1,000 | 2, 000 
seadacenae 2,000 | 5, 000 

12, 580 | 14, 000 | 16, 000 

18, 826 | 32, 000 | 64, 000 

6, 384, 505 | 14,205,000 | 22, 564, 000 

| 
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Object classification [ 


| 
1950 actual |.1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 











SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 







Total number of permanent positions . 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 
Average number of all employees 






Personal service obligation: 
Permanent positions R = 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payments above basic rates... 



















Total personal service obligations - 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 





Net personal service obligations 






DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





01 Personal services 

02 Travel bee 
03 Transportation of things 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services. 
06 Printing and binding - 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment EE 
15 Taxes and assessments... ..__-- prontindisainatas mee 



























Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
08 Supplies and materials 


Total reimbursable obligations... 


I anaes 





{ 





1, 697 3, 559 | 4, 275 
2.5 | 2.5 
1, 566 | S 703° 


$5,316,415 | $8, 443,740 
24,073 | 27, 500 | 





$11, 592, 970 
36, 760 


i 44, 850 
28, O89 | 460, 708 | 469, 646 
5, 388, 789 | 8, 931, 948 12, 144, 22 
55, 604 | j 56, 253 77, 284 





8, 875, 095 | 


12, 066, 942 





5, 331, S35 | 8, 875, 695 | 

6, 000 
13,011 | 47, 686 | 

5, 398 | 11, 400 
Renner . 4, 150 | 
349,694 | 2, 755, 959 | 
411,241 | 1,799,371 | 
254) 429 639, 621 | 


Ree S ee 33,118 | 


b5, 679 | _i, 173, 000° } 


Ni, 566 | 32, 000 
18, 826 | 32, 000 | 
~ 6,384,505 | 14, 205,000 | 


12, 066, 942 
29, 000 
57, 350 

500 
13, 634 
11, 800 

053, 340 

686, 780 

492, 364 
88, 200 


row oe 





500, 000 


64, 000 


4, 000 


22, 564, 000 
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Mr. SHepparp. General Decker, vou will present the witness who 
is going to present the Army training item. 

General Decker. I would like to present Brig. Gen. D. A. D. 
Ogden, Chief of the Organization and Training Division, Department 
of the Army, who will present the justification for this appropriation. 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


sees rea 


Mr. SueprarD. All right, General; do you have a prepared state- 
ment that you wish to present to the committee? 

General OapEN. Yes, sir, I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. SHeprparD. You will proceed to read your prepared statement, 
and we will not disturb you until you have completed it. 

I would like to say to you gentlemen who are present this morning 
that we would like to expedite this hearing so that we will not have 
too many continuing resolutions. So, your cooperation will be very 
much appreciated. 

General Oapren. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Army training 
budget estimate which we are presenting today combines a number of 
different activities, most of which are directly related to training the 
Army and the other indirectly so. 

Financed by this appropriation are the Office, Chief of Army Field 
Forces, which supervises the training of all individuals and units 
utilized by the Army in the field; 15 Army service schools; 2 joint col- 
leges; 4 Army Field Forces boards and their Arctic Test Branch, which 
perform the user tests of equipment to be used by the Army in the 
field; the training aids centers recently established in each Army area; 
the implementation of the Army-Navy agreement whereby the Army 
will participate in the Navy special devices center in the development 
of new training devices; and the tuition of military personnel being 
trained in civilian institutions. 


ci NaS aE AAR 


ag LEE AID Ee ON EY, oh oP EIN 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


It might be mentioned at this point that 54 percent of this budget 
estimate is for civilian employees and a substantial portion of the 
increased funds received in fiscal year 1951 and the further increases 
requested in fiscal year 1952 are directly attributable to our continuing 
efforts to divert a larger portion of our military strength into combat 
units and utilize civilians in administrative and housekeeping jobs. 

The status of civilian employment under this appropriation is pre- 
sented on this chart which reflects the numbers of military personnel 
which have been, or are to be replaced and the net increase in new 
civilian personnel. 

In fiscal year 1950 there were a total of 1,697 civilians for the 
activities financed by this appropriation. During the build-up of the 
Army in fiscal year 1951, some 1,862 additional civilians have been or 
are being added to the various activities, making a total of 3,559 
civilians. However, nearly half of this number, or 890, are civilians 
replacing military personnel, so that the net increase is actually 972. 
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The fiscal year 1952 estimate contemplates a further increase of 716 
civilians to a total of 4,275, but three-fifths of this number, or 419, are 
to replace military, so that the net increase next year is actually 
only 297. 

The increase from fiscal year 1950 to that requested for fiscal year 
1952 is 152 percent, or approximately the same percentage as thie 
increase in the strength of the Army. However, when the civilians 
utilized to replace military personnel are considered, the actual net 
increase is less than 75 percent. 

This next chart indicates that dollar costs for the various activities 
at the pre-Korean level of fiscal year 1950, the increased amounts 
provided in fiscal year 1951, and the further increases requested in 
fiscal year 1952. 

The Office, Chief of Army Field Forces, being responsible for 
general supervision and direction of virtually all of the Army’s 
training might be expected to expand or contract somewhat according 
to the expansion and contraction of the Army. The increase from 
the Army strength at the close of fiscal year 1950 to the Army strength 
at the close of fiscal year 1951 and provided for in the fiscal year 1952 
estimates is approximately 150 percent. Funds for Army Field 
Forces were increased by 65 percent in fiscal year 1951 and the 
fiscal year 1952 request is 114 percent above fiscal year 1950. This 
increase includes funds for 98 civilians to replace military personnel, 
52 of whom have already been replaced and 46 of whom are to be 
replaced in fiscal year 1952. 


COMBAT ARMS 





SCHOOLS 


The next three activities are our combat arms schools and they 
reflect the largest increases of any of the various activities. 

The Infantry School costs increased 133 percent in fiscal year 1951 
and the amount requested in fiscal year 1952 is 202 percent over 
fiscal year 1950. Nearly all of the 1952 increase is for personal serv- 
ices, including 100 additional employees of which 90 are for replace- 
ment of military. These are in addition to 179 civilians who replaced 
military during the year now closing. 

The next item for the Artillery School actually involves two major 
schools, the Artillery School at Fort Sill and the Antiaircraft and 
Guided Missile Branch at Fort Bliss. 

Operating costs of these two schools increased 217 percent in 
fiscal year 1951, and the fiscal year 1952 request is 431 percent above 
the pre-Korean level of fiscal year 1950. 

Some $400,000 of the fiscal year 1952 increase is for personal 
services, including 81 additional employees, of which 38 are for 
replacement of military. The other large item of increase is approxi- 
mately $800,000 for contractual services of some 150 electronics 
specialists required for instruction at the Antiaircraft and Guided 
Missile School. It might be mentioned that the student enrollment 
at the Artillery School this year has been triple that of fiscal year 
1950 and at the Antiaircraft and Guided Missile School it has been 
more than double that of a year ago, and the enrollment will be even 
greater at both schools in fiscal year 1952. 

The increase in funds for the Armored School has been considerably 
smaller than at the other schools, largely because it was not possible to 
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replace as many military personnel with civilians. In fact only 23 
have been replaced. The reason for this is that we were already 
using just about as many civilians as we could in the instruction and 
maintenance carried on at the school. 


STAFF AND SERVICE SCHOOLS 



































The Army General School increase is almost entirely for civilians to 
replace military and includes only 21 new employees, all of which 
were provided in fiscal year 1951. Being located in an area of limited 
labor market, the replacement of military has been a slow process, 
with 104 replacements having been provided in fiscal year 1951, and 
an additional 142 replacements being contemplated in fiscal year 1952. 

The Administrative Service Schools item includes funds for six 
schools and reflects an increase of 56 percent in fiscal year 1951 with 
the fiscal year 1952 estimate showing an increase of 134 percent over 
the pre-Korean costs of fiscal year 1950. The fiscal year 1952 esti- 
mates includes funds for 21 new employees and for 70 civilians as 
replacements at the Adjutant General School. 

Under ‘Language schools,” the entire increase is for the Army 
Language School at Presidio where an additional 70 civilians, nearly 
all instructors, will be required to meet the steadily increasing require- 

- ment for language training. The student load at this school has 

increased from 539 a year ago to 930 on May 26 and is expected to 

' reach nearly 1,900 in fiscal year 1952. 

: Under “Joint colleges’ are included funds for the National War 

- College and the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. The increase 
of a little over 5 percent in fiscal vear 1952 is for within-grade promo- 
tions, some reclassification of positions, and the extension of the part- 
time employment of five directors of studies at the National War 
College from 20 to 23 weeks. 

The next item is shown as the Command and General Staff College 
but also includes the Army War College, which has been located at 
Fort Leavenworth along with the Staff College. The Army War 
College is shortly to be moved to Carlisle Barracks as its permanent 
home. The entire increase in fiscal year 1952 is attributable to the 
Army War College, whose student body will be increased by 50 
percent and where an additional 26 employees will be required. 
However, a large portion of the increase is a one-time requirement for 
special equipment to get the college established in its new location. 

The Army field forces boards have had to accelerate their activities 
to keep pace with the accelerated research and development program 
but the majority of the increase in fiscal year 1952 is primarily a 
result of the provision for a full year’s employment of the additional 
civilians added during fiscal year 1951, although the fiscal year 1952 
estimate does provide for 7 new employees plus 33 other civilians to 
replace military personnel. 






OTHER TRAINING PROGRAMS 







Under ‘‘Miscellaneous education and training’ are included the 
Physical Training School and the Arctic indoctrination course in 
Alaska for which relatively small amounts are requested and only 
$1,000 more than has been used in fiscal year 1951. The big item in 
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this group is the funds for contract aviation training, for which 
$2,350,000 is requested as compared to the $1,250,000 available this 
year. 

Our project for training aids requests funds for two major purposes; 
first, for participation in ‘the development of Army-wide training aids 
at the Navy special devices center in Long Island, N. Y.; and second, 
for meeting the local training aids requirements ‘of field commands. 

Over a year ago, the Army ‘and Navy signed an agreement whereby 
the Army would utilize the already existing facilities of the Navy 
special devices center to overcome the existing deficiencies in the 
Army for development of training devices. This agreement provided 
that the Army would finance its share of the operating costs of the 
center, and $154,000 is included for this purpose, $140,000 of this 
amount being for the hire of some 29 civilian employees Army par- 
ticipation will sy tes new training aids and adapt existing training 
devices to meet Army requirements, and develop proc urement pro- 
grams which will meet the Army’s s requirements for manufactured aids 
and devices. An amount of $1,690,000 is included in the budget for 
the procurement of the aids and devices which it is expected will be 
developed during fiscal year 1952. 

In fiscal year 1951 we had planned the early establishment of train- 
ing aids centers in each ‘Army area to meet the needs of the units and 
other activities for adequate and convenient sources from which to 
obtain all the aids so necessary in training. The Korean emergency 
retarded the establishment of those centers, but the program is now 
well under way and will reach full stature in fiscal year 1952. An 
increase of 63 percent over fiscal year 1951 is requested for this pro- 
gram to permit full-scale operation throughout fiscal year 1952. 
TRAINING OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN 


CIVILIAN SCHOOLS 





The last item is the training of military personnel in civilian insti- 
tutions for which 45 percent increase over fiscal year 1951 is requested. 
The Korean situation seriously disrupted our program for this train- 
ing, with the result that most of the officers which we had intended to 
send to school in fiscal year 1951 could not be sent. The decrease in 
continued long course training (from 320 in fiscal year 1951 to 203 in 
fiscal year 1952) is evidence of this disruption. Operational require- 
ments necessitated withdrawals of 50 percent of the officers already 
enrolled and about a 65 percent curtailment of the planned enrollment 
in fiscal year 1951. The fiscal year 1952 estimate reflects an effort to 
make up a little of the time lost by this curtailment. 

Also, we have found it necessary to utilize short courses in civilian 
institutions to meet some of the enlisted specialist requirements which 
were beyond the capability of our service schools, particularly the 
training of Diesel mechanics. This short course training is to be 
continued in fiscal year 1952 and more than half of our estimate is for 
such enlisted training. 

That, briefly, gentlemen is the story of the budget estimate before 
you. 
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SCHEDULE OF OBLIGATIONS AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 





Mr. SHepparp. Thank you, General. We will insert in the record 
at this point the schedule of obligations and civilian employment 
which has been provided for us. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Army training—fiscal year 1951 














| 
| a ; Ending 
z | § re ~ 
¥ Project Obligations | pte mec sele _ Strength 
B > for month of roe A r. 30, civil employ- 
4 7 | April 1951 4 ment as of 
3 Apr. 30, 1951 
ea | 
Ri —_|—_____—_—_ a ——- — --— —_—_—____—— 
4 410 | Office, Chief of Army Field Forces___--- : } $95, 329 354 
= 510 | Infantry School. ...... EN paige tee 83, 314 | 338 
a) 511 | Artillery School__..__-- a wie 129, 634 | 468 
4 512 | Armored School... poeiecoetaeatased 74, 742 3 | 236 
e 513 | Army General School. Te ae ee ee 29, 758 131 
sat 514 | Administrative Service Schools_ : 101, 609 360 
z 515 | Language Schools and Training . ‘ 82, 971 | 248 
PS 516 | Industrial College of Armed Forces 30, 777 96 
. 517 | National War College. - é 25, 864 | RH 
oJ 518 | Command and General Staff College. - ‘ 66, 956 241 
zy 521 | Army Field Forces Board No. 1 17, 793 | 61 
Be 522 | Army Field Forces Board No. 2 . > 41, 483 | 119 
5 523 | Army Field Forces Board No. 3 Ab gee 5, 476 | 20 
i 524 | Army Field Forces Board No. 4........-- “e 41, 437 | 64 
2 525 | Arctic Test Branch, AFF Boards ‘ 10, 914 11 
# 530 | Miscellaneous Education and Training ‘ 6, 220 , 3 15 
¥ SEE EEE LETS OAT 5 P 169, 547 | 996, 306 | 153 
% 540 | Tuition of Milit: Ary Personnel_______- : om 9, 567 324, 884 | 0 
| a — _ —— _ —————————— 
Pas sesinebakessi sick magne s ‘ ‘ 1, 023, 391 8, 725, 484 3, 001 
| 


} | 
| | 


Mr. SHepparp. You gentlemen are functioning here in a service 
capacity. I mean by that that your workload is handed to you by a 
top echelon, and they make your basic preparations and you set your 

4 costs accordingly, is that correct? 

: General OcpENn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. The material facts that pertain to your justifica- 
tion for the funds requested will appear in certain projects which are 
reflected on page 1530 of the justifications. 


TRANSFER OF ARMY WAR COLLEGE 


There are two items that appear in your statement on page 5, on 
which I would like some comment from you or, perhaps, General 
; Decker. The first one is this: I notice no date of transfer, but you say 
that the Army War College is shortly to be moved to Carlisle Barracks 

as its permanent home. What is the procedure, if you know, that 
has made this move necessary? 

General Decker. I believe General Ogden can answer that, sir 

General OaprENn. Yes; I think I can. 

At the time when it was decided to activate the Army War College 
the only place available for it was Fort Leavenworth where we could 
make use of the library there and share the school buildings and the 
housing of the Command and General Staff College. In order to 
make room for it at Fort Leavenworth, we reduced the student load 
of the Command and General Staff College there from 500 to 400, 

and we activated the Army War College with 100 students. Both of 
those institutions have fewer students than we feel that we need. 
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In the meantime, we have made available a permanent location for 
it at Carlisle Barracks. We had to move out the I. and E. Schoo! 
in order to do that. The Army War College is moving over there 
this summer, and the student load will be increased to 150. 

Mr. SHepparp. Then | assume from your statement that the exist- 
ing location would not meet the load requirements, is that true? 

General OaprEn. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. And it was considered more economical to move 
it to Carlisle Barracks as a permanent place than to evacuate certain 
operations from the buildings that you are occupying, as an expansion 
in your present location? 

eneral OapEN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. SHepparp. Very well. 


CONTRACT AVIATION TRAINING 


Now, the next item about which I wish to inquire is reflected on 
page 5 where you say: 


The big item in this group is the funds for contract aviation training, for which 
$2,350,000 is requested as compared to the $1,250,000 available this year. 

Heretofore, it has been the general consensus that the military 
was going to do as much of its own training within its own established 
operational posts, and so forth, as possible, and not go into a contract 
operation of student training unless we went into an all-out expansion 
program, or, at least, that is the inference I have drawn from the 
testimony which has heretofore been given before the committee. 
If my assumption is right, this would indicate a departure from the 
procedures heretofore considered to be followed in the conduct of 
aviation training. What has occurred at this time that justifies you 
in going into a contract aviation training program? In other words, 
have your own facilities and ability to train become more limited, or 
just what is the situation that justifies the contractual approach to 
the problem? 

General OapEN. This is forced on us by necessity. With the 
expanded Army we need a great many more liaison pilots than we 
have. They are now being trained in flying by the Air Force down at 
San Marcos, Tex. We are sending to San Marcos ail of the pilots 
that the Air Force is able to train with the liaison planes that we give 
them. We are procuring more liaison planes which will expand the 
capabilities of San Marcos, but they have not been delivered yet. 
Meanwhile, we need pilots. We can get them trained by contract 
without furnishing liaison planes. This is a temporary expedient. 

Mr. Suepparb. Do you have at this time enough liaison planes to 
absorb your academic processing of the students being considered 
under this contract operation? 

General OapEn. No, sir. 


CONTRACTS FOR USE OF PLANES 


Mr. Suepparp. Then you depend on getting the additional planes 
that your require for this training program out of present production? 

General OcpEN. We will eventually get them, but the training that 
we contract for is for planes, the use of the planes and the instructors, 
so that we can use existing planes in the hands of the schools that now 
teach flying until we have procured our own airplanes. 
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Mr. SHepparp. In other words, then, what you are projecting here 
is to put your training program into effect with the facilities that are 
already vested in the schools that you will contract with? 

General OcpEN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And then transferring the actual flying operation 
to your own planes when production permits you to have them in 
your possession? 

" General OapEN. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


TYPES OF PLANES 


Mr. SHepparp. What is the difference between the planes that are 
presently in the custody of the schools as against the type of planes 
which you are going to produce for the training program? 

General Ocpren. The type of planes we are going to purchase are 
new and modern planes. The type of planes now in the hands of the 
civilian schools are somewhat different, like Taylor Cubs and old 
L-5’s. We really do not know yet because we have not let the con- 
tract, but that is the sort of planes you will find in the schools. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hoag. I would like to add, Mr. Sheppard, in 
connection with this matter of getting people to fly, that even after 
they learn to fly they still will go to Fort Sill to take their Army 
aviation tactics course. 

Mr. SHepparp. In my concept of it it is the same general principle 
that you use in mocking up on the ground. You will use these planes 
first, and then when you get your other planes ready you will step into 
that category. I presume that there will be considerable difference 
in the operation of the two planes, because, naturally, your last issue 
of planes will be modified and have appurtenances on them that the 
training sbip will not have on it; is that correct? 

General OcpgENn. That is correct; but through training we will clear 
that up. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it contemplated in this operation that you are 
going to do any modification of the planes which are presently in the 
custody of these schools? 

General OgpeEn. No, sir. 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS WITH TRAINING FACILITIES 


Mr. SuHepparp. Which makes it obvious that the training program 
will have to go to the particular colleges and institutions which are 
provided with the training planes at this time? 

General OaprEn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And that will obviously narrow down competition, 
at least to a degree, will it not? 

General OapEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. How many schools at this time, General, have 
available planes, where you feel justified in contracting with those 
schools for the purpose of this training program? 

General OapeEN. I cannot answer that question. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hoac.. The Army Field Forces surveyed the 
situation and reported to us that the facilities were available. We do 
not have any figures on how many schools that involves. 


84328—51—pt. 2——-58 
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INSTRUMENT TRAINING 


General OcpEN. There is some information here which has just been 
handed to me on a note. Instrument training has been added to the 
curriculum. Neither the Army nor the Air Force is prepared to 
handle this completely at this time. In other words, civilian aviation 
has included an instrument training requirement for civilian pilots 
now, and the military subscribes to that too. Some of this contract 
training will be for instrument training in the civilian aviation schools, 


of which we have been told there are plenty, but I cannot tell you 
how many. 


Mr. Suepparp. In other words, while you have been told that there 
are plenty of schools which are capable of handling this type of training 
operation, have you also been told that they are equipped with the 


necessary instruments to the degree that they can really function in 
that capacity? 
General OGpEN. Yes. 


CIVILIAN SCHOOLS EQUIPPED TO CONDUCT TRAINING 


Mr. SHerparp. Would you find out from the proper source the 
schools that are presently in an acceptable category, equipped with 
planes, instruments, and so forth, wherein this training program will 
obviously be placed because they have an availability of planes? 

General OapeENn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Please supply it for the record at this point. 

General OapEN. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Since our Army aviation training is centered at Fort Sill, Okla., and the indi- 
viduals completing their primary flight training would go on to Fort Sill for their 
Army aviation tactics course, it is proposed to conduct this contract training in 
the vicinity of Fort Sill, somewhere in CAA region No. 4, which comprises Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. At the present time, there 
are six civilian schools equipped to conduct this training, and a seventh that 
might be capable of doing so. 

The six schools which are capable of carrying out this training are— 

Burke Aviation School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
White Flying Service, Brownwood, Tex. 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Okla. 
American School of Flying, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Page Aviation School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Air Craftsman School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The seventh school which might be utilized is the Compton Flying Service, 
Bruce Field, Ballinger, Tex. 

Insofar as the instrument flight training for Army pilots is concerned, this 
training can be readily conducted in the various Army areas where the personne! 
requiring the training are located, since it is not necessary to send them on to 
Fort Sill after they complete the training. Negotiations are now under way with 
the following schools on this training: 

Zahn-Hoffman-Mooney, Inc., Amityville, Long Island, N. Y. 

Lynchburg Air Transport & Sales Co., Lynchburg, Va. 

Hinson Aviation Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Louisville Flying Service, Louisville, Ky. 

Southern Airways Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Okla. 

Aerial Service, Inc., Omaha, Nebr 

Toloa Aeronautical Academy, Oakland, Calif. 

University of Southern California College of Aeronautics, Santa Maria, Celi!. 
Oswald Flying Service, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. I have no further questions on the 
general statement because, as I stated in the beginning of my com- 
ments, this is not a policy-making body, and the details of the require- 
ments will be later delineated on page 1530 of the justifications, and 
we can inquire into them specifically at that time. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Riley, on the statement which has 
been made? 

Mr. Rivey. No, I will wait until later and ask questions on the 
details. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Stxes. No; not at this time. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Taber. 


SCOPE OF TRAINING IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Taxser. Now, this training that you have going on in these 
different schools outside is along what line, and is limited to what, 
can you tell us? 

General OapeEn. I beg your pardon, sir. I did not get the first half 
of your question. 

Mr. Taser. The training that you have going on in these outside 
schools, these nongovernmental schools is of what variety, and how 
many are participating in it, and how many schools are involved? 
I would like to hear something on that. 


DIESEL AND MOTOR MECHANICS 


General Ocpen. All right. I would like to have Colonel Hampton 
give you the details on that. For enlisted men we are contracting 
for some training in Diesel mechanics? 

Mr. Taser. In what? 

General OcpEN. Diesel mechanics because the capacity of our own 
training school has been exceeded. We also train some motor me- 
chanics. It is a very limited amount. 

Mr. Taser. How many? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hoaa. This enlisted training is not long-course 
training, it is for not over 5 months. We have 408 officers who will 
be entered in school in long courses in the fiscal year 1952. 

In the short-course training, which is specialized training for enlisted 
personnel primarily, we will have 2,830, of which approximately 
2,500 will be in Diesel training. 

Mr. Taser. I can hardly hear what you say. You said 2,500 would 
be mechanics? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hoac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Diesel and motor mechanics, is that it? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hoag. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is one; what else is there? 

General Ocpren. Colonel Hampton, will you tell what is in that 
short-course item? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hampton. In the engineers’ estimate we have 
2,250 scheduled to go into Diesel-engine training. 

Mr. Taser. He told us about that. 
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TRADE SCHOOL SHORT COURSES 


Lieutenant Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir; that is right. In addition, 
we have limited numbers in aerial photograph interpretation, and 
topographic drafting, an 1l-week course, and in similarly short 
courses such as polygraph (lie-detector) operation, languages, manage- 
ment, and laboratory procedures. 

Mr. Taser. Are there schools that do this sort of thing regularly? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is, schools that are trade schools? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hampton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Are they public schools, or are they privately operated? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hampton. Well, sir, if you will permit me—— 

Mr. Taser (interposing). Tell us about one of them that might be 
an example. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hampron. Recently we have had three oc- 
casions to use civilian private or State-supported trade schools. One 
involved the United States Trade School at Kansas City, Mo. It is 
proprietary, i. e., not State-supported. We contracted with that 
school for Diesel mechanic training of 250 men when the requirements 
became too great for our Engineer School to handle. Other good 
civilian trade schools will be selected as necessary to meet the much 
larger requirement during fiscal year 1952. Contracts will be on a 
short-term basis. 

The second occasion involved a State-supported trade school, the 
South Georgia Trade and Vocational, at Americus, Ga. It is located 
within 75 or 80 miles of our permanent Ordnance Automotive School. 
The contract prescribed training in accordance with our own service 
school program of instruction for wheeled-vehicle mechanics. 

The third occasion involved a contract for the training of 140 ma- 
chinists at the Allied Institute of Technology in Chicago. That also 
is a non-State-supported (proprietary) trade school. The resource of 
civilian trade schools of all types in this country, incidentally, com- 
prises about 6,000. Only a small percentage have the staff and equip- 
ment to do the kinds of training we would need in emergency cireum- 
stances. Even so, our foreseeable requirements numberswise would 
be a small drop in a big bucket. 

Mr. Taper. Schools? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hampron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That includes public vocational schools and every- 
thing else? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hampton. That includes schools operating en- 
tirely, or partially, with public money, as well as proprietary trade 
schools which ar operated for profit by individuals or corporations. 


POSTGRADUATE ACADEMIC TRAINING 


Mr. Taser. What other schools are there outside of these trade 
schools that you send them to? 

Lieutenant Colonal Hampron. We send limited numbers of care- 
fully selected career officers to colleges and universities for post- 
graduate academic education, sir. 

When we need an officer trained to a high level in nuclear physics, 
atomic energy, international relations, or any of the physical and 
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social sciences, we send him to the graduate school of an accredited 
college or university. As a general rule, we use institutions in which 
we have ROTC units, and which partic ipate in various Army research 
programs. 

Mr. Taser. How many overall are you sending to these schools? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hampron. We have been able, with your help, 
to train about 1,500 officers and men each year under the program 
authorized by Public Law 670, Eightieth Congress (1948). Prior to 
the Korean incident, the program was largely one of graduate educa- 
tion. Now it must enable all essential technical training which our 
service schools cannot provide because of limited or ‘temporarily 
inadequate facilities. 

Mr. Taser. That was pretty well your own schools? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hampron. Civilian colleges, universities, and 
trade schools of the country. We do not prov ide postgraduate aca- 
demic training in our service schools. Such education, however, is 
provided in civilian institutions as nec essary against contemplated 
specialist assignments for selected career officers. All such training 
is on a strict requirements basis. 

For example, the Army administrative agencies require officers 
with more than routine command and staff experience. They require 
specialists with graduate education. Our students are accepted for 
graduate studies on the same basis as civilian students. We ask no 
favors, and we expect no special dispensations or arrangements for 
our students. They are judged on the performance standards of 
that particular graduate sc thool. If an officer’s work is not ace eptable 
he is taken out of school. The Army has been exceptionally fortunate, 
however, in its selection of high quality men to send to these schools. 


Out of the several thousands trained on the postgraduate level during 
the postwar period only 16 failed to make the grade academically. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. Taser. Are you sending boys to medical and dental schools 
now? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hampron. Not for their professional under- 
graduate training. We send medical and dental officers to school 
only to enable them to keep abreast of developments in their particular 
specialties, and to qualify them under the regulations of the American 
Medical Association as epidemiologists, ophthalmologists, pathol- 
ogists, and so forth. 

In special kinds of dentistry, advanced prosthetic dentistry or 
oral surgery, for example, it is necessary for them to be trained 
periodically, and to be prepared for renewal of their certificates of 
specialization, sir. We do not train men to be doctors. We do not 
program undergraduate medical or dental education. I am speaking 
with specific reference to the training program under discussion. 
The Surgeon General, however, does operate a number of officer 
procurement programs elsewhere defended. 

Mr. Taser. I guess I will not go into anything more now. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner. 
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REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY BY CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Scrivner. In this general statement it refers many times 
throughout its entire course to replacing military with civilian em- 
ployees. What kind of military persons have you been using, and 
what do these civilians do that replace them? 

General Ocpen. I have a page here showing a breakdown of that, 
sir. Here is a breakdown of the sort of thing done in the school. 
There is the staff [indicating], which is generally military, although 
they have clerical assistants, and the faculty, and then there is the 
extension department. Most of these schools run a correspondence 
course. There are training literature departments engaged in the 
preparation of training manuals, and so forth. In the extension 
department and in the preparation of training literature we can make 
extensive use of civilians, and that is where the largest replacement 
has occurred. 

We have been able to replace some administrative and clerical 
help with civilians. In general, we have made replacements since 
1950 of about 1,100. 

In some of these departments we are actually employing fewer 
military now than we were last year, in spite of the fact that the 
school loads have increased. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, as far as the taxpayer goes, it does not seem 
to make much difference to him, does it? 

General OapeEN. | think in the case of the civilian it is much cheaper 
and perhaps better. He is permanent, he stays on and learns his job, 
and sticks with it, and wherever we can use them we are doing it. 


TRAINING AIDS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is this program relating to training devices, 
where you have entered into an agreement with the Navy? 

General OcpEN. As you are well aware, a lot of the military equip- 
ment, particularly the newer stuff, is getting very expensive. 
Mr. Scrivner. Yes; we have had some discussion about that. 


USE OF SCALE MODEL AND SIMULATED DEVICES 


General OcpEN. We are trying to develop devices to train men, 
using small scale models, or simulated devices, and by doing so I think 
they save us a lot of money. 

I can give you an example of that. It is very difficult to train an 
antiaircraft gunner unless you have an airplane flying up in the air and 
towing a target for him to shoot at, and in so doing he shoots a lot of 
very expensive ammunition. There is a device that has been worked 
our wherein we flash a moving picture of approaching airplanes on 
the screen, and the gunner stands up there with a gun that shoots a 
beam of light, and he can get hits on the airplane just as readily with 
that beam of light as he can with expensive ammunition. That 
device, | remember particularly, cost about $15,000. It costs nothing 
for the ammunition to operate it. It will soon pay its way in savings 


in airplane time and ammunition. We have a lot of projects along 
that line. 
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Mr. Sixes. Is that a big brother of the drug store model? I think 
all of us have seen something similar many times in the corner drug 
stores. 

General OcpeNn. This particular one is a 40 millimeter gun, and 
instead of ammunition it has a beam of light. It has all of the noise 
and sound effect of battle that goes with it. 

Mr. ScrtvNeR. Some place in your prese ntation do you have a list 
of some of those devices that you refer to? 

General OapEN. The airplane i is just one for the moving of targets, 
and there are also moving vehicles and moving targets, and different 
kinds of planes. In radar there is the question of how are we going 
to train operators of all types of radar equipme nt. We have a device 
which simulates the effects, the different targets in radar which a radar 
operator can be trained to recognize without actually using those 
targets whether they be planes or artillery shells. Then we have 
another one called the radio controlled airplane target, which is a 
small model airplane and costs about $4,000. It is controlled from 
the ground. You can put it up in the air and fly it actually from the 
ground. You can shoot it down and repair it many times over, and 
nobody gets hurt, and it eliminates actual flying of aircraft towing 
targets. It is quite a job to train the operator of a radio controlled 
airplane target. So, we have a device whereby we can train the 
operator with one of these things without the use of the actual targets 
themselves. 

FUNCTIONS OF 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 





Mr. Scrivner. What is involved in your transfer of personnel there? 
You spoke of releasing military personnel and using civilian personnel. 
What do these civilians do that replace them? 

General OapEN. Well, the program is generally that the Navy and 
the Air Force have been doing these things for some time and the 
Army has found it advantageous to join in with the Navy in this 
center that adapts them. We are simply furnishing the Navy funds 
to provide our share of the overhead of the center, employees that will 
be naval, since they are under one command. There is not any re- 
placement program in this one, because we are just organizing it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. General Ogden, I have some questions too that I want 
to ask you before we recess for the noon period. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Tell me something about the language training which is afforded 
for the troops in the ‘language of the | particular country where each is 
stationed. 

General Ocpen. All of our language training at the present time is 
conducted in the Presidio of Monterey Language School. 

Mr. Stxes. Are there no language training schools at a subordinate 
level? Iam not talking about the special course at Monterev. Iam 
talking about the language training that is given to a man who wants 
to learn the language of ‘the country in which he is stationed. That 
would be basic language study. Can anyone here give me information 
on that? If not, will you have someone here this afternoon who ean 
give me that information? 

General OcpEN. Yes, sir. 
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ARMORED SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Srxzs. I noticed your statement about the Armored School, 
the fact that you are unable to get civilians to take the place of 
military people for use in directing the training. Is that due to a 
drop in training activities of the Armored School this year? 

General OcpeN. No, sir; it simply meant the Armored School was 
ahead of us on this plan, and that they had already employed nearly 
the maximum number of civilians there that they could employ. 

Mr. Sixes. There is such great emphasis on the increase in armor 
in all of our forces that I wanted to be sure that there was the same 
emphasis on training in armor as in the other branches. 


General Ocprn. They started on this earlier, and hence are ahead 
of us. 


JOINT COLLEGES 


Mr. Sixes. I do not believe I recall an explanation in reference to 
the joint colleges. There has not been a corresponding degree of 
increase compared to other activities. What is the picture in the 
requirements for the joint colleges? 

General Ocpen. The two joint colleges for which the Army is 
responsible are the National War College and the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces. The student load and capacity for them is 
determined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and there has been no increase 
in that. 


SELECTION OF 





POSTGRADUATE STUDENTS 





Mr. Sixes. Now, on the level of the college training I presume 
most of that is postgraduate training, is it not? 

General OapeEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. To what extent do you screen requirements for men 
who have this type of training, in order to determine whether you 
could secure applicants for commissions from among ROTC gradu- 
ates, Reserve officers, or others who already have the special training 
that vou need, so that you would avoid the expense of sending a man 
already in the service to a postgraduate school? 

General Ocpen. All of our applicants for commissions, except in a 
very limited number of cases, are taken in at the lowest grade, the 
grade of second lieutenant, or first lieutenant in the case of the 
Medical Corps and the Judge Advocate General. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there any reason why you should have that hard and 
fast rule? During the war, we did not follow that rule. If a man 
has special or required aptitudes and wants to get into the service 
why should you not take him instead of training another man at 
considerable expense to do a job? 

General Ocpren. We have a great many of those people in the 
Service now, those who have elected to stay in the Service. We are 
using them in the specialty which they acquired in civil life. We 
have taken a certain number of reserve officers who have special 
qualifications quite recently, but the Army itself, that, is, the perman- 
ent Army has got to know something about these specialists and other 
people whom we train. 
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PLACEMENT OF SPECIALLY TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. I have always been somewhat disturbed about the use 
made of men in the jobs for which they have been given special 
training. I know of cases, which I am confident are in the minority, 
of cases where men are not assigned to billets which require them to 
use. the special training which you give them. These men very natur- 
ally resent such a situation and I think they should. 

How vigorously do you follow through on the policy of placing a 
man in a place where the Army.is going to benefit directly from the 
training that you give him? 

General OcprEN. Well, I am an engineer officer. Every engineer 
officer, whether he comes from West Point or not is sent to civilian 
school. We have to be able to send him to civilian school to make an 
technical engineer out of him, and they practice that profession through- 
out the rest of their career as long as they are performing engineering 
duties, and the same type of education is given to officers of the other 
technical services. 

Mr. Stxes. I think in the main the complaints I have had directed 
to me are complaints from men who have had short-term courses 
rather than full-length courses. 

General OGpEN. Some officers go to the Harvard School of Business 
Administration. That is a course of general value that would be help- 
ful to a man on a staff job, perhaps, but we try to give every officer a 
certain amount of troop command at intervals throughout his career, 
as we do not want him to become nothing but a staff officer. 

Mr. Srtkes. How closely do vou follow through on a man’s assign- 
ment to see that he is using the special training which he has had? 

General Oapnn. We have a career management system that is 
expected to channel him into the sort of technique for which he has 
received special training. We get alot of complaints on the other side 
also, complaints that officers are getting too specialized, and that they 
want to break out of the channel a little bit. 

I would like to have Colonel Hampton give you some information 
at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxgs. All right. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF 





PLACEMENT SYSTEM 
Lieutenant Colonel Hampron. Three times during the post-war 
period attempts have been made to determine the effectiveness of 
post-civilian schooling assignment practices. 

The first two occasioned some administrative difficulties. The 
third, however, was validated by competent civilian research men in 
AGO. It was established that assignment practices following post- 
graduate schooling were 85 percent effective. That was, indeed, 
gratifying. As to be expected, there were some instances where 
military expediency changed an officer’s contemplated assignment. 
Almost invariably, however, the specialized officer comes to a high- 
level staff agency and does at least one tour of duty. Sometimes, 
under current policy, he is given repeated assignments in the area of 
his specialty. The latter practice is particularly true in the cases of 
officers of the technical and administrative services. 
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Mrs. Sikes. General Ogden, we are ready to discuss the breakdown 
of obligations by projects in the field of Army training. I think we 
had better take a look at this entire budget. 

General OapreNn. May I interject a point there? 
Mr. Sixes. Of course. 


CLASSIFICATION PROCEDURES OF PLACEMENT SYSTEM 


General OcpeN. You asked me a question this morning that | 
could not answer, and I have Colonel Barrett and Colonel Pitts here 
now. 


Mr. Sixes. That was on language training in the countries where the 
troops are located? 

General Ocpren. The language man is on his way. This has to do 
with the assignment of men who have special qualifications. Colonel 
Barrett is in the career management branch of the General Staff, 
G-—1, and Colonel Pitts is from the Army Classification Office. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. Are you ready to proceed? 

General Open. Yes. 

Colonel Hoac. Colonel Connolly, Mr. Sikes, wants you to explain 
the classification procedures used to put these people into the jobs 
they are best qualified for. 

Mr. Sixes. First give your name and your position. 

Colonel Pirrs. Colonel Pitts, from the Office of the Chief of Staff, 
G-—1, Classification Standards Branch. 


APTITUDE 





TESTS 


That branch is involved in the establishment of policies in con- 
nection with the assignment of all enlisted personnel that are coming 
in by means of enlistment or induction. Those individuals, when 
received at the reception center, which is the immediate station follow- 
ing their induction or enlistment, are thoroughly tested by a series 
of aptitude tests that the Army has devised and, as a result of those 
tests, together with a personal interview by a qualified classification 
officer and enlisted technicians, the potential MOS of that individual 
is arrived at. 

In connection with that, the Army early realized that in this 
group of inductees being brought into the Army many of them could 
well have skills which the Army needed very badly. Therefore it 
became a requirement at these reception centers to screen for indi- 
viduals with certain skills. For instance, a radio operator in civilian 
life could become a high speed radio operator in the Signal Corps 
and many other similar things in the several branches. 


AVAILABILITY OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sikes. Is there any scarcity of trained personnel for the more 
technical services which require radio operators and airplane mechan- 
ics and other who have special skills? Is there any shortage of those 
people, or are you getting a surplus of them? . 

Colonel Pirrs. We have been able to obtain a good share of the 
people we need with those skills, in order to get them into the right 
field without having to spend 26 weeks or more of training in an Army 
school. 
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Mr. Stxes. Do you put all of them into the fields in which they do 
have some training or aptitude, or do you have a surplus in most 
fields so that many trained technicians have to go into the infantry 
or other services? 

Colonel Pirrs. We try to keep this list up to date so that we are 
only screening for those skills which we very badly need, so that any 
time we are in a big hurry a man who has the degree of skill that 
there is a scarcity of within the Army is given an assignment where 
there is a need for him. 

Mr. Sikes. Then how does it happen that a man would write to his 
Congressman and say, ‘I have tried to get the service to use me in the 
field for which I have training, and they will not do it,” when that 
training is of the type which supposedly i is in short supply? 

Colonel Prrrs. I think that man’s whole case would have to be 
evaluated as to whether or not he did have the basic knowledge re- 
quired. 

Mr. Stxes. Then do you make a conscientious effort when the 
man has a background of training of a specific type to fit him into the 
slot where he can do the best job? 

Colonel Prrrs. Where there is a shortage in that skill; yes, sir. 

*Mr. Stxes. Where there is a shortage in that skill. That is the 
important point. I realize you cannot put everybody into the slot 
he particularly would like to fill. 

Colonel Pirrs. No. The exigency of the service comes first. If 
we need infantry soldiers, we must have infantry soldiers, come what 
may. We attempt to follow along this pattern that every individual 
is thoroughly interviewed—— 


BACKGROUND OF CLASSIFICATION INTERVIEWERS 


Mr. Stkes. Who decides on the slot that a man should fill? 

Colonel Prris. The decision of starting that man into the proper 
slot is part of the work of the personnel officer and interviewing officer 
at the reception center. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the training he has for his job? 

Colonel Prrrs. He is a graduate of the Adjutant General’s classifica- 
tion school on personnel and interviewing procedures covering every- 
thing in the way of developing from the individual what he is best 
qualified to operate in. 

Mr. Sixes. Is he specifically trained for that job? 

Colonel Pirts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How often do you have to boot those men out because 
they are not putting into practice what they learned in theory? 

Colonel Prrrs. Not very often do you find an individual who has 
qualified and passed through the Adjutant General’s course who is not 
competent. 

Mr. Sixes. In the main, are they doing the job they are supposed 
to do? 

Colonel Prrrs. As far as they can, with most people, I think they 
are doing a very fine job. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that is well stated. You could not have per- 
fection in a program of this magnitude. 

Colonel Pirrs. Every individual, regardless of the skill he may have, 
whether we need him now or not, is cataloged. In other words, we 
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do not miss the boat, because day after tomorrow we may need some 
of those skills. 





















RECLASSIFICATION TIMING AND PROCEDURE 






Mr. Sixes. Do you sometimes go back and take another look at a 
man’s qualifications, then pull him out of the particular slot you 
placed him in originally and put him into another slot for which his 
aptitude is better? 

Colonel Pirrs. When the needs of the service require it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Who does that? 

Colonel Pirrs. That is done by a further classification procedure. 
The classification procedure follows along all the way down to the 
smallest unit. We have a special proviso for specially qualified people, 
so that we do not lose those at all, and they are assigned to professional 
jobs insofar as the Army has professional jobs available. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much. 


SUMMARY OF BupGet REQUIREMENTS 





Now, General Ogden, we are ready to begin the breakdown by 
projects of your requirements for Army training. 

We will insert in the record at this point the summaries of obliga- 
tions, pages 1528, 1529, and 1530 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


ARMY TRAINING 


Summary of direct obligations by object 








eel : | Estimate, | Estimate, 
Object class | Act Sant | fiscal year fiscal year 
ees) | 1951 | -1952 













Ee: See ee 


Total number of permanent positions. ..................-.----] 1, 697 3, 559 | 





J g 4, 275 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions................_-__- 2.5 | 2.8 | 4 

Average number of all employees - - - -- latent iio late acini 1, 566 2, 703 3, 662 
Average number of employees paid from 01 personal | | 
services. ..-- Behar SEES Ge sth 4 -| 1, 566 | 2, 703 | 





3, 662 


Total personal services obligations ee eas shed i $5, 387, 529 | $8, 931, 948 | $12, 144, 226 











Deduct charges for quarters__--.._-- pikep again bonsebeal 55, 694 | 56, 253 | 77, 284 

Net 01 personal services (civilian) .................-.-.-- 5, 331, 835 | 8, 875, 695 | 12, 066, 942 
eke ae eraelinl pabténsugioiengpiabteenirizasscethegh 7 6, 000 | 29, 000 
GS Trensportation of things.......-..............225.22..0---8 } 13, O11 | 47, 686 | 57, 350 
ee | Ree a em Rimmer et Gr. PRO os te 500 
a ee 5, 398 | 11, 400 13, 634 
06 Printing and binding Bes bad jcndjchsbhecdielicolsslossekeannce 4,150 | 11, 800 
7 Other contractual services. _................---.-.-- Css 349,604 | 2, 755, 959 | 5, 053, 340 
08 Supplies and materials. _--- <anbe BICEE 5 ae Se ha A. 411, 241 | 1, 799, 371 | 2, 686, 780 
09 Equipment..._. bulei Satie te Ss ON St 254, 429 | 639, 621 | 2, 492, 364 


Ee Wee is IIIS... 5... sec cnc anes PIS he a ee 33, 118 88, 290 





Total direct obligations... .-..-.. oseeeteececeeen-| 6, 365, 679 | 14,173,000 | 22, 500, 000 
} 
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Summary of direct obligations by projects 








| eo 
Estimate, | Estimate, 































ohent | : Actual, | 
Projec Purpose of project | fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
No. 1950 | 1951 952 

400 TS Bae ES tae | $633,992 | $1,045,000 | $1, 359, 360 
410 | Office, Chief, Army Field Forces_-...-...--- ae sciaars 633,992 | 1,045,000 | —-1, 359, 360 
500 Education and training --.............---..- | 5, 731, 687 | 13, 128, 000 | 21, 140, 640 
FTE ROE oii aid cas ows wistelbinnnbdn tesiedeensse 478, 827 | 1, 117, 000 1, 443, 800 
Sik | asueee moneol...... 2... i nt one 623, 182 | 1, 973, 000 | 3, 308, 600 
ee eek nethc ake dknmduties=+ 715, 442 | 1, 017, 000 | 1, 130, 200 
SiR 4 ee CRON 6 iin dk nin Senin ccdscsedcccueu | 154, 359 366, 000 | 736, 800 
514 | Administrative Service School__.............-____--} 709, 583 1, 104, 333 | 1, 657, 248 
515 | Language schools and training... .__......._.-.__.-- | 619, 496 769, 098 | 1, 222, 500 
516 | Industrial College of Armed Forces__......_....._-- 329, 824 | 400, 000 | 414, 500 
Pe Bo 2 a ep ee eee ee 332, 377 | 362, 700 | 391, 500 
518 | Command and General Staff College___-_...-..___--| 456, 091 | 774, 000 | 950, 000 
521 | Army Field Forces Board No. 1..............-.....- 241, 179 | 235, 717 | 254, 000 
522 | Army Field Forces Board No. 2_-._.....-....-._---- } 338, 577 | 487, 000 | 602, 000 
523 | Army Field Forces Board No, 3_...........-.....---| 45, 652 | 87, 475 | 116, 732 
524 | Army Field Forces Board No. 4___.__.....-.-.-_---- 296, 652 | 604, 960 749, 000 
525 | Arctic Test Branch, AFF Boards. __..............--| 44, 468 | 95, 047 | 101, 000 
530 | Miscellaneous education and training __-.____--- nt 36, 446 | 1, 320, 029 2, 420, 850 
ee  adsuweemoncen 98, 272 | 1, 781, 770 4,721,910 
540 | Tuition of military personnel_..................._.- | 211, 260 632, 871 920, 000 

Total direct obligations._..........-...-.-.---| 6,365,679 | 14, 173, 000 22, 500, 000 











Mr. Stxes. As I stated a moment ago, I would like to open the 
entire program to discussion. I would like for you to go through 
these projects one by one and give us any essential facts that have 
not already been brought out; then give us the fiscal picture for 1951 

3 funds, including the expenditures for the month of April and the 
anticipated expenditures by the end of the year. J think you can 
proceed rather briskly through that, because we have already touched 
on many of the projects. As you go through them, when there is any 
salient point you think the committee should have for consideration, 
will you bring it out? And if there are members of your staff whom 
you prefer to have treat these different projects, of course, you are 

at liberty call them in when you wish. 

General Ogprn. I have a special witness for each one of these 
individual items. 

Mr. Stxes. As you reach each project, will you ask the proper 
witness to state his name, and give in a few words the salient points 
of the program and the fiscal picture? 






















Orrice Curier or Army Fieip Forces 





General Ocpen. The first item on the list is the operating costs. 
I would like Lieutenant Colonel Hoag to speak on that. 

Colonel Hoac. The project under the operating group, project 410, 
finances the office of the Chief of Army Field Forces at Fort 
Monroe, which has the primary mission of general supervision over the 
conduct of training of all individuals and units utilized by the Army 
in the field. It has the mission also of supervising the four Army 
Field Forces’ boards and their Arctic test branch which conduct user 
tests of equipment to be used by the Army in the field. 
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OBLIGATIONS 






In fiscal 1951 the April obligations for this project were $95,000. 
The cumulative obligations to April 30 were $810,700, and the 
estimated obligations for 1951 will be approximately $1,045,000, as 
shown in the budget. 

Mr. Sixes. Did you give the April obligations? 

Colonel Hoaa. Yes, sir; $95,000. 





CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 









Mr. Taser. Did you give the number of people you have currently? 
Mr. Sixes. Give the number of people you have now and the num- 
ber you anticipate for the end of fiscal 1952. 

Colonel Hoac. On April 30 the civilian employment was 354. We 
provide for 450 in fiscal 1952. It was estimated that the employment 
would reach 383 by the end of June. We should be within a few of 
that number. As of a week ago they had 368. 















INFANTRY SCHOOL 






The next project is the Infantry School. As of April 30 they were 
$825,000; for the month of April they were $83,300; and at the end 


of June it is estimated that virtually all of the $1,117,000 will be 
obligated. 





CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 







Mr. Srkxes. Give the personnel picture in each case. 
Colonel Hoac. As of April 30, there were 338 civilian employees. 
It is estimated that they will go to approximately 400 employees at 
the end of June, and we are asking for another 100 employees in fiscal 
year 1952, of which 90 are to replace military and 10 are additional 
clerical people because of a further increase in student load in fiscal 
1952. 
ARTILLERY SCHOOL 








Mr. Sikes. What is the Artillery School picture? 

Colonel Hoac. The Artillery School obligations for the month of 
April were $129,600. The total obligations through April 30 were 
$1,121,000. 















CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 





The civilian employment on April 30 was 468, and we have esti- 
mated it would get to 500 by the end of June, and we have asked for 
81 additional people in fiscal year 1952, of which 38 are for replace- 
ment of military, and a total of 43 additional employees at the two 
schools that are involved, the Artillery School at Fort Sill and the 
Antiaircraft and Guided Missile School at Fort Bliss, primarily because 
of the increased student load at both of those schools in fiscal 1952. 


ARMORED SCHOOL 






Mr. Sixes. What about the Armored School, project 512? 
Colonel Hoag. The Armored School obligations for the month of 
April were $74,742; cumulative through April 30 they were $722,500. 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 





They had a civilian employment of 236. We estimated an em- 
ployment of 309 by June 30, but which we will not reach. We have 
had some difficulties with our labor market out there, and it has not 
built up as fast as was anticipated. We have asked for 326 in fiscal 
1952. The additional 17 employees over what we had originally 
budgeted in 1951 are new employees, again to take care of the in- 
creased student load. 
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CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT 





Mr. Sikes. In a case where you ask for a specific number of em- 
ployees a year ahead, how thoroughly do you follow up to be sure 
you are going to need all of those employees; that you have something 
for them to do when they get there; and do you change your figures 
as the need picture permits? 

Colonel Hoac. We do. The follow-up is made in three ways. First 
of all, we have to report to the comptroller, who actually gives the 
spaces out before anybody can be hired, the necessity for them. They 
give the spaces to the Army, and the Army gives them to the school. 
Before the Army gives them to the schools, the schools have to justify 
the need to the Army people who control the spaces, and they are 
operating under ceilings so that they are not inclined to give spaces 
out if they are not needed, because they can use them elsewhere. On 
_ top of that, the Army Field Forces conduct a continuous inspection 
of the schools and also of the tables of distribution for the schools and 
keep a close check on the amount of personnel required at the schools. 
So we do not always give what they ask for. At the time we ask for 
it, we feel they have justified that requirement, but when it comes 
down to the actual time of accomplishing the job, it is still under 
review. 

Mr. Stxes. Whose job is it to check on the actual use made of the 
person after he reports to his job? Who sees whether he is earning his 
money or not when he reports and whether there is something for him 
to do? 

Colonel Hoag. That would be the responsibility of the school com- 
mandant. 
















ARMY GENERAL SCHOOL 





The next is the Army General School at Fort Riley. The obliga- 
tions for April were $29,758; the cumulative obligations through 
April 30, 1951, were $216,000. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 





The April 30 civilian strength was 131, to which should be added 
seven additional civilian employees, which includes support for 
Aggressor GHQ at Fort Riley and which this year has been financed 
out of the “Field exercises’’ appropriation but has been transferred 
over to the school’s budget in 1952. So, that makes a total of 138 
civilians at that school. 

There again we probably were a little high on our estimate of 
June 30 employment in that we had estimated 178. We probably won't 
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get quite that high. The added employees are primarily replacements 
of military, but Fort Riley, being in an area of a limited labor market, 
the process of making replacements is rather slow. We have asked for 
an increase of 142 civilians in our 1952 budget, all of whom are to re- 
place military personnel. 

That school has the primary mission of being an officer-candidate 
school, although it also teaches intelligence courses. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE SCHOOLS 


The administrative service schools actually include six schools: 
the Adjutant General’s School, the Chaplains’ School, the Counter- 
Intelligence School, the Provost Marshal General’s School, the 
mine Academy Prep School, and the Judge Advocate General’s 
School. 


OBLIGATIONS 


The April obligations were $101,609; the cumulative obligations 
through 30 April were $741,000. 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 
The total civilian strength on 30 April was 360. We had estimated 
on 30 June at 445, which we will probably fall a little short of. We 
have asked for a total of 536 civilians in 1952, which represents an 
increase of some 83, all of whom are for the AG school, which is the 
largest school in this group. Seventy of those are to replace military; 
13 are new employees due to the increased student load. The reason 
we have not reached the June 30 strength as rapidly as expected is 
primarily as a result of the fact the AG school was moved from Fort 
Lee, Va., to Fort Benjamin Harrison, and we had a little lag as a 


result of the move and the fact that they had to build back up their 
staff in the new location. 


SAVINGS IN POSITION LAPSES 


Mr. Taser. You are not going to need the whole amount in this 
estimate; are you—in this figure for 1952? 

Colonel Hoag. I think in those places where we are not reaching the 
June 30 strength in the way we expected there should be some saving 
in lapses, because the going-in strength will be less than anticipated. 

Mr. Taser. And the item for this year will be less than the amount 
allocated? 

Colonel Hoaa. Yes, sir; it will be somewhat less. 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS AND TRAINING 


The next item is the language schools and training. If you would 
like the answer to your question now in connection with this project, 
although it is not financed in here, our language man is here. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Give us the obligation picture first. 
Colonel Hoac. This project finances one large item the “Army 
Language School” at the Presidio of Monterey. There are two small 
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language schools, one in the European and one in the Far East Com- 
mand, and then there is the Strategic Intelligence School, which is 
operated by G—2 here and language training in the military-attaché 
system. — j j 

The obligations for April were $83,000; cumulative through April 30 
were $621,700. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


The number of civilian employees was 248 on April 30. We had 
estimated a total of 263 and expect we will be at that figure or possibly 
a few above it, because at the Army Language School we had estimated 
251 and had already reached that at the end of May, and the increase 
in here is for 70 additional people at the Army Language School, 
primarily instructors, due to the increase in the student body and the 
fact that three new languages are being added to the curriculum. 

Mr. Sixes. Who is the witness on the language school? 

Colonel Hoac. Colonel Connolly. 

Mr. Sikes wants to know what opportunity your people in foreign 
countries have to take language training on a voluntary basis. 


BASIC LANGUAGE 





TRAINING 





FOR PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 





Mr. Sikes. What | want is the basic level of language training that 
is available to the man who is stationed in a foreign country to study 
the language of that country. 

Colonel Connotiy. We have the facilities in the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, which is an installation in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. USAFI provides materials in about 22 different 
languages for which service people can enroll at a cost of $2 initial 
registration fee. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the only cost? 

Colonel Connotiy. That is right. 

Mr. SrKes. Is that college level, high-school level, or what? 

Colonel Conno.ty. It is elementary instruction in the particular 
foreign language. Actually, the same textbook is used for high school 
and college, but service students are expected to do a year of high- 
school work in one semester of college. Here are copies of the several 
USAFI tests used in the German-language instruction. e 











OPERATION OF 





INSTRUCTION COURSE 





Mr. Sixes. How does the course operate? Does the man do all of 
the work in classes, or does he do part of it outside of the classroom? 

Colonel Connotiy. The normal procedure is to organize a class with 
a qualified civilian or military teacher. USAFI also provides phono- 
graph records by which the students can hear the language spoken 
properly. 

Mr. Sixes. If it is taught in the country where the man is stationed, 
all he has to do is to step outside the door and listen in order to hear 
the real language spoken. 

Colonel Connoutiy. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. Does the training program tie in with the actual use of 
the language? 
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Colonel Connotiy. Yes, sir. In Germany and Austria, in par- 
ticular, the commanders have felt it is so important, in developing the 
proper soldier attitude toward the people there, that they have pro- 
vided on-duty training in the German language of at least an hour 
a day. USAFI had to fill a special requisition for 20,000 more 
German-language books for EUCOM several months ago. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that a required course? 

Colonel Conno.ty. It is left to the discretion of the local com- 
mander. Obviously, in some cases, it would not be practicable. [1 
a truck company, for example, where the people are continuously on 
the road, hauling essential supplies, the commander would have 
difficulty in assembling his personnel in classes. 

Mr. Sixes. Do they know it is left to their discretion? I have just 
come back from Germany, and I asked a number of people about this, 
and they did not seem to know much about the operation of language 
schools. 

Colonel Conno.tiy. I want to make clear we are not connected wit! 
the language schools. I know they have one at Oberammergau ani 
another school at Regensberg, Germany. These are military training 
schools providing specialized training based on military requirements. 
Our program is essentially a voluntary-type program conducted at 
the local-command level in what we call Army education centers. 

Mr. Stxes. Do the troops in every country where we have troops 
have an opportunity to study the language of that country in schools 
that we conduct? 

Colonel Conno.ty. Yes, sir. 


EXTENT OF SOLDIER INTEREST AND OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. Sixes. Do all of the soldiers have an opportunity to study the 
language, or is that limited to soldiers at certain stations within the 
country? 

Colonel Connotty. All soldiers can get the books for their own 
self-study wherever they are located. By “self-study,” I mean the 
correspondence type of instruction. 

Mr. Sikes. But is there no organized classroom work? 

Colonel Conno.tiy. We have to have at least 10 people to make a 
class orgagization feasible. 

Mr. Sixes. There are very few places where we have fewer than 
10 people. Whether they are all interested or not is another matter 

How much effort is made to interest them in learning the language 
of the country in which they are stationed? I think that is one of the 
key things we are trying to do—to be able to talk to the other fellow 
in his own language. 

Colonel Connouty. In Europe, General Eddy’s directive of Sep- 
tember 1950 gives strong support on that project. Here is a copy. 

Mr. Sixes. Why do you not require the study of the language of the 
country in which the soldier is located? 

Colonel Connotiy. Sometimes we just wonder about the practica- 
bility of teaching the Japanese language, for example. 

Mr. Sixes. Why not? 

Colonel Connouty. The difficulty of learning the Japanese lan- 
guage raises problems related to the time factor. In Germany, yes. 
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The German language fits into the school curricula here in this 

country and is less difficult to learn. 
Mr. Sr«es. If a man is going to be in Japan for a couple of years 

and we are looking to Japan to be on our side in world issues, it seems 

to me it is important that our people be able to talk to them in their 

own language. . 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POSSIBILITY OF REQUIRING LANGUAGE STUDY 

















Mr. Srxes. How much thought has been given to making this a 
required study, or has any thought actually been given to it? 

Colonel Connoiiy. We have thought about it here at the Army 
level. We like to think of our program as a voluntary opportunity 
for the men; and the theater commander, of course, has the discretion 
to require certain language instruction on duty time, if he feels it is 
desirable. 

Mr. Srxzs. I see your point, but you do not leave military training 
to the individual’s own desires. I think the chance that these boys 
have to be ambassadors of good will is just as important as any mission 
they are going to fulfill as soldiers, at least until the shooting war 
becomes general. 

Colone! Conno.tiy. I 2m gled you mentioned that, because we do 
stress that in line with the troop information and education programs. 
All soldiers have 4 hours of orientation before they go to the oversea 
area, to give them an idea of their responsibilities as ambassadors of 
good will. And, when they get on the other side, they are given 
further orientation. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the teaching that is given practical, down-to-earth 
sort of teaching where the man learns the fundamentals of the lan- 
guage, or is it steeped in grammer and classes which get him so con- 
fused that he does not know what he is trying to do? 

Colonel Connouiy. In many cases the teachers are local Germans, 
who are carefully selected, of course. These teachers are instructed 
to develop practical working knowledge of the language on the part 
of the soldier students. 

Mr. Sixes. I noted an issue of the Stars and Stripes in Germany in 
which there was a little box containing a number of phrases in German 
and comparative phrases in English. I believe there were 10 of those, 
and 4 out of the 10 had something to do with beer—whether beer 
was good or not and how to procure it. That was practical, but 
hardly the sort ef thing you would want to emphasize in a publication 
like the Stars and Stripes. 

Colonel Connoutiy. That is right. However, this example repre- 
sents only a limited phase in a long series which deals principally 
with other items. 

General Oagpen. I think your point is well taken, Mr. Sikes. | 
would be glad to accept that as a suggestion and pass it on to the 
Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Sikes. Thank you very much. 
General Oapen. | think it 1s a policy that should be encouraged. 
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Inpustr1AL CoLLeGe or ARMED Forces 
Colonel Hoag. Our next project is the Industrial College of Armed 


Forces, the obligations for which were $30,800 in April and cumulative 
to April 30 were $304,400. 


CIVILiAN EMPLOYMENT 
The civilian employment was 96. Two temporary employees were 


included in the group. We have estimated 94 for the fiscal year 
1951, and 94 for fiscal 1952. 


NATIONAL War COLLEGE 


The next project is the National War College. The April obligations 
were $25,860; cumulative through April 30 were $281,200. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Their employment was 86. We had estimated 100 and had indicated 
that those 100 positions did not include the five temporary positions 
for the directors of studies; but, as an actual fact, with those five 
positions, we have never gotten above 100. We have asked for the 
same number of positions in fiscal year 1952. 


COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF COLLEGE 


The next project, 518, is the Command and General Staff College. 
That includes also the Army War College, since in fiscal 1951 they 
are both located at Fort Leavenworth. 

The obligations for April were $67,000; the cumulative through 
April 30 were $605,000. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


The total employment was 241 against an estimated employment 
of 260. We doubt that the 260 will materialize by June 30. We have 
asked for 286 positions in fiscal year 1952, 26 additional being for the 
Army War College due to the fact that it will be at its own location 
and will also have an increased student load. 


Army Fretp Forcrs Boarps 


The next project is for the Army Field Forces Board No. 1, which 
is located at Fort Bragg and is responsible for the user test of Army 
aviation equipment, air-borne equipment, and field artillery equipment 
primarily. 

OBLIGATIONS AND EMPLOYMENT BY BOARD 


The obligations for April were $17,800; the cumulative obligations 
through April 30 were $178,400. 

The total employment was 61 against an estimated June 30 strength 
of 67. We have asked for three additional clerical employees in fiscal 
1952, primarily because of a further expansion in their test require- 
ments. 
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Board No. 2 is located at Fort Knox and has primarily the responsi- 

bility for automotive equipment and heavy Reade pitas in 
connection with armored vehicles. The April obligations were 
$41,500; the April 30 total was $357,000. 

Their civilian employment was 119 as against an estimated 168, 
which we know will not be reached by June 30 but which we hope may 
be reached shortly after that. This board at Fort Knox is in an area 
of a poor labor market. We have asked for 175 employees in fiscal 
1952, all of the increase is for new employees. While we have re- 
flected these increases in 1951 and seven new ones in 1952 as new 
employees, in effect, they are replacements of military personnel 
that they never did get in their maintenance and supply section which 
takes care of their equipment and the items being tested. 

The Army Field Forces Board No. 3 at Fort Bragg is the infantry 
board testing infantry equipment. 

Their April obligations were $5,476; the cumulative were $55,000. 

Their employment was a total of 20 as against a projected 38, and 
we expect they will probably only have about 25 on the 30th of June. 
We have asked for no increase in 1952. 

That brings up a point you raised of what we do about these boards 
after we have budgeted for them. We have a paper in right now 
where they have surveved that board down there, and they have 
recommended actually that the civilian positions should be increased 
to 42 and that as many as 49 more military could be replaced if the 
qualified people can be found. 

In some of those not having their going-in strength, we figure per- 
haps we can make provision to absorb some of that additional replace- 
ment over what we have budgeted here. 

The Army Field Forces Board No. 4 at Fort Bliss is the antiaircraft 
and guided missile board. It expects to have a considerably increased. 
workload next year as more items become available for test. 

Their April obligations were $41,400; the cumulative through 
April 30, 1951, were $435,600. 

They had a total of 64 civilian employees against an estimated 89 
on the 30th of June, which is probably a little over what they will 
actually reach. We have requested 33 additional employees in the 
fiscal year 1952 to bring the strength to 122, the majority of which are 
required to take care of their test facilities where they conduct their 
tests and take care of the equipment used in conducting the tests. 
I understand they expect to put those facilities on a 24-hour basis. 
We have a man here who can go into that board in particular, since 
he has just come from that board not too long ago. 


Arctic Test Brancu 


The next project, 525, is for the Arctic Test Branch. This covers 
the board up in Alaska, which is a branch of the four field force 
boards and conducts Arctic and cold weather tests of the equipment 
for the boards. 

The April obligations were $11,000; cumulative through April 30, 
were $64,500. 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


The actual employment was 11 civilians against an estimated 12. 
We have made provision for the same 12 civilians in fiscal 1952. 


MIsceELLANEOuS EDUCATION AND TRAINING 







The next project, 530, is ‘Miscellaneous education and training.” 
The big item in this is the contract for aviation training against which 
there has been no obligation to date. The obligations against the 
Physical Training School and the Arctic indoctrination course at 
Big Delta, Alaska, total $6,200 for April; the cumulative is $65,300. 
The employment was 15. 

Here is a case where we have had to cover a training activity 
which was not separately budgeted for in a separate project, and 
that is utilizing some civilian instructors in common specialist training 
in the training division down at Fort Jackson. There are actually 
six people involved in that, which accounts for the fact that we have 
15 actually employed when we showed 12 as our estimate. The 
estimate actually covered only the Physical Training School and the 
Arctic indoctrination course, so that we have asked for no increase 
in this project in fiscal 1952 other than the contract aviation training. 
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TRAINING AIDS 










The next project is training aids. The April obligations were 
$170,000; the cumulative obligations to April 30 were $996,000. 

Our civilian employment was 153 against an estimated 241 on June 
30, which we probably will not reach. These training aid centers are 
still being put together in full operating shape and have not gotten 
all of the civilian employees that we contemplated in the Tables of 
Distribution established for them. This also accounts for the fact 
that we have asked for an increase to 320 civilians in fiscal 1952. 















INCREASE 





FOR NAVY SPECIAL DEVICES CENTER 







There is a further large increase in there in fiscal 1952 for the 
operation and participation in Navy Special Devices Center. Over 
$1.8 million of the increase is for that purpose. 


Turr1on oF Mivitary PERSONNEL 










The last project is for tuition of military personnel in which there 
is no civilian employment. It is all contractual services. The obli- 
gations for April were $9,600; the cumulative obligations through 
April 30 were $325,000. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND EMPLOYMENT 


In summary, the total obligations for this appropriation for April 
were $1,023,000; the cumulative obligations through April 30 were 
$8,725,000. 


Mr. Stxes. What do you anticipate the year-end picture will be? 
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Colonel Hoac. The total employmerit was 3,008. We know right 
now of savings of $1,284,000, most of which is in contract aviation 
money that we have notused. The rest of the money is all programed 
out to these agencies, and we know in some of them there will be small 
savings and in others there will be fairly large savings. We esti- 
mate our savings would probably go up to something a little over 
$1.5 million this year—possibly between $1.5 million and $2 million, 
Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Colonel Hoag. 












AIRCRAFT TRAINING SCHOOLS 








: Mr. Taser. Which project by number is this aircraft training? 
3 Colonel Hoac. That is in project 530. 

| Mr. Taper. How much is that? 

5 Colonel Hoaa. $2,350,000. 














a Mr. Taser. What do they do at these schools and what equip- 
' ment do these schools have? 

g Colonel Hoag. They actually teach the individual to fly, and they 
- have flight aircraft that the civilian flying schools normally use to 
teach civilians to fly. They have contracts that provide for a schedule 
of training as established by Army field forces to produce pilots. 

e Mr. Taser. What kind of training do they get; do they just fly 
s Cubs and that sort of thing? 

a Colonel Hoag. Primarily; yes, sir. 

a Mr. Taper. And that is about as far as they get? 





Colonel Hoac. Yes, sir. We have at Fort Sill, which is the Army 
Aviation Training Center, a course in Army aviation tactics, and there 
is another aviation course; is there not, Colonel Walter? 

Colonel Watrer. They have both helicopter and fixed wing courses 
in Army aviation tactics. 

Colonel Hoag. This aviation tactics is the advanced phase. First 
they learn to fly, then they will work in with Army aviation tactics. 
Mr. Taper. Is this school at Fort Sill? 
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CONTRACT AVIATION TRAINING 


Colonel Hoag. Yes. It is part of the artillery school. This 
contract aviation item in here would be for contracts with civilian 
flying schools, requiring civilian agencies to conduct training for the 

| Army and, following completion of that training, they would go on 
to a course at Fort Sill for advanced Army aviation technique. 

Mr. Taser. Where are these schools? 

Colonel Hoaac. The contract has not been let and we did not have 
available this morning the schools which would be used, and we said 
we would get that later for the record. We will have to get that from 
the field forces, who made the survey of this requirement in this 
project. 

Mr. Taser. There are none presently that you are operating? 

Colonel Hoag. No, sir. But we assume the most of them would 
be down in the Fourth Army area. 

Mr. Taser. They would have to be near a post or camp; would 
they not? 

Colonel Hoag. For the most part; yes, sir. 
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EXTENT OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Taper. And it is to be a service operation confined to enlisted 
personnel or confined to military personnel? 

Colonel Hoag. The students would be military personnel. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you anticipate sending to these schools? 

Colonel Hoac. We anticipate some 863 fixed-wing pilots as dis- 
tinguished from helicopter pilots. 

General Ocpen. That is the cub airplane type. 

Colonel Hoag. And 417 fixed-wing mechanics. 

Mr. Taser. You have no definite program on this particular item; 
it is just something you figure you might do so far? 

Colonel Hoac. We have a definite program to the extent that we 
are having the Army areas right at the moment, using this fiscal 
1951 money, execute contracts to put some people in the schools. 
They should be starting in school this week. We had anticipated 
this program would start before it did, but there were various factors 
that prevented their getting started as soon as we anticipated. That 
is the reason we have those savings in the 1951 budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. I| think | have a pretty good picture of this program. 
I have no questions. 

Mr. Ritey. What is the use to which this program is put in the 
Army? I know about the helicopter. For what does the Army use 
these cub pilots? 

General OcpEN. We have them for artillery spotting and for recon- 
naissance, the evacuation of the wounded, and local transportation. 
In Korea, for instance, the roads are very poor and travel is slow, 
and a good deal of the travel is done by liaison aircraft. Practically 
all of the evacuation of the wounded is done by liaison aircraft and 
helicopters and even the carrying of supplies nowadays. 

Mr. Rixey. Is not the most of that work done by helicopters? 

Oeneral OacpEN. The helicopter can be set down where there is no 
air strip, and where there is a job of that kind the helicopter does it. 
But it is a more expensive ship, and we only use it when the liaison 
aircraft cannot do the job. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, General Ogden. The com- 
mittee has been glad to have your presentation. 
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Wepnespay, JUNE 27, 1951. 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. RAYMOND H. FLEMING, ACTING CHIEF, NATIONAL 
GUARD BUREAU 

MAJ. GEN. EARL T. RICKS, CHIEF, AIR FORCE DIVISION 

COL. TYREE R. HORN, CHIEF, LOGISTICS BRANCH 

COL. ROBERT E. QUACKENBUSH, CHIEF, TRAINING SECTION 

LT. COL. JERRY E. ROUSE, CHIEF, SCHOOLS SECTION 

MAJ. DEAN H. FINLEY, CHIEF, FIELD CIVILIAN PERSONNEL SECTION 

COL. FRANCIS B. SHEARER, CHIEF, FACILITIES AND CONSTRUC- 
TION BRANCH 

MAJ. WILLIAM E. SCHERER, CHIEF, BUREAU PERSONNEL SECTION 

MAJ. EDWARD R. KANDEL, CHIEF, INFORMATION OFFICE 

LT. COL, OSCAR R. BOWYER, CHIEF, ARMY BUDGET AND FISCAL 
BRANCH 

CHARLES F. STIER, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER 


Funds available aw’ oer 












1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

























DIRECT OBLIGATIONS } 
Appropriation or estimate. .........................-.-.-.-.-.| $216, 000, 000 | = 56, 248,000 | $203, 002, 000 
ee SED IIIS a oi cn enna enw ee swu endl buansanesheead 44, 851, 745 
i Total available for obligation - ----.-........-.-.-.-.---- 216, ‘000, 000 | ” 256, 248,000 | 247, 853, 745 
a Balance available for subsequent year ejocsedstaabecle] —€6 Sl; G66 | —29, 640, 672 
a Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- | 


istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) ___........---- —H, 227, 653 


Obligations incurred ___--........-..._.-.--- Pao ys 204, 772, 347, 2u, 396, 255 { 218, 213, 073 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries, National Guard Bu- | 
reau’ ee ‘ ghacantln 
Comparative transfer to— | 
“Finance service, Army”’: | 
Pay of the Army 


618, 102 | 


EO ee ee 







Travel of the Army il —351, 772 |_- 
“Quartermaster service, Army,’ ’ subsistence of the Army | —1, 223, 044 |__-. 
“Medical and hospital de partment, Army” st wel —710, 320 | we ce dy Oe ee 
“Military construction, Army civili: in compone nts”__.--.|  —5, 988, 986 | —5, 000,000 j__.........--- 
“Claims, Department of Defense” ~ tac a —17, 850 | 


I I on os Seer nGacecconcccneduawius | 195, 882, 414 205, 524, 642° } 218, 213, 07 3 








REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 






Reimbursements for services performed. -_-_........_..--- 













Comparative transfer to “Military construction, Army civil- Tee ogc 
Daas en idedaddaacddaciddddce —1, 260 |-...---.------].------------- 
Total reimbursable obligations..................-.--.--- 656, 476 | PE eae | CaP A SOS I 


OSS ER Ee re Pa AOD 196, 538, 500 | ~ 205, 524, 642 











218, 213, 073 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 















A pperesions SE ae Mae 















Total direct obligations -__-- 






. Procurement 
. Operations. _- 
. Training 


Total reimbursable obligations. - 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


‘ Maintenance of structures and operation of facilities 


. iperteaaiil mpage TCT 3. 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Total obligations. __..........-...--. 








1952 estimate 





























Obligations by objects 





Object classification 





















Personal service obligations: 
Civilian, Federal: 
Perm: anent positions____. 







Payment above basic rates 





Total civilian, Federal. __. 
Civilian, non-Federal....___- 








Total civilian 
Military 













01 Personal services 

02 Travel salty 

03 =T ransportation of things 

04 Communication services. --- 

05 Rents and utility services 

06 Printing and binding. __..._...-. 
07 Other contractual services... - 

08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 










15 Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 










01 Personal services 
03 Transportation of things 
0&8 Supplies and materials 










Total reimbursable obligations 





Total obligations 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of civilian Federal positions _ 
Total number of civilian non-Federal positions...............- 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 


Average number of all civilian Federal employees.----......--- 
Average number of all civilian non-Federal employees. --_- 


Average number of all employees_.- 


Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 


Total personal service obligations - - 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 
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$2, 251, 177 
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| 
| 
| 
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1952 estimate 
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Mr. Srxws. General Fleming, this committee is always glad to hear 
the National Guard presentation on its requirements. We are par- 
ticularly glad to have you, an old friend of the committee, and an 
important cog in this wheel, to appear as Acting Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau. 

General FLemina. Thank you, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. Sitkes. We will be glad to have you proceed with your state- 
ment. 

General Fiemine. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the developments in 
the world situation during the past 11 months have made considerable 
impact upon the Army National Guard. We are proud of the fact 
that the National Guard has been called upon to serve once again; it 
is a matter of additional pride that the National Guard was ready for 
service, particularly when it is realized that only 4 years earlier there 
was not a single federally recognized unit in the postwar Army 
National Guard. Now six of our infantry divisions are in active 
Federal service: the Twenty-eighth of Pennsylvania; the Thirty-first 
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of Alabama and Mississippi; the Fortieth of California, the Forty- 
' third of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont; the Forty-fifth of 
| Oklahoma; and the Forty-seventh of Minnesota and North Dakota. 
S| Two of these divisions, the Fortieth and Forty-fifth, in the short 


He 


period of 28 weeks from the date of the order into active service are 
now serving as occupation forces and continuing their training in 
| Japan. We feel that this record of achievement speaks well for our 
' training, the excellent caliber of our officers and noncommissioned 
' officers, and the wholehearted support of the States in the Army 
National Guard program. I have specifically mentioned these two 
divisions because they are now already overseas. I am confident that 
the same achievement could have been accomplished by the other 
divisions now in active service, or by those not yet in active service. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Fteminc. Nearly every State has been called upon to 
furnish a portion of its National Guard for active service with the 
Armed Forces, and all have responded with wholehearted cooperation. 
It is of particular interest to note also that the morale of the units 
alerted for active service has been exceptionally high, and that the 
enlistment rate in alerted units was much higher than in units not 
so alerted. 

Those National Guard men not yet in active service are being 
progressively trained during the current fiscal year, by means of the 
modern 3-year National Guard training programs, in 48 armory drills, 
15 days’ summer field training, 6 2-day week ends of additional train- 
ing, and a school program for selected personnel. The attendance at 
armory drills has averaged 92:1 percent for officers and 80.9 percent 
for enlisted men; at field training last summer, 96.1 percent of the 
officers and 88.8 percent of the enlisted men were in attendance. 
Thus far during the year, 6,496 National Guard men have been en- 
rolled in courses at the Army service schools; 3,582 in Army area 
schools; 15,605 in State-conducted unit schools; and 34,089 National 
Guard men have been participating in the Army extension course 
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program. It is this progressive training, facilitated through the use 
of suitable training aids, and supervised by competent instructors, 
which is so largely responsible for the success of the National Guard 
program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Fieminc. In fiscal year 1952, it is anticipated that the 
training will consist of the usual 48 armory drills and 15 days’ summer 
field training, 3 2-day week ends of additional training, and a school 
program developed to as great an extent as appropriations for the 
purpose will permit. The weekly drills, consisting of unit assemblies 
at the local armories, are essential to provide progressive continuity 
to the training of the part-time citizen-soldier throughout the year. 
The annual 2 weeks of field training provide an opportunity for the 
assembly of major units, and for individual and unit training under 
field conditions. It is the purpose of week-end training to supplement 
the armory drills by providing outdoor field training within reasonable 
distances of local armories share instruction and practical experience 
can be gained in such subjects as actual preparation of food by mess 
personnel, familiarization and qualification firing of individual and 
crew-served weapons, individual and unit tactical training, marches 
and bivouacs, service practice for artillery, tracking missions for 
antiaircraft artillery and signal communications. This training 
cannot be suitably accomplished at the regular armory drills, and its 
accomplishment at week-end training allows more time during the 
annual summer field training for the conduct of advanced training 
of assembled major units. An adequate school program is necessary 
to provide further, formal resident instruction of officers and enlisted 
men as capable instructor personnel in order to implement properly 
the 3-year National Guard training program; emphasis is also placed 
on the schooling of highly technical specialists. 

Provision is made in these estimates for the procurement of ammuni- 
tion required for training purposes, for clothing and individual equip- 
ment for the anticipated increased strength and replacement of worn- 
out items, for special items of Arctic clothing and individual equip- 
ment for the Alaska National Guard, and for the procurement of 
secondary items of organizational equipment. These estimates do 
not include provision for the procurement of major items of organiza- 
tional equipment, it having been determined that such equipment 
will be included in the mobilization reserve matériel procurement 
program of the Regular Army and can be issued to the Army National 
Guard without reimbursement when it becomes available. 

No provision is made in these estimates covering the appropria- 
tion ‘‘Army National Guard’’ for the construction of armories, motor 
vehicle storage buildings, warehouses, maintenance shops, liaison air- 
craft hangars, or target ranges. Estimates for such construction are 
made under a new and separate appropriation entitled “Military con- 
struction, Army civilian components’’ which will be presented sepa- 
rately. 

Provision is again made for the expenses of opening, operating, 
and closing Federal and State camp sites for summer field training. 
A considerable reduction is reflected in these estimates covering such 
activities at Federal campsites, due to the revised installation pro- 
gram of the Army in anticipation that these installations will be in 
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more operable condition. These estimates also include provision for 
cost of utilities, structural fire protection, security guards, and repair 
of facilities at Federal installations occupied by the National Guard 
State United States property and disbursing officers. 

The National Guard State civilian employee program is continued 
at a reduced level occasioned by a lesser number of units to be pro- 
vided with caretakers and administrative assistants. With few ex- 
ceptions, these employees are also members of the National Guard 
who are receiving valuable full-time on-the-job training which will 
continue to contribute materially to the efficiency of the National 
Guard as an M-day force. The administrative assistant program has 
proved itself to be most beneficial to the progress of organization and 
training: it frees the commanders from the routine of administration 
and allows them more time for more productive work in the accom- 
plishment of their mission. 

The essential public information program is continued at the 1951 
level. The importance of this program cannot be overemphasized. 
In addition to the necessity for an intensive recruiting campaign to 
overcome strength attrition and to reach the end strength set for 
fiscal year 1952, the establishment and maintenance of suitable em- 
ployer-employee relationships is a continuing requirement. The 
tendency among industry to classify members of the National Guard 
as unfavorable employment or promotion risks must be overcome; 
the cooperation of industry must be secured in permitting members of 
the National Guard to participate in attendance at summer field train- 
ing and at schools without prejudice to employment. 

These estimates continue the change in cycle initiated in fiscal 
year 1951 whereby funds are requested for the conduct of summer 
field training upon a calendar-year basis instead of upon a fiscal- 
year basis. Accordingly, funds are requested herein te cover the 
expenses incident to field training during the months of June, July, 
August, and September, 1952, the latter 3 months normally being a 
part of fiscal year 1953. This change in cycle will overcome the 
annual complications which occur when the fiscal year changes in the 
midst of the summer training season, and will permit complete flexi- 
bility in the scheduling of training periods. 

These estimates provide for other maintenance and operation costs 
which will also be discussed in detail at your pleasure. The total 
dollar requirement contemplated in these estimates is $247,853,745, 
of which $26,720,745 is already appropriated to support field training 
during the coming summer, and against which total is applied the 
savings of $18,131,000 incurred during fiscal year 1951 due to the 
entry of units into active service, leaving a net dollar request of 
$203,002,000, of which $29,640,672 will be utilized to cover field 
training expenses during July, August, and September, 1952. 

Events during the current year have again demonstrated that the 
Army National Guard is a definite asset to the security of the Nation, 
and that the funds appropriated for its support constitute a sound 
investment. More than 100,000 National Guard men, organized into 
units which were elsewhere nonexistent, have been ordered into active 
service; the others are available if required. Heavy equipment, re- 
habilitated and carefully maintained has been returned to the Army in 
serviceable condition, equipment which might not otherwise have been 
available. Training and other facilities maintained through the use of 
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limited funds appropriated for the National Guard have been returned 
to the Army, facilities which might otherwise have suffered serious 
deterioration. Substantial clothing assets of the National Guard 
on the shelves of Army depots have been made available to the Army 
when critically needed. 

We are engaged in the process of training, equipping, housing, main- 
taining, and strengthening the Army Nationa Chiat not yet in Fed- 
eral service against the day when it, too, may be required. We ask 
your continued support. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my formal statement, and we are at 
your service to go into any item in the budget. 


SUMMARY OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General Fleming. We will insert in the 
record at this point the schedule of civilian employment which has 
been provided the committee. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Civilian personnel strength as of April 30, 1951, by project and command 








Project| Total 
310 | 316 431 | 437 438 | 711 | 


} | | | 
*roiect | Project | Proje > ip t | Proje 
Counnend \ —_ | Project | Project |] roject | I roject } roje ct 


First Army 

Second Army. 

Third Army 

Fourth Army 

Fifth Army LiiekibesteeshacecGont 
Sixth Army -..-...-. 


Subtotal, armies 


Pacific__ 
Caribbean 


Subtotal, overseas 


BI w wd bac msicdeak 
(Quartermaster 
Ordnance 

Signal _- 

Chemical. 





} 
——_—_— | —______ 


Subtotal, technical services _- - ! -| 55} 674 


National Guard Bureau. ---- 
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Grand total...................| 8 | | 156 | ~ 








Mr. Sixes. Let me see if I can get a somewhat clearer picture o/ 
the fiscal situation. How much money do you request in its entiret) 
for the fiscal year 1952? 


TOTAL BUDGET FOR 1952 


General FLemina. I think Colonel Bowyer can answer that. 

Mr. Sixes. At any time that you wish to have any of the member: 
of your staff answer any question that is asked, please feel free to do so 

Colonel Bowyer. In dollars we are asking in this estimate for a 
total of $203,002,000. 
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Mr. Sixes. You are asking for that much new money? 
Colonel Bowyer, Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sikes. How much money do you have in carry-over? 
Colonel Bowyrr. We have available appropriated now $26,720,745 
carried over plus savings of $18,131,000. 
Mr. Sixes. So that your total amount required for the fiscal year 
1952 will be what? 
Colonel Bowyer. The total amount required for the fiscal year 
1952 is $247,853,745, sir. 
Mr. Stes. Is all of that to be spent during the fiscal year 1952? 
Colonel Bowyer. No, sir; $29,640,672 is applicable to the subse- 
quent fiscal year. 
Mr. Srxes. That is an amount that normally would be chargeable 
to the fiseal vear 1953? ; 
Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sikes. So that, on a comparative basis for the fiscal year 1952 
you plan to spend $218,213,073? 
Colonel Bowyer. That is correct; 


ves, sir. 












TOTAL OBLIGATIONS, 1950 AND 1951 





Mr. Sikes. Now, using that as a basis to conduct our thinking for 
comparison purposes, what money did you actually spend or will 
you have obligated by the end of the fiscal year 1951? I do not want 
ihe appropriations; I want the moneys spent or obligated. 

Colonel Bowyer. $211,396,255. 


Mr. Sikes. Aad the similar figure for 1950 is what? 
Colonel Bowynr. $204,772,347. 
Mr. Sikes. Over a period of 3 vears, then, you are going from 


$204,000,000 to $211,000,000 plus, and from $211,000,000 plus to 
$218,000,000 plus. 


NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 







What is the National Guard strength during those same 3 years, 
not in active Federal service, but in National Guard units? 

Colonel Bowyer. At the end of the fiscal year 1950 the strength 
stood at approximately 327,000. 

Mr. Sixes. 1951? 

Colonel Bowyer. At the end of the fiscal year 1951 it will be in the 
neighborhood of 230,000. 

At the expiration of the fiscal year 1952 it is expected that the 
strength will increase to 320,000. 

Mr. Sixes. I want some explanation there on the difference in cost. 
In the fiscal year 1950 with 320,000 people you require $204,000,000 
plus; for the fiscal year 1951, with only 230,000, you require $211,000,- 
000 plus, and then for the fiscal year 1952 you go back to a figure 
more nearly comparable to the fise al year 1950; for 320,000 people y rou 
are asking for $218,000,000. 

Why the proportionate increase per man in the fiscal year 1951? 
General Femina. I will ask Mr. Stier to answer that. 







COMPARISON OF MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Stier. The figures there would indicate that there is a dis- 
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tion. That is, starting with a strength in 1951 at 327,000, due to the 
induction of the National Guard the strength has gone down to ap- 
proximately 230,000 this June. The approximate man-year strength: 
will be somewhere in the neighborhood of 288,000 at the end of 1951. 

Mr. Sixes. With 288,000 men you would still have a consider ably 
higher per man cost. What represents the difference; is it a difference 
in procurement? 

Mr. Stier. The number of man-years in 1952 will be approximately 
295,000 as compared to 288,000 in the fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Sixes. Then the 1951 figure which was given me of 327,000 
is a figure that is not realistic; is that the difference? 

Mr. Stier. That was man-years. The figure of 327,000 was before 
induction. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us go back and take up the man-year figures for 
each of the 3 years and see if we can get a better perspective. What 
is the man-vear figure for 1950? 

Mr. Stier. I do not have that. 

Mr. Sixes. You just said 288,000. 

Mr. Stier. That was for 1951. 

Mr. Sikes. What would it be for 1952? 

Mr. Stier. 295,000, approximately. 

Mr. Sixes. You do not have the figure for 1950? 

Mr. Stier. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you provide that for the record? 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Army National Guard 








i i | Average | | ; 

} Ope z Closing | + bas cree . »pria- 
strength Aneta | } Strength | Obligations eh ee 
Bes 2 sepals (man-years) ‘ 


Fiscal year 











ao dasiisapennhetdimaitades en 315, 042 327, 407 | 333, 940 $204, 772, 347 | | $216, 000, 000 





1951. Pe RSPR ee 327, 407 235, 000 264,246 | 211,396,255 | 2 256, 248, 000 
1952 (estimated) _._-.----.-.-.--- | 3 270, 000 320, 000 295,000 | 218, 213, 073 | 4 203, 002, 000 
! 


| 





1 Includes savings of $9,536,000 in the equipment rehabilitation program and the procurement program 
and $1,691,653 in other activities. 
2 Include S $26,720,745 for field training activities during the first quarter of fiscal year 1952 (calendar year 

1951 field training) and $18,131,000 unobligated balances transferred to fiscal year 1952 for procurement. 

3 Number provided for in 1952 budget estimates. 

4 Includes $29,640,672 for field training activities in the first quarter of fiscal year 1953 (calendar year 1952 
field training). 

Norte.—The gradual increase in obligations in fiscal year 1950 through fiscal year 1952 is primarily due to 
increased authorization for procurement of equipment and increased rates of pay and allowances for National 
Guard personnel. 


INCREASE FOR HEAVY EQUIPMENT 
Mr. Sixes. In view of the fact that your program this year is 
being undertaken from a different budget that would indicate to me 
an increase in the cost of operating the National Guard, General 
Fleming; am I right? 

General FLemina. We usually get heavy equipment as a matter 
of reissue from the Army. 

Mr. Sikes. So that it has not heretofore been chargeable to you? 

General FLemina. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. In that case your expenditures this year are, roughly, 
comparable to the expenditures last year? 
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General Ftemina. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you expect to step up the number of men in the 
National Guard during that period? 

General Femina. Yes, sir. 


CALL-UP OF NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 


Mr. Srxes. Of course, the National Guard is something that we in 
Congress have always been keenly interested in. That is getting us 
back home to the people that we know, that we associate with, and 
work with. We are interested in seeing how well they do in their 
training activities, and we feel that money expended for National 
Guard purposes is money that is going into a continuing source of 
protection for this country. We are proud of the National Guard’s 
progress and development. I have wondered, since we are spending 
considerable money every year for the National Guard, and they 
maintain a status of readiness for emergency service requirements, 
why more National Guard divisions have not been called into the 
present emergency. Do you wish to comment on that? 

General FLemine. | think, Mr. Chairman, a lot of it has been a 
question of available facilities for housing, and available equipment 
for equipping the men. 

Mr. Sikes. Well, other people are being drafted. They require the 
same facilities. 

General FLemine. And I think also that there has been some reti- 
cence on the part of the Department of the Army under a situation 
such as we are facing now, to take too many people away from their 
jobs and away from. the communities by ordering them on duty with 
the National Guard divisions. I feel, however, that our divisions, 
all of our National Guard men, stand ready, and there will be no 
complaint if they are needed; they will, as their divisions go into 
service, go in gladly. 


FUNCTIONING OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Sixes. As I read part of your statement, it seems to me that 
we have reached the point where we can say that we have a well 
organized and smoothly functioning program for the National Guard. 
Do you want to comment on that? 

General Fiemina. Yes, I think we have. In addition to my duties 
here, I command a National Guard division. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which division, General? 

General FLemine. The Thirty-ninth of Louisiana and Arkansas. 
I go down each summer and spend the summer training with that 
division. I also see a great many of the National Guard men through- 
out the country, and I honestly believe that for the money expended 
there is no place where we do as much for national defense as we do in 
the National Guard program. 


USE OF GUARD IN PRESENT EMERGENCY 
‘Mr. Stxes. Do you have the feeling, that we are using a propor- 
tionate part, or the proper percentage of the guard in the present 
emergency? We have called out 6 out of 27 divisions? 
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General FLemine. Yes. Of course, remember that the nondivisioy 
units, or the total number of men in the nondivisional units, comprises 
almost as many men as in our divisional units. I feel, personally, 
that we could provide national defense quicker than through any other 
way. Many times I have felt that probably we would have been a 
little bit safer had we had more divisions in service. 

Mr. Sixes. That is in line with my own thinking. These men have 
been training for months, and some of them for years. They are 
ready to step right into the gap when they are needed. 


NATIONAL GUARD CONSTRUCTION WORK 


I notice in your statement that National Guard construction is to 
be carried under a separate appropriation. Have you ever con- 
structed any buildings under the “Army National Guard” ap- 
propriation? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir; we have done all of our non-armory 
construction—I mean by that gun sheds, motortruck sheds, ordnance 
shops, and liaison hangar buildings over the last few years—all of that 
has been done as part of our National Guard budget. 

Mr. Sikes. Why are you presenting your construction requirements 
for the fiscal year 1952 under a separate appropriation? 

General FLemina. I believe General Decker could answer that. 

General Decker. The budget structure for the Army approved by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budge 
includes a separate appropriation for construction for the civilian 
components. 


ADVANTAGES OF SEPARATE 





APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Sixes. What are the advantages in doing it? 
General Decker. It was considered advantageous to have in one 
place all of the construction funds for the civilian components. This 
appropriation will include not only construction for the National 
Guard, but also for the Organized Reserve. This arrangement should 
assist in obtaining the maximum joint utilization of facilities. It 
will separate the normal construction requirements of the civilian 
components from those of the Regular Establishment, so that the 
Reserve requirements will not lose their identify in the larger con- 
struction requirements of the Regular service. 

Furthermore, construction funds are usually no-year money, whereas 
normally the National Guard and Organized Reserve appropriations 
expire for obligation at the end of a single fiscal year. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this only the mere repetition of an arbitrary decision 
made by the Secretary of Defense? 

General Decker. | believe the decision was made by the Secretary 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. I believe the National 
Guard has no particular objection to it. If so, I am not familiar with 
it. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Sheppard, do you have any questions with refer- 
ence to the general statement? 

Mr. SuHepparp. Not at this time. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Taber, are you ready to go ahead with your 
questions? 
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Mr. Taser. You mean all of the way through? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, sir; on policy. 

Mr. Taser. On policy? 

Mr. Sixes. And on the over-all fiscal picture, as I got into that. 


MAN-YEAR STRENGTH 


Mr. Taper. I do not understand what your average enrollment 
would be. 

General FLeminc. Mr. Taber, I think that we would do well if we 
gave you the man-year strength for the 3 years and the enrollment. 
| think that is what vou want. 

Mr. Taper. And the dollar expenditures. I do not care so much 
about the dollar appropriation, but I think we ought to have that 
other. There is not any place in here where that appears; is there? 

General FLeminG. No, sir, 1 think not. I believe Colonel Quacken- 
bush can give you the man-year strength for 1951. 

Colonel QuackEeNBuUsH. | have the strength by months for each 
year, which we can add up and divide by 12, and thereby furnish you 
the man-year strength for each of the 3 years you asked for. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have it right now? 

Colonel QuackENBusH. No, sir; I do not have it now, but we can 
do it in a short time, sir. 

General FLemina. It is approximately 288,000 for 1951 and for 
1952, 295,000, but we will run that down and give you the exact 
figures. 

(Norr.—The matter referred to appears on p. 942.) 


TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE IN 1952 


Mr. Taser. I do not understand this table on page 1778. Your 
appropriation request for this year is $203 million. You have a 
balance left from 1951 of $26,720,745, and the savings item is $18,- 
131,000. Those two items are really one, are they not? There is 
not any difference between them, is there? 

General FLemine. Colonel Bowyer. 

Colonel Bowyer. In effect, no, sir. The amount of $26 million, 
however, was specifically appropriated in a supplemental estimate 
for this change to carry our field training expenses for the first 3 
months of the succeeding fiscal year. 

Mr. Taser. And that is an item you expect to use? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, to obligate this coming summer. 

Mr. Taper. This summer? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You have authority to do that? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Now, the $18 million savings has resulted largely 
because 40,000 or more troops—is it 40,000 or 90,000? 

Colonel Bowyer. It is over 100,000, sir. 

Mr. Taner. One-hundred-thousand-odd troops have gone into 
active service and have not been in their own quarters and using 
funds from this appropriation? 

Colonel Bowyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. That is about the picture, ts it not? 
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Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. So that you would have available, if you received the 
$203,000,000, approximately $247 ,853,000? 

Colonel Bowyer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You figure on having $29,640,000 available to carry 
into the fiscal year 1953 to take care of active-duty training of the 
troops in June, July, August, and September of 1952? 

Colonel Bowyer. Of the calendar year 1952; that is correct. 

Mr. Taser. The calendar year 1952? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is what this thing shows. 
Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN MANPOWER BY SOURCE 


Mr. Taser. Now, you are planning to have an ultimate strength 
of something like 320,000 at the end of the fiscal year 1952? 

Colonel Bowyer. Correct. 

Mr. Taper. June 30, 1952? 

Colonel Bowyer. Correct. 

Mr. Taser. And you will build up from a present strength of maybe 
230,000? 

Colonel Bowyer. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. That is a 90,000 increase? 

Colonel Bowyer. Correct. 

Mr. Taser. And this will come about as the result of what, of the 
return of the National Guard from active duty, or new enlistments? 

General FLemine. May I answer that for you, sir? The strength 
available on July 1,.1951, is approximately 235,611. That is the 
strength available on July 1, 1951, in 3,588 federally recognized units. 

Sources of new manpower: Returning guardsmen, 28,583. 

Number of returning guardsmen with State obligations to fulfill— 
I mean by that that they have not finished their enlistment, 15,000. 

Anticipated recruiting gain in new recruits for 3,588 federally 
recognized units now organized, 26,000. 

Anticipated recruiting gain in 325 new units to be organized in the 
fiscal year 1952, 10,000. 

Additional number required from pool of 150,000 returnees, 4,806. 

Total new strength to be gained during the fiscal year 1952, 84,389, 
which would give us our estimated strength on June 30, 1952, of 
320,000. 

Mr. Taser. Are you pretty sure that you can do that? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir, we are. We have never failed to meet 
a recruiting objective yet. 

We know, as reflected in recruiting of field surveys in the last few 
weeks that there has been a slump in recruiting, but we have never 
failed to go out and reach a recruiting objective at any time. 

The States do it with some help and guidance from the National 


Guard Bureau. They have their apportionments made to them, and 
they go and get the men. 


OVER-ALL OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Now, your over-all obligations for that period run 
what? 
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General FLeminc. Colonel Bowyer. 
Colonel Bowyer. As of April 30 we have obligations this fiscal 
year of $143,750,187. 
~ Mr. Taper. What were the April obligations? 
General Fieminec. Colonel Bowyer. 
Colonel Bowyer. During the month of April there was obligated 
$15,030,634. . 
RATE OF OBLIGATION 





: Mr. Taser. Would your obligations ordinarily run heavier in May 
- and June than they do in April? F 
Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir, I think that they would. 

Mr. Taser. Why? 

Colonel Bowyer. Some of these funds appropriated, of course, are 
allocated to other agencies, the technical services, for example. In 
the apportionment of funds which they have, experience has been that 
the obligations are initially quite slow and that they do rise to a 
peak in the final months of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have May figures? 

Colonel Bowyer. No, sir, they are not available vet. 
Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner. 
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MILITARY BACKGROUND OF GENERAL FLEMING 





y Mr. Scrivner. General, you stated that you are Acting Chief of 
- the National Guard Bureau, and also commanding officer of a National 
~ Guard in Louisiana and Arkansas? 

| General FLemine. Yes, sir. 

a Mr. Scrivner. So that the members of the committee may know, 
-_would you give us some of your further military background? 


General FLemina. Well, sir, I enlisted in the National Guard in 
the One Hundred Forty-first Field Artillery, known as the Washington 
Artillery, in New Orleans in 1916, and I served on the Mexican 
border as an enlisted man. 

I was commissioned and served in World War I as a captain of 
field artillery, in the same regiment, the Washington Artillery of 
New Orleans, La. 

After World War I, I helped to reorganize and commanded tbis same 
organization until 1928 when I became adjutant general of the State 
of Louisiana, and I served for 20 years as adjutant general of the 
State. 

I have also commanded a cavalry brigade. I served through both 
World Wars I and II, and at the present time I am Acting Chief of 
the National Guard Bureau, to which position I came from Chief of 
the Army Division, a position I assumed in October 1948. At the 
present time I am Acting Chief of the Bureau and commanding general 
of the thirty-ninth infantry division. 


OFFICER PERSONNEL IN BUREAU 








Mr. Scrivner. How many officers do you have in the Bureau here 
in Washington? 

General FLteminea. In the National Guard Bureau? 
Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 
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General Fieminc. Mr. Scrivner, that normally runs about sixty- 
some-odd officers. I will send out to the personnel officer and get it 
exactly as of now. 

(The following figures were later submitted:) 

One hundred and thirty-four officer spaces are allotted to the National Guard 
Bureau, of which 66 are for Air Force officers and 68 are for Army officers. Of 
the total 134 spaces, there are actually 98 officers assigned, 38 in the Air Force 
Division, National Guard Bureau, and 60 in the National Guard Bureau overhead 
and Army Division. Approximately 40 percent of these officers are Nationa! 


Guard men or are officers who have been National Guard men and are now mem- 
bers of the Regular services. 


PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL GUARD OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. How many of them are men with National Guard 
experience? 
General FLeminc. By a recent enactment of Congress we are per- 
mitted to have 40 percent of all of our officers to be under section 8} 
National Guard officers. We keep pretty close to that figure of 40 
percent of the officers on duty in the Bureau who are National Guard 
officers under the provisions of section 81, National Defense Act. 

In addition to that we occasionally have an officer, who has been a 
National Guard officer, come to us on extended active duty and we 
usually have some six or eight of those in addition to the 40 percent 
of the total number that are National Guard men. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would it not be feasible to have more than 
that? 

When I came into Congress I had put in just about half of my life 
in National Guard service, and I found that there were altogether too 
many persons in the Regular service who failed to give due credit to 
the National Guard, who had very little sympathy with it, and not 
too much understanding of the National Guard and its problems. | 
have always felt that there should be a higher percentage of National 
Guard men in the Bureau because it is entirely different. Except for 
the basic military training, which, in most outfits is identical with that 
given in the Regular service, it is entirely different from the Regular 
armed services. There is a different spirit that impels a man to 
undertake to give that service; it is a spirit that keeps him in it vear 
after vear. I would like to see more, if it is possible to get them in 
there, rather than just this 40 percent plus a few others. 

General FLteminec. Well, Mr. Scrivner, realizing your background 
in National Guard service, I can say to you that this new set-up that 
we have now, where 40 percent of them are National Guard men, has 
been a great help to us. We have only had that provided about a 
a vear and a half. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know it, and I know some of the reasons why it 
was passed. 

General FLeminc. I do want to say also that the finest example of 
cooperation between the services, particularly between the National 
Guard and the Regular Army has been exemplified over a number of 
years in our instructor force. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had pretty good aid in Congress in bringing 
about some of that cooperation too. 

General Fiemine. Yes, sir; that has been very fine to us, very 
‘useful to us. 
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ASSIGNMENT OF INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now that you have mentioned your instructors, 
what is the policy now as it relates to the Regular Army instructors 
being assigned to the National Guard units? Is there any particular 
standard set up? Is there any effort to get men possibly, who have 
had some National Guard experience so that they have, possibly, a 
better understanding of it? Do you try to get any particular type of 
officer who has the qualifications which are necessary to work with the 
people in the local communities and to understand their problems? 

General Femina. Yes, sir. We study that very carefully, and I 
do feel that the Department of the Army has assigned to us a very 
fine type of officer. They have been exceedingly good. 

Mr. Scrivner. But that has not always been true; has it? 

General FLemina. There have been days when I was younger when 
I did not think it was true, but we are certainly delighted with the 
type of personnel that we are having assigned to us now. 


COMPLAINTS ON ACTIVE-DUTY RECALL 


Mr. Scrivner. Well, I am glad to have that report. Although Mr. 
Sikes and I agree on the great majority of major problems, we are 
not in accord in our views on the National Guard in Federal service. 
Possibly I should not, but I feel impelled to take exception to one 
remark you made: that if these other units were called into service they 
would go gladly and with no complaint. Yes; they will go, as that is 
part of their job, but I cannot agree with you that they would without 
complaint and gladly. I say that advisedly, because, as you pointed 
out in your service, there are some men, who include Mexican-border 
service in the service they have rendered, who will go back into service 
again, which will make the fourth time their lives have been broken 
up and their homes have been broken up. 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a comparatively small number now, because 
most of the folks who went down to the Mexican border in 1916 are 
getting pretty well up in vears now. However, there are a number of 
men who did serve in World War | and who stayed on all through the 
years, and who went back again in World War II, and they are now 
for their third time, having their businesses, their professions, their 
homes broken up, and you cannot expect them to do that gladly or 
without some justifiable complaint. 

General FLeminea. Mr. Scrivner, I think | qualified that statement. 
I said “if the situation was urgent enough.”’ 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, you will find a still larger number of 
men in the National Guard who had their jobs, their businesses, their 
professions, their homes broken up by service in World War II. 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They did not anticipate that anything like this 
Korean war would take place. They probably figured that in 10 to 
15 years maybe there would be some call, but coming this soon after 
they had just once reestablished themselves again was unexpected. 
Many of them took GI training and had just completed their school- 
ing, Just started in on jobs, which they will be called upon to com- 
pletely give up. Many of them had started buying homes and had 
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just started families. 
undertaken gladly. 

I do not feel, as Mr. Sikes said, that maybe there should have been 
more National Guard units in the service. I feel we have more now 
probably than we should have. They should be called in grave 
emergency. They should not, in my opinion, be used for foreign 
occupation. That should be done be Regular components. The 
majority there now are volunteers. 

I say that for this reason: the National Guard furnishes partially 
trained men—and I say “partially” advisedly, because they are not 
fully trained men, but they are partially trained men—who can be 
called upon in a grave emergency. In a grave emergency they are 
called upon because they can be made more readily available than 
new, green troops—at least if they have had the training they should 
get and are getting—and they can be moved to a spot just that much 
more readily. But, once committed and in the service, that is no 
longer a part of that pool. So that the more of them who go in, the 
smaller that pool becomes; then, if a grave emergency does arise, you 
do not have any pool of trained men there, plus the fact that the very 
fundamental basis of the National Guard is primarily, as I have always 
understood it, for the defense of the interior. I mean primarily 
defense against the possibility of attack. 


Now, going again is not anything that can be 


INTERNAL-SECURITY 





FORCES 


They are also part of the internal-security force available to the 
States in time of internal State emergency. As a matter of fact, a 
great number of the members of the Kansas National Guard are now 
on duty in Kansas because of some terrific floods and some very 
violet storms that have taken place in the last few days. 

So that, once they are taken out on Federal duty, of course, then 
that source of protection is gone from the States, and they have 
either to do without or do as they did in World War II and establish 
State Guard units, a great many of which have included previous 
National Guard members. So that I do not get enthusiastic about 
calling them up until it is a very grave situation. It is entirely 
different from the Regular Army, because that is their job; that is 
their profession; that is why they are on duty 365 days out of the 
year—or at least it used to be 365 days out of the year. They are 
expected to go anywhere anytime. 


SUPPLY OF UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 


I would like to ask this particular question: We had at one time, 
not too far back, a pretty difficult problem arise as to the type of 
issue to the National Guard, particularly as it related to uniforms. 
What is the situation now? 

General FLemine. Our supply of uniforms over the last year and 
a half or 2 years has been adequate and of a fine type. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that that problem is gone? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir; it has been solved. 

Mr. Scrivner. What as to the type of equipment? 

General FLemina. Our equipment has been excellent—of the same 
type used by the Regular Army and sufficient to carry out all of our 
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training needs. I think this perhaps is the first time we have had 
that situation in a long time. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, there is another situation that has 
been improved? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, that is two good points that we can talk 
about. 
General FLEMING. Yes, sir. 





WEEK-END TRAINING SESSIONS 




































Mr. Scrivner. Then, there is another situation. I do not know 
whether you can do anything about it or not. It may require legis- 
lation, which might be within your province to suggest, possibly as 
-  anemergency measure. In many places there should be better train- 
ing, particularly over week ends, without increased pay allowance, 
' if it were possible to get solely an allowance for the rations of those 
troops. I am speaking particularly of some of your Infantry com- 
panies where they would gladly go to an extra drill and all that- and 
- go out to the rifle ranges over the week end, or they might leave 
- Saturday night and put in most of the day Sunday, of course, taking 
- (8 chaplain with them to take care of their spiritual activities, and 
; 








return late Sunday evening and get in a pretty full day’s work on 
the range, which would either speed up their time on the range when 
they get into camp or, in some cases, eliminate some men altogether. 
That would also be true with the Artillery units, which have to travel 
some distance to get in any firing at all. But they do not feel they 
are called upon to give both their time and provide for their own 


pi 


rations. 
Has your office given any thought to solving that one particular 
problem? 


‘ General FLemine. Yes; we have, Mr. Scrivner. And you put your 
' finger on a very touchy point with us for the last year and a half. 
We are having those week-end training periods, and we do not have the 
authority or the funds for rations to support those week-end training 
periods. Some of our States have furnished the money; some of the 
company funds and some individuals have furnished the money. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; in some communities the individuals have 
done it, and in other communities businessmen and members do it. 
But, as I look at it, that should not be necessary or required if Uncle 
Sam is going to ask for this service. And I think possibly in some 
cases it covers some of this week-end training program. 

General Fiemine. It would help us tremendously if funds were 
added to our budget to permit the purchase of rations on those week 
ends. 


ADDITIONAL COST OF RATIONS 






Mr. Scrivner. I do not know how far we would get in making a 
suggestion for funds over and above what has been approved by the 
budget, but I personally—and I suppose this comes as a shock to 
some Members of Congress that I suggest spending more money than 
the budget approved—I personally think it is a thing that should be 
done, and I would like for you to give an estimate of the additional 
amount necessary to make this program a more workable one and ‘ 
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one which is more just to the men participating in it. I suppose 
probably you might even have to have some language in the bill that 
would overcome some accounting objection. I do not know. 

General FLemina. I do not know how I can give you that, because 
it was originally in our budget not for three week-end drills but for 
six week-end drills, which we enjoyed last year, and it would cost us 
about $9,921,720 over this budget estimate. That is for three extra 
week ends and subsistence to get us back to the training level of 
last year. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have three week ends in here; have you not? 

General FLeminc. Yes; but we previously had six. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not care to go into the additional three, since 
you only provide for three now, but I would like to have a figure of 
= cost of the rations, because I think it is proper that it should be 
there. 


General FLemina. It would cost us $1,709,136 to provide rations 
for these three week ends. 


ATTAINMENT OF MANPOWER GOAL 


Mr. Scrivner. I fear you are a little optimistic on your goal of 
320,000 men. I say that judging from statements made to me by 
men I know and have known for years and statements made to me by 
men whom I never saw before, and in a great number of those cases, 
no longer being subject to selective service, because they served a 
sufficient length of time in World War II, there is not going to be a 
great number of reenlistments. 

General FLtemine. We are experiencing right at this time in all of 
the services some difficulty in recruiting. However, I firmly believe 
the National Guard will meet that year-end strength. We have had 
year-end strengths set several times that we felt were tremendously 
difficult, and we always came up with them. I believe we will this 
time. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may be in a little better position to say that 
than I, but I am just judging by the reaction, because so many of 
those men are just not going to face the breaking up of their homes 
for the third or fourth time. They just are not going to doit. They 
feel, if that is necessary, some younger man who has not served at 
all should carry the load for a while. 

General FLeminea. I think that is where we will get the most of 
them. 

Mr. Scrivner. From the younger men? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who will join the National Guard rather than go 
into selective service? 

General Fieminc. Yes, sir. I think UMT and selective service 
will assist us. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you do not have UMT. 


PUBLIC-INFORMATION 





PERSONNEL 


How many people do you have engaged on the public-information 
program? 
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Se 4 General Fremrnc. You mean on full-time duty in the Bureau, 
lat because a number of the States 
= Mr. Scrivner. I mean men we are paying for. ; 
ise General Fiemine. That excludes the States, because some of the 
for States have their own public-information officers that they pay for 
us 4 from their own funds. ; 
ra 4 Mr. Scrivner. That is none of our concern. 
of 4 Major Kanpet. We have about four officers and five clerks engaged 
in the public-information program. 
rt? 3 
:| PUBLIC-RELATIONS PERSONNEL 
ce 4 
of : Mr. Scrivner. How many do you have engaged in the maintenance 
be of suitable employer-employee relationships? 

Major Kanprex. The program which handles employer-employee 

ns relations is handled by the same staff. 

Mr. Serrvner. As a matter of fact, employer-employee relations 
as related to the National Guard have to be worked out at the local 
level, anyway, in 99 percent of the cases. 

General FLeminc. We can only give information and guidance; it 

of has to be worked out at the local level. 
by 7 Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the situations that have developed 
by 4 which makes National Guard service unattractive, because with the 
es, 3 many unfortunate statements that have been made as to the calling 
La into the active service of more National Guard units, employers 
pa : hesitate to take onto their payroll as a new employee a man who is a 
' member of a National Guard unit, because they do not know whether 
of they are going to have him for 1 month, 2 months, 5 months, or 2 
ve vears. That is even true in some of the war plants, because they 
acd have to take those new men in and train them into the job, and by 
sly ‘ the time they get them trained they are gone. That is presenting 
his ' a terrifically difficult problem to be solved. It can be limited some 
by fewer unfortunate statements about some National Guard units 
nat being called, because when you say “‘some,”’ that means, as far as the 
of publie is concerned, the one in their own local territory. 
nes General Ricks. We saw some of that over in Hawaii very recently. 
ey It started out and it looked like they were going to have about 75 
at percent in strength in field training, and the Governor and the adjutant 
general made a plea to the employers, and it jumped to 94 percent. 
of Mr. Scrivner. The most of them will do a swell job if they get the 
training, but I am thinking of the employers, who have a problem 
there, too. It costs money to train new men, and they just cannot 
afford to train new men and have them go into the service immediately. 
go Local cooperation is probably the best medium you have, and in many 
places the employers are doing a very good job. 
‘ice 
ADEQUACY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 

Now, all the way through, General, do you feel what you are getting 
in the way of assistance from the Federal Government—talking now 
about your military friends—in the way of clothing, equipment, 

ion supervision, and all is on the whole satisfactory? 
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General Fiemine. Yes, sir. Our relationship with the Regular 
Establishment is everything we could hope for. It has improved 
year by year. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not feel right now there is anything what- 
ever you wish to call upon Congress to do to aid you in the way of 
getting what you think is required, outside of your Tequest for funds? 

General Fieminc. That is right. I do feel that in this request for 
funds there are a few places—I have had exactly the same feeling you 
have about getting rations for week-end training, but we feel there 
are a few places where more funds would permit them to take advan- 
tage of the situation and more people would go to school and attend 
the week-end training if they had rations. And we do feel under 
this public formation fund you spoke of that $300,000 is a very 
small amount to assist the States. We do feel that figure should be 
increased to $600,000 as we originally had it in our budget. But we 
will do the best we can with $300,000 if that is it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, General. 
General FLtemine. Thank you, sir. 


COMPARISON OF FEDERAL- AND STATE-PROVIDED FACILITIES 


Mr. Rixey. General, what part of your expenses are contributed by 
the Federal Government and what part by the States? 

General FLtemine. Of course, I have no way of knowing what their 
part of the budget is. 

Mr. Rivey. Gould you tell us the items that are furnished by the 
Federal Government and those furnished by the States? 

General Ftemine. The Federal Government furnishes the pay, the 
equipment, the clothing, the matériel. The States up to now have 
furnished the armories and the overhead administration, including a 
full-time office force. I think at times we have had some figures. | 
know in my own State of Louisiana, considering it is not very large, 
the appropriation is normally around $1 million for a 2-year period. 
In some of the larger and more prosperous States it runs into the mil- 
lions. I do not know as we have or are able to obtain the exact figure 
as to how much the States do put up. Some of the communities put 
up money, some of the counties, and some of the cities. But, all in 
all, the States do put up quite a sizeable amount of money which goes 
into this program. 

Mr. Rixey. All of your maneuver expenses are paid by the Federal 
Government? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir; all of our field training and 48 armory 
drills plus the week-end drills are paid by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Ritey. The administrative expenses and such matters as taking 
care of the buildings are furnished bv the States? 
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CHANGE IN FINANCING OF ARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


General Fteminc. No. That is furnished by the Federal Govern- 
ment; that is in this program. Of course, if we build armories under 
this program, the States furnish the real estate and 25 percent of the 
cost of armories if they want State armories. Up to now, though, the 
States have built the armories. We have about $500 million worth 
of armories now, built entirely and exclusively by the States. 

Mr. Ritey. When did the program change so thet the Federal 
Government would make a 75-percent contribution to the construction 
program? 

General Fieminc. It has not changed yet. The Congress has 
authorized the building of armories on a cooperative basis, but so far 
it has not been implemented. 

Mr. Ritey. Would you venture a guess as to the proportion of 
expense contributed by the States? 

General FLeminc. That would be a very difficult figure, Mr. Riley. 
We could get that from the States. I think you will find perhaps, I 
would say, the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
Hawai, and Alaska would put up at least an average of $500,000 per 
year. I do not think there would be anything less than that, not 
counting the investments in real estate. I mean operating expenses 
only. I think you would find the States put up certainly not less than 
somewhere between $25 million and $50 million a year. That is a 
pretty safe guess, because I think in some States they put up half a 
million and some States put up $10 million or $15 million per vear. 

Mr. Ritey. You think $25 million to $50 million annually would 
cover the contributions of all of the States? 


General Fiemine. For overhead administration, perhaps; ves. 
That is a very rough guess. I would have to do some tall figuring, 
because many times they make expenditures that we never have any 
record of at all. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you. 


SUMMARY OF BupGetr Request 


Mr. Sikes. Now, General Fleming, let us take up the 100 series 
projects, the procurement projects, in which vou have only one item, 
project No. 130. In the fiscal year 1952 you ask for $50.7 million. 
I would like to ask you in discussing the appropriation request to tell 
us what is reflected in the request; give us some basis for the difference 
between that amount and the sum of $36,139,000 requested for 
fiscal 1951; and give us the obligation picture of the 1951 funds. 
Before you do that, we will insert in the record at this point the sum- 
mary tables in the justification pages 1780, 1781, 1782, 1783, and 
1784. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Summary of direct obligations by object 











Object class 









Estimate, 
| sane fiscal fiscal year 
| ¥ 1951 








Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 











Total number of civilian Federal positions. _.-................. 
Total number of civilian non-Federal positions 











Total number of permanent positions. -- - - 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all civilian Federal e mployees. eet ee eee 
Add average number of civilian non-Federal employees. 







services ae 
Personal services: 
Total civilian Federal personal services. - - 

Add total civilian non-Federal personal serv ices 






Total civilian personal services_..__.- 
Total military personal services __- 





Total all personal services___. 
weeeee- 1 2252..28 : 4 
i ransportation of things ee ee 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction. 








07 Other contractual services - 

08 Supplies and materials...............-------.2-.2---22208- 
09 Equivment-.-_-__-._-..-- 

12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims <i. 
15 Taxes and assessments._...............- 











} 
Average number of wheetantien es from 01 sata 


| 


| 


Total direct obligations. ............ 2... ccc ce sees 




















































2, 122 1, 691 709 § 
12, 888 12, 597 11, 050 4 
= ? ay 
15, 010 14, 288 11, 759 e 
364 | 326 184 : 
2,419 1, 605 672 ‘ 
12, 512 12,173 10, 718 4 
14, 931 | 13, 778 | 11, 34%) : 
=| a 
$7,299,027 | $6,262,425 | $2, 892, 735 
39, 755,800 | 39,082,331 | 38, 000, O00 
47,054,827 | 45,344,756 | 40, 802, 73% 4 
76,498,757 | 83,778,043 | 86, 819, 54 
— | n 
123, 553, 584 | 129,122,799 | 127, 622, 314 
4, 896, 099 4, 47( 0, 343 5, 153, 340 
6, 216, 022 | 5, 226, 305 6, 013, 713 
157, 916 218, 194 204, 809 $ 
246, 569 134, 463 172, 569 5 
175, 196 264, 040 238, 770) 
4,534,225 | 3, 932 236 5, 137, 868 
44,900,725 | 45, 266,407 | 65, 957, 12s 
11,172,078 | 16,857,775 7, 679, 90H) 
30, 000 | 24, 640 24. 641 
0 7, 440 | 8, 036 
Ett Gee edits 26 
195, 882, 414 205, 524,642 | 218, 213, 073 








Summary of direct obligations by projects 











Project > on ee | 

og Purpose of project 

100 Procurement and production._.__. : need 
130 





Procurement of supplies and equipment--- 






















541 Armory drill expenses 

551 Training aids 

591 Death gratuity pay 

700 Departmental overhead_-____._- 
711 Salaries, National Guard Bureau, Army 


Total direct obligations... .____- Sr 






300 Maintenance of structures and operation of 
NS 5s, Ci ciad csi it aedoudeds ‘J 

310 Operation, preparation, one netiee of Federal camp | 
site Ss 

315 Repairs and utilities, National Guard State facilities | 
and target ranges | 

316 Exnenses at Federal installations licensed to Army 
National Guard and leasing of National Guard | 
facilities , 

400 Operating indians maintenance et chatte els) 

411 Expenses of officers on policy and promotion boards 

412 Pay of civilian employees- -- ois FeCeRM eeaks 

421 Miscellaneous operating expe nses dices 

431 Transportation of property, including packing, 
crating, and incidental services : . P 

435 Fuels and lubricants. - : 

437 Rehabilitation of equipment prior to issue......-...- 

438 Maintenance and repair of equipment after issue 

442 Travel, temporary duty 

451 Recruiting and public information progr: um expenses 

500 Education and training a 

511 Field training expenses 

521 Army schools, including training with the Regular 
Army 

530 Instructional team expenses 





| 
Actual, Estimate, 
fiseal year fiscal year 
1950 | 1951 
aah 
$28, 062, 8 800 | $36, 139, 080 | 


28, 062, “800 | 36, 139, 080 | 





6, 618, 627 | 5, 287, 307 


| 





Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


$50, 700, O00 


50, 700, O00 


79 
400 


5, 662, 





2, 034, 423 1, 753, 496 


4, 104, 134 


480, 070 | 495, 680_ 


537, 729 | 


9, 122, 167 8, 912, 795 
2, 698, 477 | 3, 118, 352 
8, 336, 990 | 5, 000, 000 | 


5, 090, 761 7, 400, 000 


3, 038, 131 | 


| 58, 831, 786 


$7, 223,301 | 66, 404, 478 

10, 522 | 11, 000 | 
39,755,800 | 39, 082, 331 
985. 000 


} 
} 
| 


1, 371,035 | 1, 685, 000 | 
_ 300,000 | ___ 300, 000 
~ 93, 359,494 | 96,874. 777 
baad” 647,067 | 28, 502, “B50 | 
7, 040, 935 10, 223, 248 


72, 000 168, 900 

52, 702,422 | 53, 545, 644 
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General Fiemine. If I may, I will ask Colonel Horn io handle the 
details. 
PROCUREMENT OF SUPPLIES AND EQuipMENT 


Colonel Horn. The 1952 appropriation covers primarily ammuni- 
tion, which is $24 million, as the heaviest item; clothing and equip- 
ment, $21 million; and there are also equipment requirements of $4 
million. That adds up to a total figure of $50 million. 

Mr. Sikes. Why the difference over the 1951 figure? 


OST EIS 


yore ae 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT FINANCING 

Colonel Horn. The big difference is in clothing and equipment. 
In accordance with the Army program going into effect July 1, all of 
our clothing and equipment assets are being capitalized, and we are 
starting off with a zero stock balance and must then procure with 
these funds all of our clothing requirements for the year. 


sili eine! 


OBLIGATIONS 





Mr. Stxes. What is your fiscal 1951 picture? I would like to have 
the amount of money expended to date or as of some recent date, the 
amount of money expended for the month of April, and the antici- 
pated year end expenditures. 

Colonel Bowyer. The obligations under project 130 through Apvril 
were $12,136,508; for the month of April they were $2,856,648. 

Mr. Sixes. And what is the year-end picture? 

Colonel Bowyer. As mentioned previously, this is one of the 
projects in which the experience indicates the rate of obligation is 
slow initially and builds up and increases considerably toward the end 
of the year. This is money which goes to the technical services. 

Mr. Stxes. How much money do you think you will have left at 
the end of the year? 

Colonel Bowyer. We expect to obligate the full $36 million. 

Mr. Sixes. The entire amount? 
Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 


CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSONNEL 








Mr. Stxes. Give me the personnel picture, both civilian and mili- 
tary, in this project at the present time and at the end of the fiscal 
year 1952. 

Colonel Bowyer. Under this project we have no civilian spaces 
paid from this project and no military personnel chargeable to this. 
It is entirely for supplies, materials, and equipment. 

General Ftemina. May I add something to the statement Colonel 
Horn made? We did surrender a tremendous amount of equipment 
to the Army, because it was needed. The total amount represented 
by the replacement value is about $181 million. 







CALLING OF ADDITIONAL NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 







Mr. Manon. General, we have had a very busy day on the floor, 
and some of us have not been in the committee room throughout your 
testimony. I do not like to repeat, but I would like to take a moment 
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to ask vou if you have testified with respect to the calling of addi- 
tional National Guard divisions. I believe you have. 

General FLeminG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I have not heard the statement which you made to 
the committee. Generally speaking, what did you say? 

General FLemine. We stated that a number of our divisions had 
been called and that the strength of our divisional and non-divisional 
units in active service totals over 100,000 people. The question is as to 
when and whether others will be called. We have not discussed that, 
if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Manon. You have not? 

General FLemine. Not today. 

Mr. Manon. General Collins did make a statement—I believe 
made to this committee—that it might be that three additional 
National Guard divisions would be called during the fiscal year 1952. 
I believe he said perhaps the matter had been presented to the Joint 
Chiefs. 

General FLemina. I think General Collins has made the statement 
that perhaps two Infantry divisions might be called later this calendar 
year—perhaps this fall—and after that two armored divisions of the 
National Guard might be called. That is all the information we have 
on that. 

Mr. Manon. That, of course, is very speculative, in a sense, at this 
time. 
General FLEMING. Yes, sir. 














EFFECT ON BUDGET OF CALL TO FEDERAL 





DUTY 








Mr. Manon. Now it would seem more probable that perhaps one 
division might be called later in the year or perhaps next year, and 
the time is rapidly passing by. I share the views of others here that 
all possible notice should be given those men. My point in bringing 
up the question of calling additional divisions is this: What impact 
would the calling of three additional National Guard divisions have 
upon your budget, let us say, next March? 

Let us say next, using March 1 as the average date, that you call 
three additional National Guard divisions, what effect would that 
probably have on the budget which you are presenting to us today? 

General FLemrna. If any divisions are called up, of course, that 
will reduce our expenditures as nearly proportionately as possible. 
If they are called early in the year they would be reduced considerably, 
and if they are called late in the year they would not be reduced 
quite somuch. For instance, all of our division jobs and technical jobs 
go in with the outfit, and it reduces the amount required for their 
pay, and the field training pay, and we would then reduce our expendi- 
tures accordingly. 

Mr. Manon. This budget does not take into consideration the 
calling of any additional National Guard divisions? 

General FLemina. No, sir; we cannot figure on the calling of them 
or the returning of them. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

General FLemina. We have to take it as it is, and we do not know 


whether divisions might be returned or whether divisions might 
be called. 
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Mr. Manon. Yes. In other words, this budget is based upon the 
facts as they are known at this time? 
4 General FLemina. Yes, sir. We do know that some individuals 
will return. We did outline that in a statement I made here a while 
> ago, as to where we get our source of strength. 






















&: Mr. Manon. I realize that if three additional guard divisions 
4 should be called they would not all be called identically at the same 
» time. 

: General FLeminc. We have had that happen at one time. 

a Mr. Manon. Yes; under circumstances which we hope will not b 
| repeated, but, of course, they may be repeated. 

% General FLemina. Yes, sir. 
Bin 

Pe SAVINGS IF THREE DIVISIONS ARE CALLED INTO FEDERAL SERVICE 
| = Mr. Manon. But if, say, on the 1st of March three National Guard 
_ divisions should be called, approximately how much saving would 


probably accrue in your request? You can place that figure in the 
- record. I realize there are many things that would have to do with it. 
4 General FLemine. In other words, if they were inducted on March 
1, what would we think would be the approximate savings the rest of 
the year if three divisions went out? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

General FLemina. We can get that for you. We will do that, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

If three divisions are called into Federal service as of March 1, 1952, assuming 


they are infantry divisions, each comprised of approximately 110 units and 10,000 
officers and men, the following savings will accrue: 


Par on oe 
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Project | Purpose | Amount 
310 | Federal camp sites.............-.....---.---- FRA Ca PDS yee ae eee Take $86, 000 
315 | State eit dinate tkctavenpe adden sencan e+e akaeetahbeaet Gules tdiengbsbba ie 50, 000 
412 SE REE LEE RES SRE hE to ge el RS a 662, 000 
435 | Fuels and lubricants.....................--..- Leak onnbchea dpe eonel } 348, 000 
Nm wratmines ub oeniniamunma sina Dae mee Guess ccd pide edi tec ere eran oe | 2,870,000 
es ss pw ic nbsineniableracedmedncemenbin bee e Ma sednctibat ck Deicalaveatchs wi chelate 1, 664, 000 


.| Miscellaneous 


Estimated total savings 

























NATIONAL GUARD IN KOREAN WAR 

Mr. Manon. The National Guard, of course, is always close to the 
people, and close to the Congress and the members of this Com- 
mittee have always been most interested for many reasons in the 
National Guard. Of course, men join the National Guard to render 
service to their country. Have you found since the beginning of 
Korea that the National Guard has paid off again in a big way and 
in the interest of national defense? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir, we feel that it has tremendously. A 
number of our units are fighting in Korea. ‘Two of our divisions are 
in Japan on occupational defense duty. We feel that the National 
Guard has strengthened the defense of our country and | think it has 
given a feeling of satisfaction to our citizens who feel that there is a 
considerable force immediately available, some of which have already 
been ordered into Federal service. 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, it is definitely comrorting now to us. 
as we face uncertain war conditions, for us to know that there is this 
reservoir of fighting strength available? 

General FLeminG. Yes, sir, and I feel that very strongly, and others 
feel that way also. 





















PREPARATION OF 





1952 BUDGET 








Mr. Manon. Do you feel that this budget has been prepared wit} 
care and consciousness and that we must be as economical as we 
reasonably can be in the utilization of manpower and money? 

Genera! Femina. Yes, sir; I do. 1 do not think that I have ever 
seen the Department of the Army give as much attention to budgetar) 
matters as they have this time. We have had numerous hearings 
Some of them ended as late as 1 o’clock in the morning. I honest\\ 
believe that the Department of the Army has given more attention 
and more care to the preparation of the budget this coming year of 
any that I have ever known of. 

Mr. Manon. I believe you have testified in explaining your 
organization that you are reasonably well satisfied with the funds 
requested? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And it is also true that you could use additional 
funds in other places. 

General FLemina. Yes. There are a few places where we are 
lowering our training level this year. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; you have testified to that. I do not believe | 
have any questions on project 130. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can we go off the record a minute? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Ritey. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Serivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. No; thank you. 





































































































STATUS OF SECONDARY 





EQUIPMENT 








Mr. Sixes. I have an additional question or two that has come to 
my mind. What is the status of equipment under project 130 with 
respect to the secondary items? 

General FLeminc. Colonel Horn, can you answer that question? 

Colonel Horn. A budget figure of $4,000,000 was allotted by the 
various agencies for the determination of these items. That figure, 
based on our total requirements is a very small percentage, but it 
does give us a fairly reasonable start on that type of item. 

Mr. Sixes. How far will the $4,441,000 take you toward a satis- 
factory equipment level? 

Colonel Horn. This particular procurement, taken in conjunction 
with the contemplated Army issue of major items keeps us abreast 
of our requirements this year. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me put it this way: How much additional funds 
would be required to reach what would be called a satisfactory level’ 
Do you have a figure on that? 

Colonel Horn. I do not think I have a figure on that, sir. 
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Mr. Stxes. Do you feel that $4,441,000 is all you need to reach a 
satisfactory level? 

Colonel Horn. In some particular respects it is suflicient on cer- 
tain types of equipment. That is a figure which I cannot state at 
present. 

General Fiteminc. Mr. Sixes. I might say that under the 
conditions today with the demand for equipment, as long as we can 
keep in our hands the equipment necessary to carry out our training 
needs, both armory and field training, we feel satisfied. It is not 
ideal. We should have more equipment, but we realize the situation 
at the moment and the necessity of furnishing an expanding active 
Army, and that we should be reasonably satisfied with the equipment 
necessary to carry out our training requirements which we are able 
to keep 
CAPITALIZATION OF ASSETS 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I find that 1 do have a question on 
the 100 series. There have been two statements made, first, that 
during this emergency the National Guard has turned back to the 
Army somewhere in the neighborhood of one hundred and twenty- 
some-odd million dollars worth of clothing and equipment which was 
procured out of funds appropriated to the National Guard. Then 
there was another statement made that beginning with this year there 
is to be a program of capitalization of these guard assets. I would 
like to have a little fuller statement on that so that I can understand 
what has happened and what, perhaps, will happen under this program. 

Colonel Horn. The $180,000,000 which has been withdrawn, Mr. 
Scrivner, is not entirely equipment which has been purchased with 
National Guard funds. <A considerable amount of this equipment 
was made available to us as free issue. The major part of that was 
free issue. I do not have before me the relative breakdown between 
free issue and that for which we paid. On the capitalization of the 
appraised value of the clothing and equipment for the individual 
soldier we had a considerable stock of items in the depot which has 
been taken back into the capitalization fund, and our merchandise 
holdings have thus been reduced to zero, but we must have money in 
here to back up our reorganization that is coming up in this fiscal 
year for the anticipated growth of the guard, and that is a cost which 
we have not had before this year. 


CLOTHING 


Mr. Scrivner. You have the clothing? 

Colonel Horn. We had in our depot plenty of clothing to supply us 
for the next year, but that has all been taken away now and has gone 
into this capitalization procedure. 

Mr. Scrivner. You better put a little more comprehensive expla- 
nation in than that because I cannot follow it. 


ITEMS IN CAPITALIZATION FINANCING 


As I understand it a lot of this stuff is free issue, and some of it is 
stuff bought with money appropriated to the National Guard. If 


that is true there ought to be some credit coming to the National 
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Guard from Regular Army funds. If the National Guard pays for it 
and it is turned over to them they ought to recompense the National! 
Guard for it just the same as if they went out and procured it from any 
manufacturer because it makes the National Guard picture, as far as 
cost is concerned, a lopsided picture. | 

(The requested information is as follows:) 


The Army Quartermaster Corps will initiate, as of July 1, 1951, the “capitaliza- 
tion of equipment” program. This program will encompass the following types of 
equipment and supplies: i 

(a) Items of clothing and individual equipment 

(b) Flags 

(c) Tentage 

(d) Band instruments 

(e) Chaplain items other than ecclesiastica] supplies 
(f) Parachutes 

In the implementation of this program, the initia] action with regard to the Army 
National Guard will be to reduce National Guard holdings in the current National! 
Guard account with the Quartermaster General and to simultaneously transfer 
such holdings to “code 16,” which will then be utilized in effecting future issues 
to the Army National Guard. Similar action is to take place with respect to the 
ORC, ROTC, and the active Army accounts. 

On and after July 1, 1951, each issue of any of the above-mentioned items by a 
Quartermaster depot to the Army National Guard will be accomplished by a 
simultaneous debit to the Army National Guard credit which will be established 
with the Quartermaster General in accordance with the fiscal year 1952 National 
Guard appropriation (project 130). 

Accordingly, every issue of such equipment and supplies will be on a reim- 
bursable basis and must be supported with fiscal year 1952 funds. 


General FLtemrine. Mr. Scrivner, this equipment is Quartermaster 


equipment, Ordnance, Chemical, Signal Corps and Aviation equip- 
ment, and I would like to add just one other thought, that a good deal 


of this equipment was surplus stocks which, if it had not gone into 
the hands of the National Guard and been rehabilitated and cared 
for, probably would not be available to the Army at this time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. 

Now, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE OF STRUCTURES AND OPERATION OF UTILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Now, let us take up the 300 series of projects, mainte- 
nance of structures and operation of utilities for which in toto you 
are asking $5,662,753 for the fiscal year 1952. General Fleming, | 
would like for you to present your witness to handle all of the 300 
series projects and explain the requirements in each case in a brief 
way. Explain also the difference between the requirements for this 
fiscal year and the last fiscal year, and give the obligation picture in 
the fiscal year 1951. 

General FLtemina. I will ask Colonel Shearer to handle that. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECTS 
Colonel SHearer. This is divided into projects 310, 315, and 316. 
FEDERAL CAMP SITES 


Project 310 covers the operating of field training camp sites on 
federally owned and operated installations. It has heretofore covered 
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the opening and operating and closing of those sites. This places 
them in condition to be used, the cost of operation, and the return 
to stand-by condition. 

In the present budget the figure has been considerably reduced 
on the basis that Federal installations will be in operable condition, 
and that aside from some minor opening and closing costs the operating 
cost will be all that is necessary, so that project 310 is based on average 
cost of $4.55 per individual attending field training at the field training 
sites. 

STATE-OWNED FACILITIES 


Project 315 covers the repairs and utilities cost at State-owned 
installations, and the opening and closing and operating of State- 
owned camp sites. That one is based on an estimated cost of $9 
per individual attending field training camps at the State-owned 
camp sites, and a contribution by the Federal Government of 15 
cents per square foot of space used for storage and maintenance and 
U.S. P. and D. O. activities by the various States to assist in the cost 
of operating those sites. The actual cost runs about an average of 
20 cents per square foot. The States under service contract claim 
reimbursement for 75 percent of that cost. 


EXPENSES AT LICENSED AND LEASED FACILITIES 


Project 316 covers funds again allocated to the Army to cover 
similar costs where activities of the States are going on at Army 
installations throughout the year. That is where the space is turned 
over to the States and the USP and DO maintains shops or some 
such thing, and the Army post itself handles the expenses. The 
money is allocated, and the Army is reimbursed for the National 
Guard share of that operation. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Colonel Shearer. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Are you going to give us the obligation picture? 

General Fiteminea. I[ think Colonel Bowyer will handle that. 

Mr. S1xes. Colonel Bowyer, will you give us the obligation picture 
on each of the 300 series of projects? 

Colonel Bowyer. With respect to project 310 the obligations 
cumulative as of April 30 are $937,929, and for the month of April, 
$79,587. 

Mr. Sixes. And the year-end picture? 

Colonel Bowyer. That will all be obligated. 

With respect to project 315, obligations cumulative as of April 30 
are $2,005,064. For the month of April, $338,414. That, we expect 
to be obligated too. 

Project 316, obligations cumulative as of April 30, $330,643. For 
the month of April, $48,823. It is expected that will be obligated 
as well. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. I have no questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Srxgs. Mr. Scrivner? 
Mr. Scrivner. No; I have no questions. 


OpERATING, INCLUDING MAINTENANCE OF CHATTELS 


Mr. Srkes. Very well, General Fleming, let us consider the 400 
series, ‘‘Operating expenses,” for which you are asking for $58,831,786. 
I would like for you to follow the same procedure in handling each 
of the projects in the 400 series that you followed heretofore. Who 
will be your witness on the 400 series, General? 

General Femina. Colonel Bowyer. 

Mr. Sixes. All right, Colonel Bowyer. Please proceed. 


POLICY AND PROMOTION BOARDS 


Colonel Bowyer. Project 411 covers policy and promotion boards. 
It provides for five officers on the General Staff Committee on National 
Guard Policy who come in and occasionally meet, and there is another 
item for the pay and allowances of members appearing before promo- 
tion boards. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the obligation picture on 411, Colonel? 
Colonel Bowyer. 411, ““Accumulative,”’ $6,556. For the month of 
April, $314. Funds will approximately all be obligated in that project. 


PAY OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Sikes. Who is going to handle project 412? 

General FLeminc. Major Finley. 

Mr. Sixes. Is he available? 

General FLeminG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Major Finley, will you step up and explain project 412, 
telling us why this money is required, what is the purpose of the 
project, and give us the obligation picture for the fiscal year 1951 funds? 

Major Finuey. Project 412 covers the pay of civilian employees 
that are hired by the adjutants general throughout the several States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia, the personnel required 
for the accounting of funds and property, and administration of the 
funds of the United States property and disbursing officers, and 
mechanics for pool maintenance of equipment, and caretakers, 
administrative assistants and range keepers. 


OBLIGATIONS 


The obligation for the fiscal year 1950 is a total of $39,755,800. The 
estimated obligation for the fiscal year 1951 is $39,082,331. 

Mr. Stxes. What was the April obligation picture? 

Colonel Bowyer. $3,124,479. 


STATE CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Sixes. What effect has the activation of National Guard units 
on the State civilian employee program in the National Guard? 
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Major Finuey. We have lost quite a number of positions, approxi- 
mately 1,063 positions, by the activation of units in Federal service. 
Of course, we have gained also approximately around 200 positions by 
units being organized, new units actually, since those units were taken 
in. 

Mr. Stxes. Do the States have any difficulty in obtaining personnel 
to fill positions in the State civilian employee program? 

Major Finuey. There is a little difficulty at the present time, due 
to the lack of officers in the State maintenance shops within areas 
where we have defense industries going on, which can pay a little 
higher salary than we can authorize for our people. 

Mr. Sr«zs. If the State civilian employee program for the fiscal year 
1952 is authorized, as presented in this budget estimate, will it be 
possible for National Guard unit activities to be conducted to meet 
all of the requirements of administration, maintenance, and operation? 

Major Fintey. The budget figure, as presented here, will cover 
administration and the accounting employees, and the maintenance, 
that is, accounting for property in the offices of United States Property 
and disbursing officers and shop maintenance, but it lacks funds to 
cover the unit-level administrative assistants or the unit-level care- 
takers. 

General FLeminGc. That would be 782 positions. 

Major Finuey. Yes, sir, at unit level, and then there are 160 above 
unit level, which are your battalion and regimental administration 
assistants. 

General FLeminc. We are short of money, about $2,900,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Srxes. Are you ready to go to project 421? 

General FLeminG. Yes, sir. 1 will ask Colonel Horn to cover that. 

Colonel Horn. Project 421 covers miscellaneous expenses not cov- 
ered in other budget projects. 

It includes communication expenses. It includes postage and the 
rental of accounting equipment, printing, repairing of articles of 
clothing, and office stationery and supplies for the United States prop- 
erty and disbursing officers. That is broken down into various 
components as shown in our budget. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sikes. What is the obligation picture for the fiscal year 1951? 

Colonel Bowyer. There was obligated as of April 30, $486,871. 

Mr. Sixes. For the month of April? 

Colonel Bowyer. For the month of April, $132,348. 

Mr. Stxes. And the year end? 

Colonel Bowyer. It is expected that all of the money will be 
obligated. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PROPERTY, INCLUDING PACKING, CRATING, AND 
INCIDENTAL SERVICES 


Mr. Sixes. All right, project 431. 
General FLemina. I will ask Colonel Horn to handle that. 
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Colonel Horn. Project 431 covers transportation expenses for the 
shipment of equipment and supplies from the Army depots to the 
States, and for the shipment of supplies from the State depots to 
various units within the State. It prevides for the Army shipments 
that are made from depots to States and personel services, and cost 
for shipments within the States. It also includes packing and crating 
supplies, as well as the cost of commercial transportation. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the fiscal picture for 1951? 
Colonel Bowyer. There was obligated as of April 30, $4,105,196. 
For the month of April, $333,384. It is expected to obligate all of it. 


Mr. Srxexs. It is expected to obligate all of the money during the 
fiscal year 1951? 


Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 


FUELS AND LUBRICANTS 


Mr. Srxes. Is Colonel Horn also going to handle project 435? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Horn. Project 435 covers gasoline, lubricants, and POL 
products. It is broken down conveniently into administrative re- 
quirements, field training requirements, and armory requirements. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the obligation picture? 

General FLtemina. Colonel Bowyer. 

Colonel Bowyer. Project 435, cumulative to April 30, $1,740,640. 
For the month of April, $136,916. It is expected that the entire 
amount will be obligated. 


REHABILITATION OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. I see you have no request for funds for project 437. 
Why is that? 

Colonel Horn. Under project 437 we have hitherto utilized un- 
serviceable Army equipment which they have repaired for us with 
our funds. All of the Army equipment is currently undergoing a re- 
pair program with the Department of the Army funds, and none is 
available to us. That is also coupled with the fact that their shop 
capacity is also being utilized on the Army program. 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR OF EQUIPMENT AFTER ISSUE 


Mr. Sixes. Are you going to handle project 438? 

Colonel Horn. Yes, sir. Project 438 covers miscellaneous supplics 
which are used in the maintenance and operation of equipment after 
issue to the Guard. That includes, generally, expendable spare parts 
and other supplies which are consumed in operation. 

Part of this project covers the repair of equipment which must be 
returned to Army shops because of the major nature of the overhaul. 
Therefore, we have a small amount of money in here under 01, personal 
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services, which is required when the Department of the Army shops 
do this major overhaul of this equipment. 

Mr. Srxes. Does the fact that you are asking for less money in 
1952 than in 1951 represent a lower level of maintenance, or does it 
indicate that you are getting better equipment which requires less 
repairs? 

‘Colonel Horn. It is based on the equipment we have and the same 
cost estimate we have had heretofore, and our equipment has dropped 
down considerably in amount because of the induction. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. What is the obligation picture? 
Colonel Bowyer. Accumulative obligations on April 30 were 


$5,756,153, and for the month of April, $290,621. It is expected that 
the full amount will be obligated. 


TRAVEL, TEMPORARY DUTY 


Mr. Sixes. Project 442, travel, temporary duty. 

General FLemina. Colonel Bowyer. 

Colonel Bowyer. This project provides for temporary-duty travel 
of Regular Army personnel and of National Guard military and 
civilian personnel, essential for the proper supervision of all aspects 
of the Army National Guard program, the visits of accounting and 
maintenance and administrative personnel will be made to 3,800 fed- 
erally recognized units. There is a decrease for this project with 
respect to the fiscal year 1951 due to a lesser number of units to be 
visited, 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. What is the obligation picture? 

Colonel Bowyer. Obligated as of April 30, $1,119,024. For the 
month of April, $134,016, and it is expected that we will obligate the 
entire amount. 


RECRUITING AND PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAM EXPENSES 


Mr. Sixes. Project 451, recruiting and public information program 
expenses. 

General Fiemine. Major Kandel. 

Major Kanpeu. An arbitrary ceiling of $300,000 has been set for 
three consecutive years. Requirements, however, have changed. 


INADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


In the fiscal year 1951, funds were required only to maintain 
existing strength. In fiscal year 1952, funds are required not only to 
overcome normal attrition and to maintain current strength, but also 
to increase the strength of the Guard up to 320,000 men. 

We found funds for the fiscal year 1951 were inadequate. We could 
not provide paid recruiting assistance during the last 4 months of the 
fiseal year. Although costs of providing recruiting assistance have 
increased even in the past year, the cost to recruit a guardsman, who 
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may later enter the Regular Army is sull about half the cost of 
recruiting for the Regular service. 


EMPLOYER EDUCATION PROGRAM 


It is also imperative, more than ever at this time, that we wage a 
very strong campaign against discriminatory practices of employers 
toward their employee guardsmen. 

It is necessary that a campaign be waged successfully to educate 
employers to give employees leave, and we feel that the sum of 
$600,000, which was asked for in our original request, is the minimum 
necessary to properly conduct our program. 


INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Srtxes. What are some of the procedures that are used in the 
public information program as an aid to recruiting and in the establish- 
ment of a more desirable employer-employee relationship? 

Major Kanpe.. As an aid to recruiting we have a radio show called 
the Mindy Carson-Bill Stern show, a 15-minute show, which is carried 
by 1,750 radio stations throughout the United States. This show, 
incidentally, has a relatively high Hooper rating in comparison with 
other service shows. I might say the cost is about one-tenth of that 
of the other service shows. We leave space at the beginning and end 
of this transcribed program for the local units to plug their own areas, 
and give their own name and address where they can be reached. 

We publish a monthly news letter which goes out to every public 
information officer in the National Guard telling him of the recruiting 
techniques which are found best and explaining the campaigns which 
have been waged successfully by units throughout the country which 
we feel would be of help to them. 

In addition to that, we sent out last year approximately 4,000 
letters to large business and industrial concerns of the United States 
asking for their cooperation in getting recruits. They sent back 
2,000 letters saying they would cooperate with us. We then wrote 
to the other 2,000 and ended up with 3,500 of the biggest companies 
in the United States cooperating. They put the National Guard 
message in their house organs and put it in handbills when they sent 
out their bills. We provide them with color posters for store windows, 
provide them with car-card posters, provide the mats for them, and 
make it as easy as possible for them to carry the National Guard 
message. 

Mr. Srxes. Major Kandel, I congratulate you on your presentation. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Now tell me why you anticipate a different condition in 1952 which 
would justify the additional money you state you need. 

Major Kanpe.. We have figured out to the best of our ability that 
we can recruit for approximately $4 a man. In this coming fiscal 
year it looks like we will have to recruit approximately 150,000 men 
to make up for the attrition and to reach the goal of 320,000. At 
$4 a man, that will come to approximately $600,000. 

I would like also to point out something else. This money we use 
also serves to prime the pump by which we can get free advertising. 
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We have at this time two radio shows which would cost us about 
$7,000 a week; we pay nothing for them. But spending money on 
our other radio show has helped us when we go to the radio industry 
and say ‘We are in a spot, we have no money, and we need your 
assistance,’ and they are more apt to help us. 


RECRUITMENT BY PERSONAL CONTACT 


Mr. Scrivner. Did you ever personally put in any time recruiting 
members for the National Guard? 

Major Kanpet. No, sir. The duty of the National Guard Bureau 
is not personally to go out and recruit; it is to assist the States in 
recruiting. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not think you had, because anybody who has 
knows that one of the best sources of getting recruits for the National 
Guard units is personal contact by the members of the guard units 
and the officers of the organization. 

Major Kanvet. That’ is correct. But in selling a product, no 
matter what the product is, if you get public acceptance of that 
product, the selling is easier. You can have the best salesman in the 
world going out to sell soap to the retailer, but unless the public as 
a whole realizes there is such a soap in existence, he finds the job 
almost impossible. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. But that very unit you are talking about is 
the best advertising build-up you have in the whole community. 

Major Kanpev. You are quite right. And they are more than 
happy to receive this help from us. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will gamble you cannot point out to me as many 
as 100 individuals who have joined the National Guard because they 
beard a Mindy Carson show. 

Major Kanpev. | certainly cannot prove it to you, but I can prove 
to you that during the year when we had the greatest public expendi- 
ture of funds for the public information program we had more recruits 
than we ever had before. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have heard that story before. That is exactly 
the same story the Army recruiting service gave us. And I discount 
it tremendously, because I put in too many days and nights in the 
program myself. When it all boils down, 95 percent of your recruits 
in the National Guard come in because the kid down the street was 
sold on his unit and he in turn sold it to his neighbor. And that is the 
only way in the world you are going to do it. There is not any easy 
road; there is not any easy way. You can put on television and 
everything else, but when it all boils down and you get the boy down 
to the armory and he puts his name on the enlistment paper, it is 
because somebody has taken the time to talk to him and to sell him 
on that unit and take him down to the armory and get him signed up. 

Major Kanprex. You are exactly right. We take the time to tell 
the men the best method to use is the “buddy” system, as we call it, 
where you go down and sign him up. 

Mr. Scrivner. Jf the organization commander is worth his salt, 
he has heard every story there is, he has heard every reason why they 
do not want to join; he has. probably been a recruit in that outfit 
himself, and he knows why he went in. And if his noncoms are 
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equally worth their salt, they know how to sell the individual. And 
they do not do it because of any radio program or anything else. 

Major Kanpeu. Mr. Scrivner, with all due deference to your vast 
knowledge of recruiting, which I know is based upon long experience, 
I would like to tell you that most officers in the National Guard, both 
repre general and divisions commanders, have spoken with our 
office and told us the type of aid they want, and they have expressed 
complete satisfaction with the type of aid we are giving them. [ 
feel they would feel extremely let down if we did not give them this 
assistance. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe so. But it has been a long time since the 
adjutants general and commanders of divisions have gone out to 
bring in new recruits to the company, and in the long expanse of 
time, if they think back in their memories, they will find out that 
what I said is pretty nearly 100 percent true—that it is their indi- 
vidual contact. 

General FLeminc. I certainly can attest to. the correctness of what 
you are saying, because I have done a lot of recruiting in my day, 
just as you have done. But I do feel we had—as it started out, it 
was something new, and I was a little skeptical at first about it—— 

Mr. Scrivner. | still am. 

General FLtemina. But I think the type of information they have— 
recruiting guides and, besides recruiting, the question of letting 
people know what we have, our employer-employee relationship, and 
many things—helps. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will go along with you on the employer-employee 
relationship, but that again comes down to the local level. You 
have seen that; I bave seen it. If you once get a man in, the best 
time to get a new recruit is from a new recruit. 

General FLemine. That is rigbt. 

Mr. Scrivner. But if his first 2, 3, or 4 weeks of drill are sour, 
you have lost the best potential recruiting agent you have. 

General FLemine. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one reason why during the past years [| 
have insisted, to the limit of my ability, that the National Guard 
should be furnished with proper equipment and, above all, proper 
uniforms, because if you bring a man in and put a sloppy uniform on 
him, he is gun-shy and you are not going to sell him anything. 

General FLemina. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But if you get him in there and put him in a good, 
crisp uniform and he stands up before a mirror and says “Boy, that 
is the stuff,’’ he will go down the street and sell it to the youngster 
next door. It is just that simple and just that difficult. 

General FLemina. That is just the way the corporal recruited me. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mine was not quite that way but almost. But I 
am cool about a lot of this stuff that is supposed to do such a good 
job of recruiting, when I know it is the personal contacts. 

General FLemina. This is only an aid to that. That is all it is. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Mr. Srxes. General Fleming, I want you to present each of the 
witnesses for the 500 series on education and training so that we may 
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have the picture of what is included in your 1952 program. In ad- 
dition to that, I want a complete statement of the obligation picture, 
based on the same lines we have had heretofore. 

(Epiror’s notgE.—The obligation table referred to appears on 
», 974.) 
Mr. Srxes. Now give me a brief statement on each of these proj- 
ects in the 500 series. 


FIELD TRAINING EXPENSES 


General FLemine. On project 511, I will ask Colonel Quackenbush 
to present that. ety 

Colonel QuackenBusH. The first project in the 500 series is project 
511. This project provides for the annual 15-day field-training period 
during which the National Guard units and divisions are afforded an 
opportunity to conduct individual and unit tactical training of 
immeasurable value. 


ARMY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Srxes. Take up project 521, “Army schools,’’ including training 
with Regular Army. 

General Ftemine. Project 521 will be taken up by Colonel Rouse. 

Colonel Rouse. The $7 million shown under project 521 for fiscal 
year 1952 provides for Army-National Guard school training, author- 
ized under the provisions of sections 97 and 99 of the National Defense 
Act. It permits attendance of 3,775 officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted men at Army service schools. 

It allows for limited participation of Army and overseas area 
schools, for the conduct of the 2-day State National Guard unit 
schools, and participation in home study Army extension courses. 


REDUCTION IN BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Srxes. I note a considerable reduction from fiscal 1951. Is 
that brought about by savings in operation or brought about by a 
reduction in personnel attending the training courses? 

Colonel Rousr. Brought about by a reduction in funds, sir. 

Mr. Srxgs. I recognize it is brought about by a reduction in funds, 
but what made it possible to reduce the funds? Is there less training, 
or are there savings in the program? 

Colonel Rousr. Well, there is less training—fewer people being put 
in schools. 

Mr. Srxes. What effect is that going to have on the National 
Guard program, General Fleming? 

General FLemine. It is going to cramp our style a good deal, 
Congressman Sikes. We will not be able to send a number of people 
to school who would go, and we will be under—— 

Mr. Sixes. Do you mean, would go or should go? 

Genera] FLeminc. Would and should go; yes, su. They have to go 
voluntarily, and J find there are a good many technical things that 
you need to go to the service school for, and under this budget we will 
be forced to drop our training level below the training level of last year 
80 far as the schools are concerned. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL TEAM EXPENSES 


Mr. Sixes. Now take up project 530, “Instructional team expenses,” 

Colonel QuAcKENBUsSH. Project 530 provides for the expenses of the 
Regular Army instructional teams with the specialist training feature 
in air transport, armored training, engineer training, artillery, and food 
service technique training. The additional support of our training 
this year will feature air-support demonstrations. 


ARMORY DRILL EXPENSES 


Mr. Sixes. What about project 541, “Armory drill expenses’’? 

Colonel QuackEeNBUSH. Project 541 provides for the pay, including 
longevity but no allowances, for 48 armory drills and three 2-day 
week ends of outdoor training. The armory drill attendance had 
climbed steadily from 72 percent attendance in fiscal year 1948 to 
over 80 percent in fiscal year 1951 for enlisted men and, with respect to 
officers, from 86 percent in fiscal year 1948 to 92 percent in fiscal year 
1951. 


TRAINING OF MESS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. I note that previously this afternoon there has been 
mention made of training and practical experience in the preparation 
of food by mess personnel as one of the purposes of week-end training. 
Apparently there is no provision in this budget for subsistence at 
week-end training. How do you expect to accomplish the training of 
mess personne!? 

Colonel QuackreNBuUsSH. The only training which mess personne! 
receive in the actual preparation of food takes place during the 15-day 
training period annually. During the year they receive training in the 
operation of messes but not the actual preparation of food. The 
monetary support which they would have to receive in order actually 
to prepare food would have to be forthcoming from their own or 
State funds. 

Mr. Sixes. How much of this type of training have they had in 
prior years? 

Colonel QuackeNBusa. In prior years, the National Guard Bureau 
was able by savings to supply the States with a nominal amount o! 
rations for this outdoor training. 

Mr. Sixes. And that has been eliminated this year? 

Colonel QuackENBUsH. That has, sir. 


ADDITIONAL COST FOR RESTORING MESS TRAINING 


Mr. Stxes. If you are to conduct this training on the same basis as 
in prior years, What would it cost? 

General FLeminc. You mean for 12 week ends or the 6 that are 11 
the budget? 

Mr. Stxes. The six in the budget. 

General Fiemina. $1,709,136. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it sufficiently important to the program that it should 
be included? 

General Ftemina. I feel very strongly that it is, because a number 
of the States have notified me recently that they do not feel like they 
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can raise the funds. Many of them have asked the individual men to 
supply their own rations, and I feel it is a serious defect in the budget. 

Mr. Stxes. What you are now going to do is to send these men to 
summer camp messes without actual practical training in the prepara- 
tion of food for messes before they get to camp; is that it? 

General FLemine. We are doing that. 

Mr. Sixes. It is hard enough for these men to prepare a satis- 
factory mess for the encampment if they have training ahead of time. 


WEEK-END RATIONS 


General Fiemina. That is right. I am afraid, also, our people are 
going to find it difficult to continue the week-end exercises without 
some rations. They have called on individuals to collect the neces- 
sary funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. Furthermore, that is practically a required drill. 
It is not right, as I see it, to require a man to put in the week end 
without providing him with rations. He gets pay for the drill, but 
then it is up to him to supply his own rations. If you are going to 
require it as a duty and get him to drill and pay him for it, the rations 
ought to go along with it. 

General FLemina. I would like also to add that the Department 
of the Army has supported us fully in this request up to date and 
included it in the estimate, but it is not in the budget now. 

Colonel QuackEeNBusH. I wish to add that we recognize the fact 
that the National Guard food service personnel do not have an 
opportunity to shoot at the targets, so to speak, during the year. 
When they go to camp, we attempt to provide them with a bare 
minimum of 3 days of precamp mess school, which we feel is not 
sufficient prior training to prepare them for actually cooking in the 
mess kitchen. 

TRAINING AIDS 


Mr. Stxes. Now take up project 551, training aids. 

Colonel QuackENBusH. Project 551 supports the Nation-wide 
distribution, to Army National Guard units and divisions, of training 
films, subject schedules, maps, aeronautical charts, radio-controlled 
target planes, training equipment, training aids, and all related 
material for the effective execution of the National Guard training 
program, 

DEATH GRATUITY PAY 


Mr. Srxes. What about project 591, death gratuity pay? 

Colonel Bowyer. Project 591 is a relatively minor item, covering 
death gratuities to the beneficiaries of National Guard men who die 
as a result of injuries received in training, this gratuity being authorized 
by Public Law 108 of the Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. Srxus. Is this based on the actual requirements in prior years? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir; it is an experience figure. 

Mr. Sixes. Actually, you have been extremely fortunate in having 
had a minimum of casualties in training; have you not? 

General FLEMING. Yes, sir; we have. 





DEPARTMENTAL OVERHEAD 


Mr. Srxes. Now let us take up series 700, “Departmental overhead,’’ 
where you have one project, 711, salaries, National Guard Bureau, 
Army, in which you ask for $754,689 for the fiscal year 1952. 


SALARIES, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU, ARMY 


Major Scuerer. Project 711 covers salaries of Department of the 
Army employees in the National Guard Bureau. We have aske«| 
for an increase of six employees over fiscal year 1951. These six 
employees are in the machine record room, and at the present time 
are on the Department of the Air Force payroll. There was an 
administrative decision by the Bureau of the Budget in fiscal year 
1950 which determined that all employees and overhead of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau should be on the Department of the Army 
payroll. Inasmuch as this project was started and service for the 
use of the Air Division, it is an administrative transfer of employees 
from the Department ‘of the Air Force to the Department of the 
Army. That is the only increase we are asking for. The rest are 
administrative and within-grade salary increases. 


SCHEDULE OF OBLIGATIONS AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Will you place in the record at this point the obligation 
breakdown? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Obligations and civilian employment as of Apr. 30, 1951 





ees Civilian employment, 
Obligations Apr. 10, 1951, actual 





Project yi 
April 1951 


| Total cumu- 01 Only cu- | Non- 
| only 
| 


| lative to | mulative to Federal | Federal 
| Apr. 30, 1951 | | Apr. 30, 1951 _* 


| 





$2, 856, 648 
424, 844 
79, 587 
338, 414 
48, 823 
314 . | 

3, 124, 479 31, 104, 022 | 
132, 348 486, 871 
333, 384 , 105, 196 | 
136, 916 S |g See ee 
230, 780 293, 355 
290, 621 5, 756, 153 
134, 016 , 119,024 


$12, 136, 508 


J 298, 720 
141, 863 25, 517, 539 
1, 825, 169 9, 304, 768 
604 36, 949 
4, 829, 750 44, 329, 692 
43, 386 2, 081, 305 
ao 8 Nee et ee ER SUT 
57, 428 579, 686 | 





"45,030,634 | 143,750,187 | 2, 362, 047 | 
| 
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INTRODUCTION OF DEPUTY CHIEF, GENERAL RICKS 


Mr. Srxes. General Fleming, we appreciate the information you 
have given us. As I stated previously, the Congress is always inter- 
ested in the progress and work of the National Guard, and we feel that 
progress has been substantial. 

General Ftemine. Thank you. May I at this point introduce an 
officer who has taken a new position with us, which maybe I should 
have asked permission to do at the beginning. 

Under the recent reorganization of the National Guard Bureau we 
have a Deputy Chief of the National Guard Bureau, and I am happy to 
have with us today for the first time, in Air Force uniform, an officer 
who has a dual obligation, as I do, toward both the Army and the Air 
Division, General Ricks, ex-adjutant general of Arkansas, Deputy 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau. 

Mr. Srxges. General Ricks, we are certainly glad to have you with 
us. We want you to feel right at home in this group. 

General Ricks. Thank you. 

General Fiemrina. I thank you very much for your courtesy. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Tuurspay, JuNE 28, 1951. 


ORGANIZED RESERVE CORPS 


WITNESSES 

COL. GEORGE E. BUTLER, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

COL. DANIEL E. SQUIER, ACTING EXECUTIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF 
THE EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 

BURNELL E. PETHTAL, ACTING CHIEF, BUDGET AND STATISTICAL 
DIVISION 

LT. COL. JOHN COTTER, CIVILIAN COMPONENTS DIVISION 

COL. T. E. BUECHLER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 
DIVISION, CHIEF OF ARMY FIELD FORCES 


V. W. SAARI, CHIEF, REALTY REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


Funds available for obligation 





j | : 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 


ES EE LE ck EE EE | $115, 000,000 | $131,931,000 | $106, 536, 000 
Prior year balance available | aos | 28, 043, 634 
Total available for obligation _...| 115,000,000 | 131,931,000 | 134, 579, 634 
Balance available in subsequent year- - --_-- 3 Se Te seas | —28, 043, 634 | —22, 529, 916 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for adminis- | 
trative reappropriation in subsequent year) ----| 6,345, 045 | | 
Obligations incurred ee 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Finance service, Army,’’ pay of 
the Army._..........-- Aye ae 
Comparative transfer to— } 
“Finance service, Army,”’ travel of the Army } —803, 136 me aS ee as 
‘“*Medical and hospital department, Army’’_____- a ae —83, 812 —115, 000 
“Military construction, Army civilian components’”’. —12, 953, 677 | —16, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations._..................-..--- _...| 95, 202, 358 











108, 654, 955 | 103, 887,366 | 112, 049, 718 


* 388,028 | 2, 400, 000 | 





~~ 90, 172, 366 | _112, 049, 718 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed 


Total obligations. __._____- 95,217,661 | 90,172,366 | 112,049, 718 





$4525—51— pt. 2-——62 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


| 
1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Clothing and individual equipment for Organized Reserve 
Corps personnel. __- 
. Organizational supplies and equipment for the Organized | 
Reserve Corps. - - 

. Rents and wtiiitles.....:....-6.sa65c- 
. Temporary duty travel incident to Organized Reserve 
Corps activities (to include Army Audit Agency) -- 
. Maintenance, operation, and administrative expenses of 
the Organized Reserve Corps for other than aetive duty 
training . | 
. Maintenance and operating expenses of the ‘Org: snized | 
Reserve Corps in connection with active duty training 

. Recruiting expenses. - 

3. Commercial transportation of things. _- 

. Organized Reserve Corps unit civilian pe srsonnel 

. Active duty training --_. -- 

. Reserve duty training -__- : 
. Expenses of training reserve Personnel in nonpay status - 

. Miscellaneous training - - -- ¢ 

. Army Reserve death gratuity pay 





Total direct obligations. . -- 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Organizational supplies 
Reserve Corps personnel. 
. Rents and utilities --_. 
3. Maintenance and opere iting e xpe nses of the “Organized Re- 
serve Corps in connection with active duty training -- 
. Commercial transportation of things -. id 
2. Expenses of training Reserve personnel in nonps ay status_- 
. Construction... ..._-. 


and by nea¥ for | a 


Total reimbursable obligations 


i cater snesesirss tne wrenciueareinies tng tah tennant Snail | 


$6, 204, 571 


16, 655, 356 
7, 982, 337 


647, 616 


5, 390, 004 


178, 469 
477, 877 
1, 378, 351 


$3, 000, 000 


9, 000, 000 
8, 498, 940 


723, 883 


9, 142, 000 
131, 376 
360, 000 


2, 529, 767 

1, 580, 
32, 206, 729 
22, 469, 821 
000 


359, 850 
10, 000 


$13, 159, 585 


5, 000, 000 
13, 030, 785 


800, 000 


11, 867, 000 


96), 440 
360, 000 

2, 500, 000 
3, 000, 000 
33, 001, 493 
28, 010, 415 
160, 000 
190, 000 

10, 000 





90, 172, 366 


112, 049, 718 











15, 303 














95, 217, 661 | 


112, 049, 718 








), 000 
» 785 


), 000 


7, 000 


), 440 
), 000 
J, O00 
), 000 
1, 493 
), 415 
), 000 
), 000 
), 000 


), 718 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions__......_...._.___- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 





Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions... _- ec 5s $9, 074, 415 $13, 505, 557 
Part-time and temporary positions. bhdwdaatithomecceiined 153, 98 859, 353 1, 456, 735 
Regular pay in excess of 52-w eek base : 20, 6 57, 056 
Payment a Sinmotumbal 45, 739 | 201, 913 | 260, 628 


Total civilian personal service obligations ___ 5, 469, 882 10, 135, 681 | 15, 2 79, 976 
Military personal service obligations ; | $1, 148, 273 48, 689, 214 | 57, 630, 288 


Total personal service obligations _ 56, 618, 155 


58, 824, 895 72, 2, 910, 264 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 
| 

Personal services ..--| 56,617,135 | 58,824, 895 72, 910, 264 
Travel 5, 109, O86 | 5, 303, 291 2, 713, 326 
IE SO a 683, 662 | 1, 568, 267 | 1, 264, 557 
Communication services _- Aidt ngteetastesese 382, 164 | 496, 460 | 355, 070 
NS EEE ETE TR 3, 384, 511 | 3, 476, 931 4, 357, 346 
Printing and reproduction___._.____- y 551, 651 | 567, 900 391, 608 
Other contractual services 3, 310, 273 | 2, 941, 070 | 5, 621, O71 
Supplies and materials Na 12, 588, 515 11, 114, 136 23, 355, 707 
Equipment | 12,574,794 | 5, 859, 416 | 1, 000, 000 
Lands and structures. - REE NEAR EAS AB SE IER, “SEA: ink SE Tok = Each Wie ob 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. aa 567 20, | 10, 000 
Taxes and assessments................................... } 70, 769 


Total direct obligations 95, 202, 358 z= 17 2, 366 _ Ne, 049, 718 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Total reimbursable obligations_.._................--..-- 


Total obligations _- ae 95, 217, 661 “90, 172, 366 i 112, 049, 718 





Mr. Stxes. What is the next group, General Decker? 

General Decker. The next appropriation is that of the Organized 
Reserve Corps. Col. George E. Butler, Executive Office for Reserve 
Affairs, will give the opening statement. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Butler, the committee is very much interested 
in the activities of the Organized Reserve. I trust you are ready to 
give us the complete picture. We will be glad to have you proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Burier. These estimates for the Organized Reserve Corps 
were prepared on the basis of the programs and policies in effect prior 
to the adoption of the Department of Defense policies relating to the 
Reserve Forces, approved by the Secretary of Defense on April 6, 
1951. Therefore, the terminology used here is that in effect before the 
new program was adopted; in other words, ‘Active Reserve,” “In- 
active Reserve,” and “Honorary Reserve’ are the three component 
parts. The Active Reserve consists of the organized reserve consist- 
ing of troop program units, and the volunteer reserve containing un- 
assigned individuals. The Inactive Reserve contains those reservists 
who cannot or will not actively participate in reserve duty training. 
The Honorary Reserve contains overage and disabled reservists who 
desire to retain military status. 
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Mr. Sixes. To what extent does that affect the fiscal picture which 
you are to present? 

Colonel Burter. Practically to no extent. 

Mr. Sixes. Then, it is just a matter of terminology? 

Colonel Burter. Mostly a matter of terminology. 

Mr. Sixes. And has no effect on the financial requirements? 

Colonel Burier. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Proceed with your statement. 

Colonel Burier. The estimates were also based on the assumption 
that relatively few reservists now on extended active duty with the 
active Army would return to inactive-duty status with the Organized 
Reserve during fiscal year 1952. While a substantial number of 
reservists may be released from active duty, it is estimated that few 
will volunteer for assignment to units of the Organized Reserve. 
Consequently, the enlisted strength figure of 130,000 is considered 
realistic in view of its maintenance by volunteer enlistments only. 


MISSION OF CORPS 


The mission of the Organized Reserve Corps is twofold; namely, 
to provide, in the event “of emergency, units effectively organized. 
trained, and equipped for rapid mobilization, expansion, and deploy- 
ment in the Army of the United States, and secondarily, to furnish 
trained individuals for augmentation of the active Army. This dual 
mission is not changed in any essential respect by the new Department 
of Defense policies. However, the Department of the Army is review- 
ing its requirements for both units and for individuals needed for 
augmentation in the light of the experiences gained in the Korean 
emergency. 

During the current calendar year the Organized Reserve Corps is 
conducting mandatory field training for the first time. This was 
authorized and supported by this subcommittee and the Congress in 
the second supplemental fiscal year 1951 appropriation. For the 
first time we will have useful experience data available for the per- 
centage of attendance of individuals assigned to units. 

These estimates provide for a total strength of 205,000 (75,000 
officers and 130,000 enlisted personnel) to be authorized Reserve- 
duty pay and to receive 15 days’ annual active-duty unit field train- 
ing. In addition, 15,000 officers of the Volunteer Reserve will receive 
15 days’ active-duty field training or its equivalent. Further, it 
provides for a progressive school program of individual training for 
33,126 members of the Active Reserve. The funds requested under 
projects 521 and 522 are sufficient for average attendance at author- 
ized assemblies—of individuals assigned to troop program units— 
of 85 percent officers and 75 percent enlisted personnel for active 
duty and 80 percent officers and 70 percent enlisted personnel for 
Reserve-duty training. 


CORRECTION OF BUDGET NARRATIVE 


The narrative statement on Organized Reserve Corps program and 
performance which accompanied the green sheets is in error. In 
paragraph 2 thereof it should read: 


2. Organizational supplies and equipment.—Provision is made for organizational- 
training supplies and minor items of equipment, including ammunition, 
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Major items of equipment are to be issued from Regular Army stocks, 
within ORC priority, without reimbursement. The funds requested 
are the minimum required to support the current program. All 
projects are adjusted to support the contemplated strengths and 
planned training. The purpose of each project is briefed in the 
narrative statement accompanying the estimates with detailed 
back-up shown in the body of the estimates. It is urged that these 
estimates be fully approved. 


SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET EXPECTED 


I would like the record to show the probability that supplemental 
funds may be required to support fully the calendar year 1952 annual 
field training. The amount requested in these estimates under pro- 
ject 122-08 for ammunition is $3,400,000. This was based on prior 
years’ experience when heavy ammunition was supplied out of excess 
Regular Army stocks without reimbursement. Under present con- 
ditions no ammunition will be available for issue without reimburse- 
ment in fiscal year 1952. It is estimated that a minimum of $12,000,- 
000 will be required. 

The amount requested under project 521-01—Military pay—is 
based on an estimated attendance of 85 percent of 75,000 officers and 
75 percent of 130,000 enlisted personnel. Reports of attendance at 
1951 field training indicate that approximately 92° percent of both 
officers and enlisted personnel of many units have attended. 

The amount requested under project 521-02—Travel—for unit 
field trainmg and Volunteer Reserve Field training was based on an 
unrealistic estimate of 155 miles travel per individual. Current 
experience for calendar year 1951 shows that the actual distance for 
the First Army is 555 miles. Undoubtedly the other armies will 
show greater distances. 

The experience gained during calendar-year-1951 field traiming will 
be used to determine the exact amounts required in a supplemental 
estimate, 


SCHEDULE OF OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Chairman, as a supplement to the opening statement, we have 
prepared a tabulation of obligations by projects with the break-out 
under different columns for multiple-year funds which are not to be 
obligated in 1951 and with the percentages under those headings. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that include a figure for the month of April or any 
other recent month? 

Colonel Butter. We have a separate break-out by months for the 
whole calendar year, including April. 

Mr. Sixes. I want to commend you for being foresighted in having 
that complete picture available for the committee, and I am going to 
suggest that you put that in its entirety into the record at this point, 
plus the fiscal picture for the month of April for each of the appro- 
priation items in your project breakdown. Then, if any member 
desires specific information as he goes along in the questioning, he 
has it available there, so that we will not need to take the time to 
have the detailed breakdown given to the committee at this time, but 
it will be in the record for the permanent use of the committee. 

Colonel ButuEr. Yes, sir. 

(The statement is as follows:) 
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Civilian employment obligations, Organized Reserve Corps, Apr. 30, 1951 















| ae | Ending 

| - Cumulative | strength of 

| ae a obligations as |civilianem ploy- 
3 25, of Apr. 30, 1951 |ees as of Apr. 30, 
d | 1951 












PR ipasesedsnernne PE Ae REL 488 FR oh ‘ 129, 818 $1, 222, 333 478 

3 Project 423. .......... ERIS EN SNE RS. et ee Oe 298, 783 2, 606, 511 1, 304 
% va ARPS EEN S108 SSB PAS 22s RG Ea RR De ee seteral 3, 591 73, 436 | 32 
z Project 426-.- - ‘ai alan sake ube wid Makeedaaddea. 100, 276 495, 712 13 
Project 427..-...-- SER Rf Pye Mae a Pe BASH 139, 699 332, 309 | 588 

aN on teint sb adipbeids Heekevdiicbes wis 403, 257 4, 820, 301 2,415 











SCHEDULE OF 





CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 





BY PROJECT 





Mr. Taper. Does that tabulation give the number of civilian 
employees? 

Mr. Sikes. The committee would like also for you to make avail- 
able for the record the number of civilian employees for each of the 
projects, either at this time or at some near date. 

Mr. Peratav. We have that. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Civilian personnel strength as of Apr. 30, 1951, by project and command 





| Project | Project Project Project | — Total 


Command | 32] Sek ~wede Hale sade 496 
















First Army = doce ieglaca : ; na 113 115 | 5 a a 190 | 425 
OE SIS ae eet 87 238 | 23 | 49 | 397 
Third Army-.....--- : ops : 56 191 | 2 } 68 | 317 
Fourth Army CAS Ea 67 143 , . 100 310 
Fifth Army-.....-.- . aul ¥t 51 486 | whe | suf 67 | 604 
Sixth Army 104 il |. ; na 1l4 329 









© 
2, 

¥ 
x 
to 
yo 
x 
to 


Subtotal, armies ee 478 1, 284 | 

















Pacific 


<a Sas Re RR SE 2 |. a ; 
CARIB. ... - : 8 = j 8 
Alaska ale aS ot rs | 


Subtotal, overseas 






Finance 
Engineers - 

Signal. , . — 13 13 
Quartermaster 

Ordnance _- 

Chemical 

Surgeon General 

Transportation _ - 






Subtotal, technical services. | 13 
Grand total........--- sd 478 1, 304 32 13 588 2, 415 
| 


Note.—The Organized Reserve Corps budget estimate contains funds on a reimbursement basis for the 
pro rata share of civilian employment performed for the Organized Reserve Corps by the various technical 
services. The Apr. 30, 1951, strengths (except Signal Corps) are not included in the above tabulation but 
are included in the report of each technical service. 
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SCHEDULE OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT PROPOSED, 1952 


Mr. Sixes. In addition, we would like to have the number propos: 
in 1952 for the record. 


Colonel] Butier. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows:) 


Civilian personnel strength as proposed in fiscal year 1952 budget estimate, by project 
and command 





Project | Project | Project Project 
321 423 424 427 





First Army 465 251 
Second Army 251 
Third Army 


Sixth Army 





Subtotal, armies 














Surgeon General 
Transportation 








Subtotal, technical services. ..._.._- 
Grand total 
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SuMMARY OF BupGet Request 


Mr. Stxes. We will insert in the record at this point pages 1903 
through 1907 of the justifications, which summarize the budget 
presentation. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by projects 





Project Purpose of project fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 


1950 
(1) | (2) 


| | 

| Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 

1951 1952 
(3) (4) 


| 
| 
| 





Procurement and production $22, 859, 927 $12, 000, 000 | _ 8, 159, 585 


Clothing and individual equipment for Organ- | } 

ized Reserve Corps personnel _ __ 3, 204, 571 | 3, 000, 000 | 13, 159, 585 
Organizational supplies and equipme nt for the | } 

Organized Reserve Corps. --.- » 65 55, 356 | _ 9,000, 000 5, 000, 000 


Maintenance of structures and operation of utilities__| 32, 35 7 13, 030, 7 78 
Rents and utilities 7, 982, 337 8, 498, 940 13, 080, 7 


Operating (including maintenance of chattels) ------| 8, 072, 317, | 14, 467, 026 } 19, 487, 440 
Temporary-duty travel incident to Organized | 
Reserve Corps activities (to include Army | | 
Audit Agency) 647, 616 | 723, 883 | 800, 000 
Maintenance, operation and administrative ex- | 
penses of the ORC for other than active-duty } 
training 5, 390, 004 | 9, 142, 000 | 11, 867, 000 
Maintenance and operating expenses of the ORC } 
in connection with active duty training 178, 469 | 131, 376 | 960, 440 
Recwpiting exposes. < -. =660i onesie cee sseee 477, 877 360, 000 360, 000 
Commercial transportation of things_- av 1, 378, 351 | 2, 529, 767 | 2, 500, 000 


Organized Reserve Corps unit civilian personné al_| | 1, 580, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
fo - 











Education and training t 77 | 55, 206, 400 | 61, 371, 908 


|__| ——— sol ete 


Active-duty training 30, 898, 283 32, 196, 729 | 33, 001, 493 
Reserve-duty training | 25,100,000 | 22° 469, 821 | 28, 010, 415 
Expenses of training Reserve personne! in non- 

pay status. .......-...-c.---..- | 98, 122 | 160, 000 | 160, 000 
Miscellaneous training | ‘ | 359, 850 190, 000 
Army Reserve death gratuity pay 10, 000 | 10, 000 
Army Reserve personnel claims for benefits } 

other than death gratuity pay | 10, 000 | 0 





Total direct obligations 95, 202, 358 | © 90, 172, 366 | 112, 049, 718 
! 
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Summary of direct obligations by object 





Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
Object class fiscal year fiscal year 
1950 1951 








Total number of permanent positions. - PRPS Motes: 2, 203 3, 616 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ; hdviieieeined 61 587 
Average number of all employees. --.-...........-.---.--------- 2,117 3, 031 








Total personal services obligations. ..................-- $56, 617, 135 $58, 824, 895 a $72, 910.2 





Deduct amount financed from aed orders cha —_ to 
object classes 07, 08, and 09 : “ 0 0 
Net 01 personal services (civilian).___.______- : i | 5, 468, 862 10, 135, 681 15, 279, 976 
01 personal services (military) -- _- hme oe eC, 5, 148, 273 48, 689, 214 57, 630, 288 





Travel i ee 5, 109, 086 ~ 2.713, 326 
Transportation ip aeaiaamaaaoinacenre aie as asa sal 683, 662 »! 267 1, 264, 557 
Communication services ______.....- : iad 355, 070 
Rents and utility service ___._...___- ee ate ek ae 3. f 3, 476, 9 4, 357, 346 
Printing and reproduction . - ead weeuké % 7, 391, 608 
Other contractual services ____..__..-- | 3, 310, 27% y J 5, 621, 071 
Supplies and materials_______- bhiseue De sher Oeee : , 114,12 23, 355, 707 
Equipment wire cieiininenteniasi. ae y 1, 000, 000 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims__._...__________| 567 20, 10, 000 
Taxes and assessments... _.........--- 4 } 0 | 70, 769 











Total obligations | 95,202,358 | 90,172,366 | 112, 049, 718 





CARRY-OVER OF 1951 FUNDS 


Mr. Srkes. Now will you tell me bow much appropriated money 
you need for fiscal 1952? Is the appropriation you are requesting 
$106 or $112 million? 

Colonel Burter. The amount of money to be appropriated 
$106,536 ,000. 


Mr. Srtxes. But you anticipate a requirement for the year of $112 


million; is that correct? 

Colonel Burter. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you explain the difference? 

Colonel Burier. The primary difference is a saving of $9,550,000 
carried over to be obligated in 1952 which reduced the dollar request 
for 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. Carried over from prior-year funds? 

Colonel Bur er. Yes, sir; fiscal 1951. 

Mr. Sixes. That is explained in some detail on page 1902 of the 
justification before us? 

Colonel Butter. That is correct. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. S1xes. What is the obligation picture for fiscal 1951? What 
were your appropriations, and what were your expenditures? 

Colonel Butter. That appropriation total was $131,931,000. 

Mr. Stxes. And your expenditures were what? 

Colonel Buriter. The April 30 obligations were $58,883,137. 

Mr. Sikes. What do you anticipate your year-end expenditures 
will be? 

Colonel Burter. On June 30 the obligations will be $92,235,171. 
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FUNDS ALREADY AVAILABLE FOR 1952 


Mr. Srxes. What is the explanation of the difference between the 
$92 million figure, which you actually intend to spend, and the $131 
million figure which was appropriated? 

Colonel Butter. The appropriation was for calendar year summer 
training under three projects. Under project 321 there is $1,031,060 
which was earmarked for expenditure in fiscal 1952, which is the 
current calendar year summer training. Under project 424 there 
was $739,124 earmarked for obligation during fiscal 1952. Under 
project 521, which is a larger item, there was $16,723,450 earmarked 
for obligations during fiscal 1952. Consequently, none of these sums 
will be obligated prior to June 30, 1951. 


BENEFITS OF NEW TERMINOLOGY 


Mr. Sixes. Do you figure the new terminology which you are using 
gives a more realistic picture of what the Reserves are doing? 

Colonel Burier. Yes, sir. I think it is a great improvement over 
the old terminology. 

Mr. Sixes. Why do you consider it so? 

Colonel Butter. First of all, the over-all name “Organized Reserve 
Corps” is something that is hard to explain or to understand. The 
public does not know whether the ORC belongs to the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps. The new terminology will have the word ‘‘Army”’ 
in it so that it will be identified. Furthermore, the Ready Reserve 
will put everybody on notice that members thereof are subject to 
partial mobilization as well as total mobilization; the Stand-by 
Reserve will put them on notice that they are obligated only for total 
mobilization. I think the terms will be much clearer in the minds 
not only of the reservists themselves but the civilian population as 
well. 

ACTIVE DUTY RECALL POLICIES 


Mr. Sixes. I notice you appear to take a frank view of the fact 
that you are going to have considerable difficulty in obtaining suffi- 
cient new members or members rejoining the Organized Reserve to 
secure the strength you want. 

Colonel Butter. That is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. I think you are wise in doing that. That difficulty does 
exist. I think in the main it is caused by the weakness in the policy 
of calling men to active duty. To what extent do the executive officers 
for the ee and the ROTC recognize weaknesses in policies and 
attempt to correct them? 

Colonel Burier. I am not sure I get the full implication of your 
question, Mr. Sikes. If I get it correctly, you are referring to the 
recall policies? 

Mr. Sixes. That is correct. 

Colonel Butter. Of the Volunteer Reserve and the mactive 
Reserve? 

Mr. Sikes. Failing to give men adequate notice of call, and the 
policy of sometimes calling men without adequate consideration for the 
hardship involved. 
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We who live near those people and with those people know these 
things have gone on. I wonder if you people in the executive office 
of the Reserve and the ROTC recognize them, also. 

Colonel Butuer. Yes, sir. I think all the time we have been thor- 
oughly familiar with the viewpoint of the reservists through field 
contacts and liaison. We keep in contact with them all the time 
And in our office, in all coordinated actions within the Department of 
the Army, we make every attempt to present the viewpoint of the 
reservists for consideration. And in some cases, where we did not 
agree with the action of the other members of the General Staff, we 
indicated nonconcurrence to the Chief of Staff, which in some cases 
has been sustained and in some not. 

Mr. Sixes. I know some corrections of policy have been made. 
Do you feel you now have a sufficiently realistic program that we will 
avoid at least in major part a recurrence of the situation we have had? 

Colonel Butter. I believe the new program approved by the 
Secretary of Defense, which was worked out with all three services 
and with the old civilian component policy board, was the best it was 
humanly possible to come up with. I support it wholeheartedly, and 
I think it is an excellent improvement over the old program. 


SELECTIVE RECALL POLICY 


Mr. Srxes. Let me ask if you can tell me just what kind of a recall 
policy has been in effect which resulted in men who make application 
for recall being turned down one after the other and men who served 
with honorable records, men who apparently have MOS assignments, 
are not being called into the service, whereas other men who would 
suffer a direct hardship if they were called into service and were 
protesting vigorously about being recalled, are called in whether they 
want to come in or not. In other words, in sum and substance, it 
appears that the man who wants to get in has a black mark against 
him to start with and the man who does not want to get in is the boy 
you want in. 

Colonel Butter. May I call on the G-1 representative, Colonel 
Cotter, to reply to that? 

Mr. Sixzs. Yes. 

Colonel Correr. Mr. Chairman, the policy of the Army has been 
to be as selective as possible in this limited emergency, and many 
times in being selective it has been necessary not to accept a volunteer 
but to reach out and order somebody in involuntarily. Also there 
have been limitations on the branch and grade quotas that have 
produced the same results. 

Mr. Srxes, Well, that is an official answer, and that is what | 
expected. It does not tell me very much. 

I have just had called to my attention a lieutenant colonel who is 
a lawyer, who is being called back in. He gave 4% years of service. 
He is coming back to a JAG assignment. He is just getting started 
in his career. I have in mind at least half a dozen other officers who 
have tried to get back in who, as far as I can determine, have sub- 
stantially similar qualifications both from the standpoint of grade 
and training and kind of service they rendered, and they cannot get 
back in; yet this fellow who does not want in cannot keep from getting 
back in. It does not make sense to me. 





Do you want to add anything to that? 

Colonel Correr. On any individual case, if you will supply me 
with the facts, 1 would be very happy to get the answer for you. 

Mr. Srxes. I am not talking about individuals; I am talking about 
the general policy that I think is weak somewhere. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF BupGet PROJEcTS 


Mr. Sixes. I am going to ask at this time, Colonel Butler, that you 
submit for the record a summary statement of each of the projects 
carried in the Organized Reserve Corps appropriation. ‘Tell us what 
is involved in the particular project, why that specific amount of 
money is required, and why the difference between the 1952 estimate 
and the 1951 requirement. 

Colonel Butter. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Prosecr SumMary—ORC 


Project 121—Clothing and individual equipment for Organized Reserve Corps 
personnel 


Fiscal year 1952 appropriation request $13, 159, 585 
Fiscal year 1951 funding program (June 11) 2, 902, 500 


The fiscal year 1952 fund request exceeds the latest fiscal year 1951 funding 
program because the 1952 request covers the loss of all unissued assets and unused 
credits, while the 1951 program amount was based upon the continued existence 
and availability of such credits and covered only replacement and a relatively 
small amount of procurement for initial issue. 

Consideration of total unissued assets reveals that, as of June 1951, the Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps holds a total unissued asset valuation in quartermaster depots 
of approximately $14,858,844 in clothing and individual equipment. All unissued 
assets will be capitalized into the stock fund on July 1, 1951, and issues will be 
on an over-the-counter consumption basis thereafter. Fiscal year 1952 require- 
ments are therefore developed on the basis of no existing unissued assets. It is 
estimated that 100,000 and 32,000 enlisted persons now have Reserve duty and 
active duty issues, respectively. Initial Reserve duty issues must therefore be 
provided for the planned enlisted strength increase of 30,000 and replacement (at 
one-sixth the initial issue) for the 100,000 issues now outstanding, plus replace- 
ment for 15,000 of the 30,000 new issues to be made. Initial active duty issues 
must be provided for the 65,500 enlisted persons to attend annual field training 
who are not now equipped with an active duty issue. No replacement is computed 
on active duty issues now outstanding or to be made during fiscal year 1952. 

The Reserve duty (drill) issue is $108.83 in clothing and $9.26 in equipment. 
When a man goes to summer camp his Reserve duty issue is supplemented by an 
additional issue of $57.45 in clothing and $54.82 in equipment. 


Project 122—Organizational supplies and equipment for the Organized Reserve Corps 


Fiseal year 1952 appropriation request $5, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1951 funding program (June 11) 9, 003, 500 


The fiscal year 1952 fund request is a decrease from the latest fiscal year 1951 
funding program because funds for procurement of organizational equipment were 
included in the 1951 requests, while, during 1952, major items of equipment are 
‘o be issued from Regular Army stocks within ORC priority without reimburse- 
ment. 

Funds requested herein include approximately $600,000 for Technical Service 
expendable supplies, $3,400,000 for ordnance and chemical ammunition, and 
51,000,000 for minor items of equipment such as furniture. 

The fiscal year 1952 estimate of approximately $3,200,000 for ordnance ammu- 
nition was predicated upon the expectation of considerable free issue to the Organ- 
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ized Reserve Corps. Recent indications are that virtually no free issues oi 
ammunition will be forthcoming to the corps and that not $3,200,000 but approx- 
imately $12,000,000 will be required during fiscal year 1952 for the procurement 
of necessary training ammunition. It is therefore probable that additional fund 
will be requested in a supplemental estimate for fiscal vear 1952. 







Project 321—Rents and utilities 


Fiscal year 1952 eppropriation request ____.._....__----- ....-.-. $11, 999, 725 
Fiscal year 1951 funcing program (June 11)__-_-_- tbe SS og URN el 9, 574, 000 





































The fiscal year 1952 fund request exceeds that of the latest fiscal year 195) 
funding program because of the need during 1952 of additional civilian emplovees 
utility funds, and supplies and materials for the support and operation of new), 
available armories. A further basis of increase is the necessity of providing leased 
space in replacement of free Government space previously utilized but now rapid) 
being withdrawn from the Organized Reserve Corps for higher priority use. 

Funds requested in this project provide civilian emplovees; cover cost of leases 
pay for utilities; alterations, restorations, repairs, and upkeep of installations. 
cover contractual expenses of opening and closing summer camps; and provide fo: 
supplies and materials necessary for the Army’s maintenance and operation of fac- 
ilities. 






Project 422—Temporary duty travel incident to Organized Reserve Corps activities 
(to include Army Audit Agency) 


Fiscal year 1952 appropriation request ss gine web ee oe _... $800, 000 
Fiscal year 1951 funding program (June 11)____--_------~-- dicts cond 


The fiseal year 1952 request exceeds that of the latest fiscal vear 1951 funding 
program by only the approximate amount necessary to provide per diem at the 
rate of $9 per diem for 1952 as contrasted with the 1951 rate of $7. In effect 
the 1952 travel requirement is estimated at a level consistent with 1951 obliga- 
tions. It should be noted that the inception of mandatory field training may 
actually create a travel requirement appreciably greater than this estimate. 

Funds provided under this project cover all types of administrative, observa- 
tion, and training travel performed for the benefit of or incident to activities of th« 
Organized Reserve Corps. 


Project 423— Maintenance, operation, and administrative expenses of the Organize: 
Reserve Corps for other than active duty training 


Fiscal vear 1952 appropriation request _- pe sete Papay 5g _..... $11, 867, 000 
Fiscal year 1951 funding program (June 11)_-____- _-__--_---- ba 6, 608, 348 


The fiscal year 1952 fund request exceeds the latest fiscal vear 1951 funding 
program for the primary reason that civilian employee support of Military Distric' 
Headquarters, which in fiscal years 1950 and 1951 was included in the appropri- 
ation ‘‘Finance Service, Army,” has been transferred for 1952 into this project of 
the Organized Reserve Corps budget estimate. The project increase for othe: 
than civilian emplovees is the sum difference of relatively minor increases in some 
detailed items and decreases in others. With the exception of civilian employee 
support, other items within this project are carried at approximately the san 
level as in 1951. 

Funds in this project cover the day-to-day operating expenses of Reserve dut) 
or home-station training. Included are a variety of civilian employees; com- 
munication expenses; printing and reproduction; operation and maintenance otf 
equipment; miscellaneous supplies; petroleum, oil, and lubricants; extension 
courses; training aids; Army publications; ete. 


Project 424—Maintenance and operating expenses of the organized Reserve Corps 
an connection with active duty training 


Fiscal year 1952 appropriation request---..-....----------------- $221, 316 
Fiscal year 1951 funding program (June 11)._--------------------- 1, 170, 400 


The fiscal year 1952 fund request is a decrease from the latest fiscal year 1951 
funding program because the 1952 request covers only the 25 percent summe! 
camp attendance to occur during the last half of fiscal year 1952, while the 1951 
program covered camp attendance during all of fiscal year 1951 plus the 75 percent 
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attendance to occur during the first half of fiscal year 1952. Stated differently, 
1951 provided for 175 percent of a camp period while 1952 will cover only 25 
percent of a camp period. The fiscal year 1952 request would have covered 100 
percent of a camp period (instead of 25 percent) had it not been for the fact that 
the performance budget appropriation, “‘Maintenance and operation,” into which 
such funds will fall during 1952, will not be operated on a multiple-year basis but 
will be on a fiscal year basis only. The result of multiple year authority for fiscal 
year 1951 funds in this project is that approximately $739,124 of 1951 funds will 
actually be obligated during fiscal year 1952 in the period from July 1, 1951, 
through December 31, 1951. 

Funds in this project cover the day-to-day operating expenses of active duty 
or summer camp training. Included are civilian employees (many of whom are 
temporary or short-term); communication expenses; maintenance and repair of 
equipment; laundry service and uniform alteration and renovation; purchase of 
petroleum, oil, and lubricants; and other miscellaneous supplies and materials. 


Project 425—Recruiting expenses 


Fiscal year 1952 appropriation request $360, 000 
Fiseal year 1951 funding program (June 11) 360, 000 


The fiscal year 1952 request is identical to that of fiscal year 1951 funding 
program since it is considered that the $360,000 level will provide sufficiently for 
operation of the recruiting program. 

Funds within this project provide for the printing and reproduction of brochures, 
pamphlets, posters, etc.; and for expenses in connection with radio broadcasts, 
newspaper and magazine contracts, and other contractual advertising on an 
Army area and Nation-wide basis. 


Project 426—Commercial transportation of things 


Fiscal year 1952 appropriation request $2, 500, 000 
Fiscal year 1951 funding program (June 11) 2, 529, 767 


The fiscal year 1952 fund request is identical to the latest fiscal year 1951 
funding program since it is expected that the 1952 requirement will not be in 
excess of 1951 obligations. 

Funds in this project cover the packing, handling, and shipping costs of issues 
from Technical Service depots to facilities of the Organized Reserve Corps; and 
in a minor degree the contractual expenses incurred in lateral distribution in 
the field where no Regular Army service is available. Included are reimbursable 
Technical Service civilian employee expenses; contractual expenses; and supplies 
and materials used in packing and crating. 


Project 427—Organized Reserve Corps unit civilian personnel 


Fiscal year 1952 appropriation request - - $3, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1951 funding program (June 11) 1, 580, 000 


The fiscal year 1952 fund request exceeds the latest 1951 funding program 
because the 1952 request provides funds for the second year of a 4-year phased 
program, of which 1951 was the first year. Until the program is completely 
phased out, the fund requirement of each successive year will automatically 
exceed that of the prior year by the degree the phasing continues. 

This project and funds within it are for the specific purpose of providing civilian 
employees who will perform administrative duties at the unit level and permit 
unit commanders to devote full time to the training and development of essential 
units. 

Eight hundred and fifty positions were approved for this purpose during fiscal 
year 1951. This request is for funds to cover the 850 positions during fiscal year 
1952 and also to provide for an additional increment of 317. In addition to 
administrative personnel, there exists a companion requirement for caretaker 
personnel at the unit level. Studies of both administrative and caretaker support 
continue and it is expected that the caretaker requirement will be added to and 
phased into the program in a subsequent budget estimate. 


Project 521—Active-duty training 


Fiseal year 1952 appropriation request _ _ - HSE Buses $29, 257, 959 
Fiseal year 1951 funding program (June 11)____. ~~ - : 55, 150, 842 
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The fiscal year 1952 request is a decrease from the latest 1951 funding progran, 
because the 1951 amount covered active-duty training for 175 percent of a summer 
camp while 1952 funds cover only 100 percent of a summer camp. The addi- 
tional 75 percent of a summer camp covered from 1951 funds was a “one time’ 
increase to place mandatory field training on a calendar-year basis through th. 
use of multiple-vear obligational authority. Actually, 1951 funds covered uni! 
field training during all of fiseal year 1951 and for the first half of fiscal year 1952 
while 1952 funds cover unit field training to occur during the last half of fiscal! 
year 1952 and the first half of fiseal year 1953. 

Funds provided in this project cover pay, travel, and subsistence for the 
strength to participate in field training and in school training during 1952. It is 
estimated that 85 percent of 75,000 officers and 75 percent of 130,000 enlisted 
persons will participate in mandatory field training and that 33,126 of those 
persons ‘will participate in some type of school or individual training. 


Project 522—Reserve duty training 


Fiscal year 1952 appropriation request -- ---.....--...--..-....- $28, 010, 415 
Fiscal year 1951 funding program (June 11)_--._-----..--------- 24, 892, 358 


The fiscal year 1952 fund request exceeds the latest fiscal year 1951 funding 
program because the 1952 program is based upon drill participation of a larger 
number of officers and enlisted persons than were in drill-pay status during fiscal 
year 1951. 

. Funds requested in this project provide one full day’s pay (excluding ¢ llowances) 
for each 2-hour period of drill properly authorized and performed. Categories 
of drill participation are fully organized units at 48 drills annually; less than fully 
organized units at 24 drills annually; and mobilization-designation personnel at 
10 drills annually. The 1952 program covers an officer strength in organized 
units which is phased from 73,500 to 75,000; and an enlisted strength phased from 
100,000 to 130,000. Also, this program assumes 80 percent officer and 70 percent 
enlisted participation for budget purposes. 


























Project 6523— Expenses of training reserve personnel in nonpay status 





Fiscal year 1952 appropriation request. -_-....._.----.---.-------. $160, 000 
Fiscal year 1951 funding program (June 11),.-.._-.....---..-----.-- 160, 000 

The fiscal year 1952 request is an amount identical with the latest 1951 funding 
program. 


Funds in this project provide for travel, transportation,. subsistence in kind, 
commutation of subsistence, and/or commutation of quarters of reservists under- 
going training and not receiving pay. Examples are unit commanders visiting 
staff under their jurisdiction; Reserve officers attending staff meetings; travel of 
enlisted reservists to recruiting stations for reenlistment; travel to and from con- 
tact camps; rifle practice; demonstrations, etc. 


Project 524.— Miscellaneous training 


Fiscal year 1952 appropriation request__-_....-.-------.---------- $190, 000 
Fiscal year 1951 funding program (June 11)_--.----.--..----------- 359, 850 


The fiscal year 1952 fund request is a decrease from the 1951 funding program 
and is made in order that the 1952 request may be consistent with 1950 and 1951 
obligations. 

This project provides funds for the maintenance of proficiency flying by ground 
liaison pilots through the contractual rental of civilian aircraft; and also for 
instruction in foreign languages for Military Intelligence Reserve officers, 


Project 551—Army Reserve death gratuity pay 





Fiscal year 1952 appropriation request ___......-----....---.------- $10, 000 
Fiscal year 1951 funding program (Juye 11)____-_-_-.---..--_------- 10, 000 


The fiscal year 1952 fund request is identical with the latest 1951 funding 
program because in both years the amount is only a token item intended to main- 
tain the project until a firm and accurate requirement can be developed. 

This project provides funds for payment of death gratuities for Organized 
Reserve Corps personnel, as authorized by Public Law 108, Eighty-first Congress. 
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Project 552—Army Reserve personnel claims for benefits other than death gratuity pay 


Fiseal year 1952 appropriation request__-_.._.__.__________________ 0 
Fiseal year 1951 funding program (June 11)___.-.___________________. $10, 000 


No fund request is made for fiscal year 1952 due to the absence of obligational 
experiences or any accurate or firm requirement for this project. 

Mr. Ritey. Colonel, I simply want to reiterate what Mr. Sikes 
has said about the policy of recalls. I have had a number of such 
cases. I was in a Senator’s office some months ago, and his desk was 
piled up with protests. Very frankly, I think it is going to be awfully 
hard to maintain the Organized Reserve unless that policy is changed 
- somewhat. 

’ INCREASE IN ENLISTED STRENGTH 








Mr. Taser. I notice a lot of these projects call for quite consider- 
_ able increases. Is there involved very considerable new enlistments, 
' or does it mean carrying on with men who have already been in the 
; Reserve? 

Colonel Burier. As far as the strength is concerned, Mr. Taber, 
it is the enlisted men. It is expected that we will have a net increase 
during the fiscal vear of 30,000. 

Mr. Taser. They will be men who have never been in the Reserve? 

Colonel Butter. Practically all will be non-prior-service men. 

Mr. Taser. And younger men? 
Colonel Burier. Yes, sir; younger men. 











CLOTHING COSTS 





Mr. Taser. Is that the reason for that substantial increase in the 
clothing item? 
Colonel Butter. I will ask Colonel Squier to reply to that. 
Colonel Squier. Not only a substantial increase in numbers, but 
the increased cost of the items. Also additional funds are required 
to cover capitalization. 


RENTS AND UTILITIES 











Mr. Taner. You have an increase in rents and utilities of $3.5 
million. That sounds like a pretty good sized figure. Why is that 
going up so much? 

Mr. Saart. Yes, sir. That will add to the utilities and to rehabil- 
itation of rentals for the use of the Organized Reserve. The actual 
increase in rent is only about $1.2 million, and that is to take care of 
rent-free space we are going to have to get out of. 


MAINTENANCE, OPERATION, AND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 









od 


Mr. Taner. You have an increase of $2.7 million in your mainte- 
nance and operation and administrative expenses. Why do you 
have that increase? , 

Colonel Burier. Partially on new armories which were completed 
this year and are just being turned over, and partially on loss of free 
space which will have to be replaced by leased space, together with 
the utilities. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL INCREASE 


ae: Taser. The civilian personnel seems to be double. Why is 
that 

Colonel Buruer. First of all, the policy is to replace the military 
personnel to the greatest extent practicable with civilians. There js 
a slight increase again for new armories and new facilities which 
we have to maintain. 

We started last year a new program under Project 427 of filling 
a void of administrative assistants and caretakers for units of the 
Organized Reserve Corps of which we had none previously. That 
caused some increase. 

I might add that we have studied the recent zone of the interior 
armies reclamas on the tentative fiscal year 1952 funding program 
and are offering up through General Decker a consolidated report 
of an approximate saving of $1.8 million from these estimates. 
General Decker will offer in one package the entire Department of the 
Army reduction in civilian personnel costs. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel], you do not have a bureau similar to the 
National Guard Bureau, as I understand it. 

Colonel Butier. No, sir. We are not an operating bureau. 
I might qualify that to the extent that we do operate with the budget 
and in the preparation of its defense, and recommend the funding 
program. However, we do not deal directly with any of the commands 
even in that respect. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you think your present set-up is satisfactory? 

Colonel Butter. I believe the present set-up of the office itself is 
satisfactory—more so than the one of a year ago particularly. 

One of our main difficulties in the past in budgetary work has been 
that we have lacked sufficient factual experience data over the years 
such as the National Guard Bureau has. We have had insufficient 
personnel to tabulate, correlate, and evaluate the reports of the field 
on experience data we did have. That lack has now been overcome 
with the establishment of a statistical branch in our budget office. 


OFFICER PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. How many officers do you have in your set-up? 
Colonel Butter. Twenty-five. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of them are Reserve officers? 
Colonel Burier. All but myself. 


RECALL POLICY STUDY 


Mr. Scrivner. I agree emphatically—and even a little more 
emphatically—with what Mr. Sikes pointed out as to the manner in 
which Reserve personnel have been called to active duty. Probably 
that is not a responsibility of your office, but it is certainly somebody's 
responsibility. There is not a Member of Congress who does not 
know of the almost inhuman way in which some of those men have 
been treated. There has been little or no regard given to the personal 
angle at all. There has seemingly been little thought given to the 
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fact that these-men are primarily civilians. The net results is even- 
tually going to be, if there is an indication of its being continued, that 
the Reserve program is going to take a terrific slump. There has 
been a little improvement in the last few weeks, but at the outset it 
was shameful, to say the least. 

Are any steps going to be taken to take a little more realistic view 
of the services those men have performed and can perform and a more 
realistic view of the program in calling these men? 

q As Mr. Sikes pointed out, I, too, ace: any number of men with 
' equal qualifications who had a desire to go into active service but 
were unable to do so; yet somebody somewhere reached in and pulled 
out a number and called a man into active service which completely 
disrupted his life, in some cases for a third time. In an all-out 
emergency, there would be no question; there would be no objection. 
But somewhere, somebody really muffed the ball. 

Is there any way your group can enter into the picture and bring 
more clearly and specifically to the attention of our authorities who do 
the recalling what the picture is so that they can see it as it actually 
exists out in the States? 


ee 


SURVEYS AND INSPECTIONS 


Colonel Butter. I can answer only for our office, Mr. Scrivner. 
General Milton, executive for Reserve and ROTC affairs, is presently 
on an extended tour of troops in training camps. Since March 1, 
when he assumed his post, he has spent approximately 75 to 80 per- 
cent of his time in the field visiting Reserve group units clear down 
to the grass roots. In addition, we have a team of three officers on 
full-time liaison work who travel all over the United States meeting 
with Reserve groups, getting all of the complaints, whether justified 
or otherwise, and reporting them. Those reports are then circularized 
in the General Staff, the Chief, Army Field Forces, and the Army 
commanders concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then what happens to them? 

Colonel Butter. We have weekly meetings of the General Staff 
representatives formed into an expediting committee monitored by 
G-3, in which all of those problems are discussed. 

I can assure you, so far as General Milton and the office are con- 
cerned, the viewpoint of the reservist is presented. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not do any good to discuss it unless some- 
thing is done about it. 

P Colonel Butier. I will have to call on the G—1 representative for 
iat. 
NEW POLICY ON RELEASE OF RESERVISTS 


Colonel Correr. The Department of Defense policies, we believe, 
will greatly correct the errors and the bad situation that you describe, 
and I think the Department of the Army for their part are carrying 
out those policies just as expeditiously as they possibly can right now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is any effort being made now to alleviate the situ- 

-ation that exists in respect to someffofgthe men and get them back 
where they can take care of their families again? 

Colonel Correr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. How rapidly? 
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Colonel Corrrr. You realize the policy has just been published 

. . % ’ 
and I believe the first ones will be released in July, which, incidentally, 
is 2 or 3 months ahead of what we promised Congress we thought 
we would be able to do. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any copies of the new policy available? 

Colonel Corter. Yes, sir; I have one. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to see one after you get through. 

Mr. Manon. If it is brief, Mr. Scrivner, I suggest you insert the 
salient features in the record at this point. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that would be a good idea, and that will 
save us a lot of questions, because all we will have to do will be to 
turn to the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

JUNE 22, 1951. 

1. Major commanders, except the commander in chief, Far East, will take 
necessary action to effect the relief from active duty of those enlisted reservists 
who have been ordered into active military service involuntarily from the Inactive 


or Volunteer Reserve. Separations will be accomplished in accordance with the 
following time table: 


1951: Percent 
suly... .. whens bear aerate cs hn oh ss hak OU a on ad tw eb so da wy ta wos ss io 5 
August epee ee ADS oF Gee Se RS ce es Ls £m ne ee 10 
September - - _- me ah Sais eee ale a ei eees. 10 
DUNN tis feo er er cel iti eee es a ie OE gia is Lire. ) OB 
November. -_......--- sesn seh ovgnatsthe aren ebetlale milla naaecshde Nlaiins Paae A Bel i: 25 
December - - - -- EE er ene eerie ee Cele RN It Reh eee Sy PP ee 20 


Each major command will release the approximate foregoing percentages of 
the number of those reservists on duty in the command. 

2. Personnel released under the provisions of this directive will be relieved 
from active duty, reverting to their ERC status. 

3. This directive applies to all enlisted inactive and volunteer reservists invol- 
untarily ordered into active military service, including those members of the 
Inactive or Volunteer Reserve who were assigned involuntarily to alerted ORC 
units and subsequently ordered to active duty with such units. This directive 
does not applv to other enlisted personnel ordered to active duty as members of 
ORC or EGUS units, or as mobilization designees, regardless of present assign- 
ment, nor does it apply to retired Regular Army enlisted personnel who have 
been ordered to active duty in an ERC status the day following retirement. 
Personnel who volunteered for active military service are also not affected by 
this directive. 

4. Criteria.—(a) It is the intent of the Department of the Army to release 
those enlisted reservists by the end of this year. The only exceptions authorized 
are those irreplaceable critical specialists who cannot be released without vitally 
impairing unit efficiency. Exceptions may be made only by the commander of 
the Continental Army, Military District of Washington, or major oversea com- 
mand, or by the chief of administrative or technical service concerned and will 
be held to a minimum. On-the-job training will be utilized to a maximum in 
order to replace those individuals for whom no school-trained replacements will 
be available. 

(b) Because of the relatively short period of time during which these reservists 
will be phased out, because it is recognized that some units have a high percentage 
of these reservists in comparison with other units, because many of these reservists 
are serving as instructors in training installations, and because this program is 
being implemented during a period of partial mobilization, it is not desirable to 
use a point system or inflexible criteria. Instead, it is desired to prescribe a 
general guide that can be applied locally, either to a particular unit, to a particular 
grade, or to a particular category of critical specialists within a major command 
or subordinate unit, depending on loeal conditions. 

(c) In determining the sequence for release of these reservists, a major factor 
to be considered will be the maintenance of maximum unit effectiveness. Subject 
to grade, or category of critical skills to determine the sequence for release: 

(1) First, veterans of World War II. (For this purpose, a veteran of World 
War II is defined as an individual who served honorably on active duty for a 
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period of 90 days, or more, between December 7, 1941, and September 2, 1945, 
both dates inclusive). 

(2) Second, those with other prior service. 

(3) Third, those with no prior service. 

Within each grouping, consideration will be given to length of service on current 
tour (in months), dependency or hardship, and individuals over 26 years of age. 

(d) The above criteria and reasons therefore will be fully explained to all 
affected individuals, with particular stress placed on why an inflexible point system 
is not being utilized. 

“6, Effective immediately, no orders will be issued assigning such enlisted 
reservists to oversea areas as individual replacements, unless they volunteer there- 
fore and are POR qualified.” 

10. Enlisted reservists stationed in the Far East Command will be returned to 
the continental United States for separation in accordance with previously ap- 
proved plans of the commander in chief, Far East. 

11. For information and planning purposes only: 

(a) The Universal Military Training and Service Act (Public Law 51, 82d 
Cong.), provides in substance that, unless sooner released, any reservist (officer or 
enlisted) who was ordered into active military service from the Inactive or Volun- 
teer Reserve and who served on active duty in the Armed Forces for a period of 
12 months or more between December 7, 1941, and September 2, 1945, both dates 
inclusive, will, upon his request, be relieved from active duty upon completion of 
17 or more months of active duty since June 25, 1950, provided that certain 
critically needed individuals may be retained up to 24 months if the Secretary of 
the military department concerned finds that their release would seriously impair 
unit efficiency. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. To get back to your training program, there has been 
during the past 2 or 3 years considerable criticism—and I think well 
justified—of the training program. It seems to be a Jack of target, 
in that a program will be initiated and then, shortly thereafter, 
several radical changes may be made, and it is impossible for the 
groups out in the field to know exactly what the program is. Has 
there been any improvement in that situation? 


ADOPTION OF OVER-ALL PROGRAM 


Colonel Burter. Yes, sir. I would like to answer that generally 
and then call on Colonel Buechler, Office, Chief of the Army Field 
Forces, to go into the basic aspects of it. 

It is true we adopted a new program on April 1, 1950, which we 
thought was a great improvement over the previous program. I 
believe at the instigation of some Members of Congress a restudy was 
made last year which culminated in the new Secretary of Defense 
over-all Reserve policies which did make some changes. Those 
changes seem to be inevitable, although unfortunate, and it is con- 
fusing to the field if we make changes every year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of those changes are more frequent than every 
year. That is the difficulty. If it was only once a year, it would not 
be so bad. 

Colonel Burier. I was referring only to changes in the over-all 
program itself. As to training, we started a program with Field 
Forces 2 years ago to come up with an up-to-date training program 
for all types of units, which was an enormous job in itself; also to 
review the table of allowances for the essential training equipment 
which Field Forces prepares. 

At this time I would like to ask Colonel Buechler to go into more 
detail on the training angle. The Chief, Army Field Forces, is 
responsible for training. 
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BASIS FOR TRAINING 





Colonel Burcuier. The major training changes recently—I should 
say within a year or two—have been incident to some change in the 
administration and organization of the Reserve forces and there are 
some proposed further changes in their organization. 

Since April 1, 1950, when the new troop basis was established, I am 
confident that we have established a much better basis for training 
than has existed heretofore. We have provided units with very val- 
uable legge programs, subject schedules to assist in their training 
programs, and other instructional material. All detailed reports from 
the field on that have been very satisfactory. These programs have 
been well received and well utilized. 

Another relatively recent type of training that accommodates a 
considerable number of Volunteer Reserve officers is that of the incep- 
tion of the ORC school system which has been in operation in 52 locali- 
ties throughout the country. This is a beginning for this type of train- 
ing which likewise has had a very good reception and will be expanded. 


CRITICISM OF PROGRAM 


The criticisms of the training operation that we have received center 
around sparsely populated areas where we do not have troop basis 
units or a school to give the desired training. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not altogether true. The friends I have in 
mind are not in sparsely populated areas. They are men who have 
devoted a great portion of their lives voluntarily to this program, 
and the way it has been operating, with the changes and the seeming 
lack of a fixed program, has been to them very disappointing. 

Colonel Burcuurr. I realize that over a period of 4 or 5 years since 
the war there have been many changes. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you feel now that some of that uncertainty is 
being eliminated and you are really getting a well-rounded program 
that looks to definite actual training? 

Colonel Burecuier. Yes, sir; and I think it looks to a definitely 
improved standard. 


ASSIGNMENT OF ADDITIONAL REGULAR OFFICER 


Colonel Butter. May I correct the record in one respect? In 
answer to a previous question about the number of Reserve officers 
in my office, I said all but myself. I forgot the newly assigned officer 
who has not reported. Actually there will be two instead of one 
Regular. 


RELATIONSHIP OF RESERVIST TO REGULAR ARMY 


Mr. Manon. Colonel, you people do realize the dim view which 
many reservists take of the Reserve program and have taken in past 
years; do you not? 

Colonel Butter. Yes, sir. We are very familiar, I think, with all 
of their complaints and, as I said, some are justified. Some are indi- 
vidual problems that just do not fit into policies. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, I realize you cannot make everybody happy 
if you have a Reserve program, and so in an emergency you must use 
some reservists. Everybody realizes that. 
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Colonel Butter. That is correct. . 
Mr. Manon. It is a question of trying to operate the program in 




































ould such a way that the minimum hardship may be worked upon the 
the reservists and the maximum benefit may accrue to the Department of 
are Defense. 

' I was in Seattle last fall, and I went up to Fort Lewis. I consulted 
| am - at length in Seattle and Fort Lewis with the major general who was 
ning - jooking into the Reserve program, and I attended a meeting with about 
val- 50 reservists who had just been called, and I know the major general 
ning got an earful at that time, as well as I. And I feel meetings of that 
from kind are very helpful. 
have I think it is important that we have a Reserve program and that 

it is such that you take advantage of the lessons we have learned and 
eS & try to improve this thing. I know you have tried to improve it. 
\Cep- I do not think a very good job has been done in some respects. I 
yeali- remember when General Collins came before this committee in calen- 
rain- dar 1950, I believe, and told us about the new change which was 
ded. heralded as an improvement. No doubt it was an improvement, but 
it was certainly operated in such a way that it has not been sold to 
the reservists and to Congress generally. 
iene Colonel Butter. We recognize that no plan or program, no matter 
Rade how perfect it is, unless it is fully supported, will be adequate and 
oa satisfactory. 
eg I might add for the benefit of the committee—I think most of you 
ae know it—that when Congress studied the Reserve program we lacked 
oan adequate facilities in which to place equipment, and we still have that 
cian situation facing us. 
» Mr. Manon. Another thing, as pointed out by Mr. Scrivner, is 
ee that reservists have often complained that they did not know where 

' they were; they did not know what the program was; they were not 
iy is _ kept informed; that they seemed to be stepchildren of the Department 
oom _ of Defense. I think it is most important for them to be kept abreast 
at ' of the program. 

sitely _ Colonel Butter. I might add that a primary mission of our office 
. is liaison with the field and to advise the Chief of Staff on what the 
reservists are thinking, and I can assure you we do our best to see that 

that is done. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Butler, I am confident that you do have a 
> In realistic picture of this problem and you would like to do what you can 
ficers to correct the weaknesses that have been pointed out. I am going to 
officer suggest that you make it a point to see that the comments of members 
f one of this committee are called to the attention of the people at the staff 

levels who make the policies. 

Colonel Butter. Yes, sir. 

hid REEVALUATION OF RESERVE PROGRAM 
which 
n past Mr. Riney. Would it be feasible, Colonel, to find out, through a 
questionnaire or by some other means, the men in the Reserve Corps 
ith all who are more readily available for active duty, with a view to calling 
e indi- them before calling the men on whom it would work a hardship? 

Colonel Butier. I am sorry the G—1 representative did not tell you 
happy about the reevaluation of the Reserve program which has been going 
ist use on for the past 20r3 months. This reevaluation program was adopted 
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to accomplish exactly that. Each reservist is being queried as to 


availability, I think the G-1 representative is more familiar with 
that. 


CONTINUOUS CURRENT RECORD 


Colonel Correr. In the present program of evaluation, the prin- 
cipal point is to determine the individuals availability from the 
standpoint of physical condition, occupation, and other factors, 
This information will be kept in the records and maintained on a 
continuous basis. ‘This program was initiated just after the opening 
of the Korean affair. 

Mr. Ritey. I am certainly glad to hear that. A lot of boys do 
not like to request deferment for hardship reasons. After they have 
gone into service their businesses and their families suffer acutely, but 
they do not like to ask for deferments, because they think it will be 
a black mark against their records. Their situations certainly should 
be evaluated, and I am glad to learn you are doing that. 

Colonel Corrrer. I think the questionnaire is broad enough so 
that it will draw out from each individual exactly what his status is. 
And, of course, we request the reservist to insure that we are informed 
of any changes such as those concerning dependent or marital status. 

Mr. Ritey. | know of any number of men who had a one-man 
business, so to speak, who had to sacrifice their businesses, and they 
will never recover them. When the men return, they will be older, and 
competition is keen, so that they will have to go into some new line 
of endeavor, and their incomes will not be sufficient to take care of 
their obligations. 


PLACEMENT 





ON 





INACTIVE LIST 





Mr. Manon. Have you worked out any system whereby, when it 
is apparent that a man never would, under ordinary circumstances, 
be able to serve in the active forces, he would not remain a member of 
the Reserve; or what is your program on that? 

Colonel Correr. When the record indicates he should be put on the 
inactive list, he will be placed on the inactive list. That will be one 
of the methods of keeping our records correct and up to date and also 
avoid the pitfalls we got in previously. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but I suppose where one of the gravest. in- 
justices has been done has been in the inactive Reserve, especially.the 
enlisted inactive Reserve. Some of those cases just make your blood 
boil. 

Is there going to be remedial action taken to prevent that recurring? 

Colonel Correr. Under the Department of Defense policies, those 
people could not go through this situation again. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that will be very welcome news to the pub- 
lic and to the reservists in particular. 
Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much. 
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Tuurspay, JUNE 28, 1951. 
ARMY RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


WITNESSES 


COL. GEORGE E. BUTLER, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE 
AND ROTC AFFAIRS 


LT. COL. GUSTAV M. BACHARACH, CHIEF, ROTC DIVISION 

COL. RALPH T. SIMPSON, EXECUTIVE OF THE INDIVIDUAL TRAIN- 
ING AND EDUCATION SECTION, TRAINING BRANCH, OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 


MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER 


Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate _ - - $25, 000,000 | $33, 900, 000 


$27, 236, 000 
Prior year balance available____- 


9, 070, 109 


Total available for obligation ____-. si zs 25, 000, 000 33, 900, 000 | 36, 306, 109 
Balance available in subsequent year _.| —9, 070, 109 

Unobligated balance, estimated saving (available for admin- | 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) aiken —6, 190, 164 


—3, 298, 155 


NS a ae ee ae me eee 18, 809, 836 24, 829, 891 

Comparative transfer to | 
‘Finance service, Army,”’ travel of the Army. —700, 000 ~ 
‘Medical and hospital department, Army’”’. ; —61, 024 | —70, 000 


Total direct obligations ares 8 teers - 18, 048, 812 24, 759, 891 33, 007, 954 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed __--. sane 117, 843 


Total obligations_._- ee ee ee ae 2 18, 166, 655 24, 759, 891 33, 007, 954 


Obligations by activities 





| 
} 


Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


| 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


} | 
. Operating expenses at institutions. .- BRL ERE $7, 396, 545 $11, 240, 000 | $8, 434, 181 
2. Ope rating expenses at summer ROTC camps. Ri Sate , 705, 454 | 946, 038 | 5, 541, 191 
3. Commercial transportation of things- -- - dipthbnduidasky ns 444, 411 767, 200 | 761, 579 
. Pay and allowances of students at institutions. ___ 2 3,470,859 | 10, 397, 339 | 13, 191, 716 
5. Pay and allowances of students at summer ROTC camps. hall 2, 031, 543 | 1, 409, 314 | 5, 079, 287 


I, ie iid rice cdaccnnecawnt | 8, 048, 812 24,7 7 59, 891 33, 007, 954 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Operating expenses at institutions.._- Bee ahd 24, 964 
2. Operating expenses at summer RO" rc camps_ ae 
3. Commercial transportation of things 


Total reimbursable obligations_--_- 


tT a ckbhnia dadtaebadeaued | 18, 166,655 | 24, 759, , 891. 33, 007, 954 
| 
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Obligations by objects 









Object classification ° 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
























Total number of permanent BR occ cittcnnhwaslipiad in ditgilewbetadeasibiion 271 307 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._..................- 151 172 227 
Average number of all employees 25 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





01 





Personal services: 
Permanent positions 

























ES EO Pe EYL EEE OE ol BAL ON Se $300, 000 $891, 900 
Part-time and temporary positions...............-..-- $436, 828 557, 658 689, 780 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. _._............- 8 & SEP e eae 6, 033 
Payment above basic rates..............-....---....-- 3, 634 13, 161 15, 743 

Total civilian personal services_............-......-- 442, 128 870, 819 1, 603, 456 
Military personal services................---..--.-.--- 7, 426, 903 10, 136, 089 15, 689, 216 
cy CREE ee ay See Le! 7, 869, 031 11, 006, 908 17, 292, 672 

Ne ee en a asemeaeeaeeatinl 1, 460, 287 1, 599, 874 2, 308, 435 

03 Transportation of DCE nek ar da ceewecnyepenusincconkn 185, 142 372, 160 342, 579 

0 RONEN DIB So oo ce cncmerccnencncncesnebunes 41, 439 31, 646 48, 344 

OG Teemte aid WUty Servieds.....- <2 cscs 6, 183 20, 800 42, 900 

06 Printing and reproduction.-..........-..........-.--...-- tReet aes 52, 500 

MB EE ee ee eee 565, 072 1, 900, 307 1, 328, 349 

Ns cece cubicccancccs-cceccecaees 4, 747, 813 4, 959, 075 11, 255, 320 

&  & se ae ee adakaanintke 3, 172, 226 4, 869, 121 332, 114 


IS on aicctcinwcscunccnsenionssptriguetiahacedvadssatdindaamianonttets 











Total direct obligations...............------------------ 18,048,812 | 24,759,801 | 33, 007, 954 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





een WR I an bis Skid wn cn dno nncwccidciciens 117, 843 





pues oo oS 18, 166,655 | 24,759,891 | 33,007, 954 




































Mr. Srxes. Colonel Butler, are you ready to proceed with your 
discussion of the estimates for the Army Reserve Officers Training 
Corps for the fiscal year 1952? 

Colonel Butier. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Stxes. Very well; will you proceed to make your statement? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Butter. The Army Reserve Officers Training Corps is 
the principal source of procurement of junior officers for the Organized 
Reserve Corps and the Regular Army. The National Guard also 
obtains officers from this source. 

The Department of the Army has determined its requirements for 
lieutenants based upon the Department of the Army mobilization 
plan. This annual requirement includes a total of 23,200 junior 
officers from the ROTC; 1,200 of these are to be commissioned in the 
Regular Army and 22,000 in the Reserve. 


SENIOR DIVISION 









There are a total of 516 units in 268 institutions. These include 
36 additional units that will begin operating in September 1951. 

Training is offered in 16 arms and services. 

The senior division instruction is divided into two courses. Nor- 
mally, the students pursue the basic course in their freshman and 
sophomore years. The advanced course consists of two academic 
years of instruction, = a 6 weeks’ summer training camp. 

In the fiscal year 1950, 93 percent of the 9,503 students who suc- 
cessfully completed the advance course were tendered a commission 
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in the Organized Reserve Corps. A selected group of distinguished 
military uates (approximately 6 percent of the total graduates) 
were tendered direct appointments in the Regular Army. 

In fiscal year 1951 we anticipate a graduating class of approximately 
11,300, the majority of whom will be ordered to extended active duty 
for a period of 2 years. 

The initial and mid-year enrollments in the senior division in the 
fiscal year 1951 are indicated on page 1—A of the budget estimate. 
This budget estimate provides for 56,000 first year basic course stu- 
dents, 40,000 second year basic course students, 25,350 first-year ad- 
vanced course students and 19,200 second-year advanced course 
students. 

Prior to World War II, 14.3 percent of the officers. were com- 
missioned from the ROTC out of every 100 first year basic course 
students that were initially enrolled. Since World War II, with 
advanced standing given to veterans, the ratio has been 20.4 com- 
missions granted for each 100 students entering. This fiscal year 
1952 budget is based upon a survival rate of 41.4 percent in order to 
meet the requirements of the program. 


JUNIOR DIVISION 


The mission of the junior division is, ‘“To lay the foundation of 
intelligent citizenship within the student and give him such basic 
military training as will be of benefit and value to him in the military 
service if he becomes a member thereof.” 

Students who satisfactorily complete the junior division training 
are eligible for the grade of E-3 in the Organized Reserve Corps if 
otherwise qualified, and may receive credit for not to exceed 1 year 
of the basic course upon entering the senior division program. 

Last September, 61,280 students were enrolled in the junior di- 
vision of the ROTC, and in February there were 60,927 students 
enrolled. It is anticipated that the junior division enrollment in 
fiscal year 1952 will be approximately 60,000. 


SECTION 55C NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT UNITS 


Military training is also provided by 58 schools under the pro- 
visions of section 55c of the National Defense Act. Only rifles and 
target materials are issued to these schools. The minute costs of 
rifle maintenance and target materials are included in project 411 of 
the estimate. The Army provides a course of instruction to be fol- 
lowed and requires approval of the personnel conducting the course. 
There were enrolled at the beginning of fiscal year 1951, 11,043 
students in 55¢ NDA units. The fiscal year 1952 budget is based 
upon an anticipated enrollment of approximately the same. 


NORMAL BUDGET FACTORS 


ROTC funds provide for all phases of the program except for the 
pay and allowances of officers and enlisted men and some items of 
equipment. The general types of items for which funds are budgeted 
are outlined in the “Program and performance”’ statement. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1952 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


ae current factors are apparent which affect the fiscal ye 

2 ROTC estimate: 
oe) (Project 511.) Due to the increased costs of materials, com- 
mutation in lieu of uniform for the advanced-course students has been 
increased from $90 per student for 2-year period, to $100 per student 
for the 2 years. 

(b) (Project 411.) Due to the shortage of Army personnel in 
ROTC units, full-time civilian emplovees have been hired to assist 
P. M.S. and T.’s at senior division institutions. The basis is one 
civilian employee for each collegiate senior institution, and two 
civilian employees for each senior institution with three or more 
branches or over 500 students. Funds to continue these employees 
are included in this estimate. 

(c) Thirty-six new units in 33 institutions, 25 of which are new 
to the ROTC program, were activated in fiscal vear 1951. The cost 
of activating these units was included in fiscal vear 1951 budget 
estimates and the costs of maintaining them are included in this 
budget estimate. 

(d) (Project 411.) The tables of allowances for the ROTC units 
were revised to require only the minimum equipment essential for 
training, thus reducing the budgetary requirements. 

(e) (Project 512.) Subsistence at summer camps has been in- 
creased in accordance with predicted costs. 

(f) (Projects 412 and 512.) The fiscal year 1951 budget estimate 
included that portion of all costs of the 1951 summer camp which is 
taking place this summer. The fiscal vear 1952 ROTC budget 
estimates include the costs of pay and allowances for the entire 
period of the 1952 summer camps. 

(g) (Project 411.) Operating expense at institutions, has been 
reduced over the fiscal year 1951 budget estimates due to the decrease 
in requirements for equipment and due to the application of antici- 
pated savings from 2-year funds in fiscal year 1951 budget. 

(hk) A major portion of the decrease in project 412 is due to the 
inclusion of a full camp and a partial camp in the fiscal year 1951 
budget estimate. 

(i) The increase in project 511 is due to increased number of 
students and the increased costs of commutation in lieu of uniforms. 

(j) Differences indicated in project 512 between the fiscal year 1951 
budget estimates and fiscal year 1952 budget estimates are caused 
by the adjustments of anticipated savings of 2 -vear funds from the 
fiscal year 1951 appropriation in actuality, there will be more students 
attending summer camp in fiscal vear 1952. 

Each fiscal year appropriation determines to a major degree the 
accomplishment 4 years hence; therefore, in view of the critical 
shortage of junior officers, it is urged that the program be fully 
approved. 

SCHEDULE 


OF OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT 











Mr. Sixes. Now, I am going to ask that you put your complete 
fiscal picture in the record as you did this morning on ORC. I would 
like a breakdown for the record of each of the projects in the Army 
ROTC program, giving the fiscal picture for 1952, explaining the re- 
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quirements for each project and giving the fiscal picture for 1951 with 
the expenditures or commitments, obligations to date, or at some 
recent date, the obligations for the month of Arpil, and the anticipated 
year-end picture. hen we would like some explanation of the 
difference between the 1951 situation and the 1952 situation. That 
' we would like provided for the record. 










‘ Colonel Burter. Yes, sir. 
Ps (The matter referred to is as follows:) 
4 Prosect SumMarY—ROTC 


4 Project 411—Operating expenses at institutions 

Fiscal year 1952 appropriation request _ _ _ : $4, 534, 181 
bs Fiseal year 1951 funding program __- : 11, 290, 000 
2 The fiscal vear 1952 fund request is a decrease from the latest fiscal year 1951 
funding program because (1) $3,900,000 in savings in 1951 funds from various 


projects have been applied to the $8,434,181 fiscal vear 1952 requirement to reduce 
it to $4,534,181 and (2) the basie requirement decrease from the 1951 funding 
program amount of $11,290,000 to $8,434,181 is due to the fact that the major 
existing equipment requirement for the Army ROTC was fulfilled from 1951 
funds and is not a requirement for 1952. 

Funds in this project cover civilian employees; travel; communication expenses; 
printing and reproduction; commutation in lieu of uniforms; operation and 
maintenance of equipment; uniforms; ammunition; supplies and materials; and 
a small amount of equipment. 















Project 412—Operating expenses at summer camps 


Fiscal year 1952 appropriation request _ _ - 


“A - ..-- $3, 288, 731 
Fiscal year 1951 funding program_. 


ie: ae 5, 276, 441 

The fiscal year 1952 fund request is a decrease from the latest fiscal year 1951 
funding program because the 1951 program includes the ‘‘one time’’ cost of 
placing the June-July summer camp on a calendar year basis. The 1951 amount 
therefore covered 164 percent of a summer camp while the 1952 request covers 
only 100 percent of a camp. 

Funds in this project cover temporary civilian employees; travel; communica- 
tion expenses; utility charges; operation and maintenance of equipment; ammuni- 
tion; and other supplies and materials. 














Project 413—Commercial transportation of things 


Fiscal year 1952 appropriation request _ _- ‘ apes ripest $691, 600 
Fiscal year 1951 funding program (June 11)__--- Bred ho sich ap tne Se —_ 861, 736 


The fiscal year 1952 request is a nominal decrease from the latest fiscal year 
1951 funding program because of slightly reduced requirement. 

Funds in this project cover the packing, handling, and shipping costs of issues 
from ‘Technical Service depots to ROTC institutions and camps; and in a minor 
degree the contractual expenses incurred in lateral distribution in the field where 
no regular Army service is available. Included are reimbursable Technical 
Service civilian employee expenses; contractual expenses; and supplies and 
materials used in packing and crating. 

















Project 511—Pay and allowances of students at institutions 


Fiscal year 1952 appropriation request- --~-------- ne Py ee $13, 191, 716 
Fiscal year 1951 funding program (June 11)___..__-_-_-___- .s.- 611,235 


The fiscal year 1952 fund request is an increase over the fiscal year 1951 funding 
program because of increased enrollment and increased allowance for commuta- 
tion in lieu of uniform. 

Funds in this project cover funds for commutation in lieu of subsistence and 
uniform for advanced course students and commutation in lieu of uniform for basie- 
and junior-course students. 
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Project 512—Pay and allowances of students at summer ROTC camps 
Fiscal year 1952 appropriation request $5, 529, 772 
Fiscal year 1951 funding program (June 11) 6, 960, 588 


The fiscal year 1952 fund request is a decrease from the latest fiscal year 1951 
funding program because of the fact that the 1951 |e riomn included a “‘one time” 
cost of placing the June-July summer camp attendance on a calendar year basis. 


The 1951 amount therefore covered 164 percent of a summer camp while the 
1952 request covers only 100 percent of a camp. 


Funds in this project include pay travel and subsistence of students at summer 
ROTC camps. 
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Civilian personnel, Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, Apr. 30, 1951 








_ Ending 
; Cumulative A 
a Obligations, obligations strength o 
Project month of 


" civilian em- 
April 1951 | 9S “2m. 30, | ployees as of 
bea 30, 1951 















$157, 266 | 


$30, 639 
Sy gS a SSS er ees Bee aa | 1, 425 














Total. 32, 064 | 








SuMMARY OF BupGet REQUEST 


Mr. Sixes. We will insert in the record at this point pages 1983’ 


1984, and 1985 of the justifications showing obligations by object 
and project. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 






Army Reserve Orricers’ TRAINING Corps 





Summary of ¢ 





lirect tite cen by poajects 













| } 
| 






Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 
Dratnct Purpose of project | fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
— 1950 1951 1952 ° 











(1) 





(2) (3) 





(4) 


| Sera wal 















411 | Operating expenses at institutions —e $7, 396, = $11, 240, 000 $8, 434, 181 

412 | Operating expenses at summer ROT Ccamps..-....| 1,705, 4 946, 038 | & 541, 1 ie 

413 | Commercial transportation of things. - ee 144 ail } 767, 200 | 761, 

511 | Pay and allowances of students at in stitutions 6, 470,859 | 10,397,339 | 13, 191, 716 

512 | Pay and allowances of students at summer ROTC | 
camps......- ‘ ee This wing ; 2, 031, 543 | 1, 409, 314 5, 079, 287 
Total direct obligations ae A ....| 18,048,812 | 24,759,891 | 33, 007, 954 








Summary of direct obligations by object of eapenesture 



















Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year 
1950 1951 1952 





(1) 


Total number of permanent positions : : 0} 27 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 







Average number of all employees aS 
Deduct average number paid from project order funds. - - - 279 | ys 





Average number of emplagets paid from 01 Personal 
services -e i 














Total civilian personal services obligations 3 | $1, 279, 641 $1, 564, 617 $1, 603, 456 
Deduct amount financed from project orders charged to object | | 
classes 08 and 09 , tH 37, 513 | 693, 798 | 0 
















Net 01 


Civilian personal services : = 442, 128 | 870, 819 | 1, 603, 456 
Net 01 i . 2 . | 


Military 26, 903 , 136, O89 15, 689, 216 




















Total personal services ie a 7, 869, 031 11, 006, 908 | 17, 292, 672 
02 Travel coal ae hE 1, 460, 287 | 1, 599, 874 | 2, 308, 435 
03 Transportation of things TERRIE pSthkwol 185, 142 | 372, 160 342, 579 
04 Communication Services wits ab ie apts said tagh 41, 439 | 31, 646 | 48, 344 
05 Rents and Utility Services et ee ee 6, 183 | 20, 800 | 42, 900 
06 Printing and Reproduction i agi acap oiugal 1. 619 | 0 | 52, 500 
07 Other Contractual Services. -._................- et ro ae 565, 072 | 1, 900, 307 1, 328, 349 
08 Supplies and Materials. - 2b ctteaechcnee 4, 747, 813 | 4, 959, 075 | 11, 255, 320 
09 Equipment , § Let ect hreske dea. 3, 172, 226 | 4, 869, 121 | 332, 114 
15 Taxes and Assessments. ---- concGhshemign indeed oe 0 | 0 | 4, 741 





Total Direct Obligations._..__- Seen et A Oe, eae | 18,048,812 | 24,759, 891 | 33, 007, 954 
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34, 181 
41, 191 
61, 579 
91, 716 


179, 287 


624.7 
HOS, 456 
0 


HOS, 456 
B89, 216 


202, 672 
308, 435 
342, 579 
48, 344 

42, 900 

42, ADO 

328, 349 
320 





332, 114 
4, 741 
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OVER-ALL FINANCIAL REQUIREMENT 















i Mr. Sikes. Now, I want to know definitely what the picture is on 
4 your over-all financial requirement. You are asking for a total for 
' 1952 of $33,007,954. How much of that is to be appropriated for 
a the fiscal year 1952? 

4 Colonel Butter. On page No. 2 of the estimate, the first item, 
> — $27,236,000 is the amount of new cash appropriation. 

E Mr. Stxes. All right; in 1951 you had $33,900,000 appropriated, 
- and of that amount you anticipate that you will spend for the fiscal 
vear 1951 what amount? 

* Colonel Butier. $24,829,891. The remaining portion of the 
© — $33,900,000 is a multiple-year item to be obligated in the fiscal year 
1952. Hence, the estimate for 1951 covers a period of 15 months, 
one and a half summer camps, whereas 1952 covers one summer camp. 
CIVILIAN 


PERSONNEL BY PROJECT 



















Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to place in the record a breakdown 

on civilian personnel for each of the projects and for the total ROTC 
. requirement, giving the number of civilian personnel on duty at this 
' time and the number anticipated for the end of the fiscal year 1952. 
4 Colonel Butter. Yes, sir. 
} Mr. Stxes. That is to go into the record. 
Colonel Butter. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Civilian pnnads stre pengeh as of Apr. 30, 1951, » by praje and command 








} 
Command | Project 411.| Project 412} Project 413; Total 


First Army J 2 2 
Second Army - . 21 7 28 
Third Army.- .-. 3 | 3 
4 Fourth Army... 5 5 


Fifth Army : rad : 28 mas 28 
Sixth Army.....- - 


Subtotal, armies__.............--- 




















eae cee 
CURE eid acca 


Subtotal, overseas. 


Subtotal, Technical and Administrative S 


Grand total _- 





UNCERTAINTY AS TO POLICIES 

Mr. Sixes. There has existed considerable confusion, or, at least, 
uncertainty, on the part of a number of colleges as to the policies that 
are to be followed in the ROTC program. 

I want to read to you from a letter, which I think is typical of 
letters that virtually every Member of Congress has received on this 
subject, and I want your explanation of the situation to which this 
letter refers. I quote from a letter: 

As you know, land-grant colleges and universities established under the terms 


of the Morrill Act of 1862 are required to offer training in military science and 
tactics. This college, a land-grant institution in this State, has offered such 
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training throughout the 80 years of its existence. As in practically all such insti- 
tutions, the basic ROTC course is required during the first 2 years for all physically 
qualified male students. : 

Appropriations estimates prepared by the Bureau of the Budget for the Depart- 
ment of Defense and recently submitted to Congress placed certain limitations 
on first-year Army and Air ROTC enrollments. New ROTC units are being 
added in many institutions, with the result that reduction of first-year enrollment 
quotas for land-grant and other long-established ROTC institutions must be made 
in the case of Army ROTC quotas. In the case of the Air Force, the Bureau 
estimates call for a substantial increase in freshman quotas, but the total is 
estimated to be 10,000 short of the minimum necessary for the expanded program 
already announced. 

Institutions such as [this one] have been the mainstay of the ROTC program 
since ROTC work, as such, was established many years ago. During this period 
there have been times when many people did not look with favor on military 
training of any kind at the college level, and many collegiate institutions held to 
the view that such training had no place on their campuses. 

By tradition and by experience, land-grant institutions are prepared to do the 
kind of military training job that is called for today. The role of these institu- 
tions will undoubtedly be recognized by the Department of Defense when training 
allocations are made within the limits established by Congress. The difficulty, 
however, is one with which the Congress must deal in its action on appropriations 
estimates submitted by the Bureau of the Budget. I hope you may see your way 
clear to support such action as may be necessary to see that no injustice will 
result to institutions that have, through the years, been the backbone of the 
ROTC program. 


Now, will you explain just what the situation is; what has aroused 
this apprehension, and whether there are grounds for the apprehension 
which has been aroused in the land-grant colleges? 

Colonel Butter. The President’s program called for a budgetary 
figure of 56,000 first-year basic students in the senior division, as being 
a reasonably attainable figure. In view of the fact that the Air Force 

uota has been increased to 56,000 and the total of the two exceeded 
the total enrollment for past years, the figure of 56,000 first-year 
students in the basic course is a limitation placed in the budget by 
the President. 
ADDITIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Sixes. You are adding some new institutions; are you not? 
Colonel Butter. We are adding 36 new units in 25 new institutions. 
Mr. Stxes. Do you have a list of those for the record? 

Colonel Butier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Please place that list in the record at this point. 
Colonel Butier. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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List of colleges and universities selected for activation of Army Reserve Officers 
Training Corps units 


[Activated as of Apr. 1, 1951. Start operating beginning of school year 1951-52] 





Institution State Type of unit 





University of San Francisco California Transportation. 
University of Connecticut. - -- Sto Connecticut Ordnance. 
Florida Southern College !__ -| Florida... ---| Military Police. 
Florida State University !_._- Tallahassee ie Ordnance. 
University of Georgia ! : .| Transportation. 
Idaho State College ! Pocatell I .--| Chemical. 
Notre Dame University ! Engineer. 
Northeastern University ! .| Engineer and Signal. 
Worcester Polytechnic do Signal. 
University of Detroit ! igan Engineer. 
Dartmouth College ! New Hampshire_.| Ordnance. 
St. Peter’s College ! , New Jersey Chemical. 
1 New York Engineer. 
Canisius College ! Buffal d Chemical. 
Hofstra College ! Ordnance. 
Wake Forest College !- .| Chemical. 
University of Toledo-_- Tol Ohi Engineer. 
Bucknell University !_- i Engineer and Transporta- 
tion. 
University of Scranton ! d Ordnance. 
Providence College ! Transportation. 
Rhode Island State College ; d Engineer. 
Vanderbilt University ! Chemical] and Engineering. 
Texas College of Art and Industry !- Signal. 
Rice Institute ! H Engineer. 
Texas Christian University ! Forth Worth Transportation. 
Norwich University Northfield Engineer. 
W and Lee University !_.| Lexington irgini Transportation. 
University of Virgi Charlottesville ___- di .-----| Signal. 
University of Ri ve .| Rich d do Transportation. 
Seattle University ! .| Seattl i Ordnance. 
Gonzaga University 4 bes _, SRE PES Do. 
Marshall College ! West Virginia. __- Do. 
Marquette University ! Wisconsin Engineer. 














1 School participating in the Army ROTC program for the first time. 
QUOTA IN EXISTING INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Does the fact that you are adding new institutions 
mean that the quota in institutions which have existing ROTC 
units must be cut? 

Colonel Burier.. Colonel Simpson, will you answer? 

Colonel Simpson. Col. Ralph T. Simpson, Office of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-3. 

It might result in a smaller number enrolled in the first-year basic 
course of the ROTC in distributing quotas throughout the various 
colleges and universities. 

Mr. Sixes. How can it result in a reduction in the basic course 
when all students at land-grant colleges have to take basic military 
training? Perhaps you mean the advanced course. 

Colonel Simpson. No, sir; the basic course was the one I was dis- 
cussing—56,000 freshmen, collegiate level students. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you mean that only a limited number of the first- 
year students will receive military training henceforth? 

Colonel Butier. Yes, sir. 


SELECTION FOR BASIC TRAINING 


Mr. Sixes. How are you going to select the ones who are to receive 
this basic military training? 
Colonel Butter. Colonel Simpson. 
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Colonel Simpson. A selecting procedure would have to be conducted 
on each individual campus. For instance, if the quota for the Army 
ROTC for first-year students on a particular campus was 250 and 
there were more than 250 students who applied there would have to 
be a selecting procedure based upon their high school record or college 
entrance record, or some such examination. 

Mr. Srkes. Quoting again from this letter: 

As in practically all such institutions, the basie ROTC course is required during 
the first 2 years for all physically qualified male students. 

Is that requirement no longer in effect? 

Colonel Stmpson. That requirement, sir, of course, is placed there 
by the institution itself, and it does serve to interest many students 
in the ROTC. If they are required to take it, many of them become 
interested in it and go on. Almost all of the land-grant colleges do 
require that. 

Mr. Stxes. And henceforth they will not be permitted to require 2 
vears of basic military training; is that the situation? 

Colonel Simpson. From the standpoint of the Army we do not wish 
to infringe upon the autonomy of the schools. We do have provi- 
sions in the regulations whereby any student selected by the institu- 
tion to take military training, if for any reason he cannot be enrolled 
in the ROTC within the capabilities of the personnel and equipment 
at that school, we will give him military training. If, later, other 
vacancies may occur in the ROTC program he may be selected for 
enrollment in the ROTC, and receive credit for the work he has 
completed. 

COMPULSION IN SELECTION FOR TRAINING 


Mr. Stxes. If you leave it on a volunteer basis I think you will 
not get enough people to fill your quotas. Heretofore, we have had 
an adequate number of basic ROTC students because that training 
was required in the land-grant colleges. Then they would select from 
those who had completed the basic training, those who were to have 
the advanced ROTC training. Will you tell me again how you are 
going to differentiate between the freshmen who are going to have 
ROTC training and those who are not going to have ROTC training, 
and what degree of compulsion is involved among those who are 
selected for it so that I may have a clearer picture of it than | 
have? 

Colonel Simpson. Well, sir, since World War II we have been able 
to accommodate all of those who applied for ROTC to include the 
requirements of the land-grant colleges. There has been no selection 
procedure, as such, for the entrance of the freshmen to the ROTC. 
If the conditions exist this fall whereby a selecting procedure must 
be designed, then that will be required, of course. 

We do not know at this time what the enrollment will be in these 
places. I believe the National Council of Education estimates are 
that there will be 10 to 20 percent less college enrollment this year 
than last year. In many of the land-grant colleges both the Army 
and Air are in there together, and the Navy is also in many of them. 
It is quite possible that there would be enough vacancies for the 
three services to accommodate all students who are required to 
undergo training. 
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Mr. Sixes. Colonel Butler, the answers given to me have not in 
any sense cleared this matter up in my mind. I hope that you, or 
the members of your staff, will prepare a comprehensive picture of 
this situation that even I can understand, and put it in the record, 
Colonel But Ler. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


During the post-World War II period the Army has endeavored to increase the 
enrollment in the senior division ROTC to the point where the required production 
of junior officers would be attained. It is expected that the present requirements 
for production of 23,200 junior officers annually from the ROTC will first be ap- 
proached in June 1953 from the 34,998 second-year basics enrolled in September 
1950. 

All new senior division ROTC units established in 1951 are service-type units, 
since existing units produced too small a proportion of service-type officers as 
compared to the combat branches. At the time these new units were established 
there was no indication within the Department of the Army that a numerical 
ceiling would be imposed upon the number of basic course students to be enrolled. 
Consequently, it was not considered that the creation of new units in new institu- 
tions would operate to jeopardize the compulsory military training policies of any 
institution. While budgetary quotas have been announced in the past,they were 
not announced as numerical ceilings limiting enrollment of students in the basic 
course of the senior division. Operating under a ‘‘no-numerical-ceiling’’ policy, 
the September 1950 enrollment in the basic course, senior division, Army ROTC 
was 56,291 first-vear basics and 34,998 second-year basics. With 36 new units to 
start operation in September 1951, it would appear that the 1951 enrollment in 
the basic course would increase by several thousands. However, increased com- 
petition from the new Air Force units, as well as the proposed selective service 
deferments under competitive examinations, might well operate to hold the Army 
ROTC basic course enrollment to approximately the same level as for September 
1950. 

Working under imposed numerical ceilings of 56,000 and 40,000 for first vear 
basics and second year basics respectively, the Department of the Army would 
announce numerical ceiling quotas to the six zone of the interior armies and the 
three overseas commands. They, in turn, would subdivide to the senior division 
ROTC units within their commands so that each college or universtity would 
have numerical ceilings which might result in some instances in denial of enroll- 
ment in the basic course. 

Enroliment in the advanced course has always been on a selective basis in order 
that only those students are enrolled who have, during their 2 years in the basic 
course demonstrated their aptitude as potential officers. This selectivity does 
not infringe upon compulsory military training policies which apply only to the 
basie course. 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. I find myself in the same position as Mr. Sikes. I 
have received letters from various portions of the United States ex- 
pressing alarm about the ROTC picture, and I am still not quite clear 
as to the situation. 

This committee is interested in land-grant colleges, and we are also 
interested in colleges that have ROTC units, but are not land-grant 
colleges. 

QUOTA SYSTEM MAY BE REQUIRED 







Is there any basic concern on the part of colleges which are not 
land-grant colleges with respect to the coming fiscal year program of 
the ROTC? 

Colonel Butter. The best way I can answer that, sir, is to state 
that if the entire freshman class next fall produces enough applications 
to exceed 56,000, some of them cannot be accepted by some colleges. 
I believe a quota system within this 56,000 will have to be imposed by 
each of the six armies and the oversea commands and in turn the 
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armies will have to issue a quota to each ROTC unit beyond which it 
cannot enroll. 


Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Back on the record. 


OVERSEAS ROTC SCHOOLS 


To make clear for the record the ROTC colleges overseas, I believe 
you stated that they are in Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. That 
is the extent of the overseas ROTC? 

Colonel Butier. Yes, sir; and the others are the six ZI armies, 
zone of the interior armies. 

Mr. Manon. Why are we worried about these ZI armies? We are 
talking here about schools, not armies, about the ROTC program in 
these schools. 

Colonel Butter. The point I did not get over was the each of the 
army commanders has immediate supervision of all institutions within 
his area. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; we understand that. 

Colonel Butter. So that his quota has to be divided among the 
institutions within his Army area. 

Mr. Manon. And you think we may have guessed low, that there 
might be some inability on the part of the schools to go along with the 
ROTC program to the full extent? 

Colonel Butter. It is quite possible that there might be more ap- 
plications than 56,000. 

Mr. Manon. Is there a question involved here of senior ROTC 
training as opposed to first-year training, or something of that kind; 
is that involved? I am not talking about training in the senior 
colleges; I am talking about a man who is a freshman in ROTC. Is 
there any limitation on the length of time a man can be in the ROTC? 

Colonel Butier. This quota extends over each of the 4 years of 
the senior division. The quota of sophomores is 40,000. The next 
quota for juniors is 25,350. 

Mr. Manon. I am not too much concerned about the figures. That 
is not the matter involved. The quotas would be cut for the freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors? 

Colonel Buruer. I think the point here applies only to the first-year 
basic-course students. 

Mr. Manon. Would you go along with this if they are all in the 
program? 

Colonel Butter. Yes, sir. 


BUDGET INCREASE FOR MAXIMUM PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I think the Members of Congress are very definitely 
of the opinion that the ROTC should not be starved out, and that 
it should be carried on. While we talk about compulsory military 
training and so forth, we do not want to deemphasize the ROTC 
program. How much money is required to make sure that these 
programs can go along without hindrance? 

Colonel Bur.er. The original estimate by our office was for 65,000 
first-year basics, at an additional cost to the present budget estimates 
of $1,339,830. 
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Mr. Manon. If we put that amount in this bill will it, in your 
opinion, be abundantly adequate to take care of the situation? 

Colonel Burter. According to our best estimates it would be 
adequate. 

Mr. Manon. And if you do not have the students to do the work 
what would happen to the money? 

Colonel Butter. This money would be principally for uniforms 
and individual equipment which would remain in stock. If we pur- 
chase uniforms and equipment we would have it in stock to the credit 
of the ROTC. There is no pay involved—just the cost of uniforms 
and the individual equipment. 


PRESIDENTIAL CEILING ON ROTC 


General Decker. Mr. Mahon, if I may say something on this 
matter? That would solve the problem from a fiscal viewpoint, but 
it would still not overcome the 56,000 ceiling which has been imposed 
on the Army by the President. 

Colonel Butter. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. As far as I know that is the first time it has been 
made clear to me where you reach the figure of 56,000. Where does 
the President come into the picture? 

General Decker. That was the ceiling established by the President 
based on the premise, that during the fiscal year 1951 the Army 
enrolled approximately 56,000 first-year basic students in ROTC, 
and at the same time the Air Force had a quota of 28,000, or an over- 
all total of 84,000. Now, for the fiscal year 1952 the Air Force quota 
has been increased to 56,000; and it has been felt that the increase of 
the Air Force quota is going to bite into the Army quota, and that 
56,000 is the maximum number we will be able to enroll. Whether 
this will transpire is still a matter of conjecture. 

Mr. Manon. Well, if we want to increase the funds for the carry- 
ing on of the ROTC program, is there anything to prevent the program 
from being carried on? 

General Decker. Yes; the President has limited the numbers to be 
enrolled. 

Mr. Manon. Under what authority? 

General Decker. If I may go off the record for a minute. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXPLANATION OF CEILING QUOTA 


Mr. Manon. I have a letter here which was written to me and the 
committee by you, General Decker, on the 6th of June 1951 about this 
whole matter. Do you recall that letter? 

General Decker. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Manon. Are the facts stated in that letter still basically 
correct? 

General Decker. They are, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General Decker. 

| would like to insert this in the record, as it further explains the 
Situation. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 





JuNE 6, 1951. 
Hon. GEorcE Manon, 


House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Manon: Reference is made to your letter of May 23, 1951, con- 
cerning the Army and Air Force ROTC programs for fiseal year 1952. The fol- 
lowing information is believed to be pertinent to a clear understanding of the 
situation that exists. 

In fiscal year 1951 the initial enrollment in the first-year basic course for the 
Army totaled approximately 56,000; that for the Air Force was approximately 
28,000, with a total for both services of approximately 84,000. The fiscal year 
1952 budget provides for a total enrollment of 112,000 first-year basics for the 
Army and Air Force together, which is a net increase of 28,000 for both services. 

The Army ceiling for first-year basics for fiscal year 1952 was established at 
56,000 with a view to providing for an annual output of 23,200 second lieutenants. 
It was assumed that the Army would be unable:to enroll more than 56,000 freshmen 
since the increase of 28,000 authorized the Air Force would absorb many of those 
qualified for enrollment in Army units. 

Although over-all ceilings were established in the fiscal years 1950 and 195! 
budgets for the first- and second-year basic course, no enrollment ceiling was 
imposed for first-year basic students; hence, no first-year quotes were allotted 
to schools. Since attrition losses during the first year reduced enrollments to 
bring them below the over-all ceiling set up for first- and second-year basic 
students, all students who desired to enroll were allowed to do so. Under the 
conditions which now exist, it appears that these attrition rates may be somewhat 
less than those experienced in previous years, and a smaller input of students 
will provide the desired annual output of second lieutenants. 

During fiscal year 1951, the Army has activated 36 new ROTC units in 25 
different institutions, with a planned enrollment in September 1951, of 7,500 
first-year basics. Since the total number of basics for which provision has been 
made in the Army 1952 budget is essentially the same as the number enrolled at 
the beginning of fiscal year 1951, this 7,500 increase can be absorbed only through 
reductions in existing units. 

It is difficult to determine at this time whether or not more students will apply 
for the ROTC course than can be financed within the budget approved by the 
President. However, it is believed that extending the program to a greater 
number of schools or colleges affords an opportunity to enroll a greater number of 
potentially capable leaders, though it may require the adoption of some process of 
selection by those institutions at which the number of applicants exceeds the 
quota assigned. This permits, in any event, a more effective utilization of funds 
with a correspondingly greater return per dollar expended. 

If the minor roll-back of approximately 12 percent in allotment of quotas to 
existing schools through the utilization of selective processes is not considered 
desirable, it may be necessary to obtain an increase to the present ceiling of 56,000 
in order to provide for enrollments in new units. 

Sincerely, 
G. H. DecKEr, 
Major General, GSC, Budget Division. 


COMPARISON OF ENROLLMENT 


Mr. Ritey. Colonel, do I understand you are going to have 56,000 
in the ROTC units of the Air Force and 56,000 in the Army ROTC? 

Colonel Burier. First-year basics only. 

‘Mr. Ritey. Making 112,000 altogether? 

Colonel Burier. Yes, sir. That is freshmen only. 

Mr. Ritey. How does that compare with last year and the year 
before? 

Colonel Burier. Our enrollment figure for last year, outside of the 
36 new units established this year, was approximately 56,250. 

Mr. Rixey. I want the figures for the Air Force and the Army. 

Colonel Bacuaracu. First-year basic, Army ROTC, last year 
56,291 was the beginning-year enrollment strength; first-year basic, 
Air Force, last year was 28,045. 
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Mr. Rivey. Did the Air Force have ROTC units in 1950? 

Colonel Bacwaracu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Calendar year 1950 or fiscal year 1949? 

Colonel Bacuaracn. In fiscal 1949 the Air Force had units. 
However, the appropriation was together—Army and Air Force. 

Mr. Ritey. What was the total then? 

Colonel Bacnaracu. I do not have the figures for the Air Force 
I have them for the Army. 

Mr. Ritey. Was it as much as it is now? 

Colonel Bacnaracu. Fiscal year 1949, beginning of the year, 
first-year basics were 51,315. 

Mr. Rintey. So, this 56,000 is comparable to previous years; is 
that right? 

Colonel Bacuaracn. It is comparable to last year and comparable 
to previous years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. I see a figure here in fiscal 1951 of 80,000. Is that a 
combined figure or just the Army? 

Colonel Bacuaracu. That is our budget estimate for fiscal year 
1951. 

Mr. Riiey. For the Army alone? 

Colonel BacHaracn. Enrollment for the Army alone. 

Mr. Ritey. And you actually enrolled 52,974? 

Colonel BacHaracnH. 56,291. The 52,974 is the February enroll- 
ment for the first semester, when we do have a certain amount of 
attrition. ’ 

Mr. Rirey. Why is it that the land-grant colleges won’t have suffi- 
cient quotas to take care of their freshmen if you have practically the 
same allocations to them? 

Colonel Butter. We have 36 new units this year that had no 
students last year. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think that gives you a better program than 
to continue the program you had? 

Colonel Burier. Yes, sir. Those 36 units were required in order 
to get the product of 23,200 graduates a vear. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who made the decision to jump the Air Force 
first-vear men by almost 100 percent? 

Colonel Bacnaracn. We do not know. 

Colonel Butter. I presume that was the Secretary of the Air 
Force, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It looks to me like it is boosting them to the detri- 
ment of the others. 

Colonel Butter. They are activitating 62 new units this year 
that they did not have last year. 


EFFECT OF NEW SCHOOLS ON ESTABLISHED ROTC UNITS 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not know that they are. Nobody has shown 
me that they are. Of course, it seems very inconsistent to me, when 
you come in with what appears to be a reduced intake, yet every 
Member of Congress has received an official list of a large number of 
new schools in which ROTC is to be made a part of the curriculum. 
That does not stand to reason—that at the time you are increasing 
the number of schools with ROTC courses you curtail the number of 
students. There can only be one result: that is, that the schools 
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that have been in this program long prior to now, some of the older 
schools, would be cut down and, under the pressure because of selec- 
tive service, new schools should be taken in, when the older schools 
have been carrying the ROTC burden all of these years. 

Who is going to have to do with the ass gnment of ROTC quotas? 

Colonel Butter. That is under G-3, Colonel Simpson. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should not the full quota be allowed to these 
schools that have had long-established ROTC programs? 

Colonel Simpson. We see no objection to that. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not a question of objection, but who is going 
to set it? 

Colonel Simpson. As the general explained, the numbers are limited 
in the President’s program. 


COMPUTATION OF ROTC REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I understand that is the fact. I do not understand 
the reason. If that is true, if it is to be limited, why should not those 
old-established schools that have been carrying on the ROTC work 
for all these years have a priority and be entitled to the full comple- 
ment of the incoming students? 

Colonel Simpson. The requirements of the ROTC program are 
established for so many officers required annually in certain fields to 
meet the needs of the arms and services—so many Engineer officers 
and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the way this 56,000 is computed? 

Colonel Simpson. On that basis, to get our requirements; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If 56,000 will give you all you need, why was any 
higher figure ever suggested? 

Colonel Srmpson. At the time the budget was prepared for the 
ROTC, the 56,000 is the figure, approximately, for the first-year basic 
enrollment last year and, with the new units, allowing 250 for their 
first year, making 65,000. That, we think, will accommodate the 
schools’ requirements for their training for the first 2 years and also 
give a better selectivity. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


The Army has no method of preselection for their students in ROTC. 

Mr. Scrivner. No; but you do after they once start. You can 
require them to make certain grades so that they will be subject to 
exemption from selective service. If that does not give you a chance 
to look them over, I do not know what does. 

Colonel Siupson. When the student is enrolled in the basic course at 
the beginning of his college career, he is enrolled without any preselec- 
tion examination or procedure. As he pursues the course from the 
basic to the advanced, his entrance to the advanced course is by 
selection. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Do not you have some selection as to whether they 
will take the second year or not, in basic? 

Colonel Stmpson. In those schools where military training is 
required, and others, if the individual successfully completes his first- 
year course, he has in the past been admitted to the second-year 
course. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Is not that some selection? 
Colonel Simpson. Yes, sir. 


BASIS FOR ADDING NEW INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. It still does not answer the question as to why, if 
you needed 65,000, you did not ask for them and get them. That is 
partially explained by the limitation placed on you by the budget, 
but it still does not expalin, if the budget was going to limit you to 
56,000, which were accommodated last year by the then existing 
schools with ROTC, why you would add 250 new ones to the list, 
because you are not going to have those extra 13,000 in order to put 
them into the new schools. 

Colonel Stmpson. At the time we planned our budget, we knew 
nothing of any limitation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, when you found you were only going to 
have 56,000, why did not you send out a notification to those new 
schools, as follows: ‘In view of the budgetary limitations, we will not 
be able to institute an ROTC training unit in your school?” Because 
you are going to have to set up 250 new schools now; you are going to 
have to have that many new instructors; you are going to have to have 
that many civilian caretakers and so forth, and at the same time you 
will be cutting down on the schools where that system is already in 
progress, where they can carry on without that additional expense. 
It just does not make sense. 

Colonel Stimpson. We have 36 new units which we hope to start 
enrolling this fall. Those units are for the technical services— 
Engineers, Ordnance, Signal Corps, and so forth—and to meet the 
existing requirements for officers in those branches of the service the 
additional units are required. 

Mr. Scrivner. It requires how many? 

Colonel Simpson. The 36 we think are the requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. You just said that was based upon the supposition 
that you were going to get your 60,000. 

General Decker. In the past the attrition in ROTC has been rather 
high during the first 2 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. But, with the coming of Korea, that attrition slid 
into the discard. 

General Decker. That is right. We think the attrition will be 
much less with conditions as they are today, and we initially needed 
the 56,000 

Mr. Scrivner. You know it will be much less. 

General Decker. Yes, sir; it will be. And, with the initial input 
of 56,000 spread out on a broader base and some selectivity exercised 
in order to get the best men possible in the ROTC, we think it may be 
possible to obtain the output of 23,200 second lieutenants with 
an initial input of 56,000 students. 


ROTC AND LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the law relating to the ROTC and land- 
grant colleges? 

Colonel Simpson. They may be established in land-grant colleges 
and universities granting degrees. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Is military training required? 
Colonel Simpson. The States will require military training. The 
Morrell Act is much older than the ROTC and requires a course in 
military training be given along with the other academic courses. 
The Department of the Army, since the establishment of the ROTC 
program, has been happy to use the ROTC in land-grant colleges as 
a vehicle for conducting such training as is required under the 
Morrell Act. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should not they continue to be happy to do so 
and just continue along and give them the same quotas they have 
been given before? 

Colonel Siwpson. They would be happy to do so. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, vou are not going to be able to do that with 
the program set up here now; you are going to have to take some 
out of the established schools in order to provide the quotas for the 
new ones. 

Colonel Stupson. That may be the case; but, as we had our pro- 
gram planned, I believe we would have been able to accommodate 
those land-grant colleges. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Sixes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


TuurspAY, JUNE 28, 1951. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY CIVILIAN 
COMPONENTS 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. RAYMOND H. FLEMING, ACTING CHIEF, NATIONAL 
GUARD BUREAU 

LT. COL. OSCAR R. BOWYER. CHIEF, ARMY BUDGET AND FISCAL 
BRANCH 

COL. GEORGE E. BUTLER, DEPUTY EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 


Funds available for obligation 
————_—__________—— 
1950 actual |1951 estimate | 1952 stimate 










DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 












Appropriation or estimate - . - - 
Comparative transfer from— 


Lancy, Sk Se -----| $24,000, 000 
“Army National Guard’’._- ceniaae état i anli $5,988,986 | $5, 000, 000 





“Organized Reserves”. _____- reiir. __.-.-.-.-| 12,953,677 | 16,000,000 |-._..__- 
Total direct obligations._____- Neate tt Fahad BES | 18,942,663 | 21,000,000 | — 24, 000, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





| 


Comparative transfer from ‘‘Army National Guard’’_...._..-- 5 | ae 





nn NS... Sees seth eh a 18, 943, 923 21, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





1 
| 


Description 1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








| 
E DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 4 | 
: 1. Construction of facilities at National Guard installations.._| $5, 988, 986 $5, 000, 000 | $8, 000, 000 
; 9, Armory construction, Army National Guard_- indie | et 16, 000, 000 
a 3, Construction, Organized Reserves.............-..-.------ -| 12, 953,677 | 16, 000, 000 bebe WuArs 
; Total direct obligations... 2... 52... 18, 942, 663 | 21, 000, 000 | 24, 000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 








| 
| 
1, Construction of facilities at National Guard installations... | Se eae ee SAAS 


: SES ERI Od LER COTTON OE ES COO | 18, 943, 923 | 21, 000, 000 | 24, 000, 000 








wate datteesme by nian 8 








Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions. ___-- ee ‘ tte, 3 
Average number of all employees_---..--.._-- 3% 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





01 Personal services: Permanent positions. ...............---} $129, 537 | $1,206,410 |.__-.._.._____- 
10 . Lands and Structures...............4-........ Six cceubins tlia 18, 813,126 | 19, 703, 590 | $24. 000, 000 


ih ARO ORRIN nE ik Sk kik 3 ce cececcsene | 18, 942, 663. | 21, 000, 000 | 24, 000, 000 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 






OO Tn ee on ec eh klk 


Total, obligations... .- eet ae ea na a | 18, 943, 923 21, 000, 000 | 24, 000, 000 











Mr. Sixes. General Decker, who is going to present the appropria- 
; tion request for ‘‘Military construction, Army civilian components”? 
General Decker. General Fleming. 

Mr. Sixes. I suggest, General, that you go ahead and make your 
statement. 


NATIONAL GuARD CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 





















General Fiemina. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we are presenting today a portion of the fund requirements for sup- 
port of the Army National Guard under a new and separate appro- 
priation title: “Military construction, Army civilian components.” 

In general, Army National Guard construction may be broadly 
classified into two types: armory and nonarmory. 

In the past, the furnishing of armories for the National Guard has 
been the responsibility of each of the States and Territories. Some 
armories have been especially constructed and are admirably suited 
to the purpose, others have been modified from existing commercial 
buildings purchased by the States or municipalities, and the remainder 
have been obtained by the rental of any reasonably suitable space 
at State or municipal expense. Under such an arrangement, it is 
apparent that the suitability of these facilities will vary all the way 
from excellent to unsatisfactory. Of the better facilities, many are 
en due to the increased troop basis of the Army National 
ruard 
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It is estimated that the armory requirement to house the planned 
strength of the Army National Guard is 2,800 armories. A total of 
1,087 of those now available are considered to be adequate and 325 
other armories are susceptible of being made adequate by expansion, 
leaving a new construction requirement of 1,388 armories. It is 
estimated that the cost of the long-range expansion and new con- 
struction programs will be $275,000,000. 

The armory problem has been critical since the close of World 
War II. In the organization of the postwar Army National Guard 
the States have been asked to accept units in numbers and types far 
beyond their requirements for State missions. In accepting such 
units, the States were assured that Federal aid would be forthcoming 
for the construction of armories. The States have admirably ful- 
filled their part of the bargain; they have organized their allotted 
units, allowing the Army National Guard to reach a strength greater 
than ever before in its peacetime history, and have squeezed these 
units into existing armories or provided such other facilities as might 
be available. 

It is with the passage of Public Law 783, Eighty-first Congress, that 
the Government’s part of the agreement is being initiated. The esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $16,000,000 will provide for 
the construction of 113 armories suitable to house 204 units, and for 
the expansion of 34 existing armories, all the work to be performed in 
accordance with established priorities. The new construction is to 


be accomplished upon land furnished by the States and the States will 
further contribute 25 percent of the cost of construction. 

Nonarmory construction consists of motor-vehicle-storage buildings, 
warehouses, maintenance shops, liaison-aircraft hangars, and target 


ranges. A portion of this long-range program has been completed 
through the obligation of $39,475,000 from the appropriation “‘ Army 
National Guard” in current and prior years. There remains a require- 
ment of approximately $80,000,000 for ultimate completion of the 
program. Request is made in these estimates for fiscal year 1952 for 
$8,000,000, which will provide for the construction of 141 motor- 
vehicle-storage buildings, 17 warehouses, 13 liaison-aircraft hangars, 
14 maintenance shops, and 50 target ranges. Thank you. 


SCHEDULE OF OBLIGATIONS AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Stxes. Thank you, General Fleming. We will insert in the 
record at this point the table of civilian employment and obligations 
which has been supplied us. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Civilian employment and obligations, military construction, Army civilian 
components, Apr. 30, 1951 





Obligations 
Civilian em- 
ployment, 





Projects 


April 1951 
only 


Total cumu- 
lative to Apr. 
30, 1951 


01 only cumu- 
lative to Apr. 


Apr. 30, 1951, 
actual 





$424, 844 
0 


$1, 569, 976 
0 





100, 104 


613, 656 








524, 948 


2, 183, 632 


411, 183 





464, 277 
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SUMMARY OF BupGet REQUEST 


Mr. Sixes. Pages 2038 and 2039 of the justifications, showing obli- 
gations by object and project, will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Miuitrary Construction, Army CrvILIAN CoMPONENTS 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





Actual, Estimate, 


Estimate, 
Object class fiscal year fiscal year 
1950 1951 


fiscal year 
1952 





Average number of all employees 32 254 0 








01 Personal services (civilian) $129, 537. $1, 296, 410 


t 

| 

| 
Total number of permanent positions. ..............-........- 33 262 | 0 
10 Lands and structures r 18, 813, 126 19, 703, 590 | 


0 
$24, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations................--..-...-.... 18, 942, 663 21, 000, 000 | 24, 000, 000 














Summary of direct obligations by projects 





| 

Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year 
| 1951 1952 


Project 


| Actual, fiscal | 
No. 


Purpose of project year 1950 





Construction ....| $18,942,663 | $21,000,000 | $24, 000, 000 





Construction of facilities at National Guard installa- | 

aia hs inlatee ce cain ls gigas eke ate right heen te 5, 988, 986 | 5, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
Armory construction, Army National Guard 0 0 16, 000, 000 
Construction, Organized Reserve Corps 12, 953, 677 16, 000, 000 0 








Total direct obligations | 18, 942, 663 | 21, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 





OBLIGATIONS 


Now will you explain the obligation picture for fiscal 1951? 

Colonel Bowyer. The cumulative obligations for fiscal 1951 as of 
April 30, were $1,569,976; for the month of April only they were 
$424,844. It is expected that all of the funds appropriated for 
nonarmory construction in fiscal 1951 will be obligated. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. What is your civilian personnel picture now and con- 
templated for the end of fiscal 1952? 

Colonel Bowyer. As of April 30 we have eight Federal employees 
engaged in engineering work in connection with this. It is expected 
that the figure will remain constant. 


RELATION OF NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE CORPS ARMORIES 


Mr. Sixes. Will you tell us why the shift in emphasis from the 
ORC armories to National Guard armories and facilities, General 
Decker? 

General Decker. That is because there is now $16 million of 1951 
funds appropriated for Organized Reserve construction which has 
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not yet been released by the Bureau of the Budget, and it was felt 
that that money would be the maximum the Organized Reserve could 
utilize effectively in fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Srxes. So that, as far as the services are concerned, it is 
recognized that both the National Guard and the Reserve have a 
very great need for armories and facilities? 

General Decker. Yes; definitely so. 

Mr. Srxes. And it is planned that you will be able to make some 
substantial progress during fiscal 1952 in providing these needed 
facilities? 

General Decker. We hope to be abie to make a substantial im- 
provement in the facilities available for both the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves. 


LIST OF NATIONAL GUARD FACILITIES PLANNED, 1952 


Mr. Srxes. Do you have a list available for the committee, General 
Fleming, of the facilities and armories which it is planned to build 
during fiscal 1952? 

General FLeminc. We have a tentative list which we will be glad 
to give you. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you submit that for inclusion in the record? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


NATIONAL GuARD Bureav, Army Drvision, ConstrucTion PrRoGRAM FiIscau 
Year 1952 


Although the program as submitted has been developed as of the present time 
for the foreseeable future, revisions, in particular as pertains to the location of the 
various projects, will be required from time to time due to federalization of 
National Guard units, future recruitments, etc. 


RECAPITULATION OF ARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


50 1-unit armories, at $120,000__.._._._.._.._________ $6, 000, 000 
41 2-unit armories, at $185,000 7, 585, 000 
19 3-unit armories, at $255,000 4, 845, 000 
3 5-unit armories, at $350,000_...........-........- 1, 050, 000 


19, 480, 000 
Less 25 percent State contribution. _______ 4, 870, 000 
—_————— $14, 610, 000 

Armory expansion: 
33 expansions, at $40,000 each 1, 320, 000 
1 expansion, at $70,000 70, 000 
=f 900 000 


Total Federal cost armory construction 16, 000, 000 
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Motor vehicle storage buildings: 
31 52 by 74 feet, at $25,000 
15 52 by 92 feet, at $31,000 
15 52 by 110 feet, at $37,000___.._.._______ 
20 52 by 128 feet, at $43,000 
10 52 by 146 feet. at $49,000 
30 50 by 100 feet, at $12,500 (prefabreiated) - 
20 50 by 120 feet, at $15,000 (prefabricated) 


Warehouses: 


5 52 by 128 feet 
5 52 by 146 feet, 


, at $40,000 
at $45,000___ 


4 52 by 164 feet, at $51,000__ 
: 52 by 182 feet, at $57,000_ 


Liaison plane hangars: 
3 52 by 109 feet, 


at $40,000___- 


10 30 by 135 feet, at $13,200___ 


Ordnance maintenance shops: 
6 standard type, at $224,000___ 
8 modified type, at $150,000_ _- 


Target ranges: 


25 10-target ranges, at $8,000____ 
15 16-target ranges, at $12,800_ 
10 24-target ranges, at $19,200_ 


Total Federal cost nonarmory construction __ - 


OF NONARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


$775, 000 
465, 000 
555, 000 
860, 000 
490, 000 
375, 000 
300, 000 


171. 000 


120, 000 
132, 000 


, 344, 000 
, 200, 000 


200, 000 
192, 000 
192, t, 000 


Total Federal cost armory and nonarmory construction _ 


Location 


Alabama_ 


Alexander City 


Enterprise - - 
Huntsville 
Anniston 
Florence 
Huntsville 


Alaska 


Anchorage 
Do 
Nome 


Arizona 


Globe - 
Tuscon. -..- 
Phoenix 
Prescott... _- 
Yuma-__- 


Arkansas 


Dardanelle- 
Batesville 


Arkadelphia____- 


Batesville 
Beebe _. 
Blythev ille- 
Clarksville 
El Dorado 
Do . 
Fort Smith_. 
Undecided 


Type 


l-unit armory, at $120,000 
Motor storage building, at $25, 000- 


Motor storage building, at $37,000. _ 


Motor storage building, at $15,000. 
Motor storage building, at $15,000- 
10-target rifle range, at $8,000_ 


2-unit armory, at $185,000 


Motor storage building, at $25,000. 


24-target range, at $19,200 


l-unit armory, at $120,000 


3-unit armory, at $255,000_- 


Motor storage building, at $25,000 
Motor storage building, at $15,000 
10-target rifle range, at $8,000_ 


l-unit armory, at $120,000 


3-unit armory, at $255,000 


l-unit armory expansion, at $40,000 
l-unit armory expansion, at $40,000 
l-unit armory expansion, at $40,000 
l-unit armory expansion, at $40,000 


l-unit armory expansion, at $40,000- 


Motor storage building, at $12,500__ 
Motor storage building, at $15,000__ 
Motor storage buildings, at $15,000- 


10-target rifle ranges, at $8,000... ______- 


$3, 820, 000 


800, 000 


544, 000 


584, 000 


8, 000, 000 
24, 000, 000 


Cost 


$220, 000 


120, 000 
25, OOO 
37, 000 
15, 000 
15, 000 
8, 000 


229, 200 


185, 000 
25, 000 
19, 200 


423, 000 


120, 000 
255, 000 
25, 000 
15, 000 
8, 000 


648, 500 
, 120, 000 
255, 000 
40, 0CO 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
12, 500 
15, 000 
30, 000 
16, 000 








Location 


Cost 





Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


San Jose. 
Undecided 
Do 


Longmont-.-_.--..-- 
Colorado Springs. - - 
Do 


Camp George West- 
Burlington 


Putnam 
New London-.-_-- 
Niantic 


Dagsboro 
Seaford - 
Laurel 
Dover 
Georgetown 


1-unit armory, at $ 
2-unit armory, at $ 
5-unit armory, at § 
Motor storage building, at $43, 
Motor sommes =a at $49,000 
Warehouse, at $51,000 

Liaison plane hangars, at $40,000 
10-target rifle ranges, at $8, 
16-target rifle range, at $12,800 
16-target rifle ranges, at $12,800 
24-target rifle ranges, at $19,200 





1-unit armory, at $120,000 

2-unit armory, at $185,000 

Motor storage building, at $25,000 
Motor storage building, at $25,000 
16-target rifle range, at $12,800 





1-init armory at $120,000 
2-unit armory, at $185,000 
Ordnance shop, at $150,000 


1-unit armory, at $120,000 
2-unit armory, at $185,000 
Motor storage building, at $15,000 
Motor storage building, at $15,000 
Motor storage building, at $15,000 


$1, 023, 600 


120, 000 
185, 000 
350, 000 
43, 000 
49, 000 
51, 000 
120, 000 
16, 000 
12, 800 
38, 400 
38, 400 


7, 800 


20, 000 
5, 000 

5, OOO 
20, DOO 
2, 800 
55, 000 
, O00 
1, O00 
, 000 


, 000 


District of Columbia: 
Camp Sims. 
Florida. 


Motor storage building, at $49,000 


Georgia- 


Hawaii-_. 


Clearwater ___. ii 
Fort Lauderdale. 
Crestwood 
Hollywood 

Haines City 
Homestead 


Perry 

M iNedgev ille_ 
Columbus. -- 
Macon 
Lagrange 
Springfield 
Bainbridge 
Brunswick 
Gainsville _ - __- 
Elberton 
Monroe 


Maui . 
Kealakekua 
Lyman Field 
Lahaina 
Waikiki_- 
Lihue 
Hanapepe 
Olaa_. tinea 
Lyman Field 
Pai-. 

Fort Ruger___- 





a ae 


Rexborg 
Twin Falls 


aS 
Coeur d’Alene.... 


bet De Dt et et 


eres eee ee 


l-unit armory, at $120,000 
2-unit armory, at $185,000 
| Motor storage building, at $31,000 
| Motor storage building, at $31,000 
| Motor storage building, at $31,000 
Motor storage building, at $31,000 


| 1-unit armory, at $120,000 


Sammie Gremety,. Ot Give fee... 66... 2.220. nns 


| Motor storage building, at $25,000 
Motor storage building, at $12,500 
Motor storage building, at $12,500 


Motor storage building, at $12,500 
Motor storage building, at $12,500 
Motor storage building, at $12,500 
Motor storage building, at $12,500 
Motor storage building, at $12,500 





1-unit armory, at $120,000 

1-unit armory, at $120,000 

2-unit armory, at $185,000 
| 3-unit armory, at $255,000 
| Motor storage building, at $12,500 
| Motor storage building, at $12,500 

Motor storage building, at $12,500 
| Motor storage building, at $12,500_______ 
| Motor storage building, at $12,500 
| Motor storage building, at $12,500 
| 10-target rifle range, at $8,000 

10-target rifle range, at $8,000 


| 1-unit armory, at $120,000 
| 2-unit armory, at $185,000 
| Motor storage building, at $43,000 
2-unit armory, at $185,000 





Motor storage building, at $12,500._...._____ 





ed  heded -heteded ik aie 
wow Nw IAIN NN Oo y 











3, 600 
10, O00 
5, O00) 
0, OOO 
13, 000 
19, 000 


3-unit armory, at $ 
l-unit armory, at $ 
2-unit armory, at § 
2-unit armory, at § 
2-unit armory, at § 
51, 000 Motor storage buil 
20, 000 Motor storage building’ at $31, 000 
16, 000 i - Motor storage building, at $49,000 
12, 81) Motor storage building, at $12,500 
38, 400 Motor storage building, at $12,500 
38, 400 ‘ree Motor storage building, at $12,500 
= Motor storage building, at $12,500 
67, 800 Warehouse, at $45,000 
Warehouse, at $45,000 
Warehouse, at $45,000 
Warehouse, at $51,000 





20, 000 

85, 000 

25, 000 

25, 000 Indiana 
12, 800 

——— Rockville l-unit armory, at $120,000 

155, 000 Logans 2-unit armory, at $185,000 

- Bedfor: 2-unit armory, at $185,000 

120, 000 New Albany 3-unit armory, at $255,000 

185, 000 Motor storage building, at $37,000 

150, 000 Hartford City Motor storage building, at $37,000 

- Greencastle Motor storage building, at $37,000 

350, 000 10-target rifle range, at $8,000 

10-target rifle range, at $8,000 

16-target rifle range, at $12,800..._.____- 
16-target rifle range, at $12,800 ________- 
16-target rifle range, at $12,800 

24-target rifle range, at $19,200 





120, 000 
185, 000 
15, 000 
15, 000 
15, 000 


49, 000 % 


1-unit armory, at $120,000 
429, 000 2-unit armory, at $185,000 
dae Davenport 3-unit armory, at $255,000 
120, 000 Atiamtss......... ee Motor storage building, at $43,000._...._....-..---_- | 
185, 000 Glenwood Motor storage building, at $43,000 


31, 000 *da Grove Motor storage building, at $43,000 
31, 000 


31, 000 
31, 000 


l-unit armory, at $120,000 
455, 000 Y 2-unit armory, at $185,000 
a T Armory expansion, at $40,000_- 
120, 000 Motor storage building, at $31,000________- 
185. 000 Padla Bs wre tah Motor storage building, at $31,000._.____- 
25, Clay Center__ Motor storage building, at $31,000 
Wichita_- emis 10-target rifle range, at $8,000 


Kentucky 





213, 700 


Danville 1-unit armory, at $120,000 Soh ae 
Jackson Motor storage building, at $31,000 
Olive Hill__ “s Motor storage building, at $31,000____- , 000 
Livermore Motor storage building, at $12,500...______- ei 2, 500 
’ aS 24-target range, at $19,200 ae Sle aan , 200 
771, 000 at | —___-— ‘ 
— Louisiana aa isi 372, 000 
120, 000 ee Pia toate a 
120. 000 \ ivian -- l-unit armory, at $120,000 
185, 000 Marksville 1-unit armory, at $120,000___- 
955, (XN) Donnelsville Motor storage building, at $49,000 
“19 BM) Hammond..._.__-- Motor storage building, at $25,000___ 
~{ Pineville _- | Motor storage building, at $25,000 ____ 
Thibodaux 2 | Motor storage building, at $25,000 
Lake Charles | 10-target rifle range, at $8,000_. 


Maryland 


20, 000 
31, 000 





20, 000 
20, 000 
9, 000 
25, 000 
25, 000 
25, 000 
, 000. 





8, 200 


Prince Fredrick _- 
Oakland 

Towson 
Hyattsville 
Cumberland 
Hagerstown 
Silver Spring - 
Undecided 


l-unit armory, at $120,000 
1-unit armorn, at $120,000_______- 
Armory expansion, at $40,000___- 
Armory expansion, at $40,000 
Armory expansion, at $40,000 
Armory expansion, at $40,000 ees 
Motor storage building, at $49,000___ 

| 24-target range, at $19,200 


20, 000 
20, 000 
, 000 

, 000 

, OOO 

, 000 
49, 000 
9, OOO 


Pet pet pt feet te pet fed bet 








Location 


Maine___ 


Fort Fairfield 
Augusta 
Millinocket 
Fort Kent 
Auburn... 


Massachusetts 


Gardner 
Melrose 
Boston 
Melrose 
Gardner 
Boston 
Natick 
Maynard 
Springfield 
Undecided 
Do 


Michigan 


Cheboygan 

Detroit 

Grand Rapids 

Coldwater 

Camp Grayling 
Do 


Minnesota_-.- - 


Anoka 
Cloquet 
Virginia 
Hibbing 
Cloquet 
Undecided 


Mississippi 


Hattiesburg 
Natchez- 
Vicksburg 
Armory 
Senatobia 
Jackson 
Brookhaven 
Raymond 


Missouri 


Cape Girardean 
Lexington 
Jefferson City 
Undecided 


Montana 


Sidney 
Kalispell 
Sidney 
Bozeman 


Nebraska 


Grand Island 
Lincoln 


Nevada 


Reno. -- 
Do_. 
Undecided 


New Hampshire 


Milford 
Portsmouth 
Rochester 
Newport 
Lancaster __. 
Undecided. 





l-unit armory, at $120,000____ 
2-unit armory, at $185,000 
Armory expansion, at $40,000 


| Motor storage building, at $43,000___- 
24-target range, at $19,200__ 


| 1-unit armory, at $120,000 
| 2-unit armory, at $185,000_ 


Armory expansion, at $70,000 wi 
Motor storage building, at $43,000 


Motor storage building, at $43,000___. 


Motor storage building, at $49,000-_ 


| Warehouse, at $40,000__ Shs 
| Liaison plane hangars, at $13,200 


16-target rifle range, at $12,800. 
16-target rifle range, at $12,800 


| 24-target rifle range, at $19,200__- = 


l-unit armory, at $120,000. 


5-unit armory, at $350,000__ - ones 
Motor storage building, at $37,000... 


| Motor storage building, 
Warehouse, at $51,000. ___ 
| Warehouses, at $57,000_ _- 


2-unit armory, at $185,000 


| 3-unit armory, at $255,000 


Motor storage building, at $43,000 

Motor storage building, at $43,000_ 
Motor storage building, at $43,000_ . 
Liaison plane hangars, at $13,200- - - 


1-unit armory, at $120,000_ _-__- 
2-unit armory, at $185,000_ _ -- 
3-unit armory, at $255,000 


Motor storage building, at $43,000_ a 


Motor storage building, at $15,000 
Motor storage building, at $15,000 
Motor storage building, at $15,000_ 
Motor storage building, at $15,000. 


2-unit armory, at $185,000 
l-unit armory, at $120,000 
Ordnance shop, at $150,000 
16-target range, at $12,800_. 


l-unit armory, at $120.000__ 
3-unit armory, at $255, 

Motor storage building, at $37,000 
10-target rifle range, at $12,800 


2-unit armory, at $185,000. 


Motor storage building, at $37,000. 4 


l-unit armory, at $120,000 
Armory expansion, at $40,000___ __- 
10-target rifle range, at $8,000... 


l-unit armory, at $120,000___- 
Armory expansion, at $40,000 


Motor storage building, at $25,000. _- 


Motor storage building, at $25,000__ 
Motor storage building, at $15,000 
10-target rifle range, at $8,000_ 


Cost 


120, 


185, 
40, 
43, 
19, 


621, 


120, 


$407, 


200 
O00 
000 
000 
000 
200 


000 


000 


5, O00 


000 


3, 000 
3, 000 


, O00 
000 


, 400 
2, 8O0 
2, 800 


, 200 


000 


50, 000 
7, 000 
7, 000 


O00 


000 


. 400 


, 00 


255, 000 
3, 000 
3, 000 
3, 000 
», 400 


33, 000 


000 


85, 000 
255, 000 
3, 000 
5, 000 
5.000 


5. 000 
», OO) 


37, £00 


», OOD 


my 


2 Sih 








Location 





Now See. c....<.--... , 


b407, 200 ; Bordentown- - 
—————— ; , . aaa 
120, 000 ‘ Phillipsburg - - 
185, 000 a Riverdale _- 
40, 000 q Sea Girt. 
43, 000 b Camden _.-- 
i Haddonfield _- 
Bordentown 
Undecided. - -- 
Do 


New Mexico-- 


Espanola. - 

Las Cruces 

Lordsburg. - 

Springer _- 

Undecided 
Do 


New York 


766,000 : Mount Vernon 

- Rome_._- 
4 20, 000 : Saranac Lake - 
350, 000 : Poughkeepsie -- »- 
37, 000 Auburn z 
37, 000 Hempstead _ _. 
51, 000 Niagara Falls____- 
171, 000 j Binghamton_-- 


— : Hempstead _ -- 
595, 400 


2 Lockport. . __- 
18 5, 000 Rochester 
255, 000 Utica-__- 
43, 000 Albany .. 
43, 000 Westchester 
43, 000 Camp Smith 
26, 400 Do 
=— Do 
663, 000 
san eas North Carolina. 
> ¥ 
185, 000 
255, 000 
43, 000 
15, 000 
15. 000 
15, 000 
15, 000 


Ashboro-_..- 
Lenoir 

Apex 

Oxford _____. 
Fayettsville 
Waynesville. - 
Lexington 

sr Lenoir 

467, #00 : Zebulon 
Greenville. _- 
Beaulaville . . 
Edenton.. 


185, 000 
120, 000 
159, On 
12, Si North Dakota-__.__. 
424, S00 Bettineau 
Carrington 
Bettineau 
Camp Gr: ufton_- 


Ohio 
259, 000 Tiffin 
Urbana_ 
Ashtabula. - 
Newark___... 
= ; Do “a 
168, ( : Zanesville. 


185, (4 


74, 004 


120, 000 
40), 00 
x (vy 


933, 000 


120, 000 
4, 0 
25, 00 
Oh, OM 


15 (we 





Brooklyn. ....._-- = 


ee i 


on 


Es 


t 


mt pet et peed NS) rat fd es tae ed pt 








l-unit armory, at $120,000 

l-unit armory, at $120,000 

2-unit armory, at $185,000 

2-unit armory, at $185,000. ._____. 5 
Warehouse, at $40,000_______ 
Liaison plane hangs ars, at $13, 200_- 
Liaison plane hangar, at $13,200_- 
Ordnance shop, at $224,000 
10-target rifle ranges, at $8,000 __ 
16-target rifle ranges, at $12,800 


l-unit armory, at $120,000_ _- 

2-unit armory, at $185,000_ __ : 
Motor storage building, at $15,000_- 
Motor storage building, at $15,000- 
10-target rifle ranges, at $8,000- 
16-target rifle range, at $12,800 


l-unit armory, at $120,000 


l-unit armory, at $120,000 

l-unit armory, at $120,000 

2-unit armory, at $185,000 

3-unit armory, at $255,000- 

3-unit armory, at $255,000 

3-unit armory, at $255,000 

Armory expansion, at $40,000___- 
Armory expansion, at $40,000. __ 
Armory expansion, at $40,000_- : 
Motor storage building, at $49,000. 
Motor storage building, at $25,000_ 
Motor storage building, at $37,000 


| Motor storage building, at $37,000_- ae 
| Liaison plane hangar, at $13,200 ____- 


Motor storage building, at $37,000__- 
Motor storage building, at $43,000_- 


| Warehouses, at $40,000_ ___ 


| l-unit armory, at $120,000_ 


2-unit armory, at $185,000. __ . 
Motor storage building, at $49,000_- 


| Motor storage building, at $25,000_ 


Motor storage building, at $25,000_- 


| Motor storage building, at $12,500. ___ 


Motor storage building, at $12,500 


| Motor storage building, at $12,500. _- 


Motor storage building, at $12,500_ 


| 10-target rifle range, at $8, 000_- 


10-target rifle range, at $8, 000__ 


| 24-target rifle range, at $19,200. . 


2-unit armory, at $185,000____ 
3-unit armory, at $255,000_ _- 
Armory expansion, at $40,000 
Ordnance shop, at $150,000. __. 


l-unit armory, at $120,000 
2-unit armory, at $185,000 
5-unit armory, at $350,000 
Warehouse, at $45,000. ______. 
Ordnance shop, at $224,000 
24-target rifle range, at $19,200. - 





1, 886, 200 





$955, 200 


120, 000 
120, 000 
185, 000 
185, 000 
40, 000 
26, 400 
13, 200 
224, 000 
16, 000 
25, 600 


363, 800 


120, 000 
185, 000 
15, 000 
15, 000 
16, 000 
12, 800 


120, 000 
120, 000 
120, 000 
185, 000 
255, 000 
255, 000 
255, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
49, 000 
25, 000 
37, 000 
37, 000 
13, 200 
37, 000 
215, 000 
80, 000 


501, 700 


120, 000 
5, 000 
000 
000 
000 
500 
500 
000 
500 
000 
000 
200 


hoe hohe Ow 
| P2RBARBAAS A: 


_ 


6 30, 000 


185, 000 
255, 000 

40, 000 
150, 000 


120, 000 
185, 000 
350, 000 
45, 000 
224, 000 








Location 


Cost 





Pendleton_ -_-.--- ; 
Hillsboro 
St. Helens 


Pennsylvania 
Johnstown... 


Sellersville 
Philadelphia 


SR i alinen cael 


Bradford... 
Butler _- 
Allentown 

Erie __ _. 
Coraopolis ms 
Allentown. .__.- 


Warren 
East Greenwich 
Providence 


Columbia 
South Dakota 


Redfield 
Vermillion 
Mitchell 
Huron 


RRR OC a 
Fayetteville 


Tullahoma.. 
Nashville_- 














Liaison plane hangar, at $13,200 
Ordnance shop, at $150,000 
Liaison plane hangar, at $13,200 


l-unit armory, at $120,000 
2-unit armory, at $185,000 
M — ome ERS, @ at fans 000 


| 1-unit armory, at $120,000 
| 3-unit armory, at $255,000 
2-unit armory, at $185,000 


do 
Motor storage building, at $31,000 
Motor storage building, at $37,000 
Motor storage building, at $43, 000 
= 


Ww me en at $40,000 
Ww arehouse, at $51,000. _ 
10-target rifle range, at $8,000 


1-unit armory, at $120,000 
2-unit armory, at $185,000 
3-unit armory, at $255,000 
Ordnance shop, at $150,000 


1-unit armory, at $120,000 
2-unit armory, at $185,000 
Ordnance shop, at $224,000 


1-unit armory, at $120, ee 
Armory expansion, at $40, 
Motor storage building, at rey 000 


1-unit armory, at $120,000 
2-unit armory, at $185,000 
Ordnance shop, at $224,000 


$536, 400 


40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
40, 000 
13, 200 
150, 000 
13, 200 


429, 000 


120, 000 
185, 000 
25, 000 
25, 000 
37, 000 
37, 000 


1, 074, 000 


120, 000 
255, 000 
185, 000 
185, 000 
31, 000 
37, 000 
43, 000 
43, 000 
43, 000 
12, 500 
12, 500 
40, 000 
51, 000 
8, 000 
8, 000 


“710, 000 


120, 000 
185, 000 
255, 000 
150, 000 


170, 000 
120, 000 
25, 000 
25, 000 


599, 000 
120, 000 
185, 000 
224, 000 


910, 000 


599, 000 
120, 000 
185, 000 
224, 000 








710, 000 
120, 000 
185, 000 
255, 000 
180, 000 


170, 000 


120, ono 
25, 000 
_ 3, 000 


"529, 000 


120, 000 
185, 000 
224, 000 


“210, 000 


~ 529, 000 


~ 420, 000 
185, 000 
224, 000 








Ariingeen..........- 


Camp Mabry 


Houston 
Uteh..... 
Provo. 
Camp 
Salt 
Vermont 


Ludlow 
Barre 


Undecided 


Big Stone Gap 
Radford 
Richmond 


Washington 


Ellensburg 
Longview 
Fort Lewis. ...-.-.-.-- 


West Virginia 


Montgomery 
Welch : 
Point Pleasant..._-- 


Wisconsin 


Sparta 
Oshkosh 
Superior _- 
Do 
Arcadia 
Milwaukee. ..-.---- 
Sparta 


Black River Falls--- 
Racine 


Wyoming 
prose Springs 


Camp Guernsey - - -. 























2-unit armory, at $185,000 
3-unit armory, at $255,000 
eer “id — at $40,000 


3-unit armory, at $255,000 
10-target rifle range, at $8,000 
Ordnance shop, at $150,000 








l-unit armory, at $120,000 120, 000 
Armory expansion, at $40,000 40, 000 
Motor storage building, at $31,000 
16-target rifle range, at $12,800 


47 74, 000 
Sieeeerbseapinanbieeei 


l-unit armory, at $120,000 120, 000 
2-unit armory, at $185,000- - _ . 185, 000 
Motor storage building, at $49, 000 49, 000 
Motor storage poe, © at hoa 000. 25, 000 

- ACL 25, 000 
25, 000 
45, 000 


529, 000 


l-unit armory, at $120,000 3 120, 000 
2-unit armory, at $185,000 ; 185, 000 
Ordnance shop, at $224,000 


1-unit armory, at $120,000 120, 000 
2-unit armory, at $185,000 185, 000 
Ordnance shop, at $224,000 224, 000 





887, 000 


l1-unit armory, at $120,000 
2-unit armory, at $185,000 
3-unit armory, at $255,000 
Armory expansion, at $40,000 


.do 
“Motor storage building, at $49,000 
Motor storage building, at $25,000 
d 


lunit armory, a6 S1GR000. ............------.-----2- eee | 
3-unit armory, at $255,000 | 
Ordnance shop, at $150,000 
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LIST OF ORC FACILITIES PLANNED, 1951 
Mr. Sixes. Is the same true of the ORC construction, General 
Decker? 


General Decker. The same is true of the ORC construction, but 
that is fiscal year 1951 money. I do not believe there is a list here at 
this particular hearing. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you provide such a list for the record? 

General Decker. I will provide it. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Fiscal year 1951 construction data 


Location Number Type 


Alabama: Mobile _- 
Arizona: Phoenix 


California 
Fresno___- 


Los Angeles 
San Bernardino 


Connecticut 
Hartford 


New Haven... 


Delaware: Wilmington 


Georgia: 
Illinois 


Augusta -- 
Chicago 
Springfield 

Indiana 
Evansville 
Indianapolis 


LaFayette 
South Bend 


Kansas: Wichita 

Kentucky: Lexington 

Massachusetts 
Springfield 


Worcester 


Michigan: Lansing 


Minnesota: Duluth 
Missouri: St. Louis 
Nebraska: Lincoln 


New Jersey 
Lodi-Passaic area 
Newark 

New York 
Albany 
Buffalo 


| 5-unit armory, at $332,000 


| 5-unit armory, 


| Motor-vehicle shed, at $50,000 ha 


10-unit armory, 
| Motor-vehicle shed, at "$50, 000_- 
| 10-unit armory, at $480,000 

| Motor-vehicle shed, at $50,000 


5-unit armory, 


| Motor-vehicle shed, 
| 4-unit armory, 
| 4-unit armory, 


| 5-unit armory, 
| Motor-vehicle shed, at $50,000 


| 10-unit armory, 


5-unit armory, at $332,000 32, 000 


32, 000 
, 000 


4-unit armory, at $277,000 
Motor-vehicle shed, at $50, 000. 
at $332,000 
at $192,000 


27, 000 
32, 000 


2-unit armory 
2-unit armory, 2 000 


, 000 


at $480 30, 000 


30, 000 


| 5-unit armory, at $332,000 


Motor-vehicle shed, at $50,000......._____- 


| 3-unit armory, at $235,000 


at $332,000 
2-unit armory, at $192,000 


| 2-unit armory, at $192,000 


10-unit armory, at $480,000 

at $50,000 
at $277,000 

at $277,000 


| 5-unit armory, at $332,000 


Motor-vehicle shed, at $50,000 


| 3-unit armory, at $235,000 ‘ 
| Motor-vehicle shed, at $50,000 


at $332,000 


5-unit armory, at $332,000 


| Motor-vehicle shed, at $50,000 


4-unit armory, at $277,000 
2-unit armory, at $192,000 
10-unit armory, at $480,000 
Motor-vehicle shed, at $50,000 


4-unit armory, at $277,000 


at $480,000 
Motor-vehicle shed, at $50,000_. 
10-unit armory, at $480,000 , 
Motor-vehicle sheds, at $50,000 


, 000 


1, 060, 


10-unit armory, at $480,000 
Motor-vehicle shed, at $50,000 
10-unit armory, at $480,000 
Motor-vehicle shed, at $50,000 


530, 000 









eral 


but 
e at 


St 


332, 000 
332, 000 


901, 000 
327, 000 


332, 000 
242, 000 
060, 000 
530, 000 
530, 000 


382, 000 


235, 000 
524, 000 


332, 000 
192, 000 


276, 000 


192, 000 
530, 000 


277, 000 
277, 000 


382, 000 
285, 000 
764, 000 
382, 000 
382, 000 


277, 000 
192, 000 


530, 000 


277, 000 
, 110, 000 


530, 000 
580, 000 
, 060, 000 


530, 000 


530, 000 
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Fiscal year 1951 construction data—Continuec. 





pote ‘ “ 2 Pee elie Sate CELE g | es 





3 j 

: Location Num ber| Type Cost 

4 Sse Cette eee PEs Seas SEE ee ee ee FOROS eS ee 

' es | 

: North Carolina: Raleigh._...--._-- | 1 | 5-unit armory, at $332,000 ie Ob | $332, 000 

WES { 1 | 3-unit armory, at $235,000 : } 

Giipt RONG, «=» <> -0n-00--— 90 \\ 1 | Motor-vehicie shed, at $50,000 if 285, 000 
Ee ae mare |----2222-|e-n ee eeee eee ee eee ee eee Kgl 1, 002, 000 

















a aa | 1| 3-unit armory, at $235,000 ¥ nee 

4 FROMOWE.......-.-------- { 1 | Motor-vehicle shed, at $50,000 f 285, 000 
E hiladel phi: f 1 | 5-unit armory, at $332,000 ) Ree 
Philadel phia____-- \ 2 | Motor-vehicle sheds, at $50,000 { 432, 000 
yl PEE SR 1 | 3-unit armory, at $235,000 | Pris 

4 Wee Bente... .----------<--0+ i 1 | Motor-vehicle shed, at $50,000 if 285, 000 








South Carolina: Greenville 


1 | 3-unit armory, at $235,000 ‘ 235, 000 
lennessee __ . .- . E ‘ #3 


664, 000 








5-unit armory, at $332,000 - es | 332, 000 
do___. A , 332, 000 


Chattanooga 
Knoxville 





ee 


| 10-unit armory, at $480,000 
Motor-vehicle sheds, at $50,000 
| 5-unit armory, at $332,000 
Motor-vehicle sheds, at $50,000 
3-unit armory, at $235,000 
| Motor-vehicle shed, at $50,000 


Texas: San Antonio. 580, 000 


Virginia: Richmond... 


432, 000 


— om RD 
a eee ee 


West Virginia: Huntington... ___- 285, 000 
Wisconsin , 041, 000 












: ig te 1 | 4-unit armory, at $277,000 . 277, 000 

4 ee 2 | 5-unit : ‘i $332,000 a3 | ‘at 

¢ » aukee._. am -unit armories, at . 
Sawaaiee. . -. Sey sal 2 | Motor-vehicle sheds, at $50,000 _- j ee 


Total cost of construction 
Plus estimated cost of land for 
_ above construction. | 
Plus estimated obligations of Office, |... ____- et eget Je 2. kun ows 718, 000 
Chief of Engineers, civilian- | 
employee costs of supervision of | 
fiscal year 1950 program and for | 
designing, etc., on proposed fiscal 
year 1951 program. | 


14, 775, 000 


| 
ese . 
| ‘ 500, 000 

















: Total estimated requirement 12 PE IES CEE SF ene a : ‘ 15, 993, 000 
Fiscal year 1951 funds available. - RS: Sp Saale ae nah > See 7 ' ‘ 16, 000, 000 





OrGANIZED RESERVE Corps PLANS 






Mr. Sikes. Do you have a witness to discuss the ORC funds? 

General Decker. I believe Colonel Butler is here to discuss the 
ORC funds that are already appropriated but not vet obligated. 

Mr. Si1xes. Colonel Butler, will you come forward and add anything 
that is apropos regarding ORC construction plans for fiseal 1952? 

Colonel Burter. As General Decker has stated, the only con- 
struction for 1952 is the planned program for fiscal year 1951 that has 
not been released. That has been firmed up and planned for several 
months. That plan is ready for the record showing the exact location 
and type of armory. 
















GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


[ would like to cover in general the requirements of the Organized 
Reserve Corps as General Fleming has done for the National Guard. 

Mr. Stkes. We will be glad to have you do that. 

Colonel Buruer. I have not prepared any presentation, but I 
think I can cover it. 

At the time Public Law 783 was being investigated by the Armed 
Services Committee, I appeared as a witness and outlined in great 
detail the urgent need for adequate facilities for the Organized Reserve 
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Corps and pointed out that the greatest handicap to an effective Re- 
serve program was the lack of adequate facilities, principally because 
we have inadequate facilities for the men to meet in and, secondarily, 
we have inadequate safe storage so that we were unable at that time 
to draw the essential training equipment and safeguard it and store it. 

The over-all picture of the Organized Reserve Corps as of a year an 
a half ago was that 396 new armories were urgently required for high 
priority units at a total cost in the then existing economy of $s() 
million and, secondarily, for the other units in the Organized Reserve 
not in high priority of an additional $80 million. 

We have accomplished out of 1950 funds construction of a little less 
than $13 million worth of armories. That, together with the $16 
million in the 1951 budget, will meet the most urgent needs of the 
Organized Reserve Corps on a unilateral basis; that is, at locations 
where the Reserve itself does not have sufficient facilities to permit 
the unit properly to organize, recruit, and progress to a class A status 
We simply cannot do it as long as the facilities are inadequate, so that 
there is urgent need for armories the lack of which is the chief bottle- 
neck to any progress in the Reserve program. 

Mr. Srkes. Thank you, Colonel Butler. 


RENTAL OF CERTAIN FACILITIES 


Mr. Ritey. At the present time, the Organized Reserve rents 
certain facilities; does it not? 

Colonel Bur Ler. Jt does; yes, sir. Most of our facilities are rented, 
and in some localities we get good facilities, but in many localities, like 
Knoxville, Tenn., where I visited 2 weeks ago, we bave facilities that 
we are ashamed of. It is not a credit to the corps at all, and it isa 
surprise to me that any self-respecting reservist would participate in 
the program in Knoxville. The building they have leased there for 
some $19,000 a year has an assembly space and storage space in the 
basement of an old flour mill which floods every time it rains, and they 
have installed a pump which automatically pumps out the water. 
That is the meeting place for the Reserve at Knoxville. We have 
many places like that in the United States where the facilities are a 
handicap to the corps. 

Mr. Riney. At $19,000 a year, it would not take you long to pay 
for a building; would it? 

Colonel Burier. That is correct. The capital investment would 
amortize itself in the very short order at that rate. I might add that 
that locality is the No. 2 priority for an armory. It has the second 
priority in the United States as being the most urgently needed. 


PRESENT ARMORY FACILITIES REQUIRING NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Riiey. General Fleming, you said in your prepared statement, 
I think, that you needed 1,388 new armories. Where do the guard 
units train now? 

General FLeminc. They train in any kind of place they can get 
hold of. Some of them are such places as Colonel Butler just spoke 
about; some of them even use a storeroom which is a cell in the city 
jail and rented buildings and any sort of place we can get, and some of 
them are totally unsatisfactory. 
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Mr. Riiey. Who pays the rent on those? 
General Fteminc. The States and the communities. None of our 

armory construction and none of our armory rentals are from Federal 

funds. 

NATIONAL GUARD LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. River. How long. do you plan to take to implement this 
program? 

General FLeminc. It would depend entirely on how much appro- 
priation we get from year to year. 

Mr. Rixtey. I note you have a request for $8 million here, and it 
appears that it is going to take $80 million. It would take 10 years 
to complete the program at that rate; is that correct? 

General Fireminc. Our long-range program for armories is $275 
million, and our long-range program for nonarmory construction, 
such as motor vehicles, storage buildings, headquarters, maintenance 
shops, is $80 million, and in this budget we have $16 million for 
armory construction and $8 million for nonarmory construction. So 
it will be quite a while at that rate before we finish our ultimate pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Ritey. That would be about 10 years to complete the program. 

General FLeminc. On the nonarmory; yes, sir. On the armory it 
would be a little longer. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is rather intriguing to see the man in charge of 
the National Guard and the man in charge of the Reserve training 
sitting side by side and apparently maintaining good friendship. 

General FLemine. As veterans we sat that way for many years. 







JOINT USE 





OF FACILITES 





Mr. Scrivner. I know; but sometimes it almost seemed as though 
the National Guard and the Reserve were not even allied, such as we are 
for instance, with the English and French. And I say that advisedly, 
because I have been at a loss to understand many times why, with 
advantage to both.and considerable savings to the taxpayers and the 
States and the Government, they could not properly maintain joint 
armories and joint storage space; yet it just does not seem to be in the 
books. Why can you not? 

General FLemine. We can, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why has it not been done? 

General FLemrna. In some instances we do. The difficulty up to 
now is that neither the guard nor the Reserve has anything like what is 
adequate to meet its own requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what you are trying to get. But in most 
instances, your armory is not used every night; in many, many places 
that you know of and I know of where there are both National Guard 
units and Reserve units of varrous kinds, if they were properly coordi- 
nated they could make good use of a joint armory every night. 

And once you start, the building cost would be relatively small. 
There might be some little difficulty in allocation of funds for mainte- 
nance and maybe for some of your custodians, and so forth, but that 
is not an insurmountable obstacle. For instance, in my home town, 
we have National Guard units and an ORC unit and if the two got 
together on a coordinated program, they could have an armory that 
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would be a credit to the community and to the organizations. It 
would have to be larger than either one would anticipate for them- 
selves, but it could be a real asset to the community. And yet that 
is not the case. : 

General Fiemine. I think you will find under Public Law 783 of 
the Eighty-first Congress that that is definitely part of the plan. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have seen no move in ‘that direction. 

General FLeminc. There has been no money yet. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe that is the reason there is not more coordi- 
nation. 

Colonel Butter. Mr. Scrivner, of my personal knowledge, joint 
usage is growing steadily. I had occasion the first of this month to 
visit Mr. Sikes’ home State, and I visited the new armory of the 
ORC at Gainesville, Fla., and at Coral Gables. Both of those 
armories were built out of ORC funds, but they will be used jointly 
by the National Guard and the ORC. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to have a report like that and I wish 
there were more places where that were true. 

Colonel Butter. In many States we are renting space from the 
National Guard in State-owned armories, and using them. 

General Decker. I might add to that the present policy of the 
Department of Defense is not only to utilize the armories for the 
ORC and the National Guard, and the Army, but also to have the 
Navy and the Air Force participate in the use of those armories, if 
they are located at such places where they can do so. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I have not progressed in my thinking to 
where I can visualize such a great degree of unification of the services. 
But I think it is a goal to be worked for. 

General FLeminc. There is one thing I would like to bring out in 
that connection, and that is that there are many small communities 
that can only support one unit, whether it is the Reserve or the 
National Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true, but in many of them you have a 
National Guard unit, and you have a great number of members of 
the Reserve, whether it is Army, Air Force, Navy, or what not, and 
they could, in the proper spirit of comradeship and the kind of coop- 
eration that we should expect from our allies and our brothers in arms, 
work out a program much better than we have now. 

General Fiemina. I think you are right, sir; and we are certainly 
moving in that direction. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope, before we go too far in a construction pro- 
gram, that there will be a well-worked-out, coordinated program; 
before we start building a National Guard armory here and then find 
that there is a demand for a Reserve armory; or that we build a 
Reserve armory and then find that there is a demand for a National 
Guard armory. . 

The same holds true of your nonarmory structures. There is no 
reason why the National Guard should have one type of storage 
building for the storage of their facilities, for themselves, when with a 
very small or a comparatively small increase in the cost, they should 
be able to bring under the same roof Reserve equipment, too. I 
think all it takes is for somebody, somewhere, to sit down and work out 
a well-rounded program. 
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Do not misunderstand me; I personally know the handicaps of poor 
armory facilities. I have personally trained men in places that the 
average person would say were impossible for training purposes, but 
we had very fine results. We have turned out outstanding units. 
It can be done. So that I am not overwhelmed by the stories of the 
difficulties you have to face, because they can be overcome. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, does this committee have the assurance, 
since both of you are here, that these two activities, the National 
Guard and the Reserve components will, during the coming year, 
endeavor to work out a well-rounded program of joint use or joint 
construction of armories and nonarmory buildings? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 
Colonel Butter. Yes, sir. 





FEDERAL AND STATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. As I recall your statements, the States are con- 
tributing 25 percent on National Guard armories. If that is true, it 
looks like they made a pretty good bargain with Uncle Sam, because 
when vou get them all built, there will be very little expense in the 
way of rental. 

General FLEMING. 25 percent plus the land. 

Mr. Scrivner. The States furnished the land, or the communities 
furnished the land? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, the National Guard is primarily a Federal 
unit rather than a strictly State unit and has become more and more 
so with the years. So that, facing that fact, I suppose probably that 
was a pretty fair ratio of contribution? 

General Ftemina. Yes, sir; I think it is. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that same ratio exist in your nonarmory 
construction? 

General Ftemrna. No, sir; in the nonarmory construction the 
Federal Government pays 100 percent of the program. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the reasoning back of that? 

General FLemina. In this particular program there is $16 million 
armory and $8 million nonarmory. The nonarmory would be with 
100-percent Federal funds. However, the States do furnish the ground. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the logic that impels a different approach 
to nonarmory than armory construction? 

General FLemine. The National Guard has alwavs furnished its 
armories. Since World War II, with the tremendous quantity of 
Federal equipment to house, particularly motors, guns, shops, the 
Congress has seen fit to build those facilities that we have under 
a 100-percent Federal grant. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Sikes. We thank you gentlemen for your presentation. 

General Ftemina. Thank you, sir. 
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THuRsDAY, JUNE 28, 1951. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


WITNESSES 


SPENCER BURROUGHS, DIRECTOR OF PROCUREMENT AND SUP- 
PLY DIVISION, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

CLARENCE PHILLIPS, CHIEF, BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING SECTION, 
ARMY PUBLICATIONS SERVICE BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE ADJU- 
TANT GENERAL 


Funds available for obligation 








| 1051 estimate | 1952 estimate 


| 
| 
| 
| - — 
| 


| 
1950 actual 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate $8, 949, 500 Bs $30, 750, 000 
Transferred from ‘eae and operations, Air Force,’ 
pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 626_ 27, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, administration, ‘Air 
Force,”’ pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 626 —6, 400 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate 8, 970, 100 25, 281, 000 30, 750, 000 
Proposed supplemental appropriation (H. Doc. 106) - 1, 274,000 |...._-. 3 





Revised appropriation or estimate - 8, 970, 100 27, 555, 30, 750, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) —515, 500 





Obligations incurred 8, 454, 600 | 
Comparative transfer from— 
te service, Army,”’ eesnere supe ¢ of the 





my... rE SER 225, 000 
ugalaries, ‘Adjutant “General’s Office” Me ESE Ne 669, 424 
Comparative transfer to— 
“*Medical and hospital department, Army” 
‘*Maintenance and operations, Air Force” 





—4, 500 
—100, 000 | 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


| 
Total direct obligations -...........-- 4 E “9, 244, 524 | 97, 435, 000 30, 750, 000 
| 





Reimbursements for services performed_-.-...............----- 1, 566, 000 1, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 


Total obligations “10, 810, 524 | 29, 135, 000 32, 450, 000 
| 








Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





] 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS } 


. Miscellaneous expenses at the seat of government $2, 208, 100 | , 171, $5, 750, 000 
2. Printing and reproduction 7,036, 424 | 264, 25, 000, 000 





Total direct obligations J 9, 244, 524 | , 435, 30, 750, 000 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | 
. Miscellaneous expenses at the seat of apcmmewnes 366, 000 | 500, 500, 000 
. Printing and reproduction 1, 200, 000 , 200, 1, 200, 000 





Total reimbursable obligations__- 1, 566, 000 , 700, 1, 700, 000 











Total obligations 10, 810, 524 , 135, 32, 450, 000 
| 











750), 000 


700, 000 


450, 000 


‘timate 


750, 000 
000, 000 


, 750, 000 


500, 000 
, 200, 000 


, 700, 000 
0, 000 


Project 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Transportation of things 
Communication services 


Rents and utility services............................... en 


Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services - _- 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials : 
Equipment........... eebibhnages Perinapodialantkimatanect 


Total direct Obligntions . . 2.22.60 ke Rh 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Printing and reproduction 
Supplies and materials 


Total reimbursable obligations..................-.-.-- ‘ 


NS eer Ore oo 


6, 900 
775, 500 
408, 000 
7, 036, 424 
127, 500 
35, 000 
552, 300 
302, 300 





$1,000 
7,000 


1, 872, 500 


750, 000 
25, 000, 000 
260, 000 
50, 000 

1, 312, 000 
1, 730, 000 





9, 244, 524 | 


27, 435, 000 


30, 750, 000 








1, 200,000 | 
366, 000 | 


1, 200, 000 
500, 000 


1, 200, 000 
500, 000 








1, 700, 000 


1, 700, 000 
32, 450, 000 








SuMMARY OF BupGet Request 


Mr. Srxes. We will insert in the record at this point page 2298 of 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


CoNTINGENT ExPENsES, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Summary of direct obligations by projects 


the justifications, and the schedule of obligations provided us. 





No. Purpose of project 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1950 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1951 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 





Departmental expense, contingent expenses_______.. 
Departmental expense, printing and reproduction_- 


Total, direct obligations 





$2, 208, 100 
7, 036, 424 


$5, 171, 000 
22, 264, 000 


$5, 750, 000 
25, 000, 000 








9, 244, 524 





27, 435, 000 


30, 750, 000 








Schedule of obligations, contingent expenses 





Project 


Obligations, 
Apr. 1 to 30 


Cumulative 
obligations, 
Apr. 30, 1951 


End strength 
civilian em- 
ployees, Apr. 


, 





$542, 627 
1, 901, 494 


$5, 345, 025 
21, 415, 080 








2, 544, 121 





26, 760, 105 








Mr. Sixes. Mr. Burroughs, the committee is now prepared to begin 
study of the request for funds for contingent expenses, Department of 
the Army. I believe you are going to make the presentation? 

Mr. Burroveus. Yes, sir. 





1038 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sixes. We should be glad to have you proceed with your 
statement. 

Mr. Burrovucus. Funds are provided under this appropriation title 
for (1) miscellaneous expenses at the seat of government and (2) 
printing and reproduction services for the entire Army Establishment. 

Estimated total fund requirements for the fiscal year 1952 are 
$30,750,000, of which $5,750,000 is to provide for miscellaneous 
expenses and $25,000,000 for printing and reproduction services. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 

Project 711, ‘‘Miscellaneous expenses,” provides funds for the 
purchase of stationery and office supplies; purchase, rental, and 
maintenance of equipment and labor-saving devices; communications 
services; and the procurement of miscellaneous nonpersonal services 
for the departmental service of the Department of the Army. The 
activities financed under this heading are the Offices of the Secretary 
of the Army, the Chief of Staff, and the chiefs of administrative and 
technical services at the seat of government. The amount requested 
for the fiscal year 1952 is $5,750,000. This will provide for contin- 
uance of present programs and activities; the support of. additional 
personnel; the financing of several new items heretofore included 
under other appropriation titles or projects, and funds to cover the 
cost of a special item. Specifically, there are included as new require- 
ments (1) $235,000 to cover the cost of salaries of telephone operators 
heretofore appearing in the departmental salary appropriation, (2) 
$50,000 to cover the cost of printing the Defense telephone directory 
heretofore appearing under project 712 of this appropriation title, and 
(3) $750,000 for the purchase of a general purpose electronic computer 
for use under the direction of the Comptroller of the Army. Were it 
not for the inclusion of these new items, the estimate for the fiscal year 
1952 would reflect a decrease of $456,000 as compared to the fiscal year 
1951. The reduction in fund requirements for equipment is made 
possible through procurement planning in 1951 which will provide a 
stock of furniture items for use in 1952. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUTION 


Project 712 provides for the cost of all printing and reproduction 
for the Army Establishment, which will be accomplished by the 
Government Printing Office, procured from commercial sources under 
authority of waiver issued by the Public Printer, or procured from the 
Defense printing services. This estimate is based on current printing 
costs of publications and blank forms necessary for the norma! 
administration and training of the Army, adjusted to provide for 
suspended activities as well as for new printing to be required due to 
organization and training objectives. 

The project includes the printing and reproduction of such essential 
items as Army Regulations; General and Special Orders; suppl) 
catalogs; Tables of Organization and Equipment; Training and Field 
Regulations; technical publications; blank forms; tabulating cards; 
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Army Register; National Guard Regulations; and reproduction work 
necessary for administrative and planning purposes of the Army 
Establishment. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Burroughs. Your request for funds 
for the fiscal year 1952 is somewhat higher than your request for the 
fiscal year 1951 although not materially higher. It does represent 
about a $3 million increase. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Will you tell me what your fiscal picture is for 1951? I would 
like to have you discuss both projects 711 and 712. Tell me the 
obligations or commitments to date or to some recent date; the 
obligations for the month of April and the anticipated year-end 
obligation picture. 

Mr. Burroveus. As of the 30th of April under project 711 the 
obligations were $5,345,025. The April obligations under the same 
project were $642,627. 

Mr. Sikes. What is the year-end anticipated picture? 

Mr. BurrovuGus. The year-end anticipated picture is that all of 
the money available under project 711 will be obligated on or before 
the 30th of June. As of this morning I believe there was approxi- 
mately $60,000 unobligated, with some bills not having come in yet. 

Mr. Sixes. The figure that you gave us for April 30 shows a deficit; 
did | misunderstand you? 

Mr. Burroveus. That includes reimbursement, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Now take up project 712. 

Mr. Burroveus. Under 712, cumulative obligations through April 
30, $21,415,080; April obligations, $1,901,494. Mr. Phillips, would 
you give the committee the current picture under 712? 

Mr. Puiuuies. The current picture on 712 is full obligation of the 
net amount of $22,264,000. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. Give me the civilian personnel picture for each project 
now, and contemplated for the end of the fiscal vear 1952. 

Mr. Burroveus. For project 711, the personnel salaries are carried 
in the departmental appropriation. Do you mean strength of the 
Procurement and Supply Division? 

Mr. Sikes. Actually, there are no salaries in this fund? 

Mr. Burrovaus. No salaries, except as I read in my opening 
statement—an item of $235,000 to cover the salaries of telephone 
operators, which is handled through a management fund. It is the 
first time it has been in this appropriation. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you tell me the number of personnel required to 
operate the project? 

Mr. Burrovacus. Within this budget, for 1952, the estimated man- 
vears to be serviced, 22,433. 

Mr. Stxes. That will be covered in another appropriation. 

General Decker. Yes. There is no 01 money in this particular 
appropriation. 


84328-—51—pt. 2——-66 
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INCREASE FOR PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Srxes. Is the increase shown in project 712, “Printing and re- 
production,” an increase in the cost of printing per item, or is it an 
increase in the amount of printing and reproduction? 

Mr. Purturps. The increase reflected in 1952 is the increased cost 
of additional new material. There is no provision for increased 
printing costs. The base for 1952 is the current printing price today. 


EFFECT OF RESTRICTION TO 1951 LEVEL 


Mr. Sixes. If you were held, for instance, to the fiscal year 1951 
level on each of these projects, what would it do to your planned 
program? 

Mr. Burrovuaus. If we were held on the first project, 711, to the 
present fund authorization, we would not be able to finance the ad- 
ditional strength proposed by the Department of the Army, which 
totals approximately 2,000 additional people. We would not be able 
to provide for the new requirements which are outlined in my open- 
ing statement. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that true of both projects? 

Mr. Puitures. Regarding project 712, it would not provide for the 
planned training objective. Do you want some figures with this? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 

Mr. Puiuures. It would not provide for the planned training ob- 
jective in the amount of around $700,C00; technical material, $585,000; 
supply and cataloging material, $500,000; electric accounting machine 
materials, $400,000; or the issuance of military air-letter sheets, sim- 
ilar to the V-mail stationery, in the amount of $625,000. Those are 
the major items that make up the increase in project 712. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Sixes. We will place in the record at this point the necessary 
justification tables for projects 711 and 712. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ConTINGENT Expenses, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





ia a Actual fiscal | Estimate fis- | Estimate fis- 
Object class year 1950 | cal year 1951 | cal year 1952 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
: $1, 000 
"T remeerenties OF CNRS... 5... soc in ic ucdcssecass 7, 000 
Communication services-_.............-.------- ‘ 1, 640, 000 
Rents and utility services. -.......:....-..------ 3 750, 000 
Printing and reproduction i, b 25, 000, 000 


SSRFE8 


Other contractual services... .......---- 260, 000 
Services performed by other agencies ain 50, 000 
Supplies and materials__-.........-. mand 2, 1, 312, 000 
Equipment 302, 300 1, 730, 000 


Total direct obligations 9, 244, 524 | 27, 411, 000 30, 750, 000 
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Project 712—Departmental expense, printing and reproduction 





| Actual Estimate Estimate 
Project | fiseal year fiscal year 
1950 1952 





Army Extension Courses 

3 Special regulations............. ence Be. Gale 3 
Army Register 

Army Regulations 

General Orders, General Court-Martial Orders, 


Special Orders 
Index Catalog of Army Medical Library 
Department of the Army circulars 
U. e Army, Joint Army-Air-Navy Specifications and 
Index 
Supply catalogs and bulletins 
Department of the Army pamphlets 
ables of Organization and Equipment 
Telephone Directory, National Defense | 
Periodicals -- 7, 691 | 70, 000 
Digest of Opinions and Bulletins of the Judge Advocate | 
General , 797 70, 000 
Publications pertaining to administration of civilian 
personnel 000 60, 000 
National Guard Regulations Z 31, 512 | 20, 000 | 
Field manuals. . 512, 499 | 000, 000 | 
Technical manuals and bulletins 332, 681 2, 384, 000 
Training publications... ane 5, 715 250, 000 
Occasional specialized publie: itions 7, 625 200, 000 
Graphic training aids, portfolios, training charts __.___--- 52, 792 600, 000 
Modification work orders, lubrication orders : , 450 50, 000 
Military personnel classification material 24, 606 375, 000 
Blank books | 30, 976 200, 000 
Letter, note, and memorandum heads , 665 25, 000 
Tabulating cards. - amie habia dtpeskaigeiiceksctewiecant 508, 676 , 500, 000 
Guimmed iabels, tags, stickers...___- | , 398 62, 000 
Standard and other governmental de De artment bli: ank | 
forms ‘ 0, 548 | , 000, 000 
Department of the Army forms, specialty type_-..- ant 527, 957 3, 700, 000 
Department of the Army forms, cut sheets 3, 263 3, 000, 000 
Department of the Army blank forms, book type. | 25, 507 
Binding 36, 257 
Binders 3, 196 
eros catia " sedis ocappiie 8, 476 
3, 930 
75, 000 | 

















7, 036, 424 





PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


INCREASE IN FIELD AND TRAINING MANUALS 


Mr. Scrivner. It appears that the big item of increase in printing 
and reproduction is your added 600,000 field manuals and about 
600,000 technical manuals and bulletins; is that correct? 

Mr. Puiuuips. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that due to the fact that you are having some 
changes and that you will have an increased number of men in the 
ern s Smcaferal 


Mr. Putuurps. It is due to providing the latest training information 
and methods that is necessitated by bringing the existing ones to date, 
and then there is new training material. ‘The technical requirement 
is to provide technical information pertaining to the latest types of 
equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is to get it down into the hands of the troops. 

Mr. Putuures. Yes. 
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INCREASE IN SPECIALTY TYPE FORMS 


Mr. Scrivner. I notice another increase in your specialty type 
forms. Are those new forms of some kind or additional ones? 

Mr. Puriuips. That is due to the increased requirement for 
machine-tabulating material which is reflected both in machine- 
tabulating cards and in specialty-type forms. The specialty-type 
forms are those forms that are constructed in multiple carbon inter- 
leaved, or snap-out type, or with other types of labor-saving devices. 
As the area of machine accounting increases in the Army and the 
stock cataloging and the stock-identification program increases, there 
is an increased requirement in the specialty type of forms used by 
these machines. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would seem at the same time there ought to be 
a corresponding decrease in other forms, and I have not been able to 
detect that. 

Mr. Puitures. That would not necessarily reflect in that manner, 
sir. A group of personnel using a cut-sheet form that they would 
have to carbon-interleaf several copies would not reflect a decrease in 
the cut-sheet form, comparatively, by using a special-type form to 
eliminate the personnel time and the personnel requirements. 


INCREASE IN CUT SHEETS 


Mr. Scrivner. You are also seeking an increase in cut sheets. 

Mr. Puiturps. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? You have an increase of almost $250,000. 

Mr. Puitures. We have asked for an increase of $100,000. It is 
based upon consumption. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say about $100,000. The sheet here shows 
$200,000. It is from $3,000,000 to $3,200,000. I would say that is 
an increase of $200,000. 

Mr. Puiuurps. Yes. We have asked for an increase of $200,000. 

Mr. Sertvner. Why? 

Mr. Puiuurps. That is based on the present rate of consumption 
in 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that there must be a great deal of 
printing of training manuals‘and all of that, but this thought con- 
tinues to prevail—and it has not been dispelled from my mind—that 
this is not held down to the minimum. Is there not any place where 
good business management, or planning, might possibly decrease the 
use of a lot of this kind of material and forms? 

Mr. Puiuurps. Under the present organization and administration 
of the Army, these programs are reviewed through a Department of 
Army Printing Board for their essentiality and for usage. 

Now, there is a possibility that we could find an item which shows 
a decrease here and a decrease there. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you could just get enough of the decreases here 
and there, naturally vou could decrease the request for appropriation 
funds. Anv decrease is welcome if it is only $20,000. 

Mr. Puiturpes. Yes, but the additional increases, due to the 
activity of the Army and the deployment of the Army, would offset, 
from a figure viewpoint, that decrease. 
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Mr. Scrivner. In other words, there can be no reduction in this 
item? 

Mr. Puruures. No net reduction. 

Mr. Sixes. We thank you for your presentation. 


PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


WITNESSES 


COL, JAMES F. STRAIN, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL BOARD 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 

MRS. EDNA B. SIGLER, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, NATIONAL 
BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
COMPTROLLER 


Funds available for obligation 








| 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $272, 500 $160, 000 $130, 000 
Unobligated balance. estimated savings (available for admin- 


| 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) 


Total obligations. _ __- BLES eRESS: 271, 22: 160, 000 - 130, 000 


Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


1, Administration ta $24, 589 $26, O76 $25, 000 
2. Civilian rifle clubs- ; 213, 272 106, 472 97, 000 
3. Approval of sales ‘ : . 33, 361 27, 452 . 000 


Total obligations. _.._- ’ . ‘. 271, 222 10, 000 30, 000 


Capstone by objec cts 


Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estima 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions Les $93, 15: $88, 265 | 
Regular pay in excess of 52-v week base 


Total personal services. ._- a8 ee Te 93, 516 | 88, 265 , 028 
Travel shiccneastien is so ’ , 327 2, 000 600 
Tri ansportation of things . a 2 200 158 
Communication services bade on a ie 216 850 | 211 
Other contractual services Et ek wt le ine 35, 676 35, 094 
Supplies and materials : jane 2 26, 35 32, 924 22, 864 
Taxes and assessments stl dk ace : 85 45 


Total obligations. __.............- Saiihaliiaantelideaiatiina 271, 222 160, 000 30, 000 


Mr, Sixes. Colonel Strain, the committee is glad to have you here. 
This is a subject that always i is reflected by considerable interest in 
the Congress, even though it calls for a small appropriation. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I wish that you would proceed with your statement. Tell us what 
is proposed. 
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Colonel Srrain. Gentlemen, section 113 of the National Defense 
Act, as amended, imposes an obligation upon the Secretary of the 
Army to encourage rifle practice among able-bodied citizens of the 
United States. 

This program is carried out under the supervision of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, a statutory board organized 
in 1903, which has functioned continuously since that date. 

The Board consists of 21 members, appointed by the Secretary of 
the Army, from representatives of the Army, Navy, Air Force. 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, National Guard, Organized Reserves, 
the National Rifle Association, and the country at large. The Under 
Secretary of the Army is President of the Board. 

The Board promotes markmanship practice by the issuance of arms, 
ammunition, and target material to civilian rifle clubs and certain 
schools, and by the administration of sales of such material, to the 
members of the National Rifle Association, as authorized by the 
National Defense Act. 

The total number of civilian rifle clubs and schools receiving Gov- 
ernment aid under this program as of April 30, 1951, was 3,184 as 
compared with 1,738, similarily aided on June 30, 1945, a gain of 
1,446. 

The volume of approved sales of Ordnance material under th. 
program is shown by the following figures, which represent the tota! 
money value of sales in the current and two preceding fiscal years: 
Fiscal year 1949, $2,056,026; fiscal year 1950, $1,603,828; expected 
total fiscal year 1951, $860,000. 

-I may say that figure we believe now will approach $1,000,000 
That would be a little more recent estimate than the one that was 
made when this was prepared. 

The program for carrying out the provisions of the National Defense 
Act during the fiscal year 1952 includes— 

First, aid and assistance, by the issue of arms, ammunition, target 
equipment, allied supplies and qualification badges to 3,200 rifle 
clubs throughout the country. Like aid and assistance to be provided 
to 125 schools of the country that do not come under the provisions 
of the National Defense Act relating to Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps units. 

Second, conduct of the national ROTC intercollegiate and inter- 
scholastic matches. Issue of trophies and badges therefor. 

Third, approval of sales to members of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of arms, ammunition, targets, and supplies necessary for target 
practice. 

Fourth, maintenance of the National Board, including provision 
for the necessary expenses thereof, and of its members. 


REQUIREMENTS BY PROJECT 


Fund requirements, $130,000, fiscal year 1952, for the above 
activities are set up under projects as follows: 

Project 505. Administration, $25,000: Administration of functions 
of the board, including expenses of its members, is included under 
this project. Provision is made for civilian personnel for administra- 
tive duties in the offices of the National Board and Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship, and maintenance and operation expenses. 
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Project 510. Civilian rifle clubs, $97,000: This project provides for 
the following functions: 

Assisting civilian rifle clubs, organized under rules of the National 
Board; assisting schools, having a uniformed corps of cadets and 
carrying on military training, in the proper conduct of target practice; 
and the conduct of matches. The project includes provision for 
civilian personnel required in maintenance and operational duties 
therewith. 

Requirements are based on assistance to 3,200 rifle clubs and 125 
schools, to be carried on the rolls of the Director of Civilian Marks- 
manship. 

Included, also, are costs for packing and handling and repairs to 
Government matériel issued to clubs and schools; purchase of medals, 
badges and trophies, for issue at matches and to civilians who qualify 
in marksmanship practice; pay of civilian personnel required for 
enrollment of clubs and schools, maintenance of property, procure- 
ment and issue of supplies; and miscellaneous operational expenses. 

It is expected that 8,412,000 rounds cartridges, caliber .30 and 
500,000 rounds, cartridges, caliber .45, will be made available for 
issue at matches and to senior clubs and schools without reimburse- 
ment from this appropriation. Its value is estimated at $677,724. 

Project 515. Approval of sales, $8,000: Arms, ammunition, targets 
and supplies for target practice are sold by the Army Ordnance Corps 
to members of the National Rifle Association, after approval by the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship. All proceeds from such sales 
are payable to the Treasurer of the United States. Requirements 
for this activity, fiscal year 1952, include provision for pay of civilian 
personnel for the clerical work involved in approving sales, and for 
miscellaneous operational expenses. Total estimate, fiscal year 1952, 
$130,000. 

The cost for promotion of rifle practice in fiscal year 1951 is esti- 
mated at $160,000. 

In 1952, expenses for rifle practice have been reduced by $30,000. 

The reductions are applied as follows: 
Representing a decrease of 7 positions and 7 man-years of employment__ $19, 3458 
Travel of members of the National Board_____________- i, 400 
Transportation of Board supplies and communication services________- 681 
Packing and handling on issues to clubs and schools od 582 
Targets and target supplies 7, 500 
Medals and badges - - - - , .. 2,449 
Office supplies 


The decrease, $32,081, is offset by an increase of $2,081 for personal 
services. $1,786 is required for pay of personnel at rates established 
during the fiscal year 1951, $272 to cover regular pay in excess of 
52-week base and $23 for the Government’s contribution to old-age 
and survivors’ insurance system. Net decrease, 1952 below 1951 
requirements, $30,000. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Stxes. We will insert in the record at this point pages 2055 
and 2056 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Summary of direct obligations by object 








Object class 





| 
i ee 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees - -- 
Deduct average number paid from project order funds..___-- | 


Average number of vans ees — from 01 personal | 
services z : 


Total personal services obligations. __ 
Deduct amount financed from project orders 
object classes 07, 08, and 09 : 


Net 01 personal services (civilian) - 
01 personal services hapewraay Pa 

Travel__. ad ; 
Transportation of things. 
Communication services 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials. “eS 
Taxes and assessments-_-__--__---- 


Total direct obligations. _.._.___- 


Actual, fiscal 
| 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 


year 1950 1951 





oR 


$88, 265 | 


88, 265 | 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


2,000; 


200 
850 
35, 676 | 
32, 924 | 
85 


160, 000 | 


130, 000 





Summary of direct obligations by projects 





| 
Project | 


No. Purpose of project 


500 | Education and training 


505 | 
510 


515 | 


Administration 
Civilian rifle clubs 
Approval of sales_._- 


Total direct obligations 


| Actual, fiscal | | 


— | 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1951 


222 _$160, 000 


year 1950 


$271, 


24. ” 
213, 
33, 


589 | 
272 | 
361 * 


26, 076 
106, 472 
27, 452 | 





271, 222 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


$130, 000 


25, 000 
97, 000 
8, 000 


130, 000 


aos 
160, 000 


SCHEDULE OF OBLIGATIONS AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Srxes. I want you to provide for the record a picture of your 
fiscal requirements for 1951, by projects, as the money has been 
spent. I would like for you to show the expenditures to date, or some 
recent date, in each project; the expenditure for the month of April, 
and the anticipated year-end expenditures. 

(The following tabulation was provided:) 


Fiscal year 1951 cumulative obligations as of Apr. 30, 1951 


. Personal | 
> » ' i 
I N, ct | services | Other 99| Total 
NO. | Ol } 


on rolis as 
of Apr. 30, 
1951 


Administration 
Civilian rifle clubs 
Approval of sales. 


Total 


$18, 601 | 
31, 475 
19, 933 | 


$626 
56, 575 | 


4 O14 | 


$19, 227 

88, 050 | 
20, 947 | 
70, 009 | 58, 215 4 ig “128, 224 | 















imate, 
al year 
1952 


211 
35, 004 
22, S64 

45 


130, 000 


stimate, 
cal year 
1952 
$130, 000 
25, 000 
97, 000 


8, 000 


130, 000 


if your 
s been 
r some 


"April, 


Civilian 
employees 
on rolis as 
of Apr. 30, 

1951 





P > ~ ‘ 
Project Persona] 
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Fiscal year 1951 obligations for the month of April 1951 





| | 


Com- | Other |, ae 

‘ a . Ss ~ 

Proj Personal Centitlon munica- | contrac- | upplies | 
if Services |'of things tion serv-jtual serv- terials 
No. | ices | _ ices a 
















605 | Administration _.--___._- $1, 894 $5 $16 | $125 $83 | 














510 | Civilian rifle clubs._._---- [Sie 21| 2,205) 2,489 | 
515 | Approval of sales_-.--._.-- Eh ET 18 |-------- | 194 | 
Totels............-. 6, 576 5 | 55 | 2,420 | 2, 766 | 


| 
| 
and ma- jand asses-} Totals 






Taxes 






ments | 









15 


$3 | $2,126 









1 | 8, 094 
5 1,611 
9| 11,831 









| 








Mrs. S1ater. The obligations for project 505, $24,476. 
Mr. Stxes. To what date? 

Mrs. Sigter. June 30, that would be. 

Mr. Stxes. Expenditures for the month of April? 
General Decker. $2,126 in project 505. 


Mr. Sikes. It appears that you will have some funds left over. 
What will be done with the funds? 
Mrs. Siater. We have transferred $1,600 from project 505 to 
project. 510. 


Mr. Sikes. Give me the figure for project 510. 
Mrs. Siciter. The figure is $111,172. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that the year-end picture? 

Mrs. Siguer. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Then your April picture. 

General Decker. $8,094 is the April obligation figure. 


Mr. Srxes. Where will the remainder of the additional required 
money come from? 
Mrs. Siater. The additional money came from project 505, the 
$1,600, and $3,100 from project 515. 


Mr. Sixes. Give me the picture for project 515. 
Mrs. S1GLer. $24,352. 

Mr. Sixes. The April picture. 

General Decker. $1,611. 


Mr. Sikes. Give us the number of civilian personnel in each project 
at this time and contemplated for the end of fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Sieuier. | will have to insert that in the record for you. I do 
not have the figures. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 





Other 


services 99 Total 


01 


aNO, 





Fiscai year 1951, cumulative obligations as of June 30, 1951 



































Civilian em- 
ployees on 
rolls as of 

| June 30, 1951 












505 | Administration.................-..-- $22, 832 $1, 644 $24, 476 | 7 
510 | Civilian rifle clubs... See ASS ESS 38, 667 72, 505 111, 172 | ll 
515 | Approval of sales__._...- han cate 23, 318 1, 034 24, 352 6 

Tah boss ddcakicuas epee 84,817 75, 183 160, 000 24 
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Fiscal year 1951 obligations for the month of June 1951 





Trans- Com- Other | Supplies 
Personal} porta- | munica- | contrac- and 
services | tion of tion tual mate- Totals 
01 things | services | services rials 
03 04 07 08 





Administration SEE By hetdwine ts $3 $512 
Civilian rifle clubs---...........- 3, 912 16 9, 844 
Approval of sales 1, 858 6 10 


8, 042 25 10, 366 





























Mr. Sixes. Now, Colonel Strain, Congress has always shown a 
sympathetic interest in the promotion of rifle practice. We feel it has 
served a very useful purpose and we know it has been helpful in the 
sale of surplus firearms to individuals who have been able to make use 
of them, but apparently there are some people in government who do 
not feel as the Congress has felt because almost invariably you people 
have come to us with a reduced budget request. 


REDUCTION IN SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


I would like for you to tell us just what the situation is. Why have 
your funds been cut? Is this all the money that you need? 

Colonel Srrarn. This is not all the money we would need in order 
to carry out the same program in 1952 as we did in 1951. 

Mr. Sixes. Whose decision was it to reduce the scope of the pro- 
gram? Was that a recommendation of your group, or something that 
has been decided by the Bureau of the Budget, or at what level was 


it decided? 

Colonel Srrain. It is my understanding it is a reduction effected 
by the Bureau of the Budget and the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know for what reasons? 

Colonel Srrarn. I will give you my opinion on that. 


AVAILABILITY OF ORDNANCE FOR SALE 


The reduction with respect to the number of personnel authorized, 
particularly in project 515, which is the project that conducts sales, 
I believe was based on the estimate that the volume of sales for 1952 
would be much less than the volume of sales was in 1951. The sales 
of ordnance material is an activity which is subject to considerable 
fluctuation and the Ordnance Corps from time to time has more, or 
less of certain types of ordnance material that they make available 
for sale. 

The principal reduction in the volume of sales between fiscal years 
1951 and 1952 is due to the fact that the Ordnance found it necessary 
to suspend the sale of surplus available rifles. Those were the model 
1903 Springfields, very popular with the shooters. The reason for 
that suspension is because there was a very small quantity left and 
the Ordnance had certain official commitments for the use of that 
remaining number. That fact will reuce in 1952 the money value of 
our total sales and will also reduce the number of sales. However, 
the reduction of personnel in that sales project I believe will not allow 
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us to keep abreast of the volume of sales we can expect, and that is 
based upon what is going on now. 

At the present time, ammunition and the various components 
thereof, such as powder, bullets, primers, primed cases, and so forth, 
are very difficult—in some cases almost impossible—to obtain in an 
outside commercial market. 

Three or four hundred thousand members of the National Rifle 
Association have among them many thousands who engage in what 
is called hand loading, who make their own ammunition, and they 
are able to obtain from the Ordnance Corps, through the processing 
by our office, the quantity they would like to have of these primers, 
bullets, powder, and items like that, at, of course, Government prices. 


CIVILIAN RIFLE CLUBS 


Another probable cause for the reduction which was made in 
project 510, which was reduced from $122,000 to $97,000, was, I 
believe, a belief that there would be less activity among the civilian 
rifle clubs, which is not the case so far—it is just the other way— 
and it would not be necessary to do as much issuing to civilian clubs 
of things like targets of which we issue great quantities and ammuni- 
tion for their use, cleaning and preserving material, patches, and 
items of that type, so basing what we would like to have in 1952 on 
the volume of the same activities in 1951, I feel that we will not be 
able to carry out the program in the same scope with this reduction. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rixey. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many military are engaged in this program? 

Colonel Srratn. One, sir, myself. 


FEDERAL FINANCING OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. While there is great interest in rifle marksmanship 
among civilians, there is also in the minds of many the question as to 
why it should be financed by the Federal Government to the extent 
that it is this year and that it has been in years past. 

As to the sale of these things, surplus weapons, you could probably 
justify that by saying, ‘‘Well, they have to be sold by somebody, either 
Ordnance or somebody else, and it is going to take so many people to 
handle the orders,’’ so it would not make much difference whether you 
or Ordnance do it, it takes so many people to do it. However, as to 
the rest of it, the free issue of ammunition, targets, and all of those 
things, where are the taxpayers called upon to provide the money for 
these people to engage in what seems, to a lot of them, a hobby? 

Colonel Strain. The National Defense Act authorized this program. 
The program is based entirely upon the National Defense Act. The 
Army makes this activity a part of the program. 

Mr. Scrivner. While you are on the National Defense Act, does it 
state that you shall make free issue of these things? 

Colonel Strain. May I go into some of the detail of that matter, 
Mr. Serivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 
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Colonel Srrain. With respect to the issue of ammunition to junior 
rifle clubs, which is caliber .22 ammunition, that is not free in the 
sense that the National Board uses its appropriated funds to purchase 
that ammunition. The ammunition issued to senior rifle clubs, 
which is caliber .30 ammunition, is provided without reimbursement 
by the Ordnance Corps, and it comes from World War II reserve 
stocks. The supply of that ammunition may not continue indefinitely ; 
we do not know. So that is part of the program which we are very 
happy to have going on right now, but whether it will continue 
indefinitely is another question entirely. 

We feel that the cost to the Government of supplying such ammu- 
nition as is supplied free, targets, and other expendable equipment is 
very small per capita based on the number of individuals involved who 
for instance, in the junior clubs are boys 12 to 18 years of age who 
learn not only to shoot, but learn safety in handling weapons, and 
also learn discipline and self-control. They are acquiring an interest 
in and skill with weapons, in other words, marksmanship. The 
statistics of World War II, I have been informed, show that contrary 
to the popular belief that we are a Nation of riflemen, only 2 percent 
of those who were drafted knew how to shoot a rifle when they entered 
the draft. 

BENEFITS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. While you are on that, theoretically having had 
this instruction, it is supposed to aid them when they go into the 
military service, but the practice has been, regardless of what they 
have done before, that when they enter the military service they have 
to take a military marksmanship course anyway. 

Colonel Srrarn. We think they learn a lot faster when they enter 


the service. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have to repeat it, so it is a waste of time 
some place, cither in your program or in the military program to put 
these men through a marksmanship course. 

Colonel Srrary. The Army in any mobilization period has a great 
deal of trouble in obtaining instructors, and rifle marksmanship is 
one of those places where they have a considerable amount of diffi- 
culty in producing a sufficient number of rifle marksmanship instruc- 
tors. We believe this program produces men who, when drafted, 
will be found almost immediately to be very well qualified as assistant 
instructors in rifle marksmanship training. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you ever follow that down to see whether or 
not that is more than theory? 

Colonel Srrain. Yes, sir; the National Rifle Association has. They 
have figures on that. I am not able to produce those at this moment, 
but they have gathered figures upon what their people have been 
able to do, not only in the service, but in the conduct of the pre- 
induction training of many, many thousands during the early part of 
World War II when they carried on a very extensive program, and 
they are establishing such a program at the present. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but the question they are raising is as to 
whether it really pays because if these men go into the service, regard- 
less of whether they have had NRA training or not, they have to go 
in and take the basic course of training, and they have to go right 
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through the prescribed rifle marksmanship course that the Army has. 
Where does it pay for itself? That is the question that is always asked 
every time this program comes up before Congre&s. 

Colonel Srrarn. | believe that those men will go through the marks- 
manship training course of the Army very much more rapidly than 
ones who have not had that training. 

Mr. Scrivner. They all take the same length of time. They take 
them through either a squad, a platoon, or a company at a time. 

Colonel Srrain. This present system of marksmanship training in 
the Army, since about 1920 is based upon, or known, as the coach 
and pupil method, and there a man who knows something about 
shooting will greatly accelerate the progress of any man he is working 
with. 

I have one other opinion I would like to express off the record for 
whatever value you may attach to it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srkxes. Thank you, Colonel Strain and Mrs. Sigler, for the 
information you have given us. 

Mrs. Siater, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Fripay, JUNE 29, 1951. 
CIVILIAN RELIEF IN KOREA 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. O. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CEIEF OF STAFF, G-4 
coL. L. M. GOSORN, CHIEF, INTERNATIONAL BRANCH, SUPPLY 
DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


1. Purchase of food, medical supplies, and miscellaneous items_! - - - - $42, 825, 000 $42, 000, 000 
2. Transportation of supplies ete ; 7, 175, 000 8, 000, 000 


Total obligations __. : 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


Transportation of things mun Ne ik eedaintnd ‘ : $7. 175, 000 | $8, 000, 000 
Supplies and materials aia we Tbe ais welts a x BAS 42, 825, 000 42, 000, 000 


Total obligations ‘ ; ‘ 40, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 





Mr. Manon. What is the next item, General? 

General Decker. The next appropriation is civilian relief in Korea 
and Colonel Gosorn, of the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4, 
who is Chief of the International Branch, Supply Division, will make 
the general statement in connection with this appropriation, “Civilian 
relief in Korea.” 

Mr. Manon. All right, Colonel, will you proceed? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Gosorn, Mr. Chairman, I have a’ prepared statement. 

Following the outbreak of the Korean conflict, the United Nations 
designated the United States Government as the Unified Command to 
carry out the military operations. This carried responsibility for 
furnishing civilian relief to the Korean population to prevent disease 
and unrest which might adversely affect the military operation. 

On September 29, 1950, the President, by letter directive, gave the 
Department of Defense (Army) complete responsibility for direct 
civilian relief during the period of hostility, with financing to be from 
appropriations then available to the military. This directive placed 
in the Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA) the complemen- 
tary responsibility for providing sustaining type of imports necessary 
for restoration of indigenous resources and other phases of economic 
rehabilitation aimed at developing and maximizing Korean self-help. 
The accomplishment of this ECA objective, however, was necessarily 
limited by the intense and fluid military situation. 

Initially, the Commander in Chief, United Nations Command 
(CINCUNC), utilized military stocks and procurement from the 
Japanese economy, while the Army commenced zone of interior 
logistical support. Donations by members of the United Nations also 
supplemented this supply to a limited extent. Subsequently, Con- 
gress, in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951 (Public 
Law 911, 8ist Cong., approved January 6, 1951), provided $50,000,000 
to be used to meet civilian-relief requirements for Korea for the balance 
of fiscal year 1951. 

It is planned that ECA will discontinue operations in Korea by 
June 30, 1951. Its responsibility for the provision of the sustaining 
type of imports must therefore be assumed by the Department of 
Defense, since it is fundamental that it is much less costly to increase 
indigenous resources and productive capacity than to only furnish 
finished relief items. The supply of relatively small amounts of 
fertilizer, raw materials to be turned into cloth, or repair materials 
for the fishing fleet or industrial plants, results in quick local pro- 
duction of large amounts of needed items at much less cost than the 
procuring and shipping of the finished type. By furnishing local 
employment, such supply further reduces relief costs by rendering 
many persons self-sustaining. 

The larger area now controlled by the Unified Command (as con- 
trasted with fiscal year 1951) and the lack of substantial Korean stock- 
piles and indigenous resources formerly existing, would seem to point 
to the conclusion that fiscal year 1952 direct-relief-type requirements 
will far exceed those of fiscal year 1951. However, the Department 
believes that such an increase in demand for the direct-relief-type 
items will be avoided because the large area now controlled, and the 
relative stability therein, will permit substantial increasing of indi- 
genous resources which the ebb and flow of military operations during 
fiscal year 1951 prevented. 

The budget which the Department of the Army has submitted has 
been based upon the facts (1) that the geographical area covered in- 
cludes the whole of South Korea, with a population of better than 20 
million persons, including some 4 million refugees, and (2) that hostili- 
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ties may continue through fiscal year 1952. The requirements are 
conservative and will meet only minimum essentials. 

The budget that we have presented here, sir, covers the entire 
operation. The amount of money we are asking for, however, is 
restricted to $50,000,000, and covers only the direct-relief type of 
items, similar to that which we put in last year. 


BASIS OF BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Well, we all recognize that we cannot foresee what 
may happen in Korea during the fiscal year, and, generally, the 
military people have been asking us for no funds to carry on the 
Korean War after July 1. Now, upon what basis do vou make this 
request for $50,000,000, that the Korean War will continue or end, 
or what? 

Colonel Gosorn. That it will continue for the next fiscal year, 
yes,'sir; that is the assumption. 


Summary OF BupGet REQUEST 
Mr. Manon. Well, now, we will place in the record pages 2348 and 
2349 of the justifications which are here before us. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 





| | 
i Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
Object class fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1950 1951 1952 





03 Transporation of things $7, 175, 000 $8, 000, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 42, 825, 000 42, 000, 000 





Total direct obligations 0 | 50,000,000 | 50, 000, 000 








Summary of direct obligations by projects 





| | 
Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fis- | Estimate, fis- 
year 1950 | cal year 1951 | cal year 1952 
| 


| 


Purpose of project 





| Procurement of supplies, materials, and services $42,825,000 | $42,000, 000 
Transportation 7, 175, 000 | 8, 000, 000 





| Inland transportation United Nations donations___- 
Ocean transportation United Nations donations. ___- 

| Inland transportation of supplies furnished by Army 

| Ocean transportation of supplies furnished by Army. 








Total direct obligations 











PROCUREMENT OF Supplies, MATERIALS, AND SERVICES 


In what categories do you break down this $50,000,000 request? I 
have before me page 2349, in which you show procurement of supplies, 
materials, and services. 

Colonel Gosorn. You should have page 5, starting off with a 
breakdown of foodstuffs. 

Mr. Manon. Go ahead and give a summary of your presentation. 

Colonel Gosorn. You apparently do uot have page 5. 
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FOODSTUFFS 


Code 1, “Foodstuffs,” $22,717,540. Now, I have that further 
broken down. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Colonel Gosorn. Grain, $18,180,908; pulses, $2,244,126; salt. 
$1,144,800; sugar, $1,080,405; powdered milk, $67,301. 


Repuctrion oF Bupcet EstTiMate 


Mr. Manon. Those figures are not compatible with the figures 
given on page 2352 of our book. The figures there are considerably 
larger than that. Why is that? I believe you undertook to explain 
that. 

Colonel Gosorn. Yes, sir. We have reduced that to a minimum, 
so that we have only $50,000,000. We have a straight $50,000,000 
across the entire requirement. 


ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. What was your original request? 

Colonel Gosorn. $201,818,708. -That included $97,000,000 for di- 
rect relief, and approximately $100,000,000 for the type ECA pre- 
viously put in there. 

Mr. Manon. What is the explanation of the change? 

Colonel Gosorn. We were given a ceiling by the Bureau of the 
Budget of $50,000,000, and we have made our budget conform with 
that. 

ADEQUACY OF REDUCED BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Well, will this be adequate to maintain stability 
within the country which we are occupying? 

Colonel! Gosorn. That is a guess. We are afraid if conditions con- 
tinue as they are now, and the facts. that have been presented remain 
the same, it will not, but on the other hand we have no way to tell 
exactly what their crops may produce. In other words, we put certain 
fertilizer in, and if the crops are good we do not have to put as much in. 

General Reever. Could I answer that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. General Reeder. 


ASSUMPTION IN LIMITING REQUEST 


General Reever. I believe the essential assumption in limiting this 
appropriation to less than half the calculated requirements is that we 
are not alone in Korea, but are only one of the United Nations operat- 
ing there, and we should not bear alone the cost of relief. Off the 
record. : 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Have they been contributing? 

General Reever. Yes, sir, they have. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY OTHER UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Manon. All right, will you state, then what the contributions 
have been by other nations for this aid in Korea thus far? 
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Colonel Gosorn. To date $17,056,964. Now, that is their value 
placed on the goods. We have not attempted to change it, and we 
felt we should not do that. 

Mr. Manon. The value placed on what goods? 

Colonel Gosorn. The things that they supplied. 

Mr. Manon. To the civilian economy in Korea? 

Colonel Gosorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. What were they, for example; what would be some 
examples? 

General Reever. The Philippines gave rice. 

Colonel Gosorn. Thailand rice, and a considerable amount of 
medicines came from England, and cod-liver oil and things of that 
type from Iceland and Norway. I have a whole complete list of 
those here. 

Mr. Manon. All right, give us a few of them. What has France 
done? 

Colonel Gosorn. Very little, so far as France is concerned. 

General Reeper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMODITIES SUPPLIED 


Colonel Gosorn. I have broken those down by commodities. 
Wheat, Pakistan; rice, the Philippines, Thailand, Mexico, and 
Burma; milk from the UN International Children’s Organization, 
New Zealand, and Venezuela; corn oil from Church World Services; 
CARE, food packages; peas, from New Zealand; salt from the United 
Kingdom; Denmark gave sugar; England yeast; Venezuela, sardines; 
clothing, milk, and eggs came from a lot of United States volunteer 
agencies; chickpeas, from Mexico; Israel, gave fruit concentrates for 
hospitals; Japan, preserved meat, fish, and vegetables; [RO, medical 
supplies, Israel, medicines; and I spoke about Denmark before, the 
Philippines, blood and vaccines; and Iceland, cod-liver oil. 

Mr. Manon. Will you summarize some more of those maybe off 
the record? 

Colonel Gosorn. I can leave this with you, sir. 


CONTRIBUTION BY UNITED STATES 


Mr. Manon. How much have we contributed during this period? 
It may be difficult for you to give that offhand. 

Colonel Gosorn. No, sir, I have that. The total amount to date, 
the entire amount altogether that has been actually programed, 
and, in process of supply, is $133,627 ,361. 

Mr. Taser. Does that include the military uniforms and that sort 
of thing that we turned over to them? 

Colonel Gosorn. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. It does not include any military clothing or anything 
of that kind? 

Colonel Gosorn. Or that taken directly out of military stocks 
which General Decker referred to, except for the amount of $63,582,386, 
utilized prior to availability of the Second Supplemental appro- 
priation 1951. 


84328—51—pt. 2 67 
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; a. Manon. Would that be offset by such things as food, and so 
orth! 

Colonel Gosorn. This is food, medicine, and things of that sort. 
Out of the 1951 appropriation we had in January of $50,000,000 
Army programmed $47,370,011, ECA for food, $5,618,000, and | 
gave you the United Nations donation figure of $17,056,964. 

Mr. Manon. Making a total contribution to the South Koreans 
from all sources of how much? 

Colonel Gosorn. $133,627,361. 

Mr. Manon. $133,000,000? 

Colonel Gosorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You mean United States sources? 

Colonel Gosorn. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All sources? 

Colonel Gosorn. Yes, sir, take out $17,000,000, and you have 
United States. 


REQUIREMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Mr. Manon. Under international law what is our responsibility in 
a country where we are fighting, such as in Korea? 

Colonel Gosorn. There is one which comes from the Geneva 
Convention, and it does say that the parentecountry is responsible 
for the actions of its own army in keeping the standard up to a certain 
point. I do not know the exact provision. 

Mr. Manon. That is not very adequate. What is that provision, 
General? 

sy MILITARY NECESSITY 


General Reever. The essential thing is a military requirement in 
order to carry on successful operations, that the indigenous popula- 
tion, friendly, or unfriendly, must be sustained to the point that 
unrest, disease, starvation, and so forth, will not jeopardize the success 
of the military operation. 

Mr. Manon. That is not necessarily part of. the Geneva Conven- 
tion? 

General Reeper. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But that is a traditional military standard which we 
followed in World War II and will always follow in war, I presume. 

General Reever. Yes, sir. It varies with various countries going 
to war. 

BENEFICIAL RESULTS OF PROGRAM 


Colonel Gosorn. I would like to point out that as a result of this 
there has been no spread of disease at all in south Korea that has 
affected our troops. In fact, the inoculations have been about 
7,000,000 injections for cholera, typhus, and the other diseases. On 
the other hand, we do know that in North Korea disease has caused 
serious trouble. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the military operating in North 
Korea have been hampered quite substantially by unrest and disease? 

ee Gosorn. That is correct, and we have not had that in the 
south. 

Mr. Manon. Whereas, through inoculations and other precautions, 
those things have been largely held under control in South Korea? 
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Colonel Gosorn. That is correct. In the last operation, while we 
cannot figure our requirements always, when the move was toward 
Seoul ry recently, 200,000 people were moved out of there with 
only 10 days’ supply of rations. They had to be taken care of in 
some manner. You cannot estimate these requirements ahead of 
time; you must have them available. 

Mr. Manon. This $50 million is really a guess which you hope to 
be able to live within? 

Colonel Gosorn. Yes, sir. Another thing is getting the salt mine 
in operation in order to salt products down. If pagbede goes back 
to work and the guerrillas do not interfere too much, they can operate 
the mine. We hope to get the fishing fleet in operation and salt down 
fish to carry them over the entire winter. 

That is what those things are for. 

General Reever. The big salt pits are around Inchon, which has 
been disputed territory, and they have been inoperative. 

Colonel Gosorn. Yes, sir. 


SUPPLIES OTHER THAN FOOD 


Mr. Manon. What percentage of this is for purposes other than 
food? Can you give us any information about that? I am not talk- 
ing about contributions of the past but the projected contributions 
for the coming fiscal year. 

MEDICAL 


Colonel Gosorn. We have for medical supplies $2,845,603. 

Mr. Manon. That is for vaccines? 

Colonel Gosorn. That is for vaccines, blood, and various types of 
medical supplies. 

Mr. Manon. That has nothing to do with medical supplies required 
by our fighting force? 

Colonel Gosorn. No, sir; it has no connection with that whatever. 

Mr. Manon. What else is there? 


SOAP 


Colonel Gosorn. We have soap, $1,029,854. 

Mr. Manon. That is a lot of soap; is it not? 

Colonel Gosorn. It is a lot of soap, but we do a lot of work with 
it in cleaning them up. 

Mr. Scrivner. Soft soap? 

Colonel Gosorn. There are various types of soap in that. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a run-down on some of the other items. 


COAL 


Colonel Gosorn. Coal, $4,712,182, mainly for heating but some 
for operating some of the power plants to put light in there and par- 
ticularly water plants. 

Mr. Manon. Where are you getting the coal? 

Colonel Gosorn. Mainly from Japan. 
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OPERATING ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Manon. Who is actually going to run this, and how can we 
know where the responsibility will be fixed and that the money will 
be well spent? 

Colonel Gosorn. We have a command under the Eighth Army 
known as the United Nations Civil Assistance Command in charge, 
but we do have civilian personnel which we have obtained from the 
United Nations in charge of public relief—engineers and people like 
that. They are divided into teams, and in each of those provinces 
we hope to do it this year by line supervision. We approve the 
program here; we approve the expenditure of funds in Washington, 
but the distribution is done for this entire operation under the 
Eighth Army teams and so forth. 


COAL IN KOREA 


Mr. Manon. Getting back to the $4 million worth of coal, do the 
Koreans have coal of their own? 

Colonel Gosorn. No, sir. It is up north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel; that is where it is. There is some in North Korea, but we 
cannot get it out. 

General Rerprer. The mines have been inoperative, and they are 
trying to get them back into operation. 

Colonel Gosorn. That is right. Actually what we hope to do is 
to get some of those things in operation. I have been working on 
one project which will help our country by getting one of the mines 
in operation. We try to get the mines in operation and use that 


entire resource, but they are not now operating. The guerrillas are 
causing trouble, and they are too close to the line. And transporta- 
tion is a problem—getting it moved down to where we want it to go. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Mr. Manon. What about some of the other things? 
Colonel Gosorn. Petroleum products, $3,058,400. A considerable 
amount of that we use in the distribution of supplies. 


OTHER ITEMS 


Transportation equipment itself, $174,470. 

Clothing and that type of thing—we have certain clothing which 
they fabricate themselves—$8,523,898. 

All other types of miscellaneous items, thread, needles, and so 
forth, $322,750. ° 

I have given you the landed cost. I have included the complete 
cost of putting the items down in Korea. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATING BEYOND JUNE 30, 1951 


Mr. SuHepparD. Now that you have finished your clarifying state- 
ments and general breakdown in response to Chairman Mahon’s 
inquiries with reference to your total appropriation, there is one 
question I would like to ask at the moment. Is it reasonable for me 
to assume that, while in the general presentation of the budget up to 
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date the military has not projected itself beyond June 30, this par- 

ticular type of function for the relief aspect that we are presently 

considering will undoubtedly be carried on beyond that date? In 

other words, they are going up to a certain line in this budget for their 

requirements, whereas your presentation obviously goes beyond that? 
General Decker. That is exactly correct, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SHepparpD. What are your reasons for prejecting your require- 

' ments beyond the date of June 30th? 

; Colonel Gosorn. There was before the Bureau of the Budget an 
amount of money that was requested for the United Nations Organi- 
zation to do a job in Korea at the cessation of hostilities. It was 
recognized, however, that you could not make it a date certain and, 
because of that, the budget finally determined that the military 
should ask for certain funds to carry it through on this assumption. 

' They are providing, however, that what is in the pipeline when the 

' other organization takes over will be applied as a United States credit 

' against its contribution to the period of transition. That, I believe, 

' is where it came in, where this is different from the other. I believe 

that is the reason. 














ECONOMY OF KOREA 







Mr. Ritey. Southern Korea apparently is largely agricultural; 
is it not? 

Colonel Gosorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. And all of the more or less mineral and fuel resources 
are in the north? 

—- Gosorn. That is right—or right around the thirty-eighth 

arallel. 
: Mr. Ritey. Do we have any of the territory where minerals and 
fuels are found? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Gosorn. There is some coal right around the 38th parallel, 
but it is in the area of operations. 

General Reeper. The mines have been flooded, too. 

Colonel Gosorn. The mines have been flooded, and it takes quite 
a bit of work to get the people in there to doit. Just at the moment 
we cannot do it. 























TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








Mr. Ritey. What about the textile industry? Apparently that 
is the chief industry there. Is that in the northern part? 

Colonel Gosorn. No, sir. We have a lot of that in the south. 
There is quite a bit around Pusan and quite a bit in Seoul. Of course, 
Seoul at the moment cannot do much of that, but the Pusan area is 
operating. They are turning out a tremendous amount of clothing. 
We have requirements in the whole over-all plan that we will continue 
to supply the raw materials, the same as ECA had done, requiring the 
Koreans to put up counterpart funds. There is no provision in our 
50 million request for that at all. I do not know how these mills are 
going to operate without the raw material, but there is no provision in 
this $50 million for that. 

Mr. Ritey. Where do they get the most of the material? 

Colonel Gosorn. They buy most of the cotton from us. In fact, 
they are manufacturing some cotton brought over there with ECA 
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moneys that went out of New Orleans just last month. That is the 
last cargo I know of that is going out of the United States. 

Mr. Rivey. There is no provision now for extending financing to 
those mills? 

Colonel Gosorn. No, sir. 

Mr. Rizy. And they have no other source of supply? 

Colonel Gosorn. No other source. I had contemplated, because 
the indication was at one time the military would be responsible 
for the same type of work that ECA has been previously doing, with 
respect to this sustaining type to import the raw material which they 
could fabricate for immediate use; but, while it is in here as a require- 
ment, we are not asking funds to cover it, because we have been . 
restricted on that. 


PRESENT ECA PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. Does ECA have a program for south Korea now? 

Colonel Gosorn. It will terminate on June 20. 

Mr. Rivey. But they have been supplying some of those raw 
materials? 

Colonel Gosorn. They have actually been financing the United 
States military to buy for them. That is how they have been doing it. 
Just in the past quarter, they turned over approximately $25 million 
of raw wool, rubber, cotton, and fertilizers—all of the sustaining com- 
modities. We did buy our own with military funds, but there is no 
provision for that in 1952. 


MARKETS FOR FINISHED GOODS 


Mr. Ritey. Where do they get their markets for the finished goods? 

Colonel Gosorn. I do not believe anything is going out to any 
extent at the moment. They are using it themselves—absorbing it. 
In fact, the cloth is going into military uniforms. That is one reason 
we are not putting in all of that. Of course, the wool is going into 
blankets and so forth. 

Mr. Rivey. I was just wondering whether the South Korean troops 
and maybe some of the United Nations troops could use the products 
of these plants or whether they made some other type of goods. 

Colonel Gosorn. I would believe that whatever they make at the 
present time would be absorbed by their own army. In fact, that has 
caused a little concern to develop as to buying this type of supply— 
that is, the sustaining type—where they determined the end item was 
going into the ROK Army. In fact, I do not see where it makes any 
difference whether they put their own in there or we put it in. The 
net result is the same. 

Mr. Rivey. Except it would give employment to the civilian popula- 
tion over there and relieve us to that extent. 

Colonel] Gosorn. That is correct. Putting more of that type in 
and keeping them busy and working we feel is the better way to do 
it, but we cannot do that with a ceiling of $50 million; it is not enough. 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Rivey. There will have to be some assistance from some sources, 
or we have to have a larger appropriation? 
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Colonel Gosorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. How much of the $20 million you expect to be supplied 
by donations would come out of the United States—the most of it? 

Colonel Gosorn. J would say “Yes,” sir. On the others, there 
may be a change. For instance, England has just made available 
400,000 pounds sterling. That is a substantial contribution that 
England has made. So far there have been little amounts; but, with 
our Own governmental organizations and United States voluntary 
agencies for foreign relief operating in the United States, I believe 
the greater amount will come from the United States. I do not be- 
lieve there is any question about that—CARE packages and all that. 


POPULATION CHANGES IN KOREA 


Mr. Taser. How much of the population of North Korea has drifted 
down into the south? 

Colonel Gosorn. I have been getting reports.on that. That has 
been changing. At one time they gave us a figure of approximatey 
1 million, but again it is difficult to estimate. As an estimate, there 
are about a million that have drifted down. Every time we were 
pushed back, they had to come down. On the other hand, the South 
Koreans had been pushed out initially, and then they pushed back 
after that. 

General Reever. It is pretty hard to say, because the North 
Koreans overran Seoul so quickly in the beginning, and there has 
been a shift of population constantly going on. 

Mr. Taser. Now, as to these figures of population you gave us on 
the chart that appears on ‘page 10 of this statement, they are prewar, 
I suspect. 

Colonel Gosorn. No, sir. Those have been made from a reason- 
ably quick field estimate. Those are being revised as we go along. 
That is the reason I gave you another figure of 1 million more. The 
revision is going to change that upward slightly. 

Mr. Taper, on mean south Korea? 

Colonel Gosorn. South Korea North Korea is prewar. 

Mr. Taser. It will change it above 21 million? 

Colonel Gosorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Taper. Now, the picture I was getting at is this: I have been 


getting stories that at least 3,000,000 North Koreans have gone 
down into the south. 


DIFFICULTIES OF CENSUS TAKING 


Colonel Gosorn. I have talked to the President of Korea when I 
was over there. His figures, of course, are quite high. The numbers 
of destitute are very high. The Korean Ambassador here—when he 
speaks, they are always quite high. But I believe it is more the 
milling around all the time that makes it very, very difficult to pin 
itdown. We try to keep people going back to where they originally 
resided, but they keep flowing back around the ports, around Pusan 
particularly, and you count there one week and the next week you 
go back and count again, and you have previously counted some of 
those people in another area. It is really a difficult thing, with the 
people milling around. I know in inoculations we have certainly 
done some of those over again, because it is quite difficult to tell. 
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KOREAN CASUALTIES 


Mr. Taser. How many South Koreans have been killed? Does 
that figure run 3.5 million? 

Colonel Gosorn. I do not have anything on that. I do not know. 
Do you mean civilians? 

Mr. Taser. I mean the whole bunch—army and everything else. 

Colonel Gosorn. I do not have any figures on that. 

Mr. Taper. I have been hearing that, too. 

Colonel Gosorn. I do not think we have that. 


CIVILIANS 


General Reever. The casualties in the Korean army have been 
very high, but I do not think the civilian casualties have run as high 
as those of the Army. 

Mr. Taser. The traumatic casualties probably would be; but I 
would suspect the civilian population deaths, because of the operation, 
were away beyond the group that were killed or injured as a result of 
the war activity. 

Colonel Gosorn. I do have figures on deaths from various types of 
disease. 

EPIDEMIC PREVENTED 


General Keeper. As a result of our care, they have had no epi- 
demics, which is the greatest way to carry off civilians. And while 
the Communists killed quite a few when they were in power, there 
was the usual selective thing of killing the Te 


aders and the better 
educated and men of property. 


RELATION OF UNITED STATES TO OTHER NATIONS’ CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, I have reached the conclusion from the 
figures given that one of your statements here is certainly an under- 
statement if there ever was one—when you say donations -by other 
nations have been to a “‘limited extent.’’ As I see it, you can amplify 
that and say to a “‘very” limited extent. Of course, the hearts of 
Americans go out to suffering people all over the world—they always 
have. It seems to me, while it probably is not in your province and | 
suppose some other Department handles it, that the taxpayers of 
America are being called on to carry a load that is far greater than 
their proportionate responsibility. Some effort should be made— 
and a very strenuous one—to get some realistic contribution from the 
other United Nations countries, because after all we are told day 
after day that this is a United Nations war and a United Nations 
effort, yet we are carrying the greatest burden of the cost, the greatest 
burden of the casualties, and all that. 

Where would that have to be done? 

Colonel Gosorn. The mechanics of doing it now are that we receive 
in Washington—the Army receives in Washington—the requirements. 
We do not ship anything until we get the list of requirements. We 
send that to the Department of State which, in turn, sends it to the 
United Nations in New York to endeavor to get contributions from the 
other members to fill those requirements. That is done first, except 
on an emergency basis when we have to send it in a hurry. 
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Failing to get contributions or failing to get sufficient contributions 
is when we begin to buy. We do not buy first. 

To bear out further what you said and give an indication percentage- 
wise which would bear it out, in the post-hostility program the United 
States has agreed to pay 65 percent of it. So you can see we do bear 
quite a large proportion of the cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who made that agreement and with whom? 

Colonel Gosorn. I should say the “talking” agreement. That is 
the State Department. 


RECONSTRUCTION COSTS 







: Mr. Scrivner. From what you have said it looks as though this 

$50 million asked for for fiscal 1952 is just a drop in the bucket com- 

' pared to what the American taxpayer will be called upon to con- 

' tribute once hostilities are over and the task of rebuilding war torn 

» South Korea starts. 

Colonel Gosorn. True. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will be necessary for someone to build roads, rail- 

_ roads, towns, villages, and everything else, so that it will probably run 

' up toa figure of many billions. Is the “boom” going to be dropped 

' onthe American taxpayers for this, too? 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Colonel. 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
WITNESSES 


3 COL. DUNCAN S. SOMERVILLE, CHIEF, LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCH. 
P MAJ. DANIEL SALINAS, LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCH. 























Funds available for obligation 














4 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
ne ei i558 5 Shi ek ci el $565, 000 | $432, 000 $388, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for adminis- a 

trative reappropriation in subsequent year)____.__________- hig gill SE Pon ante, CR ES eee naka 

NS EERO, COLNE ET 498, 891 | 432, 000 388, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Air 

ERS ae 2 ae ARES SRA I Te a eae —101, 786 a Yh 

ys beanies beh shh eiale se Giaiaigshros teed 397, 105 | 343, 639 388, 000 














Obligations by activities 




















Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

ip MII oS ce a Lanedec ac cncckstagekea cake $46, 597 $49, 439 $66, 290 
pa SOS re ea Oe Tn aa 41, 235 50, 600 55, 291 

3. Translation and publication _-.............-....--------- + 155, 313 109, 000 118, 873 

: 4. Tours of Latin-American officers -.--..-...-...-----.------- 45, 510 55, 000 56, 000 
5. Additional allowances at missions_-.-.......-...-.--------- | 108, 450 79, 600 91, 546 
III oases ths | . 397,105 | 343, 639 388, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual 





Total number of permanent positions 2 
Average number of al] employees 22 





01 Personal services: 
ee newman 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 





Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 





Total direct obligations 397, 105 














Mr. Manon. General Decker, what is the next item? 

General Decker. The next appropriation to be heard is “Inter- 
American Relations, Department of the Army.’’ Colonel Somerville 
will give the statement in connection with the appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Somerville, we are tiaesell to have you before 
the committee. 

We have been requested over a long period of years, I believe, to 
make appropriations of this type. 

Colonel Somervitte. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you been associated with this program? 

Colonel SomervILte. I have been attached to the Latin American 
Branch of the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, for a little 
over a year but have had assignments of general sorts in this area for 
some time. 

I have provided you with an opening statement which is self- 
explanatory. 

r. Manon. Suppose you summarize that. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Somervit.e. This is a request for funds to continue, as 
you say, things that have been going on for quite some time. They 
are the support of our United States Army missions in Latin America, 
some aspects of training Latin-American students, translation and 
publication of documents into Portuguese and Spanish—that is, 
technical and training manuals—tours and visits of certain selected 
high-ranking officials who come up here as guests of the Secretary 
of the Army and Chief of Staff, and certain allowances for support of 
personnel in our missions down there. That, in a few words, about 
covers our activities. 


SuMMARY OF BupGeEet REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. What is the breakdown of the funds? 

We will place in the record pages 78 and 79 of the book of justifica- 
tions at this point, together with the schedule of obligations and 
civilian personnel which has been supplied us. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Inter-American relations, Department of the Army 





Estimate Estimate 

Actual, fiscal : : 

Object class J fiscal year fiscal year 
year 1060 1951 1982 





Total number of permanent positions 23 
Average number of all employees 22 





Personal services (civilian) (net) $83, 355 
Os asin sacen.a~- Shi ak ae AEs, 7 a ee ee 
Communication services 500 
Printing and reproduction 78, 148 
Other contractual services 202, 402 
3 Supplies and materials 32, 100 
Equipment 100 





Total direct obligations 397, 105 























Summary of direct obligations by projects 





Estimate, Estimate, 
P 7 ct Purpose of project a fiscal year a el 


1951 





410 | Inter-American relations: 
Representation $46, 597 
41, 235 
Translation and publication 155, 313 
Tours of Latin-American officers 45,510 
Additional allowances at missions 108, 450 





Total direct obligations 397, 105 343, 639 

















Schedule of obligations and civilian employment 


Actual obligations, Apr. 1 through Apr. 30, 1951 $61, 498 
Cumulative obligations through Apr. 30, 1951 $232, 847 
Civilian personnel strength as of Apr. 30, 1951 11 


PROJECT DISTRIBUTION 


Colonel SomERVILLE. Of the total we ask for in 1952 of $388,000, it 
is broken down approximately as follows: Representation—that is, 
the courtesies to and reception of Latin Americans as we come in con- 
tact with them—$66,000; training activities, $55,000; translation and 
publication, $118,000; tours of selected high-ranking officers, $56,000; 
additional allowances for personnel of our missions, $91,000. That is 
a total of $388,000. 


USE OF 1951 FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. That compares to $343,639 which was made &vailable 
to you, I believe, in the current fiscal year? 

Colonel Somervitie. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Are you going to expend all the money which was pro- 
vided in the current fiscal year? 

Colonel SomerRvILLE. We will come very close to it. There were a 
few minor things we could not foresee. I think we will come within 
about $20,000. We would have spent it all, but we had to defer action 
on the proposed school for senior Latin American officers because of 
administrative difficulties in getting it started. So that we will turn 
back about $20,000, I believe, this current year. 
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Mr. Manon. Let me say you need not apologize for turning back 
money. We are always anxious to have money turned back that 
cannot be advantageously expended. 

_ Colonel Somervitie. That is right. I did not mean to apologize, 
sir, 
COMPARISON OF 1951 AND 1952 PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. What new or different programs or departures are 
contemplated for 1952 as compared to fiscal 1951? 

Colonel Somervitie. There are no outstanding differences. I 
think I can probably explain the difference in the figures by saying that 
ever since the Air Force became a separate department we have 
phased out their budget, which at one time the Army carried, and have 
gradually separated it so that the Air Force carries its own and we 
carry ours. They have their own missions and representation. This 
will be the last appropriation year when the two service budgetary 
agreements continue, and we have reduced the support of certain Air 
Force activities during the coming year. But there is a little amount 
compensating for that. We have had some increased costs in the use 
of civilians in the translation and publication activities at Fort 
Leavenworth which were formerly handled by personnel in uniform. 

We have increased the strength of the school which we maintain in 
Panama for noncommissioned officers and enlisted men that the 
Latin-American countries send up there. 

There has been a general slight rise in the cost of entertainment and 
travel of those high-ranking people who come up here. 

We have also added funds for the Joint Mexican-United States De- 
fense Commission and for the Joint Brazilian-United States Defenses 


Commission which previously we did not budget for. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


OBJECTIVES OF BUDGET PROGRAM 


Mr. Mauon. There is no doubt but that from every standpoint 
good relationship should be maintained between the United States 
and the republics in the south. In fact, it is the objective of our for- 
eign policy, I hope, to maintain good relations with all nations and 
thereby promote the cause of peace. 

Now, the amount of money requested here for the inter-American 
relations is a very small sum in itself, comparatively speaking. Are 
we actually promoting good will and understanding by the expendi- 
ture of this money, in your judgment? 

Colonel SomervILLE. In my judgment, there is no question about it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BACKGROUND OF MAJOR SALINAS 


Mr. Manon. What is your background in the Army, Major Salinas? 

Major Satinas. I am a graduate of the United States Military 
Academy. I graduated in 1941. Since that time I have served in 
United States Army posts and overseas in Europe during the war for 
3 years; I served in a mission in Latin America for 2 years and now 
am in the staff. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as the basic requirement is concerned, the 
presentations that we have had heretofore did not really cover the 
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water front. We either move into this type of operation, or we do 
not. That is the whole situation, is it not? 

Colonel Somervitte. I am not certain that I follow you. 

Mr. SuepparD. What I am trying to say is this: Personally, I see 
no reason why I should spend an unnecessary amount of time on this 
particular request because whatever justification is made for this now 
is already understandable. 

You have mentioned one incident that I think is significant. We 
have intensified our international position, our responsibilities, and 
that to a degree will be reflected here. 

Colonel SomERVILLE. Yes. 


COUNTRIES IN WHICH MISSIONS ARE ESTABLISHED 


Mr. Taser. Can you give me the countries in which you have 
missions, or relations of this character? 

Colonel Somervitte. We maintain Army missions in all the 
countries of Latin America except the following: Chile, Uruguay, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. 

The relations with these countries are excellent in every way. We 
have the closest associations in friendship and community of work. 
We have no friction. We have nothing but harmonious relations. 

Mr. SHepparD. What is the reason that your relationships are not 
as necessary in those countries you have referred to as those in which 
we are presently operating? 

Colonel SomMERVILLE. Sir, the choice is not the choice of the United 
States. These missions are placed there at the request of the foreign 
government, and they operate, as you know, under contract. 

The countries that I have named as exceptions have not seen fit, for 
various reasons—in marry cases political—to ask for our mission. 

I might add, if I may, that we are currently discussing the estab- 
lishment of an additional mission. 

The answer is, the choice lies with the countries. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. The countries that do have missions would be Ecuador, 
Peru, Colombia, Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay, and Bolivia. That is 
about it. 

Colonel SoMERVILLE. Plus Venezuela, one officer in Panama, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, and Guatemala. 


RELATIONS WITH ARGENTINA 


Mr. Taser. What are our relations, and what is your set-up in 
Argentina? 

Colonel SomervitLe. We have a United States Army Mission in 
Argentina which was established a little over 2 years ago at the request 
of the Argentine Government. 

Mr. Taser. Since the days of Peron? 

Colorel SomerRvVILLeE. Yes; since his time, sir. It has six officers 
and six enlisted men. Plans for its establishment came to a culmina- 
tion with the visit here of the then Minister of War, General Sosa 
Molina, who at that time was the Minister‘of National Defense. We 
signed the contract and established the mission. 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


a EAR How many civilian employees has your agency cur- 
rently! 

Colonel Somervitie. We have a total of 11, all of them engaged 
in the translation and publication activities at Fort Leavenworth, 

ans. 

Mr. Taser. Why are you asking for more? The book shows 
6 man-years rather than 11. That is for 1951. 

Colonel Somervitte. That was for the beginning of the year, 
Mr. Taber. For the end of the year it is 11. The reason is that we 
are still replacing the previous people in uniform with civilian em- 
ployees at this time, to take out entirely the military people involved 
in this enterprise. 


EXPENSES OF VISITING FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Mr. Taser. You have a jump-up in representation allowances of 
$17,000, representation allowances for missions, $22,000, which makes 
$39,000, and you have $5,000 for training and $9,000 for translations 
and publications and $1,000 for tours of Latin-American officers. 
If they come up here do we pay their expenses, or do they pay them? 

Colonel Somervitte. Are you speaking of the very high-ranking 
guests, sir, or the students? 

Mr. Taser. The people that come up here from Argentina, or 
Brazil. Do they pay their own traveling expenses, or do we? 

Colonel SomervitLe. We normally do not invite anyone lower 
than the rank of Chief of Staff, and in that case the United States pays 
the expenses of the people after they arrive in our territory, generally 
from Panama. If they are coming up here as students, say to Fort 
Leavenworth, or to the General Staff School, we assist them with their 
transportation on a space available basis. Once they are at the 
school they support themselves completely, sir. 

Mr. Taper. But we pay a part of the transportation cost? 

Colonel SomERVILLE. Yes; we help them as best we can unti) they 
arrive at port of entry, sir. 


TOTAL INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Taser. You are asking for about a 10 percent increase, or a 
little more, in a good many of these items, and there is quite an 
increase compared to the 1951 figure. I am wondering why you need 
any such increase. 

Colonel SomERVILLE. May I ask what category you are speaking of? 

Mr. Taser. I am speaking of the whole item. The increase is 
$44,400. I said 10 percent a moment ago, but it is about 12 or 13 
percent. I am wondering why you need that increase. It sounds like 
an exaggerated figure to me. 

Colonel SomerviLLe. I can only repeat in generalities that, of 
course, we are increasing the civilian employees who are replacing the 
military people in the publication and translation duties. We are 
budgeting this year for the Joint Mexican-United States Defense 
Commission, and the Joint Brazil-United States Defense Commission 
in Washington, which we did not budget. for previously. 

We are increasing the capacity of our enlisted men and noncom- 
missioned officers’ school in Panama. There is a considerable increase. 
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We have met increasing costs in certain of the general activities 
such as hotel rates and travel costs and so forth—food costs, general 
entertainment, and receptions. 

I think that I should amplify by saying that with respect to the 
enlisted men’s school which the United States Army operates in 
Panama, we-have succeeded in what I think is a very important 
change in the psychology of the Latin-American armies, which is this: 
That whereas in our Army and the European armies it is customary 
to train highly our noncommissioned officers and to give them definite 
responsibilities, it is an innovation in. the Latin-American armies to 
entrust noncommissioned officers with such education and with such 
responsibility. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel SomerRviLLE. We have succeeded in selling this concept of 
the organization of an army more and more to these countries, and I 
think it is definitely reflected in their increased acceptance of our 
methods and in their sending increasing numbers of noncommissioned 
officers to our school in Panama to learn such things as mess manage- 
ment, basic electricity, motor maintenance, and the basic trades that 
fit into their noncommissioned level. 

I think it is a very significant example of the efforts we have made, 
and the success we have had in reorienting their military organization 
and thinking. I think it is particularly important, sir, in view of the 
increasing collective planning which may come in the future. It is a 
definite step toward standardization. 


REVIEW OF SIZE OF MISSIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Most of the questions that I had in mind have been 
fairly well covered. I doubt the need for having quite as many mem- 
bers on some of these missions as we sometimes find in the various 
countries. It is a matter that should be studied by the military in an 
effort to reduce the number. I am convinced in my own mind that 
the cost has not always been justified, judged by the results. You 
have nothing to do with that in this presentation, but I do hope you 
will take it up with somebody with a view to perhaps getting down a 
little bit more toward the earth in some of our missions, particularly 
as they relate to size. It could result in some substantial savings in 
the budget. 

Colonel SomervitLe. With your permission I would like to say a 
sentence or two on that: We are very much aware of the other pressing 
requirements for these fine officers and men that we send to these 
missions, particularly since the Korean action. We are short of people 
we need. We cannot afford to waste personnel. We are at this 
moment engaged in one of our constant reviews of the use of our people. 
I am sure that you are aware, sir, that when these missions are estab- 
lished the foreign governments request not only a mission but indicate 
the type of instruction they need and want, which sets the pattern 
for the composition of the mission. 

We are constantly engaged in conversations with these govern- 
ments, with a view to effecting economies in the personnel and support 
of the mission. 

For instance, the Peruvians have indicated a desire to phase out 
for economy purposes four or five spaces in their current mission, and 
we will, of course, accommodate them. A similar action is under way 
with respect to Bolivia. We generally accomplish these changes by 
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attrition. We may have plans to phase out people, but they are not 
all effected yet. I ‘know of no case in which a mission at this moment 
is in the process of expanding. We are not unaware of the problem, 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. We thank you gentlemen very much for your 
presentation. 


Fripay, JuNE 29, 1951. 


CONTINGENCIES OF THE ARMY 


WITNESSES 


CAPT. E. E. OAKES, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, OFFICE, CHIEF 
OF INFORMATION 

COL. M. J. FITZGERALD, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, OFFICE, PROVOST 
MARSHAL GENERAL 

MAJ. A. E. COFFEY, FINANCE OFFICER, INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE 
BOARD 

LT. COL. W. D. SWANK, LIAISON OFFICER 

MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate .| $44, 168, 700 
Transferred from ‘‘Emergency fund, Office of f Seeretary « of De- 
’ pursuant to Public Law a... ‘ 
Transferred to— 
“Salaries and capenees, administration, Air Force,’’ pur- 
suant to 5 U.S. C. 626 
“Contingencies, Cate Force,” pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 626__- —2, 980 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate __. 43, 175, 675 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent years) —3, 566, 033 








Obligations incurred | 39, 609, 642 
Comparative transfer from— | 
“‘Finance service, Army:”’ 
Pay of the Army 2, 743, 138 
Travel of the Army ie | 189, 899 
“Quartermaster service, Army:”’ 
Regular supplies_____- : | 217, 000 
Clothing and equipage__ cUieakeh woke oot 26, 000 
Incidental expenses - _ _- | 5, 430 
Transportation service, Army. SE ae 75, 000 
Signal service, Army. F 36, 000 
Medical and hospital department, Army 142, 697 
Engineer service, Army aT aE 498, 500 
Ordnance service and supplies, Arm y 499, 267 
Comparative transfer to— | 
“Finance service, Army’”’: 
SS, Ee | — 169, 159 
Travel of the Army 
“Quartermaster service, / 
Welfare of enlisted men 
Regular supplies StS eA 
Incidental expenses__......_.___- 
Clothing and equipage 
“Transportation service, Army” 
“Engineer service, Army’ : 
“Signal service, Army” : 
“Medical and hospital departme nt, Army”’ 
“Chenical service, Army”’ 
“Ordnance service and supplies, Army”’ 


es d 
Total direct obligations _ 39, 032, 866 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 














; 
Total obligations___.._.._.-- | 39, 213, 866 





2 OD «3 4 On ae OCS RS 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


A RISER ey eran hy ap REN ee : 
. Travel, Department of the Army 

. Army exhibits 

Public information activities 

Provost marshal general activities 

Inter-American Defense Board 

ELBE IT ORLA , 
Miscellaneous current expenses___._.-_......._-..-....-.-- 
Extraordinary military expenses 


Total direct obligations 


SOM Hom ere r 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
. Extraordinary military expenses 


Total obligations 


31, 097 

163, 577 

8, 458 

3, 856 

$1, 623 

38, 729, 514 


81, 476, 800 


55, 000 
87, 552, 300 





39, 032, 856 








39, 213, 866 | 


81, 888, 000 


315, 000 


88, 055, 000 


222, 500 








82, 203, 000 


88, 277, 500 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary pasitions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


1, 185 | 
1 
924 | 


1, 520 
1 
1, 256 | 


1,876 
2 
1, 708 











Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details_.____- 


Total personal service obligations. --.....-.....-...-.--- 
Deduct charges for quarters furnished 


Net personal service obligations-._.......-- ‘pcmeceihienereal 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


ROR oo ee ol cmennbawacnagakesbaet 

Travel 

RN 0, indnmitccnccmah bow owes 

DT dc cc mcmanncewasenwues 

EE CONG So. caciavmncticnwhatuee—wenucbwn 

Printing and binding 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment : 

I ee recat en cdnssdckcacccsesuses 
Unvouchered 


IS Ot GI oink sin ccc cetnceie cwntsnnnnnce 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


$2, 830, 188 | 


$4, 029, 469 
15, 000 





$5, 498, 577 
25, 000 

20, 539 

88, 184 
115, 000 





2, 949, 340 
9, 750 


5, 747, 300 
9, 000 





2, 939, 590 | 


5, 738, 300 








362, 540 | 
122, 800 
54, 189, 200 | 
1, 104, 010 | 
21, 276, 050 | 
2, 500 | 
6, 200 


5, 603, 300 
467, 200 
291, 000 

58, 600 

450, 900 
66, 500 

54, 172, 900 
1, 403, 600 
25, 520, 000 
16, 000 

5, 000 








39, 032, 866 | 


81, 888, 000 | 


88, 055, 000 








cog se SIs y Saf oe fee a } 


Rents and utility services 


ee CS ee ane irre | 
Re ee es oe i aameoetensoon } 


Total reimbursable obligations. .__........-..-...------- | 


Total obligations 





52, 690 | 
61, 500 | 

0 | 
66, 810 | 


181, 000 


105, 000 | 
70, 000 | 
115, 000 | 
25, 000 





315, 000 | 











39, 213, 866 | 


82, 203, 000 | 





$4328—51—pt. 268 


88, 277, 500 
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Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. General Decker, 
what is the schedule? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Decker. The next appropriation presentation to be heard 
is “Contingencies of the Army,” sir, and the opening statement will 
be _— by Lt. Col. W. D. Swank, of the Office of the Army Comp- 
troller. 

Colonel Swank. The funds provided in the appropriation “Con- 
tingencies of the Army” are for purpose of meeting emergencies and 
extraordinary expenses impossible to anticipate fully or to classify 
and to schedule exactly. These contingent funds are to be used world- 
wide for the Department of the Army. Testimony to be given in 
support of specific projects will expressly point out certain exceptions 
to the foregoing. 

This appropriation provides for congressional and Secretaries of 
the Army travel, Army-wide public information and exhibits activities, 
Provost Marshal General activities, the Inter-American Defense 
Board, conference reports, miscellaneous current expenses, and 
extraordinary military expenses. 

Appropriations made under “Contingencies of the Army” receive 
particular care by officials responsible for their administration. Re- 
quests for approval are carefully screened by the Army Comptroller 
before presentation to the Secretary of the Army for approval. 

If it please the committee, Mr. Chairman, I will personally present 
projects 411, 412, 419, 420, and one of the activities under the 430 
projects for which I have the information available. On the remain- 
ing projects, 414, 415, 416, 418, and other activities under 430 I shall 
introduce witnesses directly concerned with these activities. 


SuMMARY OF BupGet REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. We will place in the record, then, pages 24 and 25 
of the justifications at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object 


| 


| Estimate, Estimate, 
Object class , — a fiscal year | fiscal year 
y 1951 1952 








Total number of permanent positions. _-_-- pike 1, 520 1, 876 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 2 
Average number of all employees - - - S 1, 256 1, 708 





Average number of employees paid from 01 
Tas ee | 1, 256 1, 708 





Total personal services obligations... ...............-----.---- 2, 886, $4, 151, 300 $5, 602, 300 





Net 01 personal services (civilian) : 51, 5, 603, 300 
02 Trave . ¢ 467, 200 
Transportation of things ; 291, 000 
Communication services - - .--.--. hn pete n eet tenionn , 245 58, 600 
Ress One Wace eer veces... .................-.- 268, 806 ‘ 450, 900 
Printing and binding a > 35, .§ 66, 500 

7 Other contractual services. --~-.-_-- <ien , 787, 3 54, 172, 900 
Supplies and materials_........-_- aa balguianaiensis sips nal 5, B 1, 408, 600 
Equipment as 5, 751, 25, 520, 000 
a cenicelesitses Siesta tksahie alse is 0 500 16, 000 
Unvouchered 3 nuaes 5, 000 











Total direct obligations | 39,0 88, 055, 000 
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Summary of direct obligations by projects 





Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
Purpose of project fiscal year fiscal year 


1950 1951 





Operating, including maintenance of chattels... .....| $39, 032,866 | $81. 888, 000 








Congressional travel 14, 741 15, 000 
Travel, Department of the Army 0 1, 000 
Army exhibits 0 


0 
Office Chief of Information 31, 097 


26, 200 
Provost Marshall general activities 163, 577 234, 000 


Inter-American Defense Board 8, 458 10, 000 
Conference repo 3, 856 5, 500 
Miscellaneous current expenses._....._............-- 81, 623 119, 500 
Extraordinary military expenses 38, 729,514 | 81, 476, 800 














Total direct obligations 39, 032, 866 81, 888, 000 








TRAVEL 


Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Swanx. Under project 411, for congressional travel, in 
connection with the examination of Army activities, we are requesting 
$15,000. 

Under project 412, for travel expenses of the various Secretaries of 
the Army, we are requesting $1,000 for 1952. 

Mr. Manon. What sort of expense is that, Colonel? 

Colonel Swanx. That is a project which is set up for special con- 
ditions, where the Secretary might want to travel on a classified pur- 
pose, or very quickly, where it would be available for his immediate 
use. None of the money appropriated for 1951 has been utilized up 
to this point this year. It is a contingent item for that purpose. 

Mr. Manon. Oh, I see. What about congressional travel? 

Colonel Swank. For congressional travel we are requesting $15,000. 
We have $11,500 committed at this moment against the fiscal year 
1951 funds. 


Army EXHIBITS 


Mr. Manon. All right, “Army exhibits,’ project 414, $30,200. 

Colonel Swank. The witness to present this project and the suc- 
ceeding one is Captain Oakes, of the Office of the Chief of Information. 

Captain Oakes. We have no opening statement, Mr. Chairman, 
for projects 414 and 415. The $30,200 requested for project 414 is to 
cover the contractual preparation of exhibits to be displayed at vari- 
our meetings and conventions of several types of organizations. We 
have used them at labor expositions, international events, regional 
fairs, and conferences. They are an attempt to display by means of 
exhibits and to point up various activities of the Army. We have 
some for the Medical Department, some for the Signal Corps and other 
departments, and there is at present an exhibit on display in Atlantic 
City. The money requested in the budget is under contingencies, 
and is required for the cost of the preparation of the exhibits by 
contract. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, private companies or individuals 
actually do the work, and you contract for the work? 

Captain Oakes. That is correct. 
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VALUE OF EXHIBITS 


Mr. Manon. What good does the expenditure of this money do” 

Captain Oakes. The exhibits, sir, are required and requested by 
the organization sponsoring the various types of affairs. i, 

As pointed out in the justifications on page 30, the Army cannot 
possibly meet all of the requests that it has for exhibits from organiza- 
tions. We carefully screen all of those requests that are submitted, 
and we feel this amount requested is the minimum required. 3 

General Decker. To elaborate on that a little it is to keep the 
Army and what it is doing before the people so that they know what 
we have and what we can do with it. It is in the nature of a public- 
relations gesture to keep the citizens of our country informed on the 
progress which is being made on the development of Army matériel, 
equipment, and so forth. Formerly that has been done, but it has 
been done by each of the individual technical services. This is the 
first effort to pool this together all in one place where we can identify 
it and tell what we are doing. 

Mr. Manon. You will have better control under this set-up? 

General Decker. We think we will; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the people are finding out something 
about what the Army is doing pretty well by keeping abreast of the 
news as to the fighting in Korea and the activities in Europe, and so 
forth, but you think this, nevertheless, is in the public interest? 

General Decker. I believe it is very definitely, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What do you have to add to that, Captain? 

Captain Oakes. I personally feel it is extremely worth while. 

Mr. Taser. What good does it do? 

Captain Oaxes. As General Decker has pointed out, it does bring 
the Army and some of the things that it is doing to the public’s 
attention. Since the public pays for the Army, we believe that it is 
entitled to know what the money is being spent for, and through these 
exhibits we attempt, in some manner, to display that. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I inquire, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; surely. 


TRANSFER OF ACTIVITY FROM TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Why start a new program this year? You did not 
have anything for this in the fiscal year 1950 or the fiscal year 1951, 
and now you come in in 1952 for $30,200. 

General Decker. As has been pointed out, Mr. Scrivner, this work 
has been done previously by the various technical services with their 
appropriations. 

SAVINGS EFFECTED 


Mr. Scrivner. Are any of those technical services showing a cor- 
responding decrease in their requests this year? This looks like you 
are piling up request on request. 

General Decker. | believe you will find that their requirements 
are reduced as a result of pulling this together. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you show me where their requests are reduced 
as a result of pulling this together? 

General Decker. I would have to get the various technical services 
appropriations. 





Mr. Scrivner. I have listened carefully to the presentations of all 
of the technical services which have been before us, and I cannot 
recall of one single solitary instance where they said we are asking for 
less this year than last year, because of certain activities that you 
have undertaken on displays which are now being carried forward 
in a unit request. 

General Decker. I believe the amount involved in each of the 
technical services was very minor in connection with each of the 
appropriations. 

Mr. Scrivner. But if you transfer these activities, even though 
they are minor, I will gamble that next year they will still. be bigger. 
These things grow, and grow, and grow. It has been rather dis- 
tressing to find in several of these things that there is no request at 
this time because it is somewhere else, but you never see a correspond- 
ing decrease to offset it. If you can show me where there has been a 
decrease in the technical services in the amount of this $30,000, I can 
go with you. If you cannot, I cannot go with you. It is just another 
one of these things that has the appearance of building up a big 
public information staff. Here we are shown in today’s paper that 
there were 325 military and 165 civilians in public information last 
year in the Department of Defense, and this year there are almost 
double that number. If there is one place where the people are 
completely filled up and fed up with the expenditure of public funds 
it is on the matter of public information. I agree with them that 
there has been too much of it, and I am getting nauseated with it 
myself. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PREVIOUS EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, Captain, can you tell me what these tech- 
nical services have been spending on this program before this? 

Captain Oakes. An amount approximately equal to what we are 
requesting here, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you show me where there has been any 
decrease in the technical services’ requests for funds, namely, that 
they are not going to spend it, but you are going to spend it under 
this program, and, therefore, they are asking for less money, or are 
you going to take this on, and then they will have as much as they 
had before? 

Captain Oakes. I would be glad to cite certain portions of the 
regulations covering this matter which state that the technical serv- 
ices will not engage in the construction of exhibits hereafter. 

Mr. Scrivner. When was that regulation drafted? 

Captain Oakes. August 18, 1950. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did they stop doing this at their own cost last year? 

Captain Oaxrs. This regulation was effective immediately. The 
citation to it is Army regulation 360-50. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I am not mistaken I have seen some stories on 
some of these exhibits that have been around over the country since 
the 18th of August. 

Captain Oaxkgs. Yes, sir; they have been under the control of the 
Office of the Chief of Information. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where did you get the money? 
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pe weg Oakes. In many cases, the exhibits had already been 
produced. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where did you get the money to display them: 
where did you get the money to transport them, and where did you 
get the money to maintain them? 

Captain Oaxgs. It is done primarily with military personnel as 
far as maintenance of them goes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had to spend some money on them to get 
them out to these different organizations where you were showing 
them. Where did you get the money for that? 

Captain Oakes. Offhand, I cannot tell you. I can furnish that 
information for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The funds required to transport the exhibits came from the appropriation 
“Transportation Service, Army.” 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a lot else, but I do not seem to be making 
much headway. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. The funniest thing about this particular item is that 
it kind of jibes with the next one, project 415, and for that you show 
an increase of $15,000. That shows, perhaps, how well the cost of 
these exhibits has been eliminated. Is that about right? 

Captain Oakes. Project 415 does not include any money for 
exhibits, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Did you not use it this year for exhibits? 

Captain Oaxss. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Did you not use any of that money for exhibits? 

Captain Oaxers. No, sir: we did not use any of that money for 
exhibits. None of it was used for exhibits this year. 


Pusuic-INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. Go ahead to project 415, ‘“Public-information activ- 
ities.”’ 

Captain Oakes. On project 415, “Public-information activities,’ 
the increase in 1952 amounts to approximately $15,000. The addi- 
tional requirements for the fiscal year 1952 are to provide, in the 
main, for an increase in the number of installations. It is to purchase 
magazines and newspapers so that an officer charged with public- 
information activities can see what is going on and report and advise 
his commanding officer on the information. It also provides for the 
purchase of certain nonstandard items and for maintaining news 


clippings. 
oy And for overseas to some extent? 
Captain Oakes. Yes, sir; the oversea amount is $7,500. 
Mr. Manon. Well, that is shown in the justifications. 
Captain Oakes. Yes; that is on page 31, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Yes; and the following pages. 
Captain Oakes. Yes, sir. 


Provost MarsHaLt GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. We will now take up project 416, ‘Provost Marshal 
General activities,’ for which you are asking $245,000 for 1952. 
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Colonel Swanx. Colonel Fitzgerald, executive officer, Office of the 
Provost Marshal General. 


INCREASE FOR CRIMINAL-INVESTIGATION UNITS 


Colonel Firzgerautp. We are asking for $11,000 more than we had 
in last year’s budget. This is due primarily to two factors, the 
additional criminal investigation units throughout the country because 
of the expansion of the Army, and, second, because of an added re- 
sponsibility for what is known as the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
Personnel Security Board. We are compelled to set up a small 
reserve for possible reversals of denials of work or refusing work, and 
this involves the probable payment of some back wages. 

That is all. 

Mr. Manon. We will place in the record page 40 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Project 416—Provost Marshall General activities 





Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1950 1951 





| 
$163, 577 $234, 000 | $245, 000 





88, 420 96, 470 | 118, 118 
56, 157 122, 530 | 111, 882 
19, 000 15, 000 | 15, 000 











SUPPORTING DATA 


Funds will be expended for purposes set forth in TM 19-300, which 
is classified confidential. The larger portion of increased requirements 
is attributed to the purchase, replacement, repair, and alteration of 
civilian clothing for accredited personnel upon the activation of ad- 
ditional units for assignment to zone of interior and oversea commands 
which will occur in fiscal year 1952. Further additional funds will 
be required to defray such costs as streetcar, bus, subway, and taxicab 
fares; entertainment of informers; procurement of evidence by pur- 
chase; postage; telephone and telegraph charges; nonpersonal services 
and miscellaneous incidental supplies and other expenses not otherwise 
provided for. ; 

Activities of criminal investigators include investigations of crime 
and offenses committed by military personnel such as assault, arson 
and property destruction, burglary, embezzlement, fraud and forgery, 
homicide, impersonation, liquor-law violations, robbery, sex offenses, 
buying, receiving, possessing or selling stolen property, larceny of 
United States and PX supplies; murder and manslaughter, counter- 
feiting, espionage and sabotage, narcotics, security and censorship, 
black market, and other miscellaneous offenses committed by military 
personnel. 

In addition, $15,000 is to provide funds for reimbursement for loss 
of wages of persons suspended from employment on Armed Forces 
contracts held by private facilities because of suspected subversive 
activity and when, upon appeal to the Industrial Employment Review 
Board, the suspension action has been reversed and the appellant re- 
stored to his employment. 
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Mr. Manon. Itis not quite clear as to what you do with this money. 
What do you do with this money? 


PAYMENT OF AGENT’S EXPENSES 


Colonel Firzgeratp. The bulk of the money is used for paying 
agents for extraordinary expenses. Each agent is allowed upon 
assignment to duty as an investigator a sum of money to purchase 
civilian clothing, and he is allowed an allowance of $12.50 a month to 
maintain that. In addition, the expenses in travel, for the purchase 
of information, and so forth, are the other expenses involved. | 

Mr. Manon. This is a program that has been carried on for years 
and years? 

Colonel Firzgeraup. Yes, sir; it has been carried on for years. 
Crime in the Army is the same as in civilian life, and we have the same 
types of crimes, and they increase and decrease with the expansion or 
— of the Army and with the conditions in which the troops are 
placed. 

For instance, during the fiscal year 1950 we recovered over $1 ,000,- 
000 worth of Government property through this program. So far 
this fiscal year, $1,700,000 worth of Government property has been 
recovered through the activities of the agents involved in the operation 
of this criminal-investigation program. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD 


Mr. Manon. Project 418, “Inter-American Defense Board.” You 
had $10,000 this year, and you are requesting $10,000 for 1952. 

Colonel Swank. Major Coffey will speak on that. 

Major Correy. I am defending the budget for the Inter-American 
Defense Board for fiscal year 1952. 

The Inter-American Defense Board, which was created in accord- 
ance with Resolution XX XIX of the third meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics held at Rio de Janeiro in 
1942, is permanently located in Washington, D. C. It is composed 
of military representatives of the armies, navies, and air forces of the 
21 American Republics, and has the mission of studying and recom- 
mending to the Governments of the Americas measures for the defense 
of this hemisphere. Resolution XXXIV of the final act of the Ninth 
International Conference of American States, held at Bogota in April 
1948, provides that “the Inter-American Defense Board shall continue 
to act as the organ of preparation for collective self-defense against 
aggression until the American Governments decide by two-thirds 
majority to consider its labor terminated.” 

Resolution VII of the same document states that the budget to 
which article 54 of the charter of the Organization of American States 
refers “‘shall include the funds required by the Secretariat of the Inter- 
American Defense Board in addition to the expenses of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, the Council, and the organs of the Council.” 

Appropriation of funds from United States sources other than 
$10,000 for “Host nation entertainment” is not necessary. This 
entertainment is entertainment given by the host country in honor 
of the delegates and advisers of the Board and their families, visiting 
foreign dignitaries, and dignitaries of the Organization of American 
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States, to include luncheons, receptions, and other social functions by 
the chairman, United States delegation and such other United States 
members of the Board as the chairman may designate. 


EXPENDITURES TO DATE 


Mr. Manon. How much have you spent this year? 
Major Corrrey. This year, sir, to date, through June 29, today, 
$9,131.34 out of the $10,000 appropriated. 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Mr. Manon. Project 419, “Conference reports.’’ Will you discuss 
that item? 

Colonel Swank. Yes, sir. That is a request, sir, for costs for 
reporter services which are obtained outside of the Department of 
the Army. We have utilized to May 31, $5,400 of the $5,500 we 
have available this year, and we are requesting the same sum for 
1952. 

MiscELLANEOUS CuRRENT EXPENSES 


Mr. Manon. Project 420, ‘Miscellaneous current expenses.”” You 
are requesting $155,000 for 1952. What is the story on that? 

Colonel Swank. That is broken up into two parts, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. On what page is that? 

Colonel Swank. Page 43, sir. 

This project covers among other things, emergency expenditures 
not otherwise provided for. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY EXPENSES 


Mr. Manon. Who is going to justify project 430? 

General Decker. That is a classified project, sir. We have 
witnesses here to handle it. 

Mr. Manon. Will they be different witnesses? 

General Decker. I would suggest that you handle the projects 
which are unclassified and then take that separately. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley, do you have any questions on the projects 
which have been discussed? 

Mr. Riuey. I believe not. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 


INCREASE IN Provost MarsHAL GENERAL’s ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Taser. You have in here an increase of $11,000 for the Provost 
Marshal General’s activities. Why do you need that increase? 

Colonel Frrzceraup. The increase is based on additional criminal 
investigation units in the troop basis. We propose to add 68 new 
agents because of the expanding Army. 
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CLAIMS RESULTING FROM WORK DENIAL 


In addition, we are setting up a small reserve for possible payment 
of wages to people who may have been denied the right to work for 
security reasons. Upon review of their case by the Board, which is 
handled by the Provost Marshal General, if it is decided that they 
were wrongfully denied the right to work, they have a right to make 
claim for wages. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have many of those? 

Colonel FrrzcerAup. In the past we have had very few. Prior to 
the time of this latest charter which came out within the last 6 months 
that was handled by a Board known as the Industrial Employment 
Review Board. Now, under the charter the Personnel Security Board 
may review a case and restore a man to work where he has been denied 
work by the security officer at an installation. We have had very 
few of those cases. As far as I know there has been only one so far. 
That is why our reserve for it has been so small. 


NUMBER OF MILITARY AGENTS 


Mr. Taser. How much personnel do you have involved in this 
picture? 

Colonel Firzgrratp. Personnel? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Colonel Firzceratp. There are presently 972 agents, I believe, and 
in the new year we will have 1,040. 

Mr. Scrivner. Military or civilian? 

Colonel Frrzcrraup. They are military. 

Mr. Taser. Your item there is for their expenses and that sort of 
thing? 

Colonel FirzGerap. Yes, sir; their expenses and the expenses in- 
volved in connection with the actual investigation of a crime and the 
securing of evidence, and travel expenses, and so forth. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Taser. Do you have any civilian employees? 

Colonel Firzceratp. Very few of them. Within the continental 
United States there are no civilian employees. There are a few 
overseas who remain there because they were employed during the 
war. By attrition they are going out of the picture for several reasons. 
They cost a lot more money than military personnel and we cannot 
use them in the combat zone. 

Mr. Taper. Where do you get your reporters for these trials or 
hearings? 

Colonel Firzgeratp. We do not have anything to do with trials. 
We have civilian clerks, but that is not a part of this appropriation. 

Mr. Taser. That is pot in here? 

Colonel Firzcerap. No, sir. 

General Decker. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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INCREASE IN MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT EXPENSES 


Mr. Taser. Why are you asking for so much for miscellaneous 
current expenses? 

Colonel Swank. This item of $155,000, sir? 

Mr. Taser. It is project No. 420. Who had that? 

Colonel Swank. I have that, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Why are you asking for that $36,000 increase? 

(Discussion off the record). 


Pusuic INFORMATION AcTIVITIES INCREASE 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. - 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the cause of the increase in your item 
415, “Public information activities’? The general statement is made 
that it is due to the increased number of installations, but that does 
not quite satisfy me. 

Captain Oakxxs. That is only one factor, Mr. Scrivner, while it is a 
major contributing one. Since June 25, a vear ago, there has been a 
greatly increased amount of coverage of Army activities as a result 
of the action in Korea. In addition, there has been a greater demand 
for news stories from the Army. 


NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, AND CLIPPING SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. This does not seem to cover that so much, it just 
seems to be the purchase of newspapers, periodicals, and clipping 
service. 

Captain Oakes. That is due to the fact that there is more news 
now. The Secretary of the Army and the various commanders 
throughout the entire Army are interested, of course, in reading about 
the Army. It is necessary for them to take action in the case of many 
stories that come out to make sure that the information furnished has 
been accurately reflected. I might use, as one example, the article 
that you have in front of you from today’s paper. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION STAFF 


Mr. Scrivner. I was just going to ask you about that, and ask 
just where these people got the information on it. 

Captain Oaxes. That story is a perfect example of the workings of 
the Office of the Chief of Information. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean they published this story? 

Captain Oakes. No, sir; they did not publish the story. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did they get out the information for it? 

Captain Oakss. This story was based on that—— 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, these facts are actual facts? 

Captain Oakes. That, I am not in a position to state. As it applies 
to the Army authorized strength, The Office of the Chief of Informa- 
tion and the Department of the Army right now are in agreement 
with the figures as quoted in that article. The authorized strength of 
the Public Information Division and the pertinent portions of the 
Office of the Chief of Information are 49 military and 30 civilian. I 
cannot say at the moment how many of those places are filled. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What is it, 49 military? 

Captain Oakes. Forty-nine military. 

Mr. Scrivner. And 30 civilian? 

Captain Oakes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, or 
the Army? 

Captain Oakes. That is Army, sir. 

Rin Scrivner. From what I can find here it is a little less than 
that 

Captain Oakes. These are the authorized strengths I gave you. 
I am not in a position to say, at the moment, how many have been 
hired or placed on duty within that ceiling. Generally speaking there 
is always a lapse. : 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, if that is true, that is nearly three times 
the number they had a year ago. 

Captain Oakes. The demands upon the Office of the Chief of In- 
formation, of course, have been greatly increased. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has not anybody down there ever been able to’say 
“no”? Do you have to put out the information every time you are 
asked for it? 

Captain Oakes. We feel that it is within the public interest to 
furnish that information. Whenever we receive a request from the 
press we cannot very well ignore it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I guess you could. I have been able to ignore 
some of them. 

West Point SesQquicENTENNIAL 


marae much are you going to spend on this West Point thing, item 
0. 4! 

Captain Oakes. $2,700, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Since one of these sesquicentennials only rolls 
around once every 150 years that $2,700 ought to do for the next 
149 years. 

Captain Oakes. Absolutely. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that we can anticipate the request next year 
being $2,700 less. 

Captain Oakes. Money will not be required for that specific 
purpose next year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, all of that is hard to understand because 
West Point was in here just the other day, and they were asking for a 
rather considerable amount of money for this sesquicentennial cele- 
bration. My recollection is that they said they wanted to use it to 
get out some brochures, to fix up some displays, and publicity and 
re of that, and I cannot understand why we should have two requests 
or it. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


APPARENT DUPLICATION IN BUDGET METHOD 


Mr. Scrivner. It seems to me that West Point request was around 
$90,000, and surely out of $90,000 they should have been able to handle 
a great deal of this so that they would not have your Office in here 
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asking for nearly $3,000 more. It looks to me like there is some 
duplication there. 

General Decker. It is not a duplication, Mr. Scrivner. It is the 
method of budgeting that is possibly at fault here. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Where is the West Point presentation? 
Maybe my memory is a little hazy on that. Let us see what they 
told us they wanted. In the presentation they made they asked for 
$94,935, which includes the pay of six civilians. 

Captain Oakes. Before we pass on from the Military Academy, I 
would like to point out for the record that the $2,700 amount I quoted 
to you before is not entirely or wholly for the sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion. It also includes their normal public information activities at 
the Military Academy. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do not they carry that under their own 
allowance? 

Captain Oakes. I am not in a position to say what the basis is for 
the way in which it is budgeted. 

General Decker. That again is caused by the method in which the 
budget is compiled. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am looking at item A, “Brochures, to be used for 
press orientation during the sesquicentennial. They will depict all 
sides of Academy activities including academic, etc., and provide a 
description of the various ceremonies.’”?’ Then item D ‘Miscellaneous 
supplies not available through regular supply channels. To be used 
in facilitating press coverage during the 6-month sesquicentennial 
period. Among such supplies will be identification credentials, and 
so forth.” 

Is your office responsible for some of those things being printed? 
It seems to me I have seen some of those catalogs and so forth from 
West Point, many of which seemed to have a great deal of duplicate 
information. I had intended to ask them something about it, but 
maybe this is not their fault. 

0 was presenting item 420? 

Colonel Swank. I was. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT EXPENSES 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your obligation on this item 420 for 1951? 

Colonel Swank. Under category A, through May, $55,548, and for 
category B, through May, $11,994, or a total of $67,542. 

Mr. Scrivner. It looks as though you brought about very sub- 
stantial savings. 

Colonel Swank. We estimate our obligations by June 30 will be 
$95,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is as much as that, you are going to be spending 
pretty fast. These two items only give you $66,000. Surely you 
are not going to spend $30,000 between now and tomorrow night. 

Colonel Swank. This is for the total month I was speaking of. 

Mr. Scrivner. I asked for your current obligations. That means 
up to now. 

Colonel Swank. I only have them to May 31. That is what I 
gave you. . 

Mr. Scrivner. Item A was $55,548? 
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Colonel Swank. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And item B—— 

Colonel Swank. $11,994. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be $30,000 for the month of June, and 
you used only $66,000 for all the rest of the year. That does not 
stand the light of reason. 

Colonel Swank. There are requirements which we know definitely 
will be obligated this month. 


RATE OF OBLIGATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Why are you going to have such a heavy load in 
June just before the fiscal year closes, when you have done so well 
all the rest of the year? I was just getting ready to commend you 
for having done a pretty good job. 

Colonel Swank. The increase is not just at the end of the year. 
There are a number of requests which have passed through our office 
which have not been approved at this time by the Secretary of the 
Army, that are after the fact, that will appear as obligations for the 
month of June. 

Mr. Scrivner. That, of course, is not a very satisfactory explana- 
tion of having an expenditure of that size in the last month of the year. 

Mr. Taser. It looks like hot money; does it not? 

Mr. Scrivner. It looks like the natural tendency, which is if you 
have a little bit left in the kitty, you might as well make some use of it 
so that there won’t be too much left. 

Colonel Swank. Those are items that have not occurred this month. 

Mr. Scrivner. When did they occur? 

Colonel Swank. There are several that were incident to tours 
which were reconciled after the tour ended and we have then gone in 
to the Secretary for approval. They cover the last 60 days. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, let us say there was $23,000 accumulated, 
that only makes it $89,000, which is almost $30,000 under what you 
asked for. Of course, even that calls for commendation. I raise the 
question why, if that item was only $89,551 when there was quite a 
bit of activity going on according to the newspapers and, of course, 
your public information office was quite busy, why you now jump 
almost up to $155,000. That does not make a very reasonable 
showing. 

Colonel Swank. As we stand at the moment, we have committed 
all but slightly under $3,000 of the funds available for 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are they committed for? 

Colonel Swank. They have been made available to the commands 
and approved for their use, and at the time this budget was presented 
we anticipated an increase over and above our expected 1951 rate in 
1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. A 30-percent increase? 

Colonel Swank. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a pretty big jump in a time of tight money. 
I think that is all. 

Incidentally, I do find the discussion we had about some of the 
programs at West Point was off the record and the details of what 
the $90,000 was to be spent for are not very complete. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen. 





Fripay, JuNE 29, 1951. 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS FOR 1952 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE ARMY 

COL. JOHN E. PERMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MANPOWER BRANCH, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

D. C. CULBERTSON, CHIEF, MANAGEMENT PROGRAM DIVISION 
STAFF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF STAFF 

COLONEL T. F. KEEFE, FISCAL AND BUDGET OFFICER, OFFICE OF 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Mr. Manon. You have a statement, I believe, that you would like 
to give to the committee, General Decker. 


REVISION oF Criv1LIAN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


General Decker. I have, sir, in connection with employment of 
civilians by the Department of the Army. 

As you know, the Army budget was computed sometime ago. It 
has been reviewed at various levels since then, the last review being 
made in April. During the fiscal year 1951 we have been on an as- 
cending scale of civilian employment. We have experienced some 
difficulty in hiring the necessary employees since they are not available 
in certain areas. Therefore it has been rather difficult to anticipate 
exactly what the number of man-years to be developed during the 
year would be, but it now appears we will have a closing strength for 
fiscal year 1951 considerably below what we expected to reach. 
Consequently, we are entering the fiscal year 1952 with a lower 
entering strength than planned. 

Mr. Gicecn. In other words, the closer you get to the new fiscal 
year, and that is only one day off, the more accurately you are able 
to calculate? 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. 

We have computed our requirements based on positions, and we 
feel that computation is still sound. However, the lower entering 
strength for the fiscal year 1952 will probably result in fewer man- 
years being developed during fiscal year 1952, and consequently 
result in a saving in dollars. 

My office has been engaged for some time working on this matter; 
I have here a tabulation of the final results, which I would like to 
present to the committee. 

It indicates that there can be made in the Army budget a saving of 
approximately 19,378 man-years, or a dollar savings of approximately 
$38,141,000. This saving can be made without any detriment to 
Army programs as we see it at this time. 

I would like, however, to advise the committee that although we 
are offering this possible saving at this time, it may be that for some 
of these programs in which these reductions are now feasible, we will, 
because of a changed situation, have to come back later on and ask 
you for additional funds. 
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Mr. Manon. You have given us a figure of so many man-years and 
so many dollars, and Mr. Taber has just whispered to me that that 
would be a little under $2,000 a person. 

General Decker. $1,984 average annual salary for those employees. 

Mr. Manon. What type of employees would they be? 

General Decker. The reason it is low is because it includes a 
reat many employees overseas where the annual average salary is 
ess than $1,000. 

The table that I have prepared has a footnote that indicates the 

reason. 
SCHEDULE OF SAVINGS 


Mr. Manon. We will insert into the record this table that you 
have prepared. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Department of the Army estimate of civilian personnel, fiscal year 1952 





Budget estimate, ‘ Revised Department 
fiscal year 1952 Proposed savings | of the Army estimate 





Appropriation (military functions) 


Man- | mount Amount | Man- 


years years | Amount 





Contingencies of the Army 1, 708 $5, 603, 300 1, 708 $5, €03, 300 
Field exercises, Army 170 403, 200 170 403, 200 
Inter-American Relations, Department of 

the Army. 13 47, 215 13 47, 215 
Finance Service, Army .-- ...| 41,870 | 128, 693, 000 : 41, 391 127, 148, 000 


Pay of the Army_._. f 27, 649 81, 150, 000 , 076, 27, 057 79, 074, 000 
Finance Service 14, 221 47, 543, 000 7 14, 324 48, 074, 000 


Quartermaster Service, Army-_.-_-..--..._-- 92, 411 














(Project order personnel included) ...-} (5, 393) 
Welfare of enlisted men-__--- 
Regular supplies of the Army. : 
(Project order personnel included) - 
Clothing and equipage._......_.._...- 
Project order personnel included) - 
Incidental expétisés - 173; 990, 415 958 : 169, 687, 035 


Transportation Service, Army - : 5 112, 304, 148 112, 304, 148 
Signal Service, Army t 174, 810, 005 7 § . 168, 710, 690 
Medica) and Hospital Department, Army. 77, 707, 788 84 , 477, 75, 230, 691 
Engineer Service, Army = 566, 146 272, 926, 146 
Ordnance Service and Supplies, Army-___|175, 8, 945 281, 378, 971 

(Project order personnel included) - -_- 
Chemical Service, Army 309 27, 473, 270 7, 309 27, 473, 270 
Army training. 3 12, 066, 942 3, 11, 887, 922 
Maintenance and operation, USMA s ¥ 4, 196, 260 
Army National Guard_- j 8, 000 66 2, 784, 736 
Organized Reserves_____._._......_.._.___- J 15, 152, 101 4, 391 13, 425, 869 
Reserve Officer Training Corps.._...____- } 1, 536, 298 95, 298 407 1, 441, 000 
Promotion of rifle practice 22 i, 22 71, 028 
Salaries, Department of the Army.______- 17, 931 69, 9, 692, 216 1, 789, 429) 17, 262 67, 902, 787 














1549, 088° 068 o 442, 152, 218) 26, 441, 507/522, 645 |1, 403, 710, 621 
| 92,1 7, 065 85, 056 


Total, excluding project order per 


| 
itt tesindtirdticgewnetmosantes |456, 967 |1, 442, “Y er 19, 378 |38, 441, 597/437, 589 |1, 403, 710, 621 
Average annual salary } 11, 984 3, 2s 




















1 The lower average salary results from a reduction in local employee man-years in overseas areas wher 


a average salary is approximately $1,000. Approximately 50 percent of the man-years fall in this 
category. 
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General Decker. This large table shows by :« appropriations where 
savings are possible. However, information by project is available 
in my Office if desired later on. 

Mr. Manon. How would we manage to shape the bill if we do not 
know by appropriation categories? 

General Decker. It is broken down on the table by appropriations. 
The projects are not included thereon. 


SALARIES, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Funds available for obligation 
‘ 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


| 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
} 


Appropriation or estimate - - - - 
Transferred to— 
“Salaries, Office of the Quartermaster General,’’ pursuant 
to5U.S. C.172 3, 764 
“Sale uries, Office 2 “Chief Signal Officer,” ’ pursuant to 5 
5 U. C. 172 | 2, 281 
“Se alates, Office of Chief of Chemical Corps,”’ pursuant to 
5 U. | 
“Sale aries, Orie ‘of Chief of moines Services,” pursuant | 
to U.S.C, Ft EEF eh nen 


$3, 141,639 | $3, 531, 408 $3, 723, 400 
' 
| 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate - 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries, Office of Chief of Staff” | 
Comparative transfer to— | 
“Salaries and expenses, administration, Air Force’’______-| 
“Government and relief in occupied areas’’- ws. | 
“Medical and hospital department, Army” 
“Gove rme nt in occupied areas of Germany, Dep: artme nt | 
of State”’ : on 


Total direct obligations_- 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 3 mE 33, 190 | 


Total obligations_-_.___- ant 2, 939, O11 





Obligations by activities 








Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Administration $2, 905, 821 $3, 531, 408 | $3, 723, 400 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Administration | 33, 190 | 81, 573 


Total obligations..-.....----- 2, 939, O11 3, 612 2, 981 | 





84328—51—pt. 2——€9 
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Obligations by objects 





! 


Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 780 915 
Fulltime equivalent of all other positions. _.................-- 7 10 
Average number of all employees----.-............----.------ 771 895 





Personal services obligations: 
RES SES le en ae ee ee $2, 832, 815 $3, 416, 636 
Part-time and temporary positions i ARATE 68, 260 115, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week law_............-.--.-.- LD EES ea 
Payment above basic rates_.-...............-------- Soha 27, 980 77, 245 





Total personal service obligations--_-... ~~ -- P 2, 938, 991 3, 608, 881 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services. -...- Sntnenwamedeswasdis amine t 3, 527, 308 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities-_--- -- 2 a 20 100 
ea a ae eee ; ‘ 4,000 





Total direct obligations 3, 531, 408 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 





01 Personal services..............- 81, 573 











Total obligations. ......-.......-- onciuitailapeigha | 2,939,011 | 3,612, 981 | 





Mr Manon The next appropriation to be heard is departmental 
salaries. 
We will now hear from Colonel Perman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Perman. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 
The amount requested for fiscal year 1952 for the appropriation 
“Salaries, Department of the Army” is $70 million, which will pro- 
vide for 19,268 positions or 17,931 man-years of employment. The 
total amount appropriated for fiscal year 1951 was $57,881,622 to 
support 17,468 positions at 14,823 man-years of employment. The 
request for fiscal year 1952 represents an increase over fiscal year 
1951 of 20.9 percent in dollars and man-years and 10.3 percent in 
positions. 

There has been distributed to the members of the committee a 
chart showing the relationship between positions, man-years, and 
dollars for the fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952. As will be noted, 
the additional man-years requested for fiscal year 1952 are greater 
than the additional positions requested. This is due to the necessit) 
of financing on a full-year basis positions that were approved in the 
supplemental budgets for fiscal year 1951 but employed for only « 
part of the fiscal year. This estimate contains oniy 1,800 new posi- 
tions. The larger increases for fiscal year 1952 over fiscal year 1951 
are in the Office of the Chief of Staff, the Adjutant General, the 
Office of the Chief of Transportation, the Office of the Chief Signa! 
Officer, the Office of the Chief of Engineers, and the Office of th: 
Chief of Ordnance. 

The Office of the Chief of Staff is the principal adviser of the Sec- 
retary of the Army and is responsible for the over-all planning, pro- 
graming, policy direction, and coordination of the Department of the 
Army. The necessity for completion of much of this work prior to 
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implementation of Army-wide programs has generated an exceedingly 
heavy workload which is further increased by the necessity for rapid 
expansion of the Army. Likewise, there is urgent need for accelera- 
tion and expansion of planning activities pertinent to procurement, 
maintenance, research and development, and mobilization require- 
ments. In addition, increased requirements have resulted from the 
activation of the Planning Research Branch, the controlled materials 
plan, and the augmentation of the Psychologicat Warfare Division. 

The Adjutant General is the principal administrative agency for the 
Department of the Army. The functions, activities, and dperations 
of this office are numerous, requiring the constant processing of 
voluminous quantities of military records and requests for informa- 
tion from the individual soldier, veterans, Department of Defense 
agencies, other governmental agencies, and to the general public. 
The workload of the Adjutant General is directly attributable to the 
changing strength of the Army. In fiscal year 1950 the ratio of civil- 
ians employed by the Adjutant General per 1,000 Army strength was 
4.88, in fiscal year 1951 it is estimated to be 4.01, and in fiscal year 
1952 it will be reduced to 3.43. An analysis of the incoming mail is 
a further indication of the increasing workload in the Adjutant 
General’s office. The monthly average of incoming mail during fiscal 
year 1950 was 521,654 pieces, for the first 9 months of fiscal year 1951 
it was 725,827 or an increase of 39 percent. It is anticipated that this 
upward trend will continue into fiscal year 1952 with the result of an 
estimated average of 1 million pieces of incoming mail per month. In 
addition to the above-mentioned functions and activities, the Adjutant 
General also prepares and issues orders on recalls to active duty, assign- 
ments, and promotions of military personnel. Due to the expanding 
Army, the responsibility for screening officers and enlisted personnel 
of the combat arms for attendance at service schools, specific assign- 
ments and over-all career guidance has resulted in as much greater 
workload for this office. 

The major portion of the increased workload in the Office of the 
Chief of Transportation is in the operating divisions directly affected 
by the increasing transportation requirements and enlarged procure- 
ment programs. As some indication of the over-all workload of the 
Office of the Chief of Transportation, freight shipments in the zone 
of interior have increased about 300 percent and passenger movements 
in the zone of interior have increased about 220 percent. Such in- 
creases have had and will continue to have a definite impact on the 
workload of the Office of the Chief of Transportation. 

The Office of the Chief Signal Officer is responsible for the planning, 
direction, and coordination of Signal Corps activities and operations, 
including the supervision of training of Signal Corps troops. In- 
creased research and development programs, acceleration of electronic 
warfare activities, and the necessity for close coordination and super- 
vision over procurement and production have enlarged considerably 
the workload of the Chief Signal Officer. In addition, the over-all 
administration of the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, including such 
activities as training of communication technicians and specialists and 
legal probleths involving contracts, has resulted in greater workloads. 

The Chief of Engineers has greatly expanded programs in supply and 
procurement, military construction, and military operations, including 
the supervision of training of additional Engineer troops. An in- 
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creased volume of major procurement is being performed which 
requires an analysis of all prices submitted. Also, close scheduling 
of items must be maintained in order to meet the required deliveries. 
There is considerable workload increase in repairs and utilities activi- 
ties resulting from the expansion of the Army. Each of these acti- 
vities in addition to administrative workload increases has resulted 
in a greater personnel requirement for fiscal year 1952. 

The Chief of Ordnance has a heavy workload increase in connection 
with the large procurement, rebuild, and research and development 
programs. The flow of new production and rebuild and/or modified 
material will create increased work in receipt and storage. The flow 
of developments from the research program will result in a large 
amount of production and procurement changes. These activities 
coupled with the over-all administration and the newly established 
controlled materials plan require augmentation of civilian personnel 
for the Office of the Chief of Ordnance. 

The inauguration of the controlled materials plan as heretofore 
mentioned involves the development of requirements for basic mate- 
rials required to fabricate all items of equipment and supplies pro- 
cured by the Army; the submission of these requirements through the 
Munitions Board to the National Production Authority. It includes 
the receipt of allocations of controlled materials from the National 
Production Authority through the Munitions Board, the suballoca- 
tion to the technical services; the review of applications for controlled 
materials received from military contractors, and the issuance of 
allotments to them; the maintenance of running balances at the field 
offices, technical service chiefs’ levels, and the Department of the 
Army level, of allocations received by higher authority as against 
allotments issued to contractors; and the submission of periodic 
reports on the status of such accounts. The effective operation of 
the controlled materials plan, which controls the entire productive 
economy of the country, depends on accurate detailed determination 
of military requirements for materials, sound administration of the 
allocations, screening allotment procedures, and vigorous accounting 
thereof. This estimate contains 240 positions for this activity as 
follows: 

Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4_- : 10) 
Quartermaster General me mares . 30 
Chief of Transportation _ - , 10 
Chief Signal Officer_ -- - - - ; is i : 25 
Chief of Engineers_ : ss Ses : 60 
Chief of Ordnance - bs : — 

Chief Chemical Officer 15 


In conclusion, this estimate will provide for the required augmenta- 
tion of the headquarters of the Department of the Army to meet the 
accelerated and expanding programs of the Army together with the 
establishment of new programs, and has been thoroughly screened 
with a view to eliminating any unnecessary staffing and reducing to a 
minimum the necessary requirements. If the committee desires, 
more detailed information concerning this appropriation is available 
as well as the representatives of some of the services to answer anv 
questions that you may have. It is recommended that the com- 
mittee approve the amounts requested, with the adjustment as sub- 
mitted by General Decker a few moments ago. 
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Mr. Manon. This large sheet here is the breakdown of the whole 
set-up? 

(Eprror’s Nore.—The matter referred to appears on p. 1086.) 

Colonel Perman. That is correct. That is the breakdown by ap- 
propriations of where we felt these generated man-years and dollar 
savings could be applied as the result of a study, project by project. 

General Decker. That is an across-the-board portrayal of all the 
appropriations, not only departmental. 

Colonel PErMaN. Departmental salaries is the last appropriation 
listed thereon. Right now we are talking only of departmental 
salaries. 

Mr. Manon. We have already talked about the others. 

Colonel PermMan. That is correct, sir. You have reviewed all the 
other appropriations. 

Mr. Taper. This sheet does not go in the same order as the 
photostats. 

Colonel PermMan. The photostat you have is only one of the items 
on the big sheet. 


SUMMARY OF DerPARTMENTAL SALARIES 


Mr. Manon. These are the departmental salaries on the photostat 
sheet? 

Colonel Perman. That is correct. The purpose in making it up 
this way, in addition to the fact that it appears in the budget in this 
manner, is that the members of the committee may look into any 
particular facet or section of the operation they wish to with ease and 
have comparative figures. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert the photostatic sheet at this point in 
the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Salaries, Department of the Army 








Fiscal year 1950 | Fiscal year 1951 Fiscal year 1952 


y | | 
Qsi- an- 2osi- | Man- 
Posi- M an- | 4 mount P rsi- | fan 
tions | years tions 


Posi- | Man- | 
tions | years 


Amount Amount 


$2, 905, 821 906 875 '$3, 527,3 917 900 |$3, 715, 400 

6, 220, 392 | 2,290 | 1,966 047, 485 | 2,666 | 2,448 (10, 505, 632 

3 |10, 218, 064 | 5,135 | 4,307 |13, 893, ; 5, 639 | 5,372 |17, 360, 680 

201, 107 | 71 | iy 224, 18: 76 70 258, 494 

628, 805 205 367,582 | 228 213 758, 920 

5 | 1,388, 693 454 37 , 349, 966 454 | 430 | 1,537,950 

i | 6,634,445 | 2,639 | 2, , 639, 386 | 2,709 | 2, 457 , 085, 500 

7 2,900,757 | 972 | | 3,455,473 | 1,114 | 1,002 | 4,010, 300 

| 2,518,630 | 879 | | 3,149,980 | 1,035 | 961 | 3, 858, 660 

153,756 | 80 | 5 | 206,35 80 76| 243, 560 

ities 2 | 2,440,311 | 936 , 913, 88 953 | 893 | 3,220,850 
CofENGRS.....--. j 9 | 3,857,907 | 1,079 | | 4,676,060 | 1,286 | 1,155 | 5,614,800 
CofARD eh ¢ 907 | 4,038,294 | 1,445 | 1, 5, 445, | 1,687 | 1,529 | 6,829,000 
CMLC.... rea TF 3 | 4} 769,233) 332] 244] 1,111,957} 371 | 335 | 1,522,470 
Coir oo : 36 25, 573 | 5 42 730 | 53 | 50 70, 000 


Total (object 01) 12,319 (11,716 |45,001, 788 |17,468 (14, 823 3 |19, 268 (17,931 (69, 692, 216 


Total (other objects) 307, 784 
Total (all objects) 12,319 (11,716 |45,001, 788 |17, 468 |14, 823 |57, 523, 19, 268 {17,931 '70,000, 000 
| ' } 
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Mr. Manon. Frankly, I have not had an opportunity yet to fully 
explore the justifications. You have the first tab, No. 28, Office of 
the Secretary of the Army, the next tab, Office of the Chief of Staff, 
the Adjutant General’s Office, the Office of the Inspector General, 
and so forth, on down though the Office of the Chief of Chaplains. 

Colonel Perman. That is correct, sir, and your photostat copy is a 
summarization by each of the agencies in the order carried in your 
book. It is merely a summary for your convenience, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The largest item is for the Adjutant General? 

Colonel Perman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And the next item in size is for the Chief of Staff. 

Colonel Perman. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And the Quartermaster General would rank No. 3: 

Colonel PermMan. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Then the Chief of Ordnance. 

Colonel Perman. Then the Chief of Ordnance; that is correct. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Manon. How can you reduce this civilian personnel? 

Colonel Perman. In my opinion, the position requirements set 
forth in this budget are the minimum requirements for civilian 
personnel. 

Mr. Manon. If we should reduce it by 50 percent, or some other 
percentage, what would the Army do about it? 

Colonel Perman. The only thing the Army could do in those cir- 
cumstances would be to make a detailed and concerted effort to 
move some of their activities out into the field and pay for them 
from field funds and then reduce those field activities because the 
personnel to perform that has not been included in their field activities. 

For example, Ordnance: Currently there is a tremendous amount 
of coordination required at the Washington level to determine the 
critical materials that are needed for the production. It would be 
necessary to take an activity of that type and put it out in various 
district offices. You would then have the problem of delay of the 
information getting in promptly. 


RELATION OF DEPARTMENTAL SALARY TO TOTAL ARMY BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. What percentage of the over-all request of the Army 
is represented in the departmental salary appropriation which or 
before us today? 

Colonel Perman. As you remember, our total position request for 
the military functien was 621,000 positions. This represents less 
than 20,000 positions, so the ratio is 20,000 to roughly 600,000, or 
one-thirtieth. 

General Decker. Less than one-half of 1 percent dollarwise. 

Mr. Manon. Dollarwise on the entire appropriation, of course it 
would be very small. 

Colonel Perman. That is correct, sir. The procurement is the 
bulk of our money in this budget. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to get some percentage figure, or some 
understandable figure, that would somewhat compare the cost of our 
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civilian personnel with the over-all cost of the Army. Can you give 
us a statement on that? ; 

Colonel Perman. Very well, Mr. Chairman. 

For the 621,000 positions that we are re questing for the fiscal year 
i we are requesting $1 ,442 000,000, approximately. The total 
budget for the fiscal year 1952 is approximately $20,700,000 ,000; 
therefore, our civilian personnel requirements are slightly less than 
7 percent of our total budgeted dollars. 

Mr. Manon. In other “words, if we should subtract from your 
request all funds for the pay of civilian p ‘ely 
hypothetical—it would be a reduction of 7 7 perc ent? 

Colonel Penman. That is correct; approximately somewhat less 
than 7 percent. 

Mr. Manon. Now, the book of justifications is here before us. 

Why do you not, Mr. Taber, develop any information you feel the 
committee should have with respect to departmental salaries. 


COMPARISON WITH WORLD WAR II STAFF 


Colonel Perman. If I may, I would like to point out one thing at 
this time, and that is that during the peak of World War IT the depar t- 
mental strength was 29,762 personnel. This request is for only 
19,628 positions. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; but you had a much larger Army. What was 
the peak of the Ar my? 

Colonel Penman. The peak of the civilian strength at that partic- 
ular time for the Army was 1,487,000. Now, that included our per- 
sonnel overseas as well, and during that particular period we utilized 
a great deal more indigenous labor than we utilized at this particular 
time, and are utilizing. So, percentagewise, I feel that we are utilizing 
less personnel for the accomplishment of a comparable amount of 
work that has to be done here at the headquarters of the Department 
of the Army. 

Mr. Manon. Comparisons are odious, perhaps. We are not so 
much interested in comparisons as we are actually in the proper 
conservation of funds and personnel. 


DEPARTMENTAL REVIEW OF BUDGET 


This, as I understand it, is the best estimate that the Army is able 
to make of the fiscal year 1952 requirements of civilian personnel. 

Colonel Perman: It is, and I can assure you that the Department 
of the Army is thoroughly aware of the problem of engaging an excess 
number of personnel, particularly in this field which is quite sensitive. 
Even though the amount requested were approved in total, it would 
not permit the agencies to go out immediately and attempt to engage 
personnel up to that number. Each request for increased personnel 
passes through several screening agencies before it reaches my office. 
At that point it again receives a very careful screening in which we 
take into account such things as whether or not the agency has the 
physical space in which to put that number of individuals. 

We also examine the workload. I think Colonel Keefe can bear 
me out on this—we go down and sometimes check his counts as to 
how many things he is required to do. Oftentimes I think they feel 
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we are too harsh, but all of us, I assure you, attempt to keep our hire 
in this particular field to a minimum. 





PERSONNEL IN WASHINGTON, D. C., AREA 





Mr. Manon. What percentage of this departmental personnel is 
here in the Washington area? 

Colonel PermMan. All departmental personnel are in the Wash- 
ington area. 

Mr. Manon. That includes some outlying areas in Virginia and 
Maryland? 

Colonel PerMAN. It includes the personnel employed in the Offices 
of the Chief of Technical Services at Gravelly Point. There are some 
personnel in the main Navy Building and some scattered throughout 
Washington; however, it is all within the metropolitan Washington 
area. That is the purpose of this appropriation—1tt is for the adminis- 
trative services at the seat of government. 





COMPARISON OF AREA MILITARY AND CIVILIAN STRENGTH 





Mr. Manon. We have talked about this before, but just to put it 
into the picture at this point, this civilian personnel is comparable in 
what way to the military personnel in this area? What is the military 
personnel in the same area that would be comparable to the civilian 
personnel? 

Colonel Perman. I do not have the figure with me. I will provide 
it for the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 












The military strength in the Washington area on May 31 was 3,752. 





CURRENT EMPLOYMENT 





BY OFFICE 
Mr. Taser. Can you give me the number you have currently for 
each of the set-ups? 

Colonel PermMan. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Let us have them. 

Colonel Perman. I can give to you the April 30 strength, or the 
May 31 strength. 

Mr. Taser. The May 31 strength. 

Colonel PermMan. The Secretary of the Army, 870; Chief of Staff, 
2,006; the Adjutant General, 3,953; the Inspector General, 53; the 
Judge Advocate General, 157; the Chief of Finance, 380; the Quarter- 
master General, 2,310; the Chief of Transportation, 897; the Chief 
Signal Officer, 854; the Provost Marshal General, 52; the Surgeon 
General, 845; the Chief of Engineers, 1,006; the Chief of Ordnance, 
1,350; the Chief of the Chemical Corps, 276; the Chief of Chaplains, 
48. 

If vou desire, I can give you the estimated June 30 strength. 

Mr. Taper. I guess we might as well have that. 

Colonel PERMAN. Secretary of the Army, 918; the Chief of Staff, 
2,084. 

Mr. Cu.pertson. It was 2,112 as of yesterday. 
Colonel Perman. The Adjutant General, 4,136. 
Colonel Krere. As of the close of business last night, 4,220. 


a 
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Mr. Manon. We are approaching the end of the fiscal vear. 

Colonel Perman. Yes. What has happened in both of the ‘se cate- 
gories is that with the graduation of the high-school students, there 
has been quite a source of supply in che clerical and typing field. 

Colonel Krrerg. That is correct. 

Colonel Perman. Which has materially increased their ability to 
hire personnel. 

Mr. Taner. What is the next? 

Colonel Perman. The Inspector Ghenend, 55; the Judge Advocate 
General, 187; Chief of Finance, 409; Quartermaster General, 2,335; 
Chief of Transportation, 940; C hief Signal Officer, 920; Provost 
Marshal General, 61; Surgeon General, 875; Chief of Engineers, 1,114; 
Chief of Ordnance, 1,410; Chief Chemical Officer, 331; Chief of 
Chaplains, 48. 

VARIATIONS IN AVERAGE SALARY 


Mr. Taser. Now, Colonel, I am wondering; the average pay of 
some of these people seems to vary quite sharply. For instance, the 
average pay of your Adjutant General group runs about $3,240; the 
average pay of those in the Chief of Staff’s Office, $3,900; in the Chief 
Engineer’s Office it runs $4,900; in the Chief of Ordnance, $4,460; 
and in the Chief of the Chemical Service, $4,500. 

Now, I am wondering what that reflects. 

Colonel Perman. I can explain that, and I will be glad to give you 
the average salaries as included in the budget for each of the cate- 
gories you have mentioned. 

Mr. Taser. I do not care about those now. 

Colonel PerMan. The reason for the lower average salary in the 
Adjutant General’s Office is because of the type of personnel em- 


ployed. They employ large numbers of file clerks who are in grades 
2 and 3, whereas, in the Chief of Staff area or in the Chief of Ordnance, 
or any other agency you will find that they must have personnel of 
higher grades. You will find that also reflected, Mr. Taber, in the 
information contained in the printed budget which was submitted to 
you in green-sheet data. 


PRESENT VACANCIES 


Mr. Taser. There is one other item in this sheet that was furnished 
to us that reflects a saving in this particular set-up, that is 669. 

Colonel PermMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. While at the present time you have-—— 

Colonel PERMAN (interposing). Seventeen thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-one man-years requested for the fiscal vear 1952. 

Mr. Taper. Yes, and you have 500 positions to go vet. In re 
Chief of Staff set-up you have 1,333; in the Adjutant General, 21; 
the Inspector General, 41; 45 in the Chief of Finance; in the Quarter- 
master you have about 74 or 75; in the Office of the Chief of Trans- 
portation you have 175; in the Chief Signal Officer’s Office you have 
115. P.M. G., what is that? 

Colonel PermMaNn. Provost Marshal General, sir. 

Mr. Taser. There you have 19. What is 5. G.? 

Colonel PermMan. Surgeon General. 
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Mr. Taser. In the Surgeon General’s Office you have 78; in the 
Chief of Engineers you have 172 to go; in the Chief of Ordnance you 
have 277 to go; and in the Chemical Service you have 40 to go. 

Now, you really are not going to get up early in the year to the 
average that you have down here for man-years, very early in the 
year, are you? 

Colonel Prerman. Mr. Taber, if we adjusted the figure which we 
have given you there our adjusted man-year requirements would be 
for an average employment of 17,231. 

Mr. Taser. It says 17,262 here. 

Colonel PerMan. 262? 

Mr. Taser. But, no matter. 

Colonel PermMan. Very well, sir. We are currently within 2,000 of 
that particular figure. 

Some of these activities, particularly our new ones, such as the 
controlled materials program, which has 240 positions in it, and some 
of the others we know we will not fill immediately. That was taken 
into consideration in our adjusted figure of the 669 man-years which 
we gave you. 

Remember that these people are becoming more readily available. 
Colonel Keefe and Mr. Culbertson have both proved to me that they 
could go beyond what we estimated they could in their hiring. The 
figure which we had for them in both cases was lower than where they 
actually are. I feel quite sure that by the quarter-post, shall we say, 
that we will be able to attain this average employment. Sometime 
within the first quarter of the fiscal year we will be able to reach our 
average employment. 

Mr. Taner. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 


Mr. Scrivner. We all realize that it takes people to do things, 
and when you have people doing things it takes a payroll, and when 
you have a’ payroll it takes taxes. 

General Decker should be commended for bringing in this report 
and showing where there can be some reduction in the appropriations 
which will; of course, be reflected, eventually, upon the tax burden. 
I am only sorry it wasn’t a much larger figure. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PROCEDURES 


I have been listening with great attention, hoping that there would 
be some indication by someone here that even though this report 
of the lesser man-years required had been made, that we might get 
some more comfort by someone saying that you are going to make 
every effort to cut down the requests and see if there could not be 
considerably fewer required to do some of the work, if necessary, cut 
out some of the red tape, or something else, but I have listened in vain. 

Colonel Krrerr. We are constantly going out to try to improve 
and streamline our procedures with a view to conserving manpower, 
I mean civilian manpower. That is a continuing operation. It is 
not one that we consider at any particular time in the year. The 
methods and procedures shop and my own shop work together, and 
we have around-the-year service. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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USE OF OFFICE MACHINES 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, of course, in years past we have been told 
that the installation of IBM machinery at a large rental and a lot of 
these other mechanical gadgets was going to bring about a big reduc- 
tion in civilian employment by doing so much of this mechanically, 
but the payrolls continue to grow. It is one of the things that makes 
it awfully discouraging on this side of the table. 

Colonel Kerre. We use a large number of IBM machines for per- 
sonnel accounting in the Adjutant General’s Office, both here and 
in the Army headquarters in the field However, we have yet to 
find an IBM machine that will actually search a file and extract 
information from a military record to be furnished to the individual 
or the Government agency which is entitled to have that information. 
That is one of the things that we are constantly watching, and we 
find that over a period from early 1946 up to the present time that 
our experience figures are very sound, based on the fact that we can 
gage our workload on the strength of the Army, so many soldiers, 
so many pieces of mail. 


CLOSE SCRUTINY OF PERSONNEL INCREASES 


We have tried to disprove it to ourselves, and other people have 
tried to disprove it for us, including Colonel Perman’s shop, but we 
find that our estimate will take care of the Army as the expanded 
figure was given to us, and I assure you since July 10 when the 
impact of this Korean situation hit us, tied in with the expansion of 
the Army, that there has not been one civilian employee authorized 
in our office by me, upon the authority being delegated to me by 


General Witsell to approve those allocations, without the operating 
agency coming in with a full justification, and that has to be proven 
by their output and personnel reports which are submitted to my 
office on Wednesday covering the work at the close of business on the 
previous Friday. Those are analyzed, and not one employee has 
been given out to anybody until their workload indicates to us that 
the requirement is there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that is encouraging. 

Colonel Krere. I have been accused of being a very hard-hearted 
man, but I felt I acted in full justification. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may be accused of that, and may be condemned 
for it in some places, but I can assure you that this committee is not 
going to condemn you for it, as long as your actions brmg much 
needed economy. 

Colonel Kerrs. Thank you, sir. 


CONTINUING MANPOWER UTILIZATION STUDIES 


Mr. Scrivner. I have heard some discussion of the fact that there 
were to be some additional studies made down around the Pentagon 
and other places. Are those to be undertaken immediately with a 
view not only of trying to find a place where civilian personnel can 
be reduced, but military personnel as well? 

General Decker. That is a continuing proposition. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but I would like to see a little special effort 
put on it to see if we cannot get some results which will bring forth 
some more reductions. 

Colonel Perman. Mr. Scrivner, in connection with your last state- 
ment, I would like to point out that the Army is amalgamating, 
utilizing both military and civilian personnel in one office, effective 
as of July. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CLOSING STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. General Decker, do you have a closing statement with 
respect to the hearing? 

General Decker. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Manon. Is it a written statement? 

reneral DeckErR. Yes, sir, it is a brief one, and will take about 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Manon. Allright, we will have your statement now. 

General Decker. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, during the course of 
the last 34 weeks, representatives of the Department of the Army 
have presented to you details of estimated Army personnel and ma- 
tériel requirements, and the appropriations requested to finance these 
requirements during fiscal year 1952. I should like at this time, ip 
review of what has been done, to summarize briefly certain aspects of 
the Army budget which have been particularly emphasized in the 
course of these hearings and which I consider are important in analyz- 
ing the 1952 Army estimates. | 

First of all, I refer again to the explanation that has been made by 
Army program representatives and others who have appeared here 
of the way the Services went about making up their budgets. We are 
faced witli a critical world situation that makes it imperative that we 
achieve as soon as practicable and feasible, the state of military readie 
ness necessary to insure our national security. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

With this principle in mind, I should like to make a brief reference 
to the methods used by Army planners in determining the require- 
ments for a particular end item of equipment. The general method 
used is to compute, first of all, the numbers of such an item needed 
for normal inventory and consumption during the budget year. 
To this total must then be added the additional quantity for the 
limited mobilization reserve stocks which are considered absolutely 
essential. Against this total is then applied, as an asset, the projected 
inventory position of the subject item, or substitute standard items, 
as of the end of the current fiscal year. The residual total is the net 
requirement for which budget estimates are computed. ° 

This is the general method we have followed in arriving at the 
requirement for any particular end item. I wish now to present a 
brief résumé of the budget as a whole, both with regard to the extent 
to which provision has been made for our over-all requirements and 
with reference to areas that must be examined further before the end 
of the budget year. On the affirmative side of the picture, the esti- 
mates provide for the normal personnel and maintenance and operation 
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costs to support an Army with a planned beginning and ending strength 
of 1,552,000 and an average strength of 1,531,200. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

In addition, provision is made for Army Reserve components, for 
continuation, at an accelerated rate, of research and development 
activities, for industrial mobilization and for the joint projects and 
other establishmentwide activities, details of which have been pre- 
sented to this committee. The estimates for the 1952 Army military- 
construction program will be reviewed soon, as the public works 
authorization program is now being presented to the Congress. 

As you know, the Army budget does not include funds to provide for 
combat attrition in Korea after June 30, 1951. Consequently, if 
combat continues during fiscal year 1952, supplies and materials which 
are being obtained to meet mobilization needs will have to be diverted 
to support this conflict. When its intensity and duration can be 
firmly estimated, supplementary funds must be provided to support 
the combat activity and to restore the mobilization reserve stock 
position. 

The estimates do not include provision for the prospective “pay 
as you go” program in Japan. ‘This program is in the final stage of 
development and will be implemented at the beginning of the new 
fiscal year. 

The Chief of Staff has outlined to you the possibility of an increase 
in the number of active Army divisions. Additional funds will be 
nec*ssary to support such strength increases as are necessary to permit 
organization of the additional divisions. 

The amount of money we have requested for civilian relief in Korea 
in 1952 represents less than 25 percent of the estimated minimum cost 
of the program. If the Army continues to carry the responsibility 
for civilian relief throughout the year, additional funds will be neces- 
sary through appropriation or through donations. 

As we draw near to the end of the year, it is evident that the civilian 
personnel employment position we had expected to achieve will not be 
realized. This situation is not due to any reduction in the require- 
ment for positions but has resulted from a shortage of personnel in 
the skills required and from the reluctance of quaiified personnel to 
give up their current civilian employment in order to accept a position 
in a defense industry or with a defense agency. We have been follow- 
ing the developing situation continuously and carefully. Analysis 
of its current status leads to the conclusion that we shall enter the 
budget year at reduced civilian personnel strengths in certain areas. 
As a result of this condition, the civilian man-year total we had pro- 
grammed will not be achieved. You have already been furnished 
with the details of this study. 

I would like to refer again to the 1952 Army procurement and 
production program. As I stated earlier, we adhered, in the develop- 
ment of this program, to the principle that the establishment of an 
active production base, capable of rapid expansion, is preferable to 
the accelerated accumulation of vast mobilization reserves of equip- 
ment. In following this procedure we are, of course, accepting 
serious risks. We have felt the risks could be taken because of the 
assurance that the over-all procurement situation will be reexamined 
later this calendar year and an acceleration of procurement can be 
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effected if the then existing situation appears to warrant such action. 
It must be understood that our requirements have not been reduced: 
they have merely been phased over a longer time period. It is 
strongly recommended, therefore, that our procurement and produc- 
tion estimates be approved as submitted. The risks involved, under 
the conditions I have mentioned, would no longer be acceptable if 
other reductions are added to those already taken. 

Finally, I wish to express, on behalf of all the Army representatives 
who have appeared here since we started our detailed justification, 
our heartfelt appreciation of the patience and understanding with 
which you have received us and the opportunity you have afforded 
us to present our budget requests. The thoroughness with which 
you have examined our programs is in keeping with the finest. princi- 
ples of democratic government and is indicative of the high sense of 
public duty of the members of this committee. I must say again, as 
I stated at the outset of the Army hearings, that we feel we have been 
able with the funds you gave us in fiscal year 1951 to produce an 
Army of which the Nation is justly proud. We are ready, with your 
continued support, to make similar significant progress in 1952. 

Mr. Manon. General Decker, I want to thank vou and the mem- 
bers of your staff for your cooperation with us during these days and 
weeks that we have applied to the consideration of the Army budget. 
When we have further screened the matter we may have additional 
questions to propound, and there is other assistance that we may want 
you to render, but this will conclude the formal hearing. You have 
been very kind and cooperative. 

General Decker. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the 
members of your Committee for your kind treatment here and patient 


understanding of what we have presented to you. We stand ready 
to give you any further information that you may desire in connection 
with our budget request. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, May 16, 1951. 


Report oN War IN Korea 


WITNESS 
BRIG. GEN. JOHN H. MICHAELIS 


Mr. Manon. General Michaelis, we look forward with pleasure to 
hearing you this morning. General Decker had advised that you 
would be available to appear before the committee this morning at 
10 o’clock. . We are busily engaged conducting hearings on a $60- 
billion appropriation bill for the Army, Navy, and the Air Force. That 
is not a matter of small concern to the taxpayers, the Armed Forces, 
and to the Congress. 

General, what has been your most recent assignment? 

General Micwaer ts. Assistant Division Commander of the twenty- 
fifth Division. 

Mr. Manon. How long were you over there? 

General Mricnaenis. I arrived on Korea on July 8, 1950. First | 
commanded an infantry regiment, the 27th Infantry, until February 
26, when I took over this new assignment. 
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Mr. Manon. Then you were there throughout the whole period? 

General Micuaruis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. From July of last year? 

General Micuaxrtis. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When did you leave Korea? 

General Micuan.is. I believe it was on the 6th of May, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What are your present plans? Are you going to join 
General Eisenhower in Europe? 

General Micuaer is. I am, sir; after 30 days temporary duty here 
and, I hope, a little leave. 


WORLD WAR II EXPERIENCE OF GENERAL MICHAELIS 


Mr. Manon. Tell us something of your World War II experience. 

General Micuar.is. I was commander of a parachute infantry 
regiment, the One Hundred and First Airborne Division, and later 
Chief of Staff of that Division. 

Mr. Manon. Where did you see most of your action? 

General Micuartis. In World War IT? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; in what area, in what theater? 

General Micwartis. It was all in the European theater, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When did you enter the Army? What is your Army 
background? 

General Micuaruts. I had a year as an enlisted man back in 
1930-31. I went to West Point and graduated in 1936 and since 
then had my normal tour of duty as a Regular Army officer. 

Mr. Manon. Would you tell us what part of the country you are 
from? 

General Micuaeg.is. I was born in California but call Pennsylvania 
my home. ‘That is where my mother is now, sir. 


KoreEAN MILITARY SITUATION 


Mr. Manon. General, we thought you would be able to give us 
some helpful information in regard to our military weapons and 
procedures, and so forth. In other words, we should like to have 
your counsel and advice on whether you think what we are doing—I 
am not talking about strategic matters now—are the right things; 
whether we are moving in the right direction. We are providing 
hundreds of millions of dollars for research and development. We 
could provide more and we could focus that research and develop- 
ment on certain fields, if we came to that conclusion. I think we 
have the power to do that here in the Congress. In other words, if 
we are putting too much stress on one thing and too little on some- 
thing else, we would like to be told that. Of course, I realize that 
you can speak only for yourself, that you cannot speak for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, that you cannot speak for the Army; you are speaking 
only for yourself. Will you please feel perfectly free to talk with us 
and put on the record only that which you think should be on the 
record. We do not want to embarrass you with your superiors in 
any way; I am sure there would be no likelihood of that. But we 
do not want information on the record that might be helpful to any 
enemy or potential enemy. We should like, however, to get the 
fresh outlook which we feel you can bring us from the fighting fields 
of Korea. 
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General Micnartis. I might preface my remarks by simply stating 
that the type of fighting we did and the equipment that we used was 
all that of World War Tl; I am not referring to the type of fighting 
tactically, but the w eapons that were employed and the methods of 
using them, were those of World War II. In other words, we were 
using the conventional weapons that we had during World War II. 


WEAPONS 


The American weapons that we are using overseas are by far the 
finest weapons in the world. I am not kidding about that. Our 
rifle is by far the best rifle. There is nothing comparable to our artil- 
lery, whether for high-angle fire or for massive-explosive effect. 

We have developed the recoilless weapons. We did that during the 
last part of the war, and they have been very extensively used in this 
war, and have done magnificent work. It is something that the 
Chinese alw: ays try to capture, when they can, but when they do get 
it, they cannot manufacture the ammunition for it. 


TANKS 


Our tanks are excellent. We have had very much success with 
them. We had originally the M4A3 tank, a lighter tank. Then we 
had the M46 or the so-called Patton tank. The M46 is a medium 
tank, and so is the M4A3. The M46, which is what is known as the 
Patton tank, uses a 90-millimeter gun. The M4A3 is a lighter tank 
of the medium class,with a 76-millimeter gun. 

We like it because the Chinese do not have tanks and we have 
learned to put tanks up beside the hills and actually use them much like 


infantrymen. ‘They go almost any place that the Infantry now goes 
and because it was ‘slightly lighter, it was more adaptable to the hill- 
sides than the M46, which has a big 90-millimeter gun, with terrific 
fire power with great value in its use against C hinese personnel, but 
it does not have the maneuverability that the M4A3 has. 


ARMY SUPPLIES 


For the number of divisions that we have over there I feel that there 
are ample supplies. The big question in Korea is the one of primitive 
conditions; road and railroad conditions almost preclude putting too 
much forward. In other words, you could have, for instance, as an 
example, 30 divisions in there, but you could not support those 3! 
divisions considering rail and road conditions as they exist there now. 

In other words, this is a maximum effort to supply and maintain 
the number of American divisions that we have there. Of course, 
American equipment is also being supplied the Republic of Korea 
divisions. As I have said, it is a maximum effort. In other words, 
I do not know how they could supply any more troops up there than 
there are there now. That is only my personal opinion and not 
anybody else’s, by the way. 


FIGHTING QUALITIES OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


I am sure you are interested in the fighting qualities of the American 
soldier. The American soldier has learned over there to have the 
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utmost confidence in the American weapon. He is a professional 
soldier now and he uses it very well. He is a professional killer. The 
man with the Browning automatic rifle opens fire at exactly the right 
moment and he kills Chinese to the maximum. The machine gunners 
and the mortar men are that way, too; professionally trained, wonder- 
ful people and the Chinese do not worry them too much. The thing 
that worries them are the masses that come at them and they have 
to back up, but then they simply go back again and it develops into 
a fight back and forth across the same terrain. 

Mr. Manon. You s say that the Chinese do not worry them too 
much. They have inflicted 70,000 casualties. How would you 
reconcile those two facts? ; 

General Micnae.is. Of course, any war will worry anybody. 
Everybody gets frightened. That is not what I mean. ‘As a matter 
of fact, they don’t care whether they are North Koreans or Chinese. 
They know they can kill them. They have confidence in their 
weapons and in their tanks and in the artillery that is behind them. 
From that point of view, I think they are much better troops than we 
had in World War II. In other words, we have had time to develop 
this professional soldier over there, who knows how to use his weapons, 
and his artillery and his tanks and his armor. 

Mr. Manon. You seem to indicate that the soldier there seems to 
have the edge, in a way, over the soldier of World War II. In World 
War II we were fighting crack troops of a country that was more 
highly developed in a military way than the people you are fighting 
in Korea. What is the explanation of that? 

General Micuaer.is. That is true. What I meant by that was this. 
I think professionally they are more competent. They have more 
confidence because we are fighting manpower with mechanization. 
Also, we are a small Army over there. It is more or less an elite 
Army, with many wonderful leaders, and many wonderful non- 
commissioned officers. These men have endured great hardships 
over there and have had great training over there. ‘It has been the 
hardest type of fighting and the man that comes out of that process is 
a tremendous soldier. 


GUERRILLA WARFARE 


Mr. Manon. Have we learned anything about guerrilla fighting over 
there? 

General Micuaruis. Yes. We are learning it, and I should like to 
put it this way. Initially, when the Chinese hit us, because of the 
sheer bulk, the sheer mass of the human waves that came at us, that 
used to worry us. Nowadays the soldier knows that we have our 
reserves in proper places and everybody just sits tight. That is to 
say, the Chinese does not have good communications. He is more 
confused than we are even when he is behind our lines. Everybody 
sits tight until daylight and we simply close up the gap around him 
and proceed to kill him. That is a daily occurrence. 


CHINESE PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. Manon. Do the Chinese surrender when they are confronted 
with a hopeless situation? 
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General Micuaeg.is. Relatively few of them, sir. That is one 
thing we do not know the answer to. They take a Chinaman or a 
North Korean and give him 10 or 15 days’ training and put him on 
top of one of these hills and tell him to dig in and stay there until he 
dies; and he will stay there, until you actually have to dig him out 
with a flame thrower or a bayonet or a grenade or a rifle; I mean, 
actually close with the enemy. Then he tries to surrender and some 
do surrender. We do take prisoners. But they have tenacity and 
stick-to-itiveness on the battlefield. We Americans feel that is un- 
necessary. In other words, it is much better in a hopeless situation 
for a man to get out, so he may live again to fight tomorrow, espe- 
cially when it is inevitable that otherwise, in the next 10 or 15 min- 
utes, he is going to die. 


MORALE OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


Mr. Suepparp. What would you say of the morale of the troops as 
a whole? 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean of the Americans? 

Mr. Suepparp. The entire United Nations set-up. 
General Micuaer.is. I would say excellent, sir; good. 


SOUTH KOREAN SOLDIERS 


Mr. Suepprarp. Do you have anything to say concerning the many 
statements that we have heard from time to time that the South 
Koreans will fight like wolves against the North Koreans, but are 
rather shy against the Chinese? 

General Micuaruis. I think there are two answers to that. In 
the first place, South Korea was a nation occupied by the Japanese 
for years and, when the sudden mobilization came, they had to form 
companies and regiments and divisions. So they went to the local 
lawyer or doctor or teacher and said, “You are a company com- 
mander.’”’ Individually the South Korean is a very effective soldier, 
but he knows nothing about combined arms. He does not know how 
to put artillery and tanks together and use them. When the South 
Korean has American artillery and American tanks with him, he’ is 
very effective. He is almost as good as an American. The Chinese 
instead of trying to penetrate through an American division with all 
its massive fire power, tanks and artillery, will invariably go over 
against some South Korean division and plow through there. They 
do not have the ability to withstand anything like that. The South 
Korean does not have the vast background of military experience 
that this Nation has had over the last 150 years. 

Mr. SHerpparD. How do they handle themselves under our leader- 
ship? 

General Micuartis. We have advisers with each regiment and 
division over there and it helps materially. In the early phases of the 
war, when we were so short, my regiment, for instance, had 100 ROK, 
South Korean soldiers, per company. I had 1,300 with me at one 
time. The trouble was that I had no interpreters. They gave me 
interpreters; for instance, the local school teacher. But when we had 
a battle, and the bullets started to fly, the school teacher disappeared, 
so we could not speak to them. The purpose of putting them in with 
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us was to train their cadres. They would work about a month and a 
half and then they were cut down to 25 and those 25 are still with our 
companies, 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS KNOW WHY THEY FIGHT 


Mr. Suepparp. In general, do you think that the American soldier 
knows what he is fighting for? 

General Micuagruis. General Ridgway issued probably the finest 
statement that I have ever read. The statement has been made, and 
[ believe it, and I believe the soldier believes it, that we have got to 
meet communism wherever it shows itself. If we do not, we are lost. 
The American soldier who has been in Korea and has seen the Com- 
munists operate, with complete disregard for life and for property or 
anything else, realizes what communism is. He does not want to see 
his family go down the road that the refugees have gone down, that 
he has seen over there. That is what he is fighting for; plus the fact 
that he is a professional soldi.. and he fights because he is told to fight. 
And, frankly, he is fighting to save his own life. 

Mr. SHepparp. How long does it take to indoctrinate the replace- 
ments with the same psychology that the soldier has who has been 
over there for some time? 

General Micuae is. Initially, we were understrength and the 
first replacements that we received over there—well, I won’t call them 
culls, but they were the excess of the Transportation Corps that was 
over in Japan. 

Then we began to get the draft kids, about 2 months ago. They 
have been well trained. They have confidence in their weapons and 
we are very careful when we receive them in our replacement com- 
panies, someplace 20 miles in the rear of a division in the fighting 
line, to be sure that either the division commander or I go down there 
and talk to them. They would receive 24 or 48 hours of indoctrina- 
tion, be told about the characteristics of the fighting and are then 
moved up to the regiment, are given a buddy and brought into the 
picture. Within a few days’ time, they are just as much a part of the 
machine as the man who is about to leave. 

They are a mighty fine caliber of boy and, as a matter of fact, that 
is where the future battlefield appointments are coming from, from 
this new group of draftees who hit all levels of intelligence. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are the replacements properly armed upon arrival? 

General Micuartis. Oh, yes; beautifully equipped. 


BREAKDOWN OF SUPPLY LINES 


Mr. Suepparp. Has there been any time since the first 60 days of 
operation in that field when you found that supply lines had broken 
down? 

General Micuar.is. They broke down after the first Chinese on- 
slaught on November 25 when everything blew up for a while. Let me 
put it this way. As a regimental commander I never lacked the 
fundamentals that I needed to carry on battle. In other words, I had 
the ammunition with, perhaps, some limit on certain types, because 
they were not available. But I always had enough ammunition and 
casoline and rations to carry on battle. I may have been short at some 
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time of mortar ammunition, but then I would have a little more artil- 
lery ammunition, perhaps, than I needed. So that I never was really 
hurt. ; 
This has been a logistics war and the fact that it has been able to be 


done at all is a tremendous credit to the Army, because it has been 
fantastic problem. 






COORDINATION OF ALL BRANCHES OF SERVICE 
Mr. SuHepparp. What about reports that we are getting of complete 
coordination between all branches of the service? 

General Micuak.is. Let me put it this way. There is no Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine war over there. It is all a bunch of kids 
fighting the same war. In my infantry regiment there are two or three 
Air Force men working with me. We do not have an Air Force army, 
as such, over there. If you put in a call for Air Force support, they 
come bearing down on you immediately. It is one great big team 
over there. The fox hole knows no differentiation as to uniforms or 
colors. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is very interesting; thank you. 

Mr. Stxes. General Michaelis, you have certainly given this com- 
mittee some valuable information and personally I am very glad to 
have you before us. I want to add my commendations to the many 
you have already received for the magnificent job that you have 
done. 


GUERRILLA ACTIVITIES 


Are we having trouble now from guerrilla activity comparable to 
that which we had in the early days of the fighting? 

General Micnae.is. It is almost nonexistent at the present 
moment, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that because we are better informed on how to 
handle it or that we are better organized and equipped? 

General Micuag.is. Yes, sir; plus the fact that we have done a lot 
of sweeping. As they activated the South Korean divisions, their 
initial problem in training was to sweep over the areas that we by- 
passed. They would clean them up for us in the rear. Also there 
is the fact that nowadavs, when we attack, we sweep every inch of 
ground as we go, so that we are sure that we are bypassing nothing. 
That is what makes the attacks seem so slow these days; perhaps 
only 1,700 yards for the day. And because they have ‘got to go 
straight up a hill that is 3,000 or 4,000 feet high, dig out a few Chinese 
off the top of the hill and then come down on the other side. I\ 
takes all day to do it. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, we are better organized and, know 
better what kind of war we have to fight, and we have more people 
to do it with? 

General Micuaruis. That is right. 





FIGHTING ABILITY OF AMERICAN ALLIES 





Mr. Sixfs. What about the fighting qualities of our allies? You 
have made a very fine statement that our own people constitute one 
big and effective team. Are all of our allies a part of that team? 
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General Micwar.uis. We had the Turk brigade attached to our 
division and we followed the Thailanders and the British. The 
British, of course, as they have been always, are magnificent soldiers, 
tenacious and wonderful. We could use many more of them. The 
Greeks, from al! reports, are competent soldiers. 


RECOILLESS RIFLE 


Mr. Sikes. I was interested in what you said about the recoilless 
rifle. For years it was my thought that that was one of the things 
that had big promise. It seemed that some of our people here at one 
time were about to lose faith in it. Is it being used successfully now? 

General Micuaruis. Other than the 4.2 mortar, which is the 
biggest single killer we have, that recoilless weapon, the 57, the light 
one—let me put it this way: The Chinaman gets up into these hills 
and gets himself into an overhead cover, and so forth. You use this 
57 recoilless avd that is all there is to it. That is the end of the 
Chinaman. We use it all the time. 


USE OF ROCKETS 


Mr. Sixes. What about rockets? Are we using rockets to any 
appreciable extent at the infantry level? 

General Micuar.is. You mean the rocket battery for the artillery, 
sir? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 

General Micuar is. I assume they have that kind of battery over 
there, but I have no answer to that. I never saw it out there. 


FIGHTING AGAINST TANKS 


Mr. Sixes. Do I understand that we no longer fear the Russian 
tank as we did in the beginning or, rather, that it is no longer the 
threat that it was in the beginning by virtue of the fact that we have 
a better defense both from the standpoint of our weapons and the 
training of our soldiers against the Russian tank? 

General Micwasg.is. Initially, of course, the North Korean was 
much better armed army than the Chinaman. He had artillery and 
mortars. It was a modern army. The Chinaman is not. The 
Chinaman is fighting a small-arms war, with a little artillery and some 
mortars. Also, we have no tanks against us now. I have not seen a 
tank since November. 

Mr. Srxes. That is significant. 

General Micuaer.is. Also it is true that we have learned how to 
fight tanks over there. The American soldier does not have any fear 
of them, with the 3.5 bazooka. Then we have plenty of tanks. In the 
old days we had the small light tanks—the 2.6. That is all we had. 


CHINESE TROOPS 


Mr. Sixes. Are the Chinese troops who are being thrown against 
us now well-trained troops or are they recruits? What can you tell us 
about the characteristics of those troops to indicate whether there is 
still a big pool of unused well-trained manpower that they can throw 
into the fighting? 
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General Micuar.is. There are two answers to that one. One is 
the soldier. This is, again, from local experience. The first Chinese 
that we captured were well-fed, sturdy, good Chinamen. The las: 
group that we have captured look like they had been conscripted from 
the villages. In other words, it looked as though they would go in and 
ae up every man and say to him, ‘From now on, you are with the 

irst Regiment.’”’ There was one hunchback in there and two men 
over 45 or 46 years of age and two kids of 15. They ran the gamut of 
the little straw-looking coolie. 

I think the Russian system is this. He is not training the individua! 
private, the rifleman. He is simply fodder to them. He trains some 
specialists with the mortar, with the artillery pieces, with the tank. 
He never commits those. They are the supporting people. They ar 
not in the human waves that come in on you. I think that is the 
normal tactic of the Russian, with mass warfare. They may give 
their men 10 or 15 days of training, give him a rifle, give him a mess 
of ammunition and some food, and that is it. If he survives and be- 
comes a trained soldier, then maybe he can graduate some day up 
‘to a noncommissioned officer and they will start taking care of him 

Mr. Sixes. Would you say that the caliber of the Chinese soldier 
who hit you in the spring offensive is definitely lower than the caliber 
of the Chinese soldier you hit in November? 

General Micuagrttis. I would say in my own little local sector that 
was probably true, but I would modify that by saying that maybe 
where the main push was, around the Seoul corridor, they may have 
had first-rate troops there. 


CHINESE PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. Stxes. What is the attitude of the Chinese after they are 
captured? You have already touched on that to some extent. But 
do they appear to be thoroughly indoctrinated in communism or are 
they rather bewildered by the whole thing? 

General Micuar.is. I think the latter is the answer, sir. Most of 
them are just peasants of the lowest mentality. 

Mr. Stxes. You think they do not know what they are there for? 

General Micuag.is. That is true. I think most of them are very 
happy to be captured when they realize that the propaganda that they 
have been fed, that they would be killed if they were taken prisoner, is 
not true. When they learn that, they get a grin on their face that you 
cannot take off and you cannot get them away from you. They wil! 
stay there right with you. 


TREATMENT OF AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. Srxes. Do you know anything about what is happening to the 
Americans who have been captured? 

General Micuar.is. I know nothing, sir. My suspicion is tha‘ 
the Chinese are trying to do a rather humane job. On the few 
occasions when we have been pushed back a little bit and then come 
back quickly, we have found that they had a station in there and the 
American prisoner was given the same treatment that they were 
riving the Chinese soldier. That was not much, because they do not 
a. much. In the few instances that we have had where our prison- 
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ers have escaped, we have found that they were fed the same junk 
' that the Chinese was fed. It is almost unpalatable, but they try to 
' take care of them. That is only my own personal observation. I 
| know the North Koreans were different and whether any of our men 
survived that, I do not know. p 


TILLING OF THE SOIL BY SOUTH KOREANS 





4 Mr. Sixes. Are the South Koreans, the civilians, making any 
' effort generally to grow crops, to carry on some form of industry, or 
do most of them simply depend on us to feed them? 

General Micnaertis. I am not sure, but I did see this coming back 
just south of Seoul. J saw the farmers out there tilling the soil. It 
seemed kind of futile, because we may be behind it some day. But 
as you get farther south, around Tagu and Taegon, you could see 

' them all over. I think the Government is forcing a lot of that, 
' requiring the farmers to till their soil. 
: Mr. Srxes. That is good. 

General Micuar.is. Again that is my impression. This is a little 
beyond my scope. 


CHINESE INTERVENTION, NOVEMBER 1950 















Mr. Sikes. From where you sit as a combat soldier, what hap- 
pened back in November when the Chinese hit? Were we just spread 
too thin and hit by too many people, or just what did happen as 
you saw it? 

yeneral Micuaruis. I think you had the answer when you said 
that we were spread very, very thinly over a tremendous piece of 
terrain, which made logistic support very difficult. In other words, 
the logistic support was not brought up in sufficient time and they 
hit us in bulk and penetrated over all. 


ADVANCE WARNING 






Mr. Srxes. Did you have any warning that it was coming? 
General Micuaeuis. Only one, and that was about 2 weeks before 
that. One regiment, the Eighth Cavalry Regiment, had been pretty 
well hit up there. Then it faded away and we had as much as 30 
miles when we could not find a Chinaman. Then all of a sudden 
they hit. 

POSSIBILITY OF 


INCREASED ACTIVITY 


















Mr. Sixes. As a combat soldier, what do you think is the answer 
to that problem? Do you think we can do any more than we are 
doing in Korea at the moment? 

General Micuartis. This is getting away over my head, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I have a lot of confidence in you and I would like to 
have your answer. 

General Micuar.is Conditions in Korea are so primitive, road 
conditions and the few railroads that they have, that even if you were 
to pour many more divisions in there, which we could do—whether 
that is the correct thing to do or not, I do not know: I do not think it is. 
But if we were to put many more in there, the logistics problem would 
become almost insurmountable. It has been a logistics war pure and 
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simple The mere fact that the American Army has been able to 
provide and maintain the divisions that we have over there is 
almost fantastic. They have done a tremendous job. There is that, 
plus the fact that we are supplying everybody else over there, with 
some exceptions, such as the British. But everybody else over there 
is American-supplied and American-equipped, so that every facility 
and every road and everything is being used to the utmost, to the 
maximum. ‘There are no real roads. If you were to fly over there 
and see the hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of trucks moving 
both north and south constantly—l do not know how many more you 
could support there or whether, frankly, it would be the smart thing 
to do. This, again, is my personal opinion entirely. 

But, as I said before, this is a wonderful training ground, No. 1; 
and, No. 2, we are tying down such a tremendous number of Chinamen, 
so many more than they ever envisaged in the first place, I am sure. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel an amphibious operation, an invasion of 
North Korea, in order to seal off those Chinese that are concentrated 
along the parallel, would be a feasible operation? 

General Micuag is. I would hesitate to comment. I do not know 
what would be in there behind it. I honestly do not know. I had 
just a local bird’s-eye picture. 


Rotation oF ComBat TROOPS 


Mr. Stxes. Now the rotation of combat troops: Is the rotation of 
combat troops beginning to show up to any appreciable extent now 
so that the boys really know they are going to get a breathing spell 
from combat? 

General Micuartuis. Yes, sir. When I left there, we already had 
three large groups go out from the division. There is this to consider: 
The division commander and the Army commander cannot let the 
efficiency of the group drop too much. You can rotate a rifleman for 
a rifleman, but you could not make him a dozer operator; you cannot 
take a rifleman and put him on a dozer and tell him to operate it. And 
when you get to the specialist officers, you are going to have difficulty 
in a straight rotation. 

CHINESE TANKS 


Mr. Ritry. General, I believe you said awhile ago that you saw 
Chinese tanks there at the beginning of the war and combat airplanes. 
Are they as numerous as they were when the war first started, or 
more numerous? 

General Micuaruis. We have had no contacts with them. I have 
seen positively very few Chinese tanks. Those are being taken care 
of by our own Air Force. To my knowledge, I do not know of any 
tank contact with our own infantry, at least in my own sector. The 
air cover could have bombed out any that came in there. It is a 
sporadic thing for them to come in there. It is the nuisance more 
than anything else. I do not know where there are any to amount 
to anything. They just do not exist. Occasionally they had a tank, 
that 20 or more Chinese may have had, roll over and make a sneak 
raid, but it is of no value. 
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PARTICIPATION OF RUSSIANS IN KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Ritey. Do you know whether or not our forces have shot down 
any enemy planes over Korea so the pilots could be identified as to 
whether they were Russian or Chinese? * 

General Micnartts. I cannot answer that, except I know we made 
desperate efforts all the time to knock planes down to get a little 
knowledge about the planes and get the pilots, but the pilots disap- 
peared at that time. 

Mr. Ritey. Have you seen any evidence of Russians leading the 
troops? 

General Micuae.is. No, sir; I have never seen Russians leading 
the troops. I have seen lots of Russian literature, brand new Russian 
equipment, -brand new 1950 model radios, but I have never actually 
seen any Russian prisoners. There may be a few, but I have never 
seen them. 

ROTATION OF COMBAT TROOPS 


Mr. Rivey. In regard to the morale that exists, do you think that 
rotation helps the morale and the fact that their rotation period is 
coming around? 

General Micuaeguis. Yes, sir. It is like a shot in the arm, after 
living in Korea for 6 months, to find they are coming back to the 
United States. It makes a man completely happy. 

Mr. Ritey. How long do you think our men should serve over there 
before they have leave? 

General Micuaer.is. Six months. That is the policy we have, and 
I think the policy, when it gets in full swing, will be excellent. 

Mr. Rivey. Will it take care of those highly trained men you were 
talking about awhile ago, so that all of them will have a chance for a 
breathing spell? 

General Micuar.is. I really cannot answer that. I am sure the 
Department of the Army is training specialists. I know we will soon 
be able to produce and keep thousands of individual riflemen in there, 
but it takes more time to turn out a specialist. Of course, you have a 
training job within the division. In other words, the division engineer 
is darn sure when he gets some replacements that he immediately 
attaches them to a dozer operator so that he may gain the experience, 
and everybody is working for a rotation back under operating con- 
ditions. 

COMBAT FATIGUE 


Mr. Ritey. Do you see any evidence of crack-ups among the men? 

General Micnar.is. That varies a tremendous amount with the 
units. With a unit that has a high morale and has done a rather 
worth-while job, you have very little of the neurosis that we had 
in the last war. We have combat exhaustion, but that is just from 
being sheer physically played out. They attack by day and stay 
awake all night, and attack by day and stay awake all night, and after 
awhile some man gets a good week’s sleep and then he is right back in 
position again. I have seen very little evidence of this strain produc- 
ing mental unbalance. But there, again, I do not go through the 
hospitals, and I do not know. There was very little in my regiment. 
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NIGHT FIGHTING 


Mr. Ritey. What type of equipment or what means do our troops 
use to locate the enemy at night? 

General Micuaris. We use every known device. We use searcli- 
lights, both direct and diffused, for pointing out equipment and shoot- 
ing itdown. We do everything we can to get aline on them. We use 
illumination shells in 105-millimeter guns and mortars, and the Air 
Force provides what we call flare planes. They fly over with heavy 
B-—26’s and stay up for 24 hours, and finally it goes down and carries 
delayed flares and they throw the flares down and they perform for 
5 minutes. In addition to that, they use 55-gallon drums of Diese! 
oil and 10-percent gasoline and put an explosive on it and sit back in 
the foxhole and wait for the explosive to start it burning for 5 hours. 
So, we do everything we can to keep the battlefield as light as possible 
during the nighttime, which the Chinamen do not like. 

Mr. Ritey. They make their principal movements at night? 

General Micuae.is. All at night. It is suicide for them to move 
in daylight unless it is completely foggy or something like that. 
That is what the American soldier loves to work by, and he wants 
the Chinamen to move during the day. 

Mr. Rivey. Are there many days in which you cannot fly? 

General Micuar.uis. Not too many. In the last big push on April 
26, we had rain for a day and a half only. It is just like the weather 
here; you have bad days and good days. Mostly in the winter is the 
bad flying weather. As a matter of fact, it has been very good. 
They talk about the rainy season the last of July and August, and 
we had quite a few days of rain. 

Mr. Rixey. Is that the rainy season—July and August? 


General Micuaegtis. I have not yet been able to figure out when 
it was. They all talk about the rainy season last year was late and 
this year is earlier, but we have not seen it. 


Enemy CASUALTIES 


Mr. Ritey. Do you have any estimate of the total casualties that 
have been inflicted on the enemy since the beginning of the war? 

General Micuaegnis. No, sir; except I read something, I think, of 
there being 500,000 and something, but I have no idea actually 
myself. I know they are heavy. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, your point is: Are we probably over- 
estimating the casualties of the Communists? 

General Micnaeg.is. Jt is possible they are overestimating, but I 
doubt it. I mean you go out there physically and count over 1,000 
dead in one action, which happened a few weeks ago, and certainly 
they had more casualties than that that could walk and were able 
to get out. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not get the designation of the unit with which 
you went to Korea. 

General Micnae.is. I went to Korea with the Twenty-seventh 
Infantry. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where had that unit been before it went to Korea? 

General Micwae is. It had been in Osaka, Japan, as the Twenty- 
fifth Division on occupation duty. 
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COMBAT TRAINING OF AMERICAN TROOPS 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, having gone over on occupation duty, 
you undoubtedly saw among them a great many that had very little 
preparatory training for combat. Is that right? 

General Micnaetts. No, sir. General Walker must be given credit 
for this. In March 1949, he started what he called a “combat 
effectiveness” drive in which we reduced or took away from the combat 
element as much of the occupation duties as humanly possible. He 
even went so far as to have Army command-post exercises, in which 
the Army headquarters moved out in the field eight different times 
that year. So, we were actually in top form and ready to move the 
Army headquarters to the field and move the troops to Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the same time, it takes time to prepare for occu- 
pation, especially in an amphibious operation where you have to go 
across an expanse of water, and at the same time you did not have the 
large number of men necessary and, as a matter of necessity, had to 
take into many units any type of man in uniform, practically, that 
you could get hold of. 

General Micnaeuis. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, it would just be natural, under conditions like 
that, that you would run into a lot of situations that actually developed 
in the early days of the war which we are now overcoming, due to the 
fact that we have these men now coming into Korea who have had 
complete training? 

General Micuartis. That is right. 


USE OF TANKS 


Mr. Scrivner. The impression I get from what you said about 
tanks would be to the effect, especially if we are fighting under con- 
ditions such as we find in Korea, that you feel a lighter and more 
mobile tank would be more nearly what would meet the requirements 
we are facing. That seemed to be my impression. I think you said 
the 46 was too heavy. 

General Micuaeuis. All too heavy. We found the other ones were 
more mobile. That is because they had no antitanks. You see, we 
are not fighting against tanks. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true. But the heavy tank, as I got the 
statement, was such that you could not get up where you wanted to 
with the men. 

General MicHae.is. Could not get up as far. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. When I said “up,’’ I am not talking of getting up a 
hill; I am talking about getting up front. 

General Micuaruts. No, sir. We could get out front with the 
\f-46, and we could scale mountains with them; but, with the lighter 
M4A3 and a little lighter motor, you can get higher up in the hills 
and far more easily. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would develop here the General’s opinion 
as to the light tank, the medium tank, and the heavy tank. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am leading up to. 

Mr. Manon. We are spending hundreds of millions for research, 
and that is leading up to something that is very important. 
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Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the thing you feel is really needed 
for the type of fighting and maneuvering you have been encountering 
is a more mobile tank. Whether it is due to a more powerful motor 
or something else, it is something that can maneuver, as you have 
described, up in the hills and every place else, more than the heavy 
tank. 

General Micuartis. May I say—and I am not trying to hedge— 
it depends entirely on the type of terrain and fighting. In Korea, 
with the mountainous terrain and few valley roads, a light, fast- 
moving, powerful-engine tank is, of course, the ideal solution for us. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, as I get it, the observation you are making now 
about the type of tank which would come more nearly meeting the 
desires of the combat Infantry is related particularly to the situation 
as we find it developing in Korea, and you are not taking that any 
further; we are talking now about Korea. 

General Micuaguis. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, it is possible that some of the new 
developments we have been presented with here may meet some of 
your desires. 

General Micuaeruis. Right. I have seen the new Walker Bulldog, 
and that is a beautiful little tank. 

Mr. Scrivner. From what you have seen of it, would you feel that 
has most, if not all, of the characteristics you would like to see in a 
tank? 

General Micnartis. I have not seen that Walker Bulldog actu- 
ally in action; so, I would not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. Neither has anybody else. 

General Micuaruis. I would say it is a beautiful little tank, with 
a high-powered gun and a tremendous little motor in it, which is 
what we do want. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you seen the new M-46, which is heavier 
but more mobile, probably, than the 46 you have over in Korea? 

General Micuaertis. I have seen only the pictures and specifica- 
tions of it; I have not seen it. 

Mr. Scrivner. From what you have seen of them and reading the 
specifications, would those improvements that are apparent in those 
two designs seem to meet some of the diffic ulties | you had in the early 
days with the tanks we did have? 

General Micuartis. Yes. sir. May I state it this way: Those 
designs and specifications were sent to the four ‘Infantry divisions in 
Korea. I am not a tankman; Iam an infantryman. But expert tank 
officers and the General Staff over there got a crack at it and made 
recommendations about mounting machine guns on platforms in 
positions where they could ride. So, I would say they have met the 
requirements the Infantry desires of them. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. What did vou find in the way of communications? 
IT am talking now about your set-up in radio and some other means, 
but I am thinking particularly about telephonic and radio communi- 
cations. What did you run into with the equipment we now have; 
and, as a man who has been over there fighting in this terrain like 
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Korea, if you had your “rathers,’’ what would you rather have than 
what you got? 

General Micnar.is. In the first place, the initial stuff we got in 
there, like everything else, was roll-up stuff from World War II that 
had been in Japan and had material fatigue, and so forth. But, in 
60 to 80 days after the thing began, we began to get new. In other 
words, the radios now are the 608’s and 609’s, 508’s and 509’s. The 
radios we use within the regiment are wonderful radios. And with 
tank communication we had four ways; we had wire communication, 
Infantry radio communication, tank radio communication, and 
Artillery radio communication, all of which I could use; so, if one 
went out, we could always use the other. And anyplace for the cub 
planes there were a number of wire relays from the cub to the team 
a good distance out. 

There are two things we do need, I think. We need a very light, 
long-range, expendable radio that we can put in an outpost someplace 
and with a duration of 10 minutes; so, if a mass attack came along, 
you could throw it away or something like that and take off. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the things I was leading up to—a 
lighter longer-range radio. What would you say the range is? The 
reason I am asking these questions about the particular types is 
because here we are, as the chairman said, spending a terriffic amount 
and have been for years spending a teriffic amount in research and 
development, and maybe somebody over here someplace who has 
not been where you have been will have an idea that “this is what 
they ought to have.’’ What I am trying to find out from you, as a 
man who has been in the mud and dust—dust when it is dry and 
mud when it is wet—and the snow when it is cold, without telling 
the specifications, is what the range of the radio should be. What is 
the desirable range? 

General Micuakr.is. Fifteen or twenty miles. The average Army 
radio has to be built very durable and for continuous action. What I 
want is something like a match box or a cigar box that you can turn 
on and say ‘Being involved by enemy on right flank from Infantry 
divisions such and such”’ by somebody away out on a little patrol. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, it could be light, small, and easily port- 
able even if it was not expendable. But the main thing you want.is a 
lighter, smaller radio with better range? 

General Micuaeuis. For just that one purpose. Our radios are 
big nowadays because we expect to operate them 24 hours a day, 
That is a thing where we can just slip in with a master listening radio 
and give an outpost warning, and the battery will burn up. I mean 
it has a short battery run, and you can put it in your pocket and come 
home. 

Mr. Scrivner. One program they have now is the development of 
batteries that are small and yet have much power and long life. 

Then what else in the way of communications with the fighting 
soldier do you think would be advantageous? 

General MicHag is. One thing I did find over there arose due to the 
road conditions. Most of the radios maintained in jeeps are the heavy 
type radios, and with the awful road conditions they are pretty well 
beat up, and what the Army needs and is working on now is to get 
better spring suspension for the vehicles that carry the radios so that 
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they are not being jarred and the connections broken loose and thie 
tubes are not shattered. The Army is working on getting that now. 


AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. You mentioned the cubs. Of course, when you firs’ 
went over, what you had was the little L-5. 

General Micraguis. A wonderful plane. 

Mr. Scrivner. But when they started out, the only things left a: 
the time you started were the 17’s and 5’s. 

General Micuaruis. When we went to Korea, we had the 17 ani 
had the L-5. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had very few 17’s. 

General Micuar.is. We had two per division, which is all you need, 
because it is not a particularly good observation plane. We did have 
at the last our 19, which is a marvelous ship. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the 19’s are finally coming in? 

General Micuae.is. They are there and are being used day and 
night. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one thing I have been trying to find out. 





ATTITUDE 





OF NORTH AND SOUTH KOREAN SOLDIERS 








You talk about these Chinese Reds standing fast, going in there 
untrained, and being told to go in there and stay, and they stay. 
Was that true of the North Koreans? 

General Micuagrtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are pretty much the same breed as the South 
Koreans. Why was it apparently impossible to get the South Ko- 
reans impregnated with the same idea of going in and staying? 

General Micuar.is. I do not know the whole answer, but we do 
not in the American Army use the fear psychology. I, as command- 
ing officer, do not say to you “TI will shoot you if you run away or 
will see that your family is tortured for the next 20 years.” I think 
that is part of it. When we used to catch the North Koreans—we 
made every effort to capture the North Koreans—they invariab] 
showed fear that they would be shot, and they were concerned about 
their families, and the South Koreans were frightened off and did not 
join the Army, to protect their families. In other words, they are 
most ruthless. Human life means nothing to them. I think that is 
the answer. I do not know. 

Mr. Scrivner. That could very well be part of it. 


ROTATION OF TROOPS 


I would also gather from some of your remarks that you feel a 
fairly rapid rotation might be a pretty good thing inasmuch as, since 
we are in this thing, we could get some value out of it by using it for 
training in combat, because you can have simulated problems and 
field conditions and everything else, day in and day out, yet you can- 
not get the same type of training and the same reaction that you actu- 


ally get when you have your troops on the ground under actual fir 
by the enemy. 
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General Micuaruis. That is right. The rotation would not be so 
rapid, though, as we would lose effectiveness. That is why I say it 
ought to be 6 months. . 

Mr. Scrivner. The point I am trying to get at is not to leave some 
units in there day in and day out, month in and month out. 

General Micuar.is. We have not. 

Mr. Scrivner. But bring them back as fast as we can, so they will 
be some yeast for the opportunity of training troops in the States. 
Now, that is not the same thing. Some veteran of the fighting, 
private up to general, can sit down and teach more in a few minutes 
in one bull session than they could ever get out of a book, lecture, or 
any course of instruction you could ever write. 

General Micnaer.is. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree with you wholeheartedly on this Chinese 
situation, namely, the possibility along that line. It is the same thing 
we ran into years ago in missionary training. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I want to express my appreciation for having had 
an opportunity to hear some of your comments. Coming directly 
from Korea, you were able to give us a little better understanding of 
some of the things that are taking place there and have taken place, 
and you gave us a little better background of information, especially 
as it relates to some of the equipment which is being requested and 
the need for it. 

General Micnae is. Thank you. 


CAPTURE OF CHINESE OFFICERS 


Mr. Sixes. General, I neglected to ask you whether you have 


captured any Chinese officers. 

General MicnarE.is. Yes; we have, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the highest ranking officer that we have 
captured? 

General Micuae is. I cannot tell you beyond my own scope. I 
know we got as high as a captain of a company and company grade. 

Mr. Sixes. Are the company grade officers you have captured 
professional soldiers, well trained soldiers? 

General Micuag.uis. The last captain we captured I should say 
had been in service for something like 7 years. He was a professional 
Chinese soldier. 

Mr. Sixes. That gets to my next question. Are the company grade 
officers you have captured reasonably well informed about the actions 
of the Chinese army? 

General Micuartis. They are subject, of course, to their propa- 
ganda machine. They have political commissars in the Army, and 
they always come in with a bright picture—Communist forces are 
going to attack in great bulk down the center on April 14. But we 
have gotten to the point where we know they don’t know enough for 
us to believe what they tell us; so we disregard it. Usually they know 
their own local situation fairly well, but beyond that it is wishful 
thinking. 

Mr. Stxes. What about their knowledge about the plans and opera- 
tions of the military forces? Is that limited to their own individual 
groups? 
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General Micnaruis. It is much like our own company coinmanders. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


DIFFICULTIES OF KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Manon. General, in view of the tremendous air superiority in 
Korea and in view of our overwhelming naval superiority and in view 
of the outstanding performance of our weapons and the overwhelming 
superiority of modern arms in our hands, why is it that we have not 
wiped the Communists in Korea off the face of the earth. Iam asking 
this question in order to be provocative and not for the purpose of 
expressing any view but to elicit some comments from you that woul 
be helpful. J ask it for the further reason that, in view of the fact 
that we have not completely annihilated the Communists in Koreas 
with this overwhelming superiority in the air—of course, I realize we 
have not had an overwhelming superiority op the ground—how 
would we hope to fare in an all-out shooting war against a major power 
in Europe or Asia? 

General Micnar.is. The answer, of course, to the first question is 
that, while we have overwhelming air superiority, air is only effective 
to a degree. In other words, it does not kill masses. You simply do 
not have enough artillery and air power to put this solid band of fire 
power across, and the people come through it. And the ground mass 
is so great that no matter how many you kill, they keep coming. 

And talking about fighting a land mass in Europe, we are going to 
have a difficult time. The thing we have over there now—I have 
heard criticism about the number of men the United States Army 
requires to maintain a man in a foxhole. The answer is that that is 
the very thing that keeps us alive over there right now. They are 
the people who allow us to communicate, allow us to maintain radios, 
to run radios, allow us to pick up an Infantry division on one side of 
Korea and move them over to another side and pinch them off. It is 
those people. And that is the way we are going to have to fight a 
land mass in Europe—by being mobile and being able to shift around 
and still having the air power working to the maximum in the back- 
ground. We will never be able to lick a land mass from the air—I 
know that—but somebody has to locate the rear area installations 
and manufacturing centers. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, if you are going to win, you have to be 
able to break up the source of communications and supplies? 

General Micuartis. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. And with the Koreans, you are not? 

General Micuar.is. That is pretty much it. 

Mr. Taser. That is just what that picture is. 

General Micuaruis. That is pretty much it, I believe. 

Mr. Manon. Now continue and give the comments you think would 
be helpful. 

General Micuaetis. In other words, I do not think we could ever 
hope to lick large masses of manpower by just defeating it in details. 
We have to destroy their economy; we have to destroy their means 
of making war against us. That means their government on down. 

In Korea, you talk about our complete air superiority. Air can 
only doso much. Air has a very difficult time determining where the 
Chinese are, in spite of all the air power we have. The Chinese man 
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who has lived close to the earth all his life is an expert at camouflage. 
He moves only at night. He gets in a hole, covers himself up in a 
hole, and sleeps there all day, and our airplane going 500 miles an hour 
cannot spot him. So until we get close to his mountaintop in many 
instances we just cannot shoot him with a rifle. 

The truck column is the final word. Then, when it finally rolls in, 
no matter how much artillery they have—there is only a limited 
number of batteries they have—you can exterminate him, but there 
are too many behind him. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the Korean does not need a navy to the 
same extent we do in view of all the circumstances. 

General Micnartis. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. But if you gave the enemy tank resources and huge 
air power resources, maybe in some respects superior to ours, and a 
huge naval capacity for destruction by way of submarines, and so 
forth, how would we fare in that event? 

General Micuaeuis. The position there would be untenable. If 
they had air superiority or almost equal and had any naval system of 
submarines to preclude our supply, you are sitting on nothing. I 
mean you are on the tip of a piece of land that has no strategic value, 
and you would be in an untenable position. 

Mr. Manon. And, of course, with the forces that will be brought 
to bear, we could not contend successfully with a much greater force? 

General Micuar.tis. That is it. 

Mr. Manon. I am not trying to involve you. I am really thinking 
of a much larger war. 

General Micnar is. Right. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we have had many difficulties in this 
war which is relatively small, and what would we encounter in a much 
larger war which we are seeking to avoid but do not know whether we 
will be able to avoid? I realize in a much larger war there would be 
no holds barred. There would be no effort made to prevent enlarging 
it, because it would be as big as it could get at that time, and I realize 
the targets you would select then would be with the view to do the 
most damage; whereas, either right or wrong, we are restrained in 
Korea from bombing behind the lines and getting to the bases near 
Russia and so forth. That is being argued pro and con, and I am not 
trying to involve you in that. Iam trying to point out that it disturbs 
me, with all of our superiority, that we have just not been completely 
overwhelming in Korea. 

General Micnarnis. We were against a North Korean army of 
450,000; we were with six small Army divisions. But we are now 
fighting I do not know how many divisions over there. They say 
several hundred Chinese divisions. 

If we go to an all-out war on the European mainland, there are 
many things we cando. Weare rather lavish with our own manpower 
right now. For example, the rear echelons will have to be manned 
by people with far less physical ability than we have now. We will 
have to put women to work all through. You are talking about an 
all-out war. Men, women, and children will have to be put to work 
in an all-out war. However, this is a very limited thing, a small war. 
[ do not know how much it is affecting our national economy, but even 
from the Army point of view it is a local action over there. 
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DEFENSE OF SEOUL 


Mr. Manon. Speaking of the superiority of weapons, we held onto 
Seoul in this last onslaught. Were you in that area? 

General Micuaetis. | was. 

Mr. Manon. Tell us a little about that. How did you do that? 

General MicHar.tis. We backed-up by blocking, fell back and 
prepared a position called ‘‘Line Golden’’—why “Golden” I do not 
know, except that “‘Line Golden” had been prepared by the indigen- 
ous personnel, Korean labor, under the supervision of noncombat 
officers we had drawn from the 1 ‘egiment some 8 weeks before. They 
had prepared fortified positions and dug in at points with over- -road 
cover, mine fields, and so forth, and as soon as we pulled back and 
improved our position and so "forth, we would have welcomed a 
Chinese attack there; because eventually they would have pushed 
us out of it, but it would have cost everything they had in the area 
to do it. But they were too shrewd for that. They are not going to 
attack you in a position like that, but they move over 50 miles and 
attack, and the Korean division does not have the background for it. 
We took Seoul going north. My division took Seoul by crossing the 
division 20 miles east of Seoul and moving north, and we outflanked 
them and moved on Seoul. I presume the Chinese had to do the 
same thing coming south. In attacking Seoul they had to outflank 
us in the north. 


USE OF BAZOOKAS 





Mr. Manon. The thing that worries me is whether or not we are 
equipped to fight quantities of the best tanks that could be brought 
against us. I know the bazooka all sounds very good in the news- 
papers, but when you consider a man has to stand so near and risk 
his own life to such a great extent to get a hit, it seems to me that the 
bazooka is not the answer. The bazooka is the answer of desperation. 

General Micnae.is. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Do we have the other answers? I would like to have 
you comment on that. Or are we getting off base in this matter? 

General Micuaeg.is. No, sir. I feel this way. If you are required 
to use the bazooka, to stop a tank attack, you are already over powered. 
In other words, if you have to hit a tank at 125 or 150 yards, it is too 
late. That is a desperate measure to save your group of people in the 
immediate vicinity. We have to have it, being desperate, but we 
have to have a type that will knock out a tank at great range—several 
miles out. I presume that is why the new designs of the 120-mm. 
guns and the 90 mm.’s are being designed. The bazooka is for local 
protection of the infantrymen after every other means of stopping the 
tank has failed. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, it would be preferable that you would 
never have to use a bazooka in fighting a tank? 

General Micuaruis. That is mght. It is a very courageous man 
who will stand up against a tank weighing several tons with a little 
weapon in his hand this long [indicating]. About 10 percent of the 
kids have that terrific amount of courage, and we have them spread 
all through our ranks. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the American soldier of today has 


measured up to the highest tradition of the American soldier of the 
past? 
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General Micuaxg.is. I think so, sir. 
5 Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 

te Mr. Taper. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


ied side OO 


PRESENT SITUATION IN KOREA 




















Mr. Taser. Now is the situation over there pretty desperate 
right now with this 48-hour threat of attack that we got on the radio 
this morning? 

General Micuaruis. May I answer it this way—— 

Mr. TaBeEr (interposing). If you want this off the record, throw 
it off. 

General Micuae.is. Let me answer it this way, and then you can 
better determine whether to put it in the record. I would say it 
© is never desperate. In other words if the United Nations forces are 
alerted of the move, that they are going to be hit in that 48-hour 
period they know that they are then going to have to fall back. They 
know it and are prepared to meet it. It is not a desperate situation. 
© They will start back and then start going back up north again. I 
© would not consider it desperate. I think it is one of those pleasantries 

of battle that we always encounter. It is moving back and forth all 
of the time. Now, how bad the push will be nobody knows. Of 
course, I have been away a week so I do not know what the situation is. 
Mr. Taser. The radio boys from their talk seemed to be a little 
> more disturbed about it than they had been before. I do not know 
> anything about the military, of course. 
a General Micuaruis. Mr. Taber, it is this way, we have expected 
>» ever since early last spring a major strike or counteroffensive. We 
thought April 22 was it, but that stopped in 5 days. We cannot tell 
you the reason why it stopped, excepting I think we hac pushed too 
close to his vitals up around Charwon, we were getting maybe too close 
to his build-up area. Maybe it was a temporary push to push us back 
to around Seoul. 

Mr. Taser. And they made a break-out. 

4 General Micwar.is. Oh, they can go on, let us say, for 3 or 4 or 5 
days, and then they begin running out of their positions, and then the 
American fire power and air power gets to picking at them again. 
You see they begin to lose their camouflaged positions. 

Mr. Taper. Is it impossible, the way they are able to maneuver, 
for our air power to spot them and make a lot of trouble for them? 

General Micuaertts. Sir, the Chinese move only at night. 

Mr. Taper. Yes, I appreciate that; but is it impossible in the 
daytime to locate th®m; is the topography of the country so that we 
can do that? 

General Micuar.is. They hide out, sir, in all the little villages, or 
what is left of the little villages. The peasants there have lived close 
to the ground all of their lives. They dig a little hole in the ground 
and put a little rice straw over that, and it is extremely difficult to 
pick them out, flying at 500 miles an hour, or any large mass of 
Chinese. Just before an attack when they move in you can see them, 
and it is easy to hit them by air, but preceding that it is not. 
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COMBAT VEHICLES AND TANKS 


Mr. Taper. Do they have any substantial quantity of combat 
vehicles like tanks, armored trucks, and that kind of stuff? 

General Micnaztis. I have not seen a Chinese tank yet, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Have you seen a Russian tank there or whoever made 
it? 

General Micwag.is. Since the Chinese entered the area, November 
26, I have yet to see a Chinese tank employed by the Communist 
Chinese. 

Mr. Taser. Did you see any before that? 

General Micuartis. Yes, sir; with the Koreans, they had many, 
many hundreds of them, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do they still have them? 

General Micuae.ts. I guess our air power, as we rushed up the 
Yalu—I think we destroyed the vast majority of them, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do they have combat vehicles of other types? 

General Micuar tis. They have trucks only as far as I know, sir. 

Mr. Taser. They just have open trucks that would move people 
around, or do they make them walk? 

General Micuagruis. The Chinese soldier marches, he goes by foot, 
he goes from the Yalu down to the line of battle by foot. This is 
what I have seen in my own sector. Somebody else may have seen 
them in some other sector, although I have not heard of them. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all. 

Mr. Manon. On the record. 

General, it has been most helpful to have you spend the morning 
with this committee, which deals with all appropriations for the 


Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. The fresh outlook which you 
have brought us from the field of battle will be helpful to us in formu- 
lating our plans and policies. 

As I have sat here and heard your talk and observed your candor and 
personality it has made me proud that we have American men in our 
military forces who are the very highest type of Americans, and I am 
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very grateful to you for the service which you have rendered and 
have undertaken to render our country, and I am very grateful for 
your cooperation with us this morning. 

I realize that much of your testimony has been off the record, but 
some of it has been on the record. We do not want anything on this 
record that would in any way embarrass the United States or be hurt- 
ful to the war effort, or that would jeopardize your situation with the 
military forces. 

You came here at our request to speak personally, and not as an 
official with respect to United States military foreign policy. So, you 
check your remarks, or have General Moore check your remarks. 

We also want to say that we are grateful to General Decker and 
General Reber for cooperating with us in arranging this meeting this 
morning. 

General Micuasn.is. Thank you very much, sir. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1951. 


NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. ELLARD A. WALSH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL GUARD 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

MAJ. GEN. MILTON A. RECKORD, ADJUTANT GENERAL OF MARY- 
LAND AND CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, NATIONAL 
GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

MAJ. GEN. D. W. McGOWAN, COMMANDING GENERAL, FIFTIETH 
ARMORED DIVISION, NEW JERSEY NATIONAL GUARD 

MAJ. GEN. RAYMOND H. FLEMING, CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD 
BUREAU, DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY AND THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Sixes. The committee will come to order. 

General Walsh, the committee is very glad indeed to have before 
it this morning the National Guard Association. 

I think that vou are familiar, from long association with the Con- 
gress, With our great interest in the National Guard. We feel when 
we are talking about the National Guard that we are talking about 
our own home folks. 

Most of us are extremely interested in the progress of the guard 
and very proud of the work it has accomplished through the years. 
I do not believe there has ever been a period in American history 
when the guard has shown a more significant growth in strength than 
in the years just passed. 

We will be glad to hear any statements that you and your associates 
care to make. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT ON NATIONAL GuARD BUDGET 


General Wausu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, if it pleases the committee, we have broken our 
presentation into two parts. I will give you the general picture and 
General Reckord will give you the details. 

In case we stray, I know that we are fortified by having with us the 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau, and I believe that he will not 
hesitate to rebut anything that we may say. 

We believe that we can make this very brief, not to exceed 30 
minutes, and then we will be at vour service for any further informa- 
tion that you may desire. 

Mr Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, on March 9, 1950, 
together with other representatives of the National Guard Association, 
I was privileged to appear before your committee in connection with 
the budget estimates and appropriations for the Army and Air 
National Guard of the United States for the fiscal year 1951. There 
Was not the remotest indication at that time that within the space 
of a few months this Nation would be involved in a war in Korea 
which has not yet run its course or that a substantial part of the 
Army and Air National Guard of the United States would, as a result, 
be ordered into the active military service of the United States for 
a period of 21 months; and it is rather evident that additional units 
and organizations of the Army and Air National Guard of the United 
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States will, at future dates, be ordered into the active military service 
of the United States. 

Appropriations for the Army and Air National Guard for the fiscal 
year 1951 provided for an aggregate strength for the Army National 
Guard of 350,000 and 49,500 for the Air National Guard, or a total 
combined strength of 399,500. This strength coincided with the 
strength fixed by Congress for the fiscal year 1950. The regular 
appropriation. bill provided a total of $210,500,000 for the Army 
National Guard which was later increased by supplemental appro- 
priations in the amount of $45,748,000, or a total of $256,248,000. 
The Air National Guard received in the regular appropriation bill 
$103,935,000. There was no supplemental appropriation for the = 
National Guard. Thus the total appropriation for the fiscal ye 
1951 for the Army and Air National Guard was $360,183,000. T his 
denoted a substantial increase for the Army National Guard in com- 
parison to the amount received for fiscal year 1950 but was $12 million 
jess than the Air National Guard received in fiscal year 1950. 

The budget estimates, now before you, provide for a year-end 
strength of 320, 000, which is 30,000 less than the strength authorized 
for fiscal vear 1951. This reduction in strength comes about due to 
the numbers of the Army National Guard now in the active military 
service of the United Sts ites, but takes into consideration the additional 
units now in process of organization or to be organized. 


ORGANIZATIONAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In the hearings to which I referred, there was submitted to your 
committee a rather detailed summary of the organizational accom- 
plishments of the Army and Air National Guard of the United States 
during the period July 1, 1946, to March 9, 1950. This summary will 
be found commencing on page 2581 of the ‘printed hearings. At that 
time it was disclosed that there were 4,826 and 514 federally recognized 
units of the Army and Air National Guard, respectively, or a total of 
5,340. As of June 20, 1951, there were 5,042 federally recognized 
units in the Army National Guard in State and Federal service, or an 
increase of 216 units during fiscal vear 1951. The Air National 
Guard, as of the same date, had a total of 626 federally recognized 
units in State and Federal service, or an increase of 112 units during 
the fiscal year 1951. The combined total increase in the number of 
units was, therefore, 328. This increase is rather remarkable when 
consideration is given to the fact of the enactment of the Selective 
Service Extension Act of 1950, the Korean emergency, depletion of 
the military manpower pool, and fierce competition for manpower 
generally by business and industry. The situation, where the Army 
and Air National Guard of the United States were concerned, was 
further complicated by the fact that during the fiscal year 1951 ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the Army National Guard was ordered into 
the active military service of the United States and that by the end 
of December 1951 all but a small fraction of the Air National Guard 
will be in the active military service of the United States through a 
plan of phased mobilization. 
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BUDGETARY POLICY AND PRACTICE 


Because of the foregoing and, further, because the budget now before 
your committee represents a departure from the long-established prac- 
tice and policy of the Congress to distinguish between appropriations 
for the National Guard and other services, it is rather difficult to 
formulate a basis for comparison between the appropriations of the 
Army and Air National Guard for the fiscal year 1951 and the budget 
estimates for these components for the fiscal year 1952. Heretofore, 
the National Guard has always presented its annual estimates for the 
amount necessary to carry out the provisions of law pertaining to the 
support and maintenance of the National Guard, Army, and Air. 
The current estimates before your committee do not provide for the 
procurement of major items of equipment, medical and hospital serv- 
ices, and armory and nonarmory construction. While admittedly 
this change in budgetary procedure has considerable justification, 
especially in light of the current readjustment for military production 
coupled with the realization that all major items of military equipment 
and material must be made quickly available to the Armed Forces 
with the Army National Guard participating in its priority and, fur- 
ther, because of the present critical situation with reference to medical 
and hospital services which justify their inclusion in the budget for 
medical services, nevertheless, the National Guard does not feel that 
all of the changes are completely necessary. The National Guard 
voices no objection to the change in budget procedure as it relates to 
the procurement of items of major equipment and medical and hos- 
pital services during the present emergency so Jong that such changed 
procedure is recognized to be purely temporary and that normal bud- 
geting procedures will be restored when the Army and Air National 


Guard of the United States in the active military service of the United 
States are returned to State control. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM BUDGET 


It is desired to invite to the attention of the committee that the 
procedure in connection with estimates for the armory and non- 
armory construction program for the Army National Guard presents 
an entirely different picture, and insofar as these items are concerned 
there should be no departure from the normal budget procedure. 
When the States and the National Guard, as a whole, supported a 
measure before the second session of the Eighty-first Congress, which 
is now Public Law 783, it was their understanding that the armory 
construction program, thereunder, would be administered, insofar as 
the National Guard was concerned, by and through the National 
Guard Bureav, Department of the Army. If money for the armory 
and nonarmory construction program for fiscal year 1952 should be 
appropriated to or controlled by an agency other than the National 
Guard Bureau, this procedure will mean that not only will the States 
have to deal with an agency or agencies not thoroughly familiar with 
National Guard affairs but such procedure will complicate the program 
to a degree that will delay the consummation thereof and add mate- 
rially to the cost. This is, precisely, a situation which the States and 
the National Guard do not desire and to which they cannot subscribe. 
There is entirely too much centralization of power and the tendency 
continues unabated. 
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SOUNDNESS OF PROGRAM 


Generally, the budget estimates for the fiscal year 1952 as presente 
to your committee are good, and the program contemplated is sound 
with certain exceptions to be noted later. The States and the Army 
National Guard do not anticipate any great difficulty in attaining 
the year-end strength of 320,000 notwithstanding a current decline 
in enlistments and reenlistments which is causing considerable concern. 
While the hearing now under way concerns the Army National Guard, 
I should like to point out in passing that the budget estimate of $87,- 
900,000 recommended for the Air National Guard for the fiscal year 
1952 is quite satisfactory. However, in order to insure proper training 
of the Army National Guard, it is essential that adequate equipment, 
facilities, schooling, and administrative assistance be provided. It is 
in connection with these matters that the representatives of the 
National Guard Association have carefully examined the requirements 
of the Army National Guard for the fiscal year 1952 and the estimates 
recommended in the budget now before you to accomplish these pur- 
poses. Asa result of this study, the National Guard Association feels 
that a serious shortage will occur in carrying out what to us are the 
three most important phases: namely, schooling-training program, 
caretakers-administrative assistants program, and the public infor- 
mation program, 


COMPARATIVE COSTS 


It is desired to invite the attention of your committee to certain 
data which were submitted to the Senate Subcommittee on Appropri- 
ations for the Defense Establishment for the fiscal year 1951 whereby 
there was inserted in the record a tabulation of appropriations for the 
National Guard for the fiscal year 1947 to 1951, inclusive, and as 
follows: 





Fiscal year N — of | Strength Per unit | Per man 





; $36, 666 $733 
. 20,777 536 
5, : 58, 000 966 
5, 34 i 61, 903 828 














1 $48,000,000 transferred to ‘‘Pay of the Army account”’ by direction of the Secretary of War, thus freezing 
the organization of the National Guard for a period of 6 months. ; 
? During this fiscal year, the National Guard achieved a strength of 271,000 but was og to do so with- 


ped exceeding the appropriations. Thus the per capita for fiscal year 1948 was actual 
of $536. 


y only $496 instead 

An analysis of the foregoing table will disclose the rather interesting 
phenomenon of a rapidly expanding National Guard but with a 
diminishing per unit and per capita cost. 


CARETAKERS AND ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


One of the principal concerns of the National Guard is the retention 
of the required number of caretakers and administrative assistants 
on a minimum basis as originally authorized and set up by the second 
session of the Eightieth Congress. In this connection, it is desired 
to invite the attention of the committee to the language contained in 
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Report No. 2135 to accompany H. R. 6771, second session, Eightieth 
Congress which reads as follows: 

On the strength of strong representations made by members of the National Guard 
Association, and others, the committee recommends appropriations of the total 
request. 

That total increase was $52,970,668 of which $17,901,267, a new item, 
was for Administrative Assistants, and $35,006,401 for construction 
for the Army and Air National Guard. 

Under the appropriation referred to, administrative assistants for 
the Army National Guard were set up on a minimum basis of one 
for each company or battery, or comparable unit having administrative 
functions. Since that time, however, it has been extremely difficult 
to obtain and retain the amount of money necessary for administrative 
assistants on less than a minimum basis. 

The budget estimates now before your committee are deficient in 
the amount of $2,949,000 for administrative assistants and even the 
restoration of this amount will not bring the item up to minimum 
requirements. As a result of the budget estimate the several States 
have already been notified of a cut-back in their apportionments 
under Army National Guard project No. 412. All in all it is a most 
discouraging state of affairs, and in our humble judgment a hell of a 
way torun arailroad. Perhaps if the Chief, National Guard Bureau 
was allowed some elasticity and discretion in the handling and allot- 
ment of moneys appropriated by the Congress for the support and 
maintenance of the Army and Air National Guard an item such as 
this could be absorbed. For many years the Congress provided 
by law in the appropriation bills for a 10 percent interchangeability 
of funds which procedure worked well indeed and this committee 


might well give some thought to restoring this feature. It would, in 
our opinion, mean the saving of a considerable sum. 


CONSTRUCTION BUDGET 


The same situation prevails in connection with the matter of con- 
struction and in this connection it will be noted that in the fiscal year 
1949 the Army and Air National Guard received $35,006,401 for non- 
armory construction. Yet that item has been reduced until in fiscal 
year 1950 only $6,000,000 was appropriated, and only $5,000,000 for 
the Army National Guard and none for the Air National Guard in 
fiscal year 1951, notwithstanding the fact that the over-all require- 
ments totaled $82,000,000 for the Army National Guard and 
$30,000,000 for the Air National Guard exclusive of armories. No 
doubt this figure will have to be revised due to the increased strength 
of the Army National Guard and the greatly increased cost of mate- 
rials. In view of the foregoing it is not difficult to understand why the 
Army National Guard is rapidly getting nowhere in the matter of 
obtaining needed facilities, and that notwithstanding promises and 
policies that these things would be provided. 


FRANKING PRIVILEGE NEEDED 


_ There is one other matter which it is desired to bring to the atten- 
tion of the committee, namely, the franking privilege for the Army 
and Air National Guard for official communications. For many years 
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the National Guard has endeavored to obtain this privilege which al] 
other components enjoy but has not heen able to do so because of the 
opposition of the Postal Department There is now pending a bill, 
H. R. 2528, which, if enacted into law, would accomplish this Bpubsne. 
Under date of June 13, 1951, the Postmaster General inca 
follows in connection with the ‘pending bill: 

If the Congress, as a matter of policy, deems it desirable that it would be more 
expedient to authorize an appropriation from which an allotment might be made 


to the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia units for payment 
of postage on official matter of the National Guard which is transmitted by mail. 


The suggestion of the Postmaster General would be quite satisfac- 
tory to the National Guard and it is desired to invite the committee's 
attention to the fact that the necessary machinery is already set up in 
the National Guard Bureau in connection with airmail, and parcel 
post in excess of 4 pounds. Allotments for each unit per year would 
be very small under this system and the actual cost would be negli- 
gible. We therefore urge favorable consideration of this matter. 


CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


We note with a great deal of concern that considerable deletion has 
been made in appropriation language as well as the insertion of some 
new language. ‘The first deletion concerns alterations and additions 
to present structures and authority to transport and erect temporary 
structures on land made available by either the Federal Government, 
States, or others, for a period of not less than 10 years. The deletion 
of this language is objected to on the grounds that it is the legal 
authority for making temporary facilities available to the National 
Guard on lands not otherwise available, and also for performing cer- 
tain types of maintenance work. The deletion of the provision for 
medical and hospital treatment for members of the Army National 
Guard is also objected to since it is felt that medical and hospital 
services should not be continued indefinitely in the budget for Medical 
Service and the language should be retained until normal budgeting 
procedures are restored on this item. 

Perhaps the most important change in language occurs with the 
insertion of the following words: 


and expenses of modification, issue, maintenance and use of supplies, material 
and equipment, and such property may be furnished from Army stocks without 
reimbursement subject to recall for Army requirements; 


and the deletion of the following language: 


That the Secretary of the Army is hereby authorized to issue to the Army Na- 
tional Guard, without charge against this appropriation except for actual expenses 
incident to such issue, supplies and equipment from surplus or excess supplies 
or equipment purchased for the Army: 

The insertion of the new language and the deletion of the old is 
apparently an attempt to satisfy a “legal opinion in the Department 
of the Army that Army stocks may not be issued to the National 
Guard without reimbursement unless they are surplus or excess to 
Army needs, which as you know hasn’t been the case since after the 
end of World War II when the Defense Department was disposing 
of its huge surplus. We don’t believe that the Army is restricted in 
issuing supplies and equipment to the National Guard from its own 
stocks except on a reimbursable basis. However, the new language 
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definitely supplies the legal authority to do this and we have no 
objection to it except for the words “subject to recall for Army require- 
ments” to which we do object very strongly on the grounds that such 
language will permit the Department of the Army to disproportion- 
ately distribute equipment among the National Guard of the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia. The inclusion of 
this language would nullify the provisions of section 67 of the National 
Defense Act, as amended, wherein Congress has provided that the 
apportionment of Federal appropriations shall be made under a just 
and equitable procedure and in direct ratio to the enlisted strength 
of the National Guard of the several States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia. Attempts of a similar nature have been made 
before and have and will continue to be opposed by the States and 
the National Guard. In our opinion it would be the entering wedge 
for the federalization of the National Guard and we want none of it. 

We would also like to see new language added, and so recommend, to 
authorize rations or subsistence for week-end training which the Bureau 
of the Budget contends is not now authorized and which matter will 
be explained in more detail by subsequent witnesses. Specifically we 
recommend to the committee that the words ‘including subsistence 
for week-end training” be inserted after the provision for “armory 
drill pay”’ in order to accomplish this purpose. 

Summing up, the proposed budget for the Army National Guard for 
fiseal year 1952 is generally satisfactory, with the exceptions noted. 
If your committee sees fit to accept the recommendations which we 
shall make, we can assure you that the efficiency of the National Guard 
will be materially enhanced and without in any way disturbing the 
economy of the country or interfering with the normal life of its mem- 
bership. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, permit_me 
to advise that I have not attempted to deal in any detail with the 
items of the budget now before you but with your permission would 
like to yield to Maj. Gen. Milton A. Reckord who will go into some 
detail with reference to the disputed items. On behalf of the National 
Guard Association may I say that we are most grateful to your com- 
mittee in being afforded the opportunity to appear before you today 
and express our views. We are most appreciative of your courtesy. 

Mr. Srxes. General Walsh, let me assure you that the committee 
appreciates the thorough manner in which you have discussed the 
fiscal picture proposed by the National Guard and the various lan- 
guage changes. I[ can assure you this analysis will be helpful to us 
in our deliberations. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to make an observatiou that may save 
some time with General Reckord. It relates to the matter of Army 
subsistence on week-end training periods. 

The committee went into that in some detail yesterday, and I think 
that we have all the information necessary; so far as I am concerned, 
you do not have to have any subsequent witnesses on that at all. 
If we are going to have men out on week-end training periods and 
pay them their regular drill pay for it, there is no reason why they 
should pay for the rations out of their own pockets, and that is what 
it amounts to. 
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STATEMENT OF Masgor GENERAL REcKORD 


Mr. Sixes. General Reckord, the committee always feels that we 
have an old friend with us when you appear. We will be glad to 
have you make your statement. 

General Recxorp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, before proceeding with a presentation relative to certain items 
of the budget for the Army National Guard for the fiscal year 1952, 
I would like to bring to the attention of the committee certain facts 
in connection with the mobilization, or rather partial mobilization, of 
a substantial part of the Army and Air National Guard of the United 
States in connection with the present emergency. General Walsh 
in his presentation indicated that approximately 30 percent of the 
Army National Guard of the United States is now in the active military 
service of the United States and that by late December of 1951 all 
but a small fraction of the Air National Guard of the United States 
would be in the active military service of the United States. Only 
recently the Chief of Staff of the Army advised two Senate committees 
that it was likely that two or possible three more National Guard 
infantry divisions would be ordered into the active military service 
of the United States at a future date. 

Perhaps I should not use the term “mobilization,” as I understand 
the Pentagon frowns on such usage, nevertheless, it is the only term 
that seems adequate. All of the laws and policies dealing with the 
mobilization of the civilian components, in whole or in part, and 
particularly the National Guard of the United States are designed 
to dea! with a mobilization based on the declaration of an emergency 
by the Congress. No laws have been enacted and no policies have 
ever been promulgated, at least heretofore, which envisaged a mobil- 


ization such as we have experienced during the past year. We have 
experienced in fact a partial mobilization which not only has imposed 
major problems where the Army and Air National Guard is concerned 
but also turned out to be a mobilization in reverse in that those who 
should have gone first generally went last and those who should have 
gone last went first. 


EQUIPMENT AND MATERIEL TRANSFERS 


Almost coincidentally with the precipitation of the Korean emer- 
gency, the Army and Air National Guard were called upon to loan to 
the Department of the Army and Department of the Air Force sub- 
stantial quantities of equipment and matériel. This they did willingly 
and gladly for they desired to support the effort to the limit of their 
ability. Subsequently further demands of a major nature, and par- 
ticularly in the matter of motor vehicles, were made upon the Army 
National Guard and again these demands were met willingly and 
gladly. To date the amount of equipment given to the Regular 
Army by the Army National Guard totals $181,000,000 based on cur- 
rent procurement cost, a rather substantial part of our total equip- 
ment. The same situation prevailed in connection with the Air 
National Guard which was called upon by the Department of the 
Air Force to turn over some 298 fighter planes. This procedure re- 
duced the equipment and matériel to a point where in many instances 
there was only a bare minimum to carry on the required training, and 
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in some instances equipment and matériel had to be borrowed from 
other units in order to undergo field training. 

In order that there will be no misunderstanding, it is again desired 
to stress that the Army and Air National Guard avillingly surrendered 
this equipment for there was just nothing else to do. It was under- 
stood and agreed, at the time, that this equipment and matériel would 
be replaced with new as soon as circumstances permitted. This has 
not come to pass as yet because of the paramount needs of the Armed 
Forces, at home and abroad. Oddly enough at the very time this 
equipment and matériel were being transferred to the Regular Forces, 
the Secretary of Defense and Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
stated that the National Guard must be made stronger and more ready 
and with this proposition there can be no disagreement. However, 
it is desired to point out to this committee as it has been pointed out to 
others, that the National Guard cannot be made stronger and more 
ready on one hand and then on the other hand take from them rather 
large quantities of equipment and matériel. _ Neither can the National 
Guard, Army and Air, be made stronger and more ready by denying 
to them necessary personnel through the medium of depriving them 
of the exemptions granted under the provisions of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, as amended, and which procedure was proposed by the 
Department of Defense in late 1950 and which fortunately did not 
prevail. The exemptions heretofore granted to the Army and Air 
National Guard by the Congress are retained in Public Law No. 51, 
approved June 19,1951. This act also restates the policy of Congress 
relative to the organization, maintenance, and utilization of the Army 
and Air National Guard of the United States. 

As General Walsh stated, the budget estimates and program, now 
before your committee, are generally good with certain exceptions and 
it is, therefore, deemed advisable to bring to the attention of the com- 
mittee certain facts in the hope that your committee will take appro- 
priate action. The exceptions with which we are vitally concerned 
are those dealing with the caretaker-administrative assistants pro- 
gram, the school and training program and the matter of the National 
Guard Bureau handling matters pertaining to construction for the 
Army National Guard as has been the case for the past 30 years and 
rather than by some other agency or agencies. In this connection I 
deem it advisable to invite the attention of the committee to the fact 
that Congress set up the National Guard Bureau as now constituted 
for the specific purpose of that agency dealing with the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia. 


BUDGET FOR CARETAKER-ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


It is desired, first, to deal with the caretaker-administrative assist- 
ants program, the history of which has been given to you by General 
Walsh. For the fiscal year 1952 the budget estimate provides $38,- 
000,000 whereas the requirements total $40,949,000. Thus it will be 
seen that the amount of the reclama is $2,949,000. As has been 
previously stated, the States and Territories have already been noti- 
fied by the Chief, National Guard Bureau, that their apportionments 
under Army National Guard Bureau project No. 412 will be reduced 
substantially for the fiscal year 1952 and that, effective July 1, 1951, 
personnel in this category will be reduced accordingly notwithstand- 
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ing the fact that the Army National Guard has never operated up to 
earn minimum requirements. The attention of the committee is 
invited to the fact that the amount recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget fails to meet, our requirements by 782 positions. 


: TRAINING 


The next item which it is desired to discuss with the committee is 
that of “training” and particularly as it applies to the school program 
and week end training. Based on the amount approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget, the se ‘hool program for the fiscal year 1952 will fall far 
short of that which is necessary to fulfill the training program set 
forth by Department of the Army criteria. Unless this item is 
increased, quite materially, approximately 500 officers will be unable 
to complete the courses approved by the Department of the Army. 
Perhaps even more serious, is the fact that 3,300 enlisted men will be 
unable to acquire sc hooling i in their military occupational specialty. 
Therefore, an additional $5, 340,000 is required to carry out the schoo! 
program proposed and approved by the Department of the Army 
and we recommend that the item be increased accordingly for we 
feel, rather strongly, that no greater benefits can be derived than by 
sending citizen-soldiers to military schools and especially at this time, 
in order that they may qualify in the essentials of their avocation. 
We, therefore, urgently recommend that the sum of $5,340,000 be 
provided by the Congress so that the school program can be reinstated 
and get under way without delay. 

In connection with the training of the Army National Guard, I desire 
to bring to the attention of the committee the fact that the Department 
of the Army and the Army Field Forces, supported by the States and 
the Army National Guard, have endeavored to inaugurate a program 
of week-end training, including range practice and other field exercises. 
which would augment the armory and field training programs. For 
a period of approximately 18 months such a program was in effect 
but the Bureau of the Budget ruled that disbursements of training 
funds for rations for such training was not authorized as there was no 
provision in the National Defense Act whereby rations could be fur- 
nished for armory drills. As a result, the conduct of this particular 
type of training was modified by the elimination of rations. The 
States were authorized to continue this type of training on an armory 
drill basis without rations. Such a proposal was and is manifestly 
unfair. No doubt the solution would be to conduct such training 
under the provision of section 94 of the National Defense Act which 
section is the field training section and if this was done rations, or 
subsistence, could be furnished without question. The Bureau of the 
Budget has declined to go along with this proposal, but, to date, has 
failed to approve or indicate its w illingness to go along with an alter- 
nate plan. If such week-end training “should be conducted under the 
field training section of the National Defense Act, it is desired to point 
out to your committee that much additional administration would be 
involved, notably in the matter of retirement credits under title III, 
Public Law 810, approved June 29, 1948. It would, further, be more 
costly in that it would involve the payment of allowances. This is 
not desired by the Army National Guard. All we desire is that pro- 
vision be made for the issuance of rations or in lieu thereof, payment 
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of subsistence. In considering this matter, it would be much more 
simple to provide in the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1952, 
or the issuance of rations or payment of subsistence. 

The budget estimate, now before you, provides for only three 
week-end training periods i in the form of six armory drills. In this 
connection, it would be well to point out that in order to conduct 
week-end training, including range practice and other forms of field 
exercises, it is necessary to assemble the personnel for two full days 
in the field or on the range or otherwise. This procedure will require 
at least two meals per day to be furnished, assuming that the indi- 
vidual reports for training after breakfast on Saturday and arrives 
at his home before supper on Sunday evening. Since the estimate, 
before you, makes no provision for rations or subsistence such pro- 
vision should be made in all fairness as I have previously stated. 
As a matter of fact and in the interest of national security the National 
Guard recommends that the number of week-end training periods be 
increased from three to six and that rations, or subsistence, be author- 
ized for each 2-day training period. T he cost would not be great 
but the returns will be immeasurably so. An estimate of the cost 
involved can be readily obtained from the Chief, National Guard 
Bureau. 

MESS PERSONNEL 


While on the subject of training, it is deemed advisable to bring 
to the attention of the committee the fact that while great stress is 
placed on training, and particularly as that training affects the mili- 
tary occupational specialty of the individual, nowhere is any pro- 
vision made for the training of mess personnel. ‘The only time that 
mess personnel is afforded an opportunity to function is during the 
field training period and then all of their time is required in the mess 
hall preparing and serving meals. No time is available for training 
and yet it can be truthfully said that more complaints arise in con- 
nection with the preparation and serving of food than from any other 
source and especially in connection with the present emergency. We 
make no specific recommendation but it does seem to us to be funda- 
mental that additional training be provided for mess personnel as 
well as all others. Such training would pay rich dividends and go 
far to enhance morale. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAM 


The next matter I desire to discuss is in connection with the public 
information program of the National Guard Bureau for which an 
estimate of only $300,000 has been submitted. When it is taken into 
consideration that the Army and Air National Guard has en ageregate 
strength of 399,500 contained in 48 States, 3 Territories, ‘and the 
District of Columbia it would appear that the amount is totally 
inadequate and represents a per ae expenditure of approximately 
75 cents per individual. We, of the National Guard, are quite well 
aware of the fact that so-called public information programs have been 
overdone in various departments of the Government and in some 
instances grossly so. However, when it is considered that the States 
and National Guard brought into being a force of 5,000 Army and 
Air units within a brief period of 3 years, “with precious little assistance 
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from the Federal Government in so doing, the States and the National 
Guard cannot be charged with extravagance. It seems to us that the 
adjustment of this item has been purely negative for, essentially, it 
reduces the item to the 1950 obligational level. It must be realize! 
that the problems confronting the States and the Army and Air 
National Guard in maintaining their required strengths has been 
greatly complicated through the extension of Selective Service, the 
personnel requirements of the Regular Armed Forces which led to the 
unrestricted and indefensible recruiting of National Guard personne!, 
and further complicated by the personnel requirements and demands 
of business and industry. Because of these factors, enlistments in the 
Regular Forces and the National Guard have been dropping at an 
alarming rate. Matters are not helped by the fact that in too many 
instances, business and industry have been reluctant or else refused to 
employ individuals who are members of a Civilian Component and in 
many instances have refused to give them deserved advancement. We 
therefore recommend that your committee consider the advisability 
of restoring this item to a reasonable level by increasing the estimate 
from $300,000 to $600,000. 

May I say to the chairman and members of the committee that it is 
always a pleasure to appear before you and we of the National Guard 
are very grateful in being afforded the opportunity to do so. 


INCREASE FOR CARETAKER-ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


Now, I would like to refer to the bottom of page 3 of my statement, 
copies of which the committee members have, which refers to the 
caretakers-administrative assistants program. 

General Walsh referred to this item. It is a most important one to 
us, and there should be added to the present figures another $2,949,000 
in order that we may carry out the minimum program intended by the 
Congress. 

Now, General Walsh gave you the original picture where the total 
amount was provided by the Congress, and also indicates that we have 
no opportunity now in the Bureau to adjust any of these items. If 
we had a 10 percent authority to adjust, it is possible that General 
Fleming, Chief of the Bureau, could readjust these figures to meet 
this situation, but we are without that authority now. Therefore, we 
earnestly request, so far as we are concerned—and this is the No. | 
item that we ask be restored—that $2,949,000 be added to enable us to 
keep these assistants in the unit. The men have already been notified 
as of the first of July that they are going to lose their jobs. We think 
that is a definite step backward, and we urge you to restore the amount 
that I have just indicated. 

There are 782 positions not provided for which are necessary to meet 
our requirements, and as I have just stated, an appreciable number of 
them have already been told as of July 1 they are out of a job. 


INADEQUACY OF SCHOOL PROGRAM BUDGET 


The school project is the next important one. In our opinion—and 
I am sure in the opinion of the committee—it is one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to the efficiency of the guard. Yet that school pro- 
gram is materially reduced by the present budget figures. Unless 
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this item is increased quite materially, approximately 500 officers will 
be unable to complete the courses approved by the Department of the 
Army. Perhaps even more serious is the fact that 3,300 enlisted men 
will be unable to acquire schooling in their military occupational 
specialty. Therefore, an additional $5,340,000 is required to carry 
out the school program proposed and approved by the Department of 
the Army, and we recommend that item be increased accordingly. 


INCREASE NEEDED FOR PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Thé next item to which I would invite your attention, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that of the PIO program. A few years ago when we began our 
reorganization of the National Guard we secured an approval of 
$1,000,000. ‘Today this item is cut to $300,000. Now, we are will- 
ing to go along with a reduced budget, but this has been cut more than 
two-thirds and we ask you to restore $300,000, which would give us a 
total of $600,000 for this item. It is absolutely necessary that we keep 
the National Guard before the young men of the communities through- 
out the United States. 

General Walsh told you in his statement that already we have 
seen a slight decrease—not too slight, Iam sorry to say—in enlist- 
ments. The strength of the guard at the moment is below what we 
would like it to be, and the new recruits are not offsetting the dis- 
charges. There is money for Army and other Reserve organizations 
to go onto the air and into the newspapers, and I recall a conversation 
that I had with Mr. Taber one day on this very subject at which time 
he suggested that half of the appropriation for this item be used locally. 
We agreed to that, and we will do something along that general line 
if we are given this additional money, so we ask for an additional 
$300,000 for that item. 

The rations for the week-end training have been touched on by 
Mr. Scrivner, and I will pass that. We are very anxious to have 
that provided for in the bill. 

General Walsh touched upon the franking privilege. 


ContTroL oF ConstrucTION FuNDs 


Now, I come to what we consider a most important matter, and 
that is control in the Bureau of National Guard funds. I speak 
specifically of construction funds. 


HISTORY OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


| would like to take a moment to invite your attention to the 
procedure on this matter and give you the history of the armory 
construction program bill, which is now Public Law 783, Eighty-first 
Congress, so that you wlll get the over-all picture. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, never during the 3 years that we 
fought alongside Members of Congress for an armory construction 
program was there any intimation that we would lose the privileges 
we then had for other construction. The armory construction pro- 
gram was based on the approved War Department policies, or it was 
in agreement, I might say, in the War Department, at the time when 
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they asked the States to raise additional and larger units for the 
benefit of the Federal Government. 

The War Department stated at the time that additional facilities, 
including armories, should be furnished by the Federal Government. 
Congress, after 3 years’ study, agreed with that and provided the law. 
This is the first time that we have had any money in the budget 
based on this law for the construction of armories. 


METHODS OF FINANCING CONSTRUCTION 


There are three methods provided in the present law for armory 
construction. Method A is total Federal. They buy the ground and 
build the facilities. 

Method B is where the Federal Government contributes to the 
States 100 percent for additions to present structures so that other 
Reserve forces may come in jointly with the National Guard and use 
the present facilities enlarged at Federal expense. 

Method C provides for the money to be given to the States with 
which to build new armories, new facilities, on the basis of 25 to 75 
percent; 75 percent to be furnished by the Federal Government and 
25 percent, or not less than- 25 percent, by the States, not to include 
the cost of land. 

LANGUAGE CHANGE OPPOSED 


Now, that was all in addition to what we had previously enjoyed 
and what we now enjoy under the language of the appropriation act, 
which the Bureau of the Budget now suggests be stricken from the bill. 

We would like to earnestly, and as strongly as I am able to indicate, 
request you not to delete the language and then to go over in the budget 
and bring this $24,000,000 for construction of all kinds over into the 
National Guard budget so that the States will do in this construction 
program what the Congress intended. 


ROLE OF CIVILIAN COMPONENTS POLICY BOARD 


Now, if the CCPB, the Civilian Components Policy Board, up on 
the higher level now, wishes to review that project before it is finally 
approved, that is one thing and we have no objection, although, 
frankly, | say without fear of successful contradiction that we are 
just having one top added on and added on, and the Civilian Com- 
ponents Policy Board should have no interest in this matter at all, 
in our opinion, except to see that the intent of Congress under this 
Armory Construction Act is carried out. That intent to which | 
referred is that we do not build two armories where we should build 
only one; that we do not waste Federal money. But there was never 
any thought that the Civilian Components Policy Board would be 
clothed with the authority to tell the National Guard Bureau what 
they should do in dealing with the States. The Civilian Components 
Policy Board was created to study plans and policies which are com- 
mon to all three forees—the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 
They were not to delve down, as another high-powered over-all 
authority and grab the things that are already being done properly 
by the legally constituted agencies. So we earnestly ask that you 
review this language with us. Some changes, as General Walsh has 
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indicated, are satisfactory, but others are definitely unsatisfactory to 
us, and we would like you not to strike from the bill language which we 
sought for years to get in that bill. 

It has permitted the Chief of the Bureau to work with the States 
and to do many things that are necessary; for instance, for the protec- 
tion of Federal property. Today, if we want a high wire fence around 
a storage area, we can come into the Bureau, lay our plans before 
them, sell the idea and get the fence and protect the property. If 
this language is deleted we will have to come into the Bureau and then 
come back up and go to the Civilian Components Policy Board and 
they’ they will have to take it over to the Bureau of the Budget, and 
in the meantime we do not get the fence. That is just a small item. 
But this language has permitted us, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, to 
build storage facilities all over the United States where they were 
necessary. It has been done under the National Guard Bureau in 
an efficient and satisfactory manner, and we do not want to see this 
taken from the Bureau. We do not want to see this important lan- 
guage stricken from the bill. We would like to see you bring the 
$24,000,000 item over under the National Guard Bureau and leave 
the language as it is. 


DEFINITION OF FACILITIES 


I can see what was attempted by the Bureau of the Budget when 
they struck that language out, because I recall very definitely when 
we were trying to find with the experts of both the House and the 
Senate a definition to place in the armory construction bill. We 
were trying to find a definition of the word ‘‘facilities,” and we had 
an awfully hard time in coming up with a definition, and if you will 
permit me, I will indicate what I mean. 

“The definition of ‘facility’ includes any interest in land, any armory 
or other structure, together with any improvement thereto, and any 
storage or other facility normally required for the administration and 
training of any unit of the Reserve component of the Armed Forces 
of the United States.”’ 

That was the best definition that the experts could come up with. 
It is not a good definition, but there is no reason because of that 
definition in the armory construction bill to take from us those words 
which are now law— 


any alterations and additions to structures, transportation, and erection of tem- 
porary structures— 


and you see, that is not included— 


either on Government-owned or State-owned land, or on land made available by 
lease or loan from any political subdivision of a State, or any individual, corpora- 
tion, or organization, for a period of not less than 10 years, construction and main- 
tenance of buildings. 


Under that we have lived and prospered. We ask you please not 
to take that away from us. Let us have this in addition, but do not 
take from us what we have already enjoyed. 


RATIONS FOR WEEK-END TRAINING 


The other item that I had on my agenda, Mr. Chairman, was the 
one that Mr. Scrivner mentioned, and which will require some language 
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in the bill to enable us to get rations for men who go out and make two 
armory drills and today have to pay their own subsistence. 

I thank you very much, and I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General Reckord. You have made a clear 
and a comprehensive statement. I assure you that the committe: 
will give favorable thought and consideration to all you have said. 

General Recxorp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Riey. I have no questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Scrivner? 


RECAPTURE OF EQUIPMENT BY ARMY 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not care to go into any lengthy discussion, but 
you may want to elaborate a little on this situation that has developed 
relative to equipment which has been turned over to the Nationa! 
Guard and then recaptured by the Army. Has that recapture gone 
to such an extent that it has materially interfered with the training of 
guard units? 

General Wausau. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Scrivner, it is my under- 
standing that this is an executive hearing. 

Mr. Stxes. You can take anything off the record you want to, 
General. 

General Watsu. I leave it entirely to the committee as to what they 
desire to take off the record or include in the record. 

Mr. Stxes. It is up to you. You tell us the story, and what you 
think should not be on you can take off. 

General Watsu. Immediately after the trouble started in Korea 
the Chief of Staff of the Army directed General Fleming to set up a 
conference, and we attended that conference on July 10. At that 
time we were briefed and told of the general situation. We were also 
told what the mission of the Organized Reserve Corps would be, and 
what our mission would be. The statement was made that the great 
necessity was for trained men immediately, and there was a dire 
shortage of equipment. Very briefly, we told the Chief of Staff that 
we wanted to support the effort to our limit, that after all these were 
our people who were fighting over there, and that we would give them 
everything that we had, gladly and willingly. 

As a result, on the Army National Guard side a total of $181,000,000 
worth of equipment has been surrendered. In the beginning it 
involved such things as recoilless and automatic weapons, and later it 
went into a heavy drain on vehicles. 

Again, we gave it gladly and willingly, and in some instances the 
drain was so severe that we failed to meet our minimum training 
Saerneen. which are 25 percent of the total; you cannot go below 
that. 

We solved that problem very simply, or, rather, the National 
Guard Bureau did, by consolidating the equipment. For instance, 
one outfit was in field training for a 2 weeks’ period, and that equipment 
was shifted over, for instance, for the next outfit to use. 

On the Air National Guard side we have given, I believe, a total of 
298 fighter planes and there have been other items, but we have 
managed to get along. The assurance given to us was that it would 
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be replaced with new, modern equipment, or equipment which had 
been modernized. 

Now, I mention in passing, of course, that the needs of the Armed 
Forces are paramount, and we know at some time in the future we 
will probably get that back. That is why we offered no objection to 
the budget procedure in the matter of the equipment in matériel. 
We are handicapped, I will admit, but we are getting along. 

Now, I think that if the committee desires any examples of what 
has been surrendered, General Fleming is in a better position to tell 
you about that. 

Mr. Scrivner. | want to address myself to one point. 

General Watsn. Yes. 


LOSS OF MATERIEL HAMPERING TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. That is whether this loss of matériel will hamper 
the training of the guard because it is not consistent for them to have 
trained men ready for some grave emergency. They cannot have 
trained men with a lack of equipment. That was my chief concern, 
and was the point to which I addressed my question. If you say it 
is not what you would like to have, but it is satisfactory, that answers 
my query. 

General Watsu. It is not satisfactory, but we are getting along. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said you were getting along. It is not what 
you should have, but you are getting along, so that answers my 
question. 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the item of training schools and all of 
that is interesting to me, but let me make this observation off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Back on the record. 


RECRUITING 


Of course, the National Guard is not the only organization that is 
having trouble in getting recruits. 

General Watsu. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. The recruiting in the Air Corps and Regular Army 
recruiting has dropped off considerably. 

General Watsu. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force has dropped off considerably, and 
the Marine Corps has dropped off considerably. I may be wrong, 
but if I can read little things and put them together and make a fairly 
complete picture, a great deal of that falling off is due to the fact 
that the draft calls have been tapered off to comparatively small 
numbers. Why, I do not know. 

General Wats. Neither do we. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why the military leaders should insist on wanting 
to call men who have already broken up their homes and their business 
lives before, and after a few years bring them back into the service, 
and not spread the service around by bringing into the service young 
men who have not heretofore devoted any of their lives to the military, 
[ cannot, for the life of me, understand. That is a matter of policy 
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that, of course, I do not know the answer to. However, I am quite 
sure that if the steam were turned on again, and if Selective Service 
would start putting out more calls showing that they were determined 
to raise the military force by that method, you would undoubtedly 
see immediately, probably the very next day, a tremendous upswing 
in voluntary enlistments in the National Guard, in the Regular 
Army, in the Air Force, and in the Marine Corps. So that is probably 
the big answer to much of your problem. 

As I stated yesterday, I am not optimistic about your reaching 
320,000, but I think you can do it without any considerable increase 
in your public information operation which, at the present time, | 
view in a very dim light. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF Masor GENERAL McGowan 


Mr. Srxes. General McGowan, the committee is glad to note your 
presence. We have heard you with interest before. Would you like 
to add anything to what has been said? 

General McGowan. I would like to say that I concur heartily with 
Mr. Scrivner’s observations on the importance of providing week-end 
rations. 

I concur also that the falling off in recruiting is due to the fact that 
there is no announced quota for inductions in Selective Service, and 
when the quota goes down, recruiting goes down too, but the bulk of 
the PIO program was always, even when high quotas were set for 
Selective Service, was always a program which acted, as General 
Reckord said, as a National Guard program laying information before 
the parents and the youngsters just becoming of military age. 

With respect to the school program, I agree with the program sug- 
gested by the General Staff of notifying divisions four or more months 
before induction of that fact, and sending people to school. That 
program will be very valuable, but they would not be able to take 
more than one or two officers per company today, or per unit under 
that arrangement because those companies have to continue to be 
administered, and the school program of the National Guard Bureau 
provides us with one and a fraction officers per company only. 

We have a school program record in New Jersey which is high in 
percentages sent to school and in accomplishments there, and I feel 
that you will have a serious affect on the future unless the school-funds 
program is restored. 

We train our key enlisted specialists as well as officers in that 
program, and I think every year we will have more people going to 
school than the funds will send. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General. 


LANGUAGE GOVERNING MATERIEL 


General Recxorp. May I say another word about the matter of 
the language in here with respect to matériel? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think it should be off the record. 

General Recxorp. All right, let us put it on the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. | think it should be on the record. 
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General Recxorp. I think it would be interesting, Mr. Scrivner, 
to have General McGowan tell you how hard his own division has 
been hit on matériel, but the point I want to make before he speaks 
is that there is no need of changing the language, which will be vir- 
tually an amendment to section 67 of the National Defense Act, and 
will give to the authorities the right to hand us what they want to, 
and to take it away when they want it. 

Here we buy this matériel out of money which the Congress ap- 
propriates to the National Guard, and when they did get in a jam 
we gladly made it available to them. 

Now, they want authority, and I see the black boy in the wood 
pile in this language. They want authority to do something in the 
future to which we definitely object, and that is to equip some National 
Guard units 100 percent and give the others whatever is left. With 
that language they can do the very thing which today section 67 
will not permit them to do. 

Now, I urge the committee, Mr. Chairman, to carefully study that 
language and to keep in mind the fact that the guard should control 
matériel that has been paid for by Congress to be delivered to the 
guard. 

We are not going to hold back if there is an emergency, but we are 
definitely going to oppose any idea of picking out certain units and 
giving everything to them and nothing to the others, 

The law, the National Defense Act, now provides for, and Congress 
intends, in my judgment, to treat every unit of the National Guard in 
an equitable manner. We want to stick by that law. 

This language is designed to amend section 67. We object to it. 


REIMBURSFMENT IN MONEY OR KIND 


Mr. Scrivner. I made the observation yesterday, General, that 
these were items that the National Guard had been provided through 
funds made available to the National Guard, and which were turned 
over to the Army, which was perfectly proper in time of emergency, 
but through some manner or means they should transfer the funds 
back to the National Guard appropriation to make it whole. 

General Recxorp. Mr. Scrivner, we might come to you about 
that. I do not anticipate that we will because we had the promise of 
the Chief of Staff when this eqhipment was taken from us that it 
would be promptly returned, returned as quickly as they could. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is, then we have no trouble. We will cross 
that bridge then when we come to it. 


EXAMPLES OF MATERIEL TRANSFERRED 


General Recxorp. But I do think it would be well to have General 
McGowan tell you how much equipment they gave, and how willingly 
they gave it to them in this emergency. 

Mr. Stxes. General McGowan. 

General McGowan. With respect to equipment, the first instance 
was the Armored Engineer battalion in the division. It surrendered 
to them its treadway-bridge trucks, a highly specialized piece of equip- 
ment for the laying of the 50-ton treadway bridge, over which the 
division moves, as a result of which we cannot train in that now except 
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during a few days of field training. Fortunately, we can borrow a 
couple of trucks from the pool of v Siclea at Pine Camp, but during 50 
weeks of the year that is gone, and we cannot train in the laying of the 
heavy bridges. 

We have tried to set up a scale, and we believe that the 
minimum equipment each unit should have at its armory location for 
training, between field training periods, is one platoon of tanks, one 
platoon of vehicles for a reconnaissance unit, and so forth, and that 
anything else gives them far less than the minimum. 

General Fleming was faced with a very difficult task in surrendering 
tanks. As an instance, we have given out in New Jersey over half 
of the tanks we had, so that today we now have tanks only to maintain 
three to four tanks at home stations, and at most of the stations only 
three. By pooling the tanks at Pine Camp for our use and the use of 
other States—and this applies also to New York State—we can, by 
shipping these tanks from home stations, provide enough for field 
training on a minimum basis. 

I want to point out that every vehicle shipped cost $1,000 per 
vehicle, and we are reluctant to do that, and have agreed with General 
Fleming that we would not ship more from the field training pool than 
the three per unit back to the home armories. 

We do not have enough vehicles in any regiment, even with pooling 
them to provide one platoon of equipment for our Armored Cavalry 
reconnaissance companies, even during the training period. We do 
not have enough vehicles to completeiy equip one platoon per recon- 
naissance company, and that is far below ne minimum, we believe. 

There are worse instances, and they taper off from there. We have 
surrendered a number of vehicles, the number of which I am not pre- 
pared to give, but our loss of radios is even more severe than the loss of 
vehicles, and I think this should be off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. In view of the necessity of attending another 
meeting this morning, it was impossible for me to get here at the con- 
vening of the committee. So, if I ask any questions that are a dupli- 
cation of any questions prev iously asked, yi you please advise me. 


ORIGINAL PROCUREMENT OF NATIONAL GUARD EQUIPMENT 


There appears to be considerable concern about the present status 
of the National Guard in the questions being presented to you. In 
order that it may be made a part of the record, I would like to ask the 
following question: First, am I to understand from your statement, 
General, that the materials that have gone into the National Guard 
have all been paid for by National Guard appropriations? 

General Fiemine. No. 

General Recxorp. Except I would say, generally speaking, surplus 
property left over from World War II. Otherwise, practically all of 
it has been bought out of funds appropriated to the National Guard 
by the Congress. 
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FEDERALIZATION OF PERSONNEL AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Irrespective of the source of vehicles, guns, and 
various and sundry things that are being utilized for the National 
Guard, whether they were received by the National Guard by ap- 
propriation procurement, or whether they were transferred from 
surplus to the National Guard, what is the process when National 
Guard units become federalized, are they federalized insofar as 
personnel pertains, or are they federalized insofar as personnel and all 
of the appurtenances thereto pertain? 

General Recxorp. All of the equipment is Federal, loaned to the 
State. Therefore, when the National Guard is federalized it moves 
across from the State to the Federal status, and takes its equipment 
with it. It has that equipment to begin with, but it is Federal equip- 
ment which is provided under section 67 of the National Defense Act 
for the National Guard. The thing that disturbs us at the moment is 
that there is a feeling in the Pentagon that certain units of the guard 
should be given preferential treatment. That will kill the guard the 
minute you take a few units and give them everything, because you 
never get enough money in any item. We have stated here today that 
most of these items are satisfactory to us, but I would not presume to 
say that that is all we would like to have in those items to give us 
100 percent. We never get enough in any one year; and, therefore, 
we want to stick to section 67 of the National Defense Act, which is 
to the effect that all of the units of the guard are treated in an identical 
manner. 

Now, if an emergency comes upon us and a call to deliver this 
matériel, when the emergency comes we will gladly make the matériel 
available, but we do not want Congress to say to the Department of 
Defense they can, whenever they see fit, draw this matériel from the 
States, because it is going to give them authority which I do not 
hesitate to say I personally believe they will use in an improper 
manner. 

PRIOR HISTORY OF EQUIPMENT PROPOSAL 


Mr. Suepparp. Have there been any withdrawals by the Regular 
service prior to the Korean episode in which federalization took place? 

General Reckorp. I do not think so, but I would not say to my 
own knowledge. 

Mr. SHepparp. I am not taking an argumentative position at all; 
I am just trying to see what the situation may be. 

General Reckorp. Let me say just this, to try to answer what I 
think you have in mind: Some 2 or 3 years ago the so-called leaders 
of the guard, including some of the gentlemen right here at this table— 
General Walsh, General McGowan, General Fleming, myself, and 
others—were called into the Pentagon, and a program was pushed 
at us which would do this very thing, and we pointed out then that 
it would destroy the guard if they ever picked one unit for full equip- 
ment and left others to take what might be available, and this change 
in this language is an amendment to section 67 of the National 
Defense Act which would permit that very thing to be done. 
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PREFERENCE IN SELECTION FOR FEDERAL SERVICE 


Mr. Suepparp. I ask this question for the purpose of clarifying my 
own thinking. Is there a tendency to do this where there is need 
and an obvious and legitimate reason for it?—and I think I can see 
the possibility or the potentiality of this occurring: X organization 
is not up to the strength of Y organization, perhaps because of the 
human equations of leadership and so forth, and is not considered 
comparable with organization Y; and I am here assuming a hypothet- 
ical position. Now, if that condition should prevail, to me it would 
be obvious that you would center your attention upon that one which 
was most efficient. Iam not talking about peacetime. I am speaking 
about the time when it becomes necessary for federalization. In 
such a case I can see the possibility of that occurring in military 
judgment. I am not trying to carry the torch for anybody, but | 
am merely trying to get at the basis of it. 

General Reckorp. We would not object to that when we are facing 
mobilization. This is peacetime, and this language will permit them 
to do it in peacetime. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. You mean the present is peacetime? 

General Reckxorp. I mean this language covers peacetime. 

Mr. SuepparD. Would you object to having the language so 
constructed that when it became necessary to federalize it would be 
in one category, and when it was not necessary to federalize it would 
be in a different category? . 

General Recxorp. Congressman, we do not need it. We have 
gladly given everything they have asked for which we had, and we 
are down now to the point where we have the bare necessities for 
training the guard. We are not going to hold back, but we know that 
there is thinking in certain quarters which, if given the right, will take 
advantage of it, and we believe to the detriment of the National Guard 
as a whole, and we just do not want to see that. 


TRAINING AFTER FEDERALIZATION 


General Watsn. Let us take the 25 infantry divisions and the 2 
armored divisions. They are the biggest units we have. There are 
certain factors applied at the time those outfits are picked to go into 
Federal service. Those factors may be a year old, and involve the 
strength and all of that sort of thing. Our contention is that taking 
any one of these 25 divisions, take those 6 that are now in service, the 
Army field forces have laid down a definite 27 weeks’ training pro- 
gram, and our contention is that at the end of 27 weeks all of those 
divisions will be on a par as far as training is concerned, so all of the 
discussion as to whether “X”’ division has caught up to “Y” division 
will hold no water at the end of 27 weeks of training. They ought 
to be on a par, and if they are not, then there is something radically 
wrong in our training program. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does that training program take place after 
federalization? 

General Wats. Yes, sir; all divisions and units have to undergo 
a 27 weeks’ training program. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the same general procedure in the training 
program if my present concept is correct. 
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General Watsu. It is. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let us say they pick out a battalion, and I am just 
using that hypothetically. They give it 27 weeks’ training; is that 
right? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it not obvious that a man who had gone through 
a recent training period in the National Guard would be in a better 
status of military acceptability, if that is a proper term to apply, 
than just the so-called man of the street, because he would have had 
no military training at all in many instances? The National Guard 
has already had training. So, by and between the two elements it 
would appear to me, at the moment, that the training of National 
Guard men for a given length of time would be less necessary, if I may 
use that expression, that those who are brought in and who have had 
no previous military training whatsoever. What is wrong with my 
thinking there? I am not a military man, and I am asking for infor- 
mation. 

General Reckxorp. Mr. Congressman, you are correct, but when 
you take these National Guard divisions in they are at about 50 percent 
of strength. Then these new men come in and they are filled in on 
top, and the National Guard framework is a training cadre. So, the 
division starts from the beginning really to train new men and give 
additional training to the old men who are in. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, you are using the framework of the 
National Guard for the infiltration of the untrained men? 

General Reckxorp. That is right. 


USE OF NATIONAL GUARD IN FEDERAL SERVICE 


Mr. SHEepparp. What is the status of utilization of the National 
Guard for combat service? Should it be the understanding or the 
interpretation that the Nationa] Guard was supposed to be sent to 
Japan for occupation purposes exclusively? 

General Recxorp. I did not understand so— 

General Ftemine. I think maybe that better be answered off the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. No, no; the American public is concerned in this 
thing, and that is what prompted this question. 

General Wausu. I think it has been made public previously. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In asking that I do not want to embarrass you as 
an individual. 

General Wautsa. No. At the time the Fortieth and Forty-fifth 
Divisions were ordered to Japan they had not yet completed this 
27 weeks’ training program. The theory was at that time that they 
would complete it over there, but they were not permitted, however, 
to send men over who had less than a minimum amount of training. 
That had to be finished on this side. I believe there were about 4,000 
in each division. 

It was pointed out at that time that the reason those two divisions 
went over there to finish their training was because of the fact that 
Japan had been completely stripped and at that time there was a 
Russian concentration up there at Sakhalin Island. 

Now, these were the two western divisions, and, obviously, they 
were right there, and they had nearly completed their training, so, 
obviously, they should have gone. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I accept that explanation, and I think it is a proper 
one. However, it still leaves suspended what I think is a very perti- 
nent question in the minds of the public generally, and apparently 
among some of the Congressmen themselves, and that is the degree 
as to which federalization goes beyond that of occupational duty. 


AUTHORITY TO ORDER TO FEDERAL DUTY 


General Recxorp. Well, I can answer that federalization today 
has taken those units and those organizations and individuals into 
active Federal service under the authority given in the law passed 
by the Congress almost a year ago which, at that time, gave the 
President congressional authority for the period of 1 year to order 
units and individuals into active service. So, those who have been 
ordered are now actually in that service. 

General Watsn. We have many units, Congressman, which are 
now fighting in Korea, and it was always anticipated that they 
would go. 

Mr. SHepparD. That is undoubtedly true on a legislative level, and 
among people who are familiar with the actual legal operations of it, 
but, gentlemen, as far as a lot of the great American public is con- 
cerned, I think that there is still a very definite and large question in 
their minds about the limitations of the National Guard functions. 
That is very definitely evidence, not by individuals, but by some 
organizations, and for some reason that has not yet filtered down to 
the level where they are that if they become federalized that means 
both for occupation and combat purposes. 

General Watsu. Unfortunately, that is true, but under the mobili- 
zation power in the law enacted by the last Congress, the authority 
Congress gave the President is complete for 1 year. There are no 
exceptions to it under that law. 


ADEQUACY OF NATIONAL GUARD PREPARATION 


Mr. SHepparp. I have just one further question, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you gentlemen who have had long experience with the National 
Guard feel at this time that the National Guard units that are not 
as yet federalized are receiving a preparatory course which is bene- 
ficial, and that you have a reasonable amount of equipment to take 
care of the number of men and units that you have in the National 
Guard? 

General Wats. That is a whale of a question, Mr. Chairman. 
I think it has been answered to a pretty fair degree by General 
McGowan. 

Mr. Suepparp. It has been answered somewhat indirectly in re- 
sponse to a question. I would like a direct answer. I do not want 
to embarrass you, but I think it is very important that an answer of 
that character be resolved. 

General Watsu. By all sorts of expedients, mostly pooling equip- 
ment and borrowing equipment, with the exceptions noted by General 
McGowan, we are able to meet the training program laid down for 
the field training of the National Guard and which, naturally, becomes 
more advanced each year. If it did not we would be in an awful fix. 
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With reference to the armory training program, that is where the 
shoe pinches much more. We are trying to overcome that through 
the medium of three week-end training periods which would give us a 
total of six more drills. 

ARMORY PROGRAM 


Mr. SHepparD. With reference to armories, if you will permit the 
interjection, your armory program is in status quo, is it? 

General Wausu. Well, not exactly. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are still going on building armories? 

General Wausu. If any armories have been built they have been 
built by the States. We have built no armories under Public Law 
783. It has never been implemented. 

General Reckxorp. There is an item in the bill which is the initial 
item for the construction of armories with Federal funds in conjunction 
with the States, but heretofore the States have built all of them. 

California has built about $9,000,000 worth since the war. 

General FLemina. Incidentally, California is doing a fine job. It 
has built excellent armories at an amazingly low cost. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is obvious that if you do not have armories you 
cannot train your men in armories, unless you can borrow one from 
someone else. 

General Wats. That is what we have been doing. 

Mr. SuepparD. That is so in California, even though they have 
built some armories out there. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your presence 
and your testimony. 

General Wausu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

Mr. Manon. For the record, General Walsh, I want to join in the 
chairman’s words of appreciation for your presence. I did not hear 
all of your agg, | but the record will be available to all of us. 

i) 


General Wausu. You are most kind, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1951. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 


WITNESS 


COL. C. M. BOYER, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, RESERVE 
OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Srxzs. Colonel Boyer, the committee is very glad to welcome 


you back. We are always glad to see you. You may proceed with 
your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Borer. Thank you very much. 

My name is Col. C. M. Boyer, assistant executive director of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association. 

General Evans wants to express his regrets for not being here this 
afternoon. He was stranded in California and had to fly all night. 
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The plane was late and he arrived at 12 o’clock today. Having had 
no sleep, he said that he did not feel as though he could make it. 


MISSION OF RESERVES 


I find that the public as a whole, and some Members of Congress, 
are not conversant with the fact that the Reserves are charged with a 
dual mission: First, to furnish units; second, to furnish replacements. 

Now, whatever war in which we have become engaged in in the past, 
the units have been called first and the replacements called as needed, 
but in this particular fracas in Korea, we did not need the units. Only 
a limited number were called, but we did need the replacements. 
Consequently, we found this to be true—that in many, many cases 
members of the Volunteer Reserve, within 3 weeks after they reported 
for active duty and training, became casualties in Korea. 


TRAINING PAY FOR VOLUNTEER RESERVES 


Due to appropriations in the past, members of the Volunteer 
Reserve have not been permitted to receive inactive duty training pay, 
and only a very limited number of those individuals have been entitled 
to receive 15 days’ active duty training pay; in fact, it is limited to 
15,000 in the Army budget this year. And the proposed budget for 
this coming year still denies inactive duty training pay to the members 
of the Volunteer Reserve, and there will be only 15,000 Army Reserves 
who will receive 15 days’ active duty pay. 

We of the Reserve Officers’ Association feel that if these individuals 
in the Volunteer Reserve are going to be ordered to active duty and 
placed in combat, then it is only fair they should be given all the 
training they are entitled to receive before being called. 

Therefore, we think that funds should be appropriated, both for the 
inactive duty training pay for members of the Volunteer Reserve, as 
well as for the active duty training. 7 


LIMITATION ON OFFICERS RECEIVING TRAINING PAY 


Another thing that has bothered us is that at the present time the 
Department of the Army has a pay ceiling for officers of the Organized 
Reserve limited to 73,500 officers. We think this limit should be 
raised, for several reasons: : 

First, in the not too far distant future, the product of the UMT 
is going to be ready to be assigned to Reserve units, and therefore we 
think these units should be available for them to be assigned to and 
there should be no limit with reference to the number of officers in 
units who are to receive pay, but it should be based upon the quota 
that is given to the Army for their share of the Reserve. 

Assignment to units should be available for members of the Re- 
serve who are now serving on extended active duty when they are 
relieved from duty. 

There are approximately 85,000 officers and 43,000 enlisted men in 
the Volunteer Reserve of the Army. These people are denied inactive 
duty training pay, and only 15,000 are entitled to receive active train- 
ing duty pay. 
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We believe there should be no limit to the funds for the organizing, 
equipping, and furnishing of facilities for Reserves since the Korean 
situation has shown they will be immediately called to active duty 
when needed. 

The Air and the Navy at the present time, by regulation, do not 
pay inactive duty training pay for Volunteer Reserves, and the Direc- 
tor of the Budget has directed the Army not to ask for such funds. 
The Army and the Navy do include in their budget a request for 15 
days’ active duty training, for 15,000 Army Reserve officers, 10,000 
Navy Reserve officers, and 5,000 Navy enlisted men. 

The Air Force has requested no funds for that purpose. 

We think that the Reserves should be given all the training neces- 
sary in order that we can at the proper time cut down on the size of the 
Regular services and provide for the security of this country by having 
well-organized, well-equipped, and well-trained Reserves available 
to carry the load. As soon as the present emergency permits we 
should decrease the size of the Regular establishment and increase the 
strength of our Reserves who must be equipped, trained, and available. 

Furthermore, at the present time, we have approximately 75,000 
officers in the Organized Reserve of the Army and approximately 
100,000 enlisted men. We have approximately 84,000 officers in the 
Volunteer Reserve of the Army and approximately 43,000 enlisted 
men, and we have on extended active duty approximately 80,000 
officers and approximately 120,000 enlisted men. 

The funds requested for the Army, as you know, are around 
$107,000,000, and for active and inactive duty training pay, as I 
mentioned before, these funds provide active and inactive duty 
training pay for 75,000 officers and 100,000 enlisted men. 

The inactive training duty pay is limited to 75,000 officers and 
135,000 enlisted, but no funds for inactive duty training are available 
for the Volunteer Reserve, and only funds sufficient to pay for 15,000 
officers for 15 days’ training are available. 

The Navy has approximately 20,000 officers and 130,000 men in the 
enlisted Reserve in their Organized Reserve. There are approximately 
140,000 officers and 475,000 men enlisted Reserve in their Volunteer 
Reserve and they have approximately 25,0C0 officers and 139,000 en- 
listed men on extended active duty. 

Their training for this year contemplates about 152,000 individuals 
in the Organized Reserve will receive active and inactive duty training, 

The Air Force asked for only $23,000,000 for their Reserve program, 
and there will be 10,758 officers and 25,550 men who will receive active 
and inactive duty training pay during the coming fiscal year. 

All of the Air Force personnel in organized units are on active duty 
at the present time, but they have 120,000 Reserve officers, and ap- 
proximately 70,000 enlisted men in the Volunteer Reserve who are not 
on active duty. Their total Reserves on active duty are approxi- 
mately 65,000 officers and 70,000 enlisted. 

The Marine Corps have all their Organized Reserve on extended 
active duty with the exception of a few aviation squadrons that are not 
needed except in an all-out war. They have all their company grade 
officers on extended active duty with the exception of about 3,000. 
Practically all their enlisted men below the grade of sergeant are on 
active duty. 
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I think they have approximately 7,300 officers and 67,500 enlisted 
on extended active duty. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that inasmuch as the Reserves 
have shown and proven they are a part of the armed services, we 
think that additional funds should be appropriated to include training 
for the Volunteer Reserves. 

While I do not have the time to sit down and work out approxi- 
mately the amount that it would take, in my humble opinion, if a 
$100,000,000 additional appropriation were granted to the Army, 
another $100,000,000 for the Navy, and another $100,000,000 for 
the Air Force, they could immediately start a training program which 
would permit them to give our Reserves who are now on inactive dut\ 
the training they should have so that when they are put on active 
duty and immediately placed in combat, as they have been, they will 
have sufficient training to at least take care of themselves in any 
emergency that may arise. 

Mr. Stkes. Thank you, Colonel Boyer. You have said a lot that 
makes sense. I have found it very interesting. 

Any questions, Mr. Riley? 


ATR FORCE RESERVES 


Mr. Rivey. That would be particularly true of the Air Force; 
would it not? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes. Unfortunately, they have not done a very 
good job of looking after their Reserves. 

Mr. Ritey. And with the development of jet airplanes and other 
technical equipment most Reserve pilots and specialists have had to 
take refresher courses. 

Colonel Boyer. Of course, you have two types of people in the Air 
Force. You have your rated officers who are the pilots, and so forth, 
and you have a larger group who are the ground officers; your 
specialists in radar and supplies for all the work of that kind which is 
needed. 

The Air Force so far has given practically no training for those 
individuals. It has been mostly for the rated personnel. 

Of course, it has always been my opinion that you can take rated 
officers and at the end of about 5 years, or certainly not more than 10, 
his usefulness as a rated officer, certainly as a pilot, is more or less 
gone—but, out of that group you can salvage a certain percent, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 40 percent, who can be given MOS 
that can still be used, with the background of knowledge that they 
gained as rated officers. 


JUNIOR ROTC UNITS 


Mr. Rixey. I notice that you have some 97 ROTC units in high 
schools. What has been your experience with them? 

Colonel Boyrer. Of course, your junior ROTC unit is a splendid 
thing and offers a fine training background. It does not produce 
officers. You produce your officers from your senior units, but for 
your information, I made a statistical study when I was on active 
duty and I found that wey was something like 1,600,000 individuals 
who had had some type of ROTC training when they were on active 
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duty, which was approximately 10 percent of the total strength of 
the Army. 

I found that approximately 33 percent of the officers who went 
through OCS had at one time or another ROTC training, so from 
the value of ROTC training I think those figures speak pretty well 
for themselves. 

Mr. Rivey. Do you give these junior ROTC units field training? 

Colonel Boyer. No, sir; they do not at the present time. There 
is nothing in the law that would prevent its being done. 

Back in the early 1920’s they did send them to camp for a short 
6-week course, but there has been no training since the middle 
1920's. 

Mr. Ritey. Have you had any experience with, or comment to 
make, on whether or not it would be helpful to give them field 
training? 

Colonel Borer. Well, it certainly would be helpful to do so. In 
other words, if we get UMT it probably would not be essential, but, 
until we secure UMT, then this type of training is helpful, summer 
training for individuals in that category would give us a better indi- 
vidual when he is inducted into the armed services. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ROTC AND UMT 


Mr. Ritey. Would it be possible, in your opinion, for ROTC to take 
the place to a certain extent of UMT; could you not improve UMT 
training if you expanded your ROTC in the high schools? 

Colonel Boyer. Well, assuming we cannot have UMT, I think we 
could use our junior ROTC and send these cadets on a volunteer 
basis for summer training, and certainly turn out a product better 
than those who have had no training. However, where we can give 
individuals 6 months’ training through UMT; we will certainly turn 
out a better product than the junior ROTC. In lieu of UMT then 
junior ROTC would be one way of giving training to individuals 
which would make them more useful to the military. 

Mr. Rivey. I have seen in a limited way ROTC units and military 
units in high school, and they have produced some mighty good men. 
When they went into service it did not take them very long to develop 
into good noncommissioned officers, and in a good many instances 
enabled them to go to OCS and become commissioned officers because 
they had some idea as to what they were going into, and they became 
oriented more quickly than did those who had no experience and knew 
nothing about military matters. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, it is invaluable training. In addition to that, 
there is another phase, in favor of ROTC which is that the percentage 
of individuals in the junior ROTC who get into difficulty with the law 
compared to individuals who are not in ROTC is such that you can 
hardly believe such a difference can exist. There are very few cadets 
in the Junior ROTC who get into difficulty with legal authority. 
So,evidently, this obediance training that they receive is helpful in 
producing a better citizen. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT FURNISHED JUNIOR ROTC 


_ Mr. Rirey. What do you furnish your junior ROTC members as 
individuals or as units? 
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Colonel Boyer. It is the Army that furnishes them, but I was in 
the Office of the Executive for Reserve and ROTC and I am more or 
less familiar with it. They are furnished a uniform, a rifle, cleansing 
material for the rifle, and a little ammunition. 

Mr. Ritey. They are not paid anything? 

Colonel Boyer. No, they are not paid. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you not find, though, that the boys take quite an 
interest in it? 

Colonel Boyer. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Where they were furnished with a limited amount of 
equipment and some semblance of a uniform? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, it is quite an experience for them. Down in 
my home city of Atlanta, Ga., where I could see them in operation 
they were keenly interested and the rivalry between the various schools 
in an effort to turn our the best unit was very keen. 

Mr. Ritey. It seems to me that would be a very economical way 
to at least give some training to the boys. 

Co onel Boyer. I agree with you, and I think that the product that 
they are turning out at the present time is good. You can go to any 
camp where a bunch of draftees report for duty, and take them the 
first day in their basic training, and you can just go down the line and 
put your finger on the boys who.have had some ROTC training. They 
stand out like a sore thumb. 


SUPERVISION OF JUNIOR ROTC UNITS 


Mr. Rixey. I, personally, would like to see more emphasis given to 
placing junior ROTC’s in high schools. I think they would pay 
handsome dividends. 

Colonel Boyer. I think the biggest objection, from the Department 
of the Army level, and as you know, all junior ROTC are Army, is not 
so much the cost involved, because the cost is not great, but it is the 
manpower. In other words, it does take a certain number of indi- 
viduals to see that that training is carried on, and so, during this emer- 
gency it is a little hard to spare that manpower. 

Mr. Rivey. You have a good many Reserve officers who could very 
well do that. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, but if you are going to carry it out under 
Army instruction, you would have to put them on active duty, and 
when you do that you are increasing the number of personnel who are 
on active duty. 

Mr. Ritey. That is very true, but I still think it would pay 
dividends. 

Colonel Boyer. I will not fuss with you, because I agree with you. 
I am very much sold on it myself, and always have been. 

Mr. Rivey. Thank you, sir. 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 


INACTIVE DUTY TRAINING PAY 


Mr. Manon. We are in the midst of a very important roll call up- 
stairs. Some of us have not been able to listen to all of your testimony. 
Have you made a number of recommendations with respect to changes 
in the proposed program of the Department of Defense? 
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Colonel Boyer. The main thing I called attention to was this: 
That the three services at the present time have no provision for 
inactive-duty training for members of the Volunteer Reserve, only for 
a very limited number to go on active-duty training. 

Mr. Manon. You have recommended that funds be provided for 
that? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the over-all total for all services? 

Colonel Borer. $100,000,000 for each of the services for the training 
of the Volunteer Reserve. The idea of that is this—— 

Mr. Manon. I| know what the idea would be. 

Colonel Boyer. That many of these boys in the Volunteer Reserve 
became casualties within 3 weeks after they reported for active duty, 
and it is not fair. 


STREAMLINING RESERVE PROCEDURES 


Mr. Manon. Yes. Do vou have any recommendations with respect 
to streamlining the Reserve in order that we would not have anybody 
in the Reserve who was not in a position to be called to duty in an 
emergency? 

Colonel Borer. We have recommended that for years. It is our 
opinion that members of the Reserve should be physically examined 
each year, and each member of the Reserve should certainly be checked 
as to suitability and availability. You can let a man join the Reserve 
this vear and any time within the next 12 months he could be ordered 
to duty without suffering hardship, but in 2 or 3 years the picture 
changes. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, vou feel that closer tab should be 
kept on the reservist in order that his availability or lack of avail- 
ability might be better known to the Department of Defense? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir, that is right; and if he is not physically 
qualified there is no need of carrving him on the rolls and cluttering 
up the rolls. Of course, the Army is going through a process of eval- 
uation at the present time. There is no need to carry a man on the 
rolls if he is going to be deferred on account of being essential to in- 
dustry. He might be carried in the Inactive Reserve, and if the 
manpower barrel gets short further along in the emergency he might 
be called up, but not at the start. 

Mr. Manon. Do you believe that substantial progress has been 
made in the programs of the services for the Reserves within recent 
months? : 

Colonel Boyer. No, there has not been a decided improvement in 
the program, but I think with the new Reserve policy which was 
recently outlined by the Secretary of Defense if properly implemented 
by law, and if sufficient funds are appropriated to put in force, we 
will have the best Reserve that we have ever had. 

Mr: Manon. You well recognize that a large percentage of the 
reservists are quite unhappy. In fact, some are violently angry over 
the way the services operated in calling up reservists following Korea. 


PLANS FOR RECALL OF RESERVISTS PRE-KOREA 


Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir, that is true, and the reason is simply 
this: that no plans had been made on how the reserves would be used 
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in a limited mobilization. Now, since no plans were made, fait), 
was broken with the Reserves, and do not misunderstand me, it had 
to be done under the circumstances. When individuals in the 
Reserves signed up for the Reserves they signed under a provision 
of the National Defense Act that stated no reservist could be ordere:| 
for more than 15 days in any year without his consent except in 
an emergency dec lared by Congress. I visited the separation centers 
in 1945 and helped sell the idea of getting into the Reserve enliste« 
men as well as officers and one thing we stressed was that a man 
could not be ordered to more than 15 days in any one calendar year, 
except in an emergency declared by Congress. That is provided in 
the National Defense Act. I used to officiate in football games, anc 
we did not change the rules of the game after the game once starte«, 
The Reserves had the rules changed on them in ‘the middle of the 
game so that members of the Reserves could be ordered for limited 
mobilization. 

Mr. Manon. That was sort of ex post facto, but nevertheless it 
created bitterness. Despite that bitterness, which we all recognize, 
and which we agree was, in large part, well founded, is there abundant 
hope that we can, in the future, in the next few years, build up a 
Reserve which is worthy of the name? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, I think so. While there is a lot of bitterness. 
I think this is also true, that most of the Reserves realized that it had 
to be done under the circumstances and, therefore, they are accepting 
it. While they are not happy about going into duty for a year, and 
then going back into their business, once they are satisfied in their 
own minds that an honest attempt is being made to correct the situa- 
tion so that they will know where they stand, members of the Reserves 
will accept the conditions and serve. 


LIMITED AND TOTAL MOBILIZATION RESERVES 


Mr. Manon. On the other hand, do you not need a Reserve bot! 
for limited mobilization and for total mobilization? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You need both kinds of Reserves? 

Colonel Boyer. Yes, sir, I agree with you, and we initiated the 
idea of a ready Reserve, and then a stand-by Reserve. In my) 
opinion a ready Reserve can be created by volunteers without forcing 
people into the Reserve against their will. 

Mr. Manon. I think there is merit in that. 

Colonel Boyer. You can do it by paying a bonus. The reason | 
state that is because the Air Force, in particular, was limited to 
25,000 in the prewar and built their force by offering a bonus to 
Reserves to serve on extended duty. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, I could talk to vou about the Reserves all 
day and night because we are very much interested in it. We are 
under great pressure to finish this bill, and I do not want to ask an) 
more questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not believe I have any questions. All of the 
questions I had in mind have been pretty well explored. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, Colonel Boyer. 

Colonel Boyer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE ArRMy BupGet 


Mr. Stkes. Gentlemen, the committee will be in order. We will 
have at this time a discussion on the matter of the presentation of the 
budget; and, since that is someting which ultimately will concern all 
three of the services, | feel that it is something that should more prop- 
erly come under your jurisdiction as chairman; Mr. Mahon. There- 
fore, may I pass this hearing on to you. 

Mr. Manon. Thank vou, Mr. Sikes. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I feel this is not the time for us to 
engage in a long discussion of the budget presentation or to make up 
our minds as to how the Army should present its budget. I think 
we can do that better in executive session, but I think it is time for us 
to find out what the Army has in mind, and at a later time, in the near 
future, we can give consideration to our decision. 

Since we are in the midst of hearing the presentation for Ordnance, 
we do not want to be side-tracked very long. 

Secretary McNeil, we are glad to have you and Assistant Secretary 
Bendetsen and General Decker and the other gentlemen with us. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Mr. Chairman, Mr. McNeil wants to make a 
brief statement; then I will have a few short comments, and then 
we will ask you to hear General Decker. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY McNEeIL 


Mr. MeNet. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
Department of Defense and the three military Departments are no 
longer the small organizations that they were back in the thirties. 
The job properly to manage these large institutions, engaged in 
almost every type of activity all over the world, is something that 
has deeply concerned many people who are interested in achieving 
efficiency and economy in Government. 

The late Secretary Forrestal devoted a great deal of thought to 
this problem. He enlisted the advice and assistance of successful 
and profitable business groups, among them the top people of United 
States Steel and General Motors. Without exception, one recom- 
mendation stood out and that was that the budget structure must be 
cleared up before we could expect real improvement in the manage- 
ment of these large institutions. 
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Mr. Eberstadt, in his work for the Hoover Commission, and later 
for the Congress, made budget improvement his primary recommenda- 
tion, realizing that we must do so if improved management was to be 
achieved. Deputy Secretary Lovett, who spent many hours working 
on the budget before you, is familiar with the problems involved an« 
subscribes wholeheartedly to the need for rapid progress on improve- 
ment of our budget procedures. 

The studies made over the last several years have all recognized the 
almost impossible task of proper financial management and contro! 
when funds to support any given activity are scattered throughout 
various appropriations. This situation is comparable to having bits 
and pieces of a business or farm financed from various sources and 
managed by many persons having either varying degrees of operational 
responsibility or none at all. This kind of financial management 
inevitably hinders the achievement of efficiency and economy. 


PERFORMANCE BUDGET 


The Hoover Commission looked into the matter and thought the 
basic principles which had been developed under -the leadership of 
Mr. Forrestal were sound. In making their recommendation, the 
Hoover Commission labeled these principles the ‘‘performance bud- 
get.” The word “performance”? has been variously interpreted. 
Unfortunately, many people in the Departments gained the impres- 
sion that it was intended to eliminate certain information in their 
justifications—principally that of adequate justification of civilian 
personnel information. Such was not the intent of the original 
recommendations and is not the intent of the Department of Defense, 
although it is taking time to get justifications as clear and adequate 
as the Secretary of Defense and committee would like. 

A moment ago I mentioned that funds to finance tdentifiable activ- 
ities have been scattered through most of the appropriations of the 
military departments. Under such a financing arrangement, it is 
almost impossible to fix responsibility. When an activity is financed 
from various sources of funds, many separate reports are required 
and the cost of the work accomplished by such an activity loses its 
identity. 

The multiplicity of sources from which maintenance and operational! 
funds are now derived makes it extremely difficult in activities of an) 
magnitude to estimate in advance with any reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty the cost of operation of an identifiable activity or program. 
These difficulties prevent the prompt and reliable development of cost 
information and deprive commanders or managers of any real basis 
for comparison in determining the effectiveness with which programs 
are being carried out. We believe that the solution to the problem of 
improving management is to see that the funds for an identifiable ac- 
tivity are grouped together in the budget. Then the presentations 
and justifications can be meaningful. Then, and only then, can funds 
be allocated and reported upon in an intelligible manner—in a manner 
that could be understood by the immediate responsible military su- 
periors or by the civilian officials of the Departments. We believe, 
also, that the elimination of the many scattered sources of funds per- 
mits the sharpening of congressional control over expenditures. 
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The cleaning up of the budget structure of the military Departments 
is a huge task. Part of the work is already accomplished. In the 
Air Force, work began almost simultaneously with the establishment 
of that Department. With the exception of two or three areas, the 
-basic structure today provides the foundation for adequate financial 
management. The development of a chart of management-type 
expenditure accounts is a next major step in rounding out a satisfactory 
reporting procedure. The Navy only last year improved its basic 
budget structure. Because of the fact that the pattern had not been 
completely established, and because of the fact that only a few days 
elapsed between final determination as to the size and scope of Navy’s 
1952 program and its appearance before your committee, its justifica- 
tions in this first year of operation were considered inadequate. 

A chart of management-type expenditure accounts has been 
developed for the Navy and is now in operation. After a full year’s 
operation under their present budget structure, usable and reliable 
information by project and activity will be available. I would like 
to emphasize, however, that we think its basic structure is sound, but 
that substantial improvements must be made in the justifications 
which are presented to the Office of the Secretary of Defense and to 
this committee. This will be done. 

Assistant Secretary Bendetsen may have something to add at this 
point. 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Benpetsen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to say a few words to the 


committee on this important subject. 

We have a management problem which I feel, after a good many 
months of application to it, requires an immediate solution. I believe 
that solution is at hand. I am not one who would advocate change 
just for change as such. ‘The problem as I see it, much as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense McNeil has just described it, is one of magnitude 
and degree. Speaking for the Army, we have the largest: business 
organization on earth, and to the Army is entrusted by the Congress 
huge sums of money. This demands the application of the most 
effective tools of management we can contrive: To assure that our 
stewardship is an effective one; that we spend the money for the 
purposes intended and with maximum results. 

There are four points I would like to make. The first one I have 
mentioned; namely, that we must establish the means for the most 
effective management of the military dollars you entrust to us. 

The second, to place the Army in a position to give an account to 
the Congress, through its appointed committees, of our stewardship 
in a clear and incisive way, to assure you that we have spent the 
money in an effective manner. 

Third, to be able to bring this about with the minimum of workload; 
to reduce, if possible, the bookkeeping and accounting and conse- 
quently, the number of people it takes to render such an account. 

Fourth, to provide our top people with the data necessary for 
balanced judgment from a management point of view, to see that 
they get a usable management picture. 
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I have tried very hard since coming to the Department to lend 
my help toward the creation of that kind of a picture in each of our 
far-flung activities. I am convinced that if we move now, particu- 
larly at a time when the pressures are so great and involve the huge 
sums of money given to us, you will be able to trace accurately ani 
you will be able to see that the funds are applied properly. As the 
program develops, not after the fact. We can maintain our expendi- 
ture accounts in a manner so as to know where we stand currently, 
and so we can compare activities of a similar kind in various parts 
of the country and of the world so as to know how well they are being 
accomplished. 

I think you will find, as this is unfolded to you, and as we unfold 
to you how we plan to revise our structure, that you will be just as 
enthusiastic about it as I am. 


PREPARATION OF JUSTIFICATIONS 


One more thing, and then I am through, because I must not impose 
on your time longer. 

As to justifications: I am dedicated to the fact that every project 
should be justified in detail. Any project that a man is responsible 
for developing can be pretty nearly justified by him; if a man who 
is sincere develops a plan he can go a long way toward justifying it 
by itself. But that alone is not enough. However, when you get 
the over-all summary of all projects laid down side by side you have 
to review the whole thing, not just its separate parts, to know if it is 
feasible. 

We must have two kinds of justifications—first, enough detail so 
that you are satisfied, and, second, so that the whole can be viewed 
as an entirety and weighed, giving ¢onsideration to all its features. 
We cannot now judge relative emphasis such as ‘‘How much research 
and development compared to other programs.”’ 

I can assure you that so far as the Army is concerned, no matter 
how our appropriation accounting is revised, we intend to give you 
the kind of detail in our justifications that you desire, whether it be 
on civilian personnel or anything else. This you should have and 
are entitled to. Iam all for your getting it. 

I would like now to ask General Decker to present to you an 
account of how we propose to revise the structure. 


DEVOTION TO WORK OF BUDGETARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I would like to say for 
the record that in my opinion the people who work with the budget 
and monetary requirements in the Department of Defense are rea! 
patriotic people who are working long hours and who are shortening 
their lives, perhaps, in an effort to perform their duty in the capacit) 
which they serve. I am not unmindful, and I know the members of 
the committee are not unmindful, of the many byrdens you bear, of the 
long hours of public service which you render. 

We complain at times about the quantity of civilian personnel ani 
of the employment and utilization of civilian personnel, but I do not 
think I have ever heard any Member of Congress who knows any- 
thing about the facts raise any question concerning the loyalty and 
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devotion and diligence of the people who are serving in the budgetary 
and fiscal programs of the Department of Defense. 

| just wanted to make that statement for the record. We may 
not always agree with you, but we certainly feel you are doing the 
best you can and devoting your whole energies to the job. I wish 
my statement to be broadly interpreted, General Decker, as to all the 
people high and low, who work in the budgetary and fiscal planning 
programs of all branches of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Benpetsen. General Decker has a general statement to make. 


STATEMENT OF COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


General Decker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the report before you has been prepared 
in order to acquaint you with significant aspects of the revised budget 
structure, which was developed by the Army with a view to adoption, 
pursuant to the provisions of title IV, Public Law 216, Eighty-first 
Congress. I should like to summarize very briefly what the report 
contains, according to each of the main sections thereof, after furnish- 
ing you with background information regarding the subject. 

The need for and type of revised budget structure proposed for the 
Army stems from long study in the Department of Defense and recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission on budgeting. A few of these 
recommendations are as follows: 

The whole budgetary concept of the Federal Government should be refashioned 
by the adoption of a budget based upon functions, activities, and projects; this 
is designated as a performance budget. Such an approach would focus attention 
upon the general character and relative importance of the work to be done, or 
upon the service to be rendered. 

Under performance budgeting, attention is centered on the function or activity 
* * * this method of budgeting concentrates congressional action and exec- 
utive direction on the scope and magnitude of the different Federal activities. 

The performance budget does not change or shift legislative responsibility ; con- 
trol by the Congress still lies in the power to limit expenditures by appropriations. 
Performance budgeting gives more comprehensive and reliable information to the 
President, the Congress, and the general public, and helps the individual Congress- 
man to understand what the Government is doing, how much it is doing, and 


what the costs are. Supporting schedules can be fully provided, and in more 
understandable and effective form. 


EXAMPLES OF ARMY INSTALLATIONS 


The chart before you shows two different types of Army installa- 
tions. The one at the top is Fort Bragg, which is a class 1 or Army 
field Force installation, and the one at the bottom, Anniston Ordnance 
Depot, a typical class 2 installation under the contro] of the chief of a 
technical service. 

To illustrate what the Commission had reference to, this chart 
shows the present method of funding two different types of Army 
installations. I should like to explain this chart very briefly, as well 
as invite your attention to the various books of estimates, with mark- 
ers therein to indicate the many projects which are required to finance 
such installations. By referring to the chart, it will be observed 
that appropriations first come within the jurisdiction of the Comp- 
troller of the Army, at which point allocation documents are prepared 
based on previously established annual funding programs. Insofar 
as support or housekeeping requirements are concerned for either a 
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command or technical installation, funds are allocated by the Comp- 
troller of the Army to the Army commander; the Army commander, 
in turn, allots funds to the commanders of the various installations. 
The allotment document, however, specifies that the obligation of 
funds cannot exceed the limits established for each of the various 
appropriations included in the funding program; funds are then 
expended and reported in accordance with each of the applicable 
appropriations. However, for purely technical service operations, 
the Comptroller of the Army allocates funds to the chiefs of technica! 
services, who in turn allot money to the commanders of such installa- 
tions in the field. Since commanders of such installations also receive 
allotment of funds from the Army area commander, as I have just 
mentioned, they maintain two sets of records, one for the Army area 
commander and one for the technical service in Washington. | wil! 
point out a little later the same funding procedure under the new 
system which will indicate a more simplified and understandable 
form of funding and reporting possible under the revised budget 
structure. 
FORMAT OF REVISED BUDGET 


The format for a revised Army budget has been approved by the 
Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. In developing 
this format, the Army has embodied some of the features of budgeting 
as recommended in the Hoover Report while still retaining the better 
features of the present system, such as showing detailed data by object 
classification for each fiscal project and furnishing detailed data on 
civilian personnel. It was not possible, however, due to lack of 
time and other considerations, to prepare the Army’s budget for 
fiscal year 1952 in accordance with this new budget structure. Conse- 
quently, the Army’s estimates have been submitted and are being 
defended in the traditional manner. As part of this presentation, 
I shall explain where the amounts contained in our present appro- 
priations would appear in the new structure. To obviate the con- 
fusion which would result from a changeover at a later date and from 
the use of two funding and accounting systems in the same fiscal year, 
it is advisable that the shift to the new budget be effective at the 
beginning of the coming fiscal year. Accordingly, the Army proposes 
to implement the improved structure by establishing on 1 July 1951 
new appropriations and accounts to carry the fiscal year 1952 funds 
to be made available by the Congress in a manner which will permit 
financing necessary programs and activities from funds appropriated 
for the purpose, rather than from allotments made from various 
appropriations required under present procedures. Unobligated 
balances of no-year appropriations and all fiscal year 1951-52 appro- 
priations authorized for carryover would also be incorporated into the 
new accounts. Beginning with fiscal vear 1952, obligations would be 
recorded against the appropriations and accounts in the new structure. 


IMPROVEMENTS EXPECTED 


The new budget structure as now developed was made possible by a 
regrouping of the various similar projects relating to the same func- 
tions. For example, project 410 under several of the technical service 
appropriations covers the identical function of maintenance and 
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repair of operating equipment. A logical grouping of these related 
activities into one project and appropriation represents the primary 
aim of the new budget structure. Such a regrouping of functions 
and activities with resultant fewer appropriations and projects should 
prove advantageous to the Army and to other reviewing agencies in 
the following respects: 

(a) Pave the w ay to more accurate control of money: Determina- 
tion, of requirements in terms of functions or activities will permit 
closer supervision and centralized fund control over many projects 
administered heretofore by technical services, although under other 
command jurisdiction. It also enables clearer fixing of responsibility 
for utilization of funds. 

(6) Simplify the allotting, expending and reporting of funds: 
Installations will become increasingly important as an operating unit 
under the new budget structure, thus permitting direct allotting and 
reporting of funds with station operating accounts designed to reflect 
the various types of expenditures. In this connection, this portion 
of the chart illustrates the manner in which the allotting and reporting 
of funds will be simplified as compared with the present system indi- 
cated in the upper portion of the chart. It will be observed that the 
funds as allotted to the installation are subject to the control and are 
the direct responsibility of the installation commander only, instead 
of being spread out among each of the post officers assigned technical 
responsibility for his respective function. Also, the number of projects 
that will be utilized in making funds available to the installation are 
fewer than now required under the present system. 

You will note at Fort Bragg there is one appropriation with eight 
projects involved; and at the Anniston Depot, one appropriation with 
eight projects. 

It is emphasized that obligations as incurred at the installation level 
will be classified according to the types of activity involved and will be 
reported by project as is now the case. Also, accounting statements 
will be pre pared periodically and furnished the Treasury ‘Departme nt 
and other interested Government agencies. 

(c) Reduce pressure on Army by eliminating nonessential paper 
work: Duplication of reporting exists under the present system due to 
the performance of identical functions by different organizational units 
within the Army. Also, almost every organizational division at head- 
quarters is involved in funding and reporting on every post, camp, or 
station. Reporting under the new system will provide all essential 
information and in more understandable form. Less effort will be 
exerted through use of fewer projects and through utilization of budget 
programs. Also, the planning and administration of work under the 
new system will conform much better to the primary program structure 
of the Army which is used in development of policies and program 
objec ‘tives. 

(d) Improve management through use of workload measurement: 
Under the new system related fisc al and statistical data can be col- 
lected, based on the functions comprising many of the various projects. 
These data can be utilized in reducing amounts to be budgeted and 
consequent reduction in costs of operation; likewise, reporting under 
the new system will focus attention upon costly procedures, thereby 
pointing up areas susceptible to analysis and possible improvement. 
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Mr. Benpersen. With regard to management responsibility, 
if I may, I would like to interpose a comment here. Having looke:| 
at this aspect over a period of time, it is of great importance to the 
committee and to the Department of Defense to fix responsibility 
rather than diffuse it. The great point here is that in order for » 
commanding officer, say, at Fort Bragg, who commands an activity 
and it is repeated in the Army at a large number of installations 
to operate effectively he must have a tight control over his funds. 
Under the present system his funds reach him various ways. Genera| 
Decker, you might again point out as an example of how many projects 
are involved, as you have, by referring to the pages in the budget 
books. 

General Decker. Yes. As I pointed out before, in the case of 
Fort Bragg, there are 12 different appropriations and 53 different 
projects. For each of those projects there is a tab in these books of 
estimates. 

Mr. Benpetsen. In the new plan, from the command and manage- 
ment point of view, the funds would be appropriated to a purpose 
rather than to a diversified command like Ordnance or Signal, and 
so forth, for purposes for which they have no responsibility. That 
purpose would have to be accounted for, would provide: a means for 
measuring how well the command of this type of installation is per- 
forming as compared say with another of the same type at a different 
place because the commander has control of the money and he must 
distribute the expenditures as they are incurred in the same way as 
funds reach him. .And thus you know where he stands at any moment, 
just like you know with your own funds, or I with mine, if we segregate 
them for different purposes and if we have several activities, you know 
where they are. 


CONSOLIDATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Here is the picture as far as I see it, and I have been 
through this language, and the result of it is that you have one appro- 
priation, many times, for a dozen activities. It just results in more 
of this consolidating appropriation picture and less information to 
the committee so that it can be followed and understood. And as 
the thing would be presented, as it has been anyway this year in such 
a way that it is almost impossible and it takes a tremendous lot of 
digging and that sort of thing to get at the facts. 

I hope that is not the way it will result but I am afraid of it. 

Mr. McNett. Briefly, to tell you what is going on at Fort Bragg 
and this would apply to any other station that we might select 
you have to go into over 50 projects, indicated by the 53 tabs, and 
from each of them try to ascertain the funds furnished to Fort Bragg. 
And the staff of the Army, or the Secretary of the Army or the Sec- 
retary of Defense in order to get a picture of any such station go over 
some part of each one of those projects. It is a difficult and time- 
consuming task, and frankly we are not able readily to do it. That 
is one of the reasons we have difficulty in knowing where we stand, 
how much it costs to operate such posts, camps, and stations when 
they are financed from funds which are allotted to them from some 
40, 50, or more, different projects. The present situation might be 
compared to a case wherein a large farm was operated on behalf of 
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and financed by 40 or 50 heirs, each one putting in some money to 
finance some portion of the activities on the farm, the money to be 
accounted for each year, by the manager of that farm, to the 40 or 
50 who were interested. The manager would have a difficult time 
running the farm. 

This illustration offers some comparison to what we have to go 
through today to manage a post and find out what is going on finan- 
cially. We have got to go to the 40 or 50 different places in the 
budget, even though each project may be financing a small part of 
the operation ‘n order to get the whole picture. 


APPROPRIATION TITLES PROPOSED 


General Decker. Section 1 of the report contains a detailed 
description of the activities to be included under each of the new 
accounts and budget programs. 

The first of the eight appropriations included under the revised 
budget structure is entitled ‘Military personnel, Army,’ As the 
title implies, this appropriation consists principally of all pay, travel, 
food, clothing, and welfare requirements of military personnel. The 
funds in this appropriation are related directly to the strength of the 
Army. About 80 percent of funds in this new appropriation are 
included in ‘‘Pay of the Army and travel of the Army”’ items which 
under the present appropriation structure are included under ‘Fi- 
nance service, Army.’’ Food and clothing items which uarder the 
present appropriation structure are in “Quartermaster service, Army”’ 
constitute about 18 percent. 

The appropriation “Maintenance and operations, Army’’ is the 
second new appropriation. From the standpoint of variation in 
functions and activities, it is the most important of the eight new 
appropriations. This appropriation includes funds for: Maintenance 
and operation of all organizational equipment and facilities of the 
Army, including ORC and ROTC; procurement of supplies and 
organizational clothing and equipment, production of training films 
and aids, operation of service-wide and establishment-wide activities; 
medical care; operation of depots, training, recruiting, and other 
programs related to the maintenance and operation of the Army. 
At present, maintenance and operations funds are scattered through- 
out all but two of the Army appropriations. 

The most important new appropriation from the standpoint of fund 
requirements and the third listed appropriation within the eight new 
ones is entitled “Procurement and production, Army’’; in other words, 
procurement of major items of equipment for the Army. It is briefly 
described as follows: expenses for procurement, including requirements 
for the ORC and ROTC and manufacture of armanent and equipment, 
including concurrent spares, which generally have a relatively long 
production lead time and an appreciable cost per unit. Also included 
is provision for production facilities now budgeted for under ‘‘Expedit- 
ing production, Army.” It includes items procured under contracts 
and items manufactured in Government-owned facilities; for example: 
tanks, tactical vehicles, antiaircraft weapons, small arms, and ammuni- 
tion of various types. Of the various kinds of equipment to be in- 
cluded under this appropriation, weapons, and ammunition combined 
represent approximately 60 percent of the total. 
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The fourth new appropriation, “Research and development, Army, 
is believed to be self-explanatory. The research and development ac- 
tivities now included under the technical service appropriations such 
as Quartermaster Service, Army; Signal Service, Army; Ordnance 
Service and Supplies, Army, represent “the source of funds for the nev 
appropriation. Items proposed for inclusion in this appropriation 
are now scattered throughout the seven technical service appropria- 
tions. 

The fifth, sixth, and eighth new appropriations, “Military con- 
struction, Army,” “Army National Guard,” and “Military construe- 
tion, Army civilian components,” are identical with the present ap- 
propriations carrying the same titles. However, in the case of the 
seventh new appropriation, entitled “Reserve personnel require- 
ments,” only the pay and allowances, travel for training duty, and 
procurement of subsistence supplies and individual clothing are 
included under the new appropriation. Maintenance and operation 
of summer camps and similar activities under the present appropria- 
tion, which constitute about 35 percent of the total, will be ine luded 
under the new nga Ca RON “Maintenance and operations, Army,’ 
where it belongs, to permit proper administration of related func- 
tions; the revised onions as contained in section 3 of the report 
clearly illustrates where the major portion of funds available to the 
Army are being spent—21.7 percent of the Army’s funds are required 
for military personnel; 26.0 percent for maintenance of the establish- 
ment and 48.7 percent for purchase of hard goods. Pay of the 
Army represents about 75 percent of the ‘‘ Military personnel, Army” 
appropriation, which is to be expected considering the nature of 
activities included thereunder. Under the appropriation ‘“ Mainte- 
nance and operations, Army”’ the largest single budget program is the 
one reflecting supply distribution activities, or 45.4 percent of total 
funds. With respectsto the appropriation “‘ Procurement and _ pro- 
duction, Army,” weapons and ammunition combined account for 
over 60 percent of the total and about one-third of funds for all 
appropriations combined. 

The third and fourth series of tables (A—3 and A—4) under section 3 
indicate the source of funds for each new appropriation when trans- 
ferred from the present appropriation. The functional character- 
istics of the new structure are clearly illustrated in classification of 
funds in the new appropriations by object of expenditure. For 
example, about 75 percent of the funds under the appropriation 
“Military personnel, Army’’ represents the object class personal 
services (01) which is principally military personnel; for the appro- 
priation ‘Maintenance and operations, Army’’ supplies and materials 
(08) is the object of expenditure which will register the largest use of 
funds; while equipment (09) comprises about 75 percent of funds under 
the appropriation “Procurement and production, Army.” 

One of the unique features embodied in the new budget structure 
pertains to the classification of so-called “Installation support’’ costs. 
As the name implies, funds estimated for operation and maintenance 
of facilities have been tabulated for each major installation in the 
zone of the interior. Because of the unsettled conditions now existing, 
overseas commands are currently shown in summary form only. 
Installation support costs have been shown according to major sub- 
divisions such as repairs and utilities, communications, et cetera. In 
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the justifications showing these data by designated installations, the 
number and man-years of employment and estimated obligations 
therefor will be shown. Under the new structure, costs of operating 
facilities at installations will be allocated to a budget program in 
direct proportion to the extent that a particular installation supports 
such program. In this way, it is possible to determine the extent to 
which each budget program requires support in terms of space, heat, 
fire protection, and the other elements comprising installation support. 
In this connection, the B series of tables in the report indicate that 
maintenance of facilities which includes repairs and utilities, operation 
of maintenance equipment, minor new construction, et cetera, accounts 
for 56.4 percent of all supporting costs. ‘Post service and supply 
activities’ under which laundry, bakery, library, and commissary 
operations are classified account for 17 per cent of the total. 

Under the appropriation “Maintenance and operations, Army,” 
the budget program ‘Forces and facilities’ will absorb about 43.1 
percent of the total installation support costs with the supply distri- 
bution system program (26.7 percent) accounting for the second 
largest amount. 

With a view to throwing additional light on the format of justifi- 
cation under the new system, the forms proposed for use in presenting 
fiscal year 1953 estimates are shown as part of annex A. Particular 
attention is invited to the sample ‘‘green sheets’ and sample Form 4. 
The sample “green sheets” will furnish data by project and object 
classification as now required in the preparation of data for the 
President’s budget to the Congress. Sample Form 4 not only makes 
provision for the furnishing of data in accordance with the new 
concept ef budgeting, but also retains the requirement of furnishing 
data considered essential under the present system. For example, 
data will continue to be shown by object classification under each 
project, and in the case of civilian personnel, numbers and man 
vears of personnel will be shown, together with dollars and related 
workload data and other pertinent information. Changes in form 
of data proposed for submission to the committee will be discussed 
with the committee and submitted as desired. 

In conclusion, the revised structure represents a logical grouping 
of related functions and activities which are now scattered throughout 
the various appropriations. This is the primary step in the objective 
to group all costs related to a program or activity for presentation 
and justification by the Army and for administration and reporting 
after funds are appropriated. This should contribute measurably to 
the efficient utilization of funds. 


SHIFTING OF PERSONNEL UNDER PRESENT FUND SYSTEM 


Mr. McNett. I might emphasize one point at this stage. If Mr. 
Lovett wants to know what is going on financially at Fort Bragg, 
using that post as an example, he would have to go to many different 
places in the budget or in the Army in order to get the picture. If 
General Collins or Secretary Pace or Secretary Bendetsen of the Army 
wants to evaluate the work at a station, measuring the cost, they have 
to look into 40 or 50 projects and get in touch with people in managing 
all of those different projects in order to get the facts. This difficult 
and time-consuming process, it seems to me, is awfully important, 
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particularly with the constantly changing conditions we face today. 
If the workload at Fort Bragg is increased by the assignment of twice 
as many troops, 53 projects are affected. In other words, the financia! 
burden on 53 projects is increased. It means that every time the 
number of troops or the workload or the over-all workload at an, 
station is changed from 30 to 50-some allotments must be adjuste 
in order to keep the funding in balance. If any of those 30 to 50 allot- 
ments are out of balance, are too large, there can be waste; if some are 
too small, some part of the function is not accomplished—or we pro- 
vide a temptation to ‘“‘juggle.”” Under the old procedures we virtually 
force some of our more efficient and effective people locally to make 
shifts between the many allotments. If I were given the job of 
maintaining and operating Fort Bragg and I was short in one allot- 
ment and had some excess in another and knowing that a given task 
was to be accomplished, I would probably do what has been done for 
100 years. I would take 50 people financed from the excess allot- 
ment to work on a job normally financed from another source. The, 
would be reported back the way the allotment was originally made. 
The result is distorted information as a basis for future allotments 
and budgets. We feel that this condition should be eliminated. 
That is one problem. 

! would like to emphasize a difficult headquarters task, accom- 
plished at tremendous cost of time and effort under present procedures. 
It takes an all-hands operation to take care of an increase in the num- 
ber of troops that might go into Fort Bragg next month. Everything 
has to be adjusted throughout the whole structure; whereas, if the) 
were grouped together, the number of troops could be increased by 
an adjustment in only a fraction of the number of projects and by 
many fewer divisions of effort requiring coordination. 

Mr. Manon. Does that complete your entire presertation of your 
proposed change in the budget presentation? 

General Decker. It does. 

Mr. Manon. Is there are other important feature you think 
should be before the committee with respect to the matter, which you 
have not presented? 


JUSTIFICATIONS FOR 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. McNett. I might add one thing. I believe Mr. Bendetsen 
would agree with this. If the sample justifications presented today 
are not in accordance with the desires of the committee, we would be 
very happy to meet with the committee or its staff before the 1953 
budget is prepared and see that the data is presented to you in a form 
that is adequate for your needs. 


ADVANTAGES OF PROPOSAL 


Mr. Benpetsen. We desire to provide you with whatever justifi- 
cation you require. If I may again emphasize, in my opinion we 
have two advantages here. I am convinced, as a matter of manage- 
ment, viewing it as objectively as I can—and I came to this conclusion 

the hard way that this proposal is sound. Twenty months ago | 
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came here at the request of Secretary Gray for 6 months, and when I 
came here I did not like this proposed structure a bit; I came here not 
liking the proposal; | was accustomed to the other way, having been 
here on occasions for short tours and long ones during the war off 
and on, and after spending that period of time in reviewing it, I can see 
two advantages. We can do a better job of managing; we can do a 
better job of accounting—not talking about accounting from the stand- 
point of accounting for the sake of it, but I mean for the basic purposes 
involved—and we will in no way prevent ourselves from providing you 
with the kind of justification and information you require and should 
have. 

These activities are primarily at the posts, and just place yourself 
in the position of a post commander. You have to place yourself in 
two positions, I think, to have a view of it. In the position of the post 
commander, he is running a business that is a big one. If you are a 
post commander, you should have control of the facilities and the 
means to discharge your mission. I do not think any of you gentle- 
men would—I know I would not—accept the responsibility en any 
other terms, whether it is in the Army or outside the Army. If you 
are a general manager of a business, those are your terms, and you 
should provide a post commander with the same. Then place your- 
self in the position of someone who is responsible at the Department 
level. You want to know what the post commander is doing and how 
well he is doing; how much has been spent in transportation this year ; 
what part of it has gone to the support of this activity on his base as 
distinguished from that [indicating]. You want to know because 
you want to compare his post with some other place that generally 
is carrying on the same line of endeavor. He can tell us, and we can 
tell you. 

As matters stand today, we appropriate in one direction. Let us just 
view it in the form of a grid with horizontal lines and vertical lines. 
We appropriate from divers sources horizontally, but when you 
gentlemen really want to know how we are doing—and we have to 
know how we are doing—we have to measure it vertically. That is 
what this proposed structure does. That is all there is to it. You are 
applying to the Military Establishemnt what every major business 
and industry has had to do, whether it be a complex or major activity 
like United States Steel or General Motors, or whether it be a single 
line vertical operation. 

We can give you the information and justify it—and I back up 
what Assistant Secretary of Defense McNeil said—and provide you 
with the justifications you require. We are at your service, and we 
want to give you what you want. I think we can; I am convinced 
we can. I think we can do a better management job without changing 
any of the things you have to have to control the budget. You are 
the responsible people; you are charged with the responsibility to 
raise and support armies and to see that we put the money where you 
tell us to. I have no purpose other than to serve that, and after 
looking at our proposed structure very closely, I think it is a sound 
Step. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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PERSONAL SERVICES PRESENTATION 


Mr. Taper. Would it be the purpose to present a complete con- 
solidation of all personnel in one bulk in the green sheets? That is 
what it looks like. 

General Decker. No, sir; it would not be. The personnel on the 
green. sheets would be presented in the manner that is prescribed by, 
the Bureau of the Budget. Budget Bureau circulars indicate how :t 
is to be presented. 

Mr. Benprersen. | would not want it that way, and neither would 
vou, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. In these individual items that are referred to and set 
up as projects, the green sheets must be fixed up to agree with that 
set-up for presentation to the Department and to the Budget, and 
they should be followed through and be presented to us. 

Mr. Benpetsen. They should be and will be. 

Mr. Taper. The way it has been done this vear, it is absolutely 
impossible to follow the thing through and get any intelligent picture 
of vour whole operation. Now, the Navy was much worse this vear 
than it ever had been before. | have had some contact with it over 
along time. I think the Army is worse than it was last vear. I do 
not know what the Air Force will present. I hope, if you are going 
to have something like this, that it will be something that will permit 
the Congress to discharge its responsibilities, which it has not been 
able to do and will not be able to do this year with the presentation 
we have had. 

General Decker. In the proposed budget structure the green sheets 
would be prepared on the budget-program basis, insofar as the various 
items are concerned, except the detail of personal services, which will 
be by appropriation or as otherwise prescribed. 

Mr. Wice_eswortsH. For every installation, for instance? 


DISTRIBUTION OF COSTS IN DETAIL 


General Decker. We will be able to supply vou, by installation, 
with the number of people who work there and what they do. You 
notice in this book we have broken down the amount of money used to 
support these various installations, and we can supply vou, given 
adequate time to collect the information, with the personnel that are 
on each of those installations and what they are doing 

Mr. Benpetsen. And by activity within the installation; because, 
under this change-over, I think this is a significant point. In making 
up the requirements for an installation—for Fort Bragg, say—where 
the commander has a hospital and a school and shops, he has to prepare 
his requirements to show how many are needed for the hospital, how 
many are needed for the shops, and so forth. Instead of having some- 
body go over the whole post and request one block of personnel, he has 
to itemize his needs by activity. Likewise, because he has a hospital 
there, and many other activities, it is necessary to distribute all ex- 
penses, for example, how much the communications expense is for the 
hospital and not just for the whole post in bulk. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM WORKLOAD AS BUDGET BASE 


Mr. SHepparp. How are you going to do that if you do not lay down 
the defense load so that he will have knowledge of what he has to take 
care of during the fiscal year for which he is making the presentation? 

Mr. BenvetseNn. That is a very good question. One of the efforts 
to which we have given a lot of time and which I have tried to serve 
well is the development of a program system which ties in with this 
system and which tells him what his load will be. You cannot be 
sure a year and a half from now that it will be that, but vou can give 
him a program to serve and tell him quarterly or annuelly in advance 
what it will be. He could not make up a budget without this. It 
does not make any difference how you present it in my opinion. The 
commander has to know what he is going to do in order to tell you 
how much it is going to take to do it. 

Mr. SuHepparp. That, in my opinion, is a weakness in the proposals 
submitted in the past and the proposal that is contemplated, for this 
particular reason. It is not alone mathematical factors you are going 
to have to deal with, but you are going to have to have a lot of acquaint- 
ance from the Secretary of De fense and all of the other echelons that 
issue instructions’ all the way down the line for the purpose of this 
thing, or it will blow up in your face just like the other thing. It is 
not just a budget concept within itself to make it work, but it has to 
go from the top and everybody has to get out and work, and they 
have not been doing it. You know it and I know it. 

Mr. Brenpetsen. Every segment of it has to work. I agree. 
Take the Army. In the over-all defense program that is iaid down, 
the Army is the responsible unit under the law for certain portions 
thereof and must give its subordinate commands a program workload 
projected into the future and say ‘Here it is. Now, what do you 
require; what do you estimate you require to meet that workload?’ 
And we want to know and you want to know by activity. It is not 
just a matter of coming up here with a bulk number of personnel for 
the Army. You cannot make head or tail out of that; neither can we. 
It is not just a matter of a bulk number for an appropriation for 
Ordnance. A lot of those people go to places where the Chief of 
Ordnance has no command responsibility, and how do you know how 
that appropriation is going without a complex system of bookkeeping? 
You want to know at Bragg, and vou expect Fort Bragg’s commander 
to tell vou, and he should be made to tell you what he needs for the 
hospital and what he needs for the shop, and what he needs for that 
indicating]. Then he has a consolidated estimate for that purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. But he still has a complexity of items upon which 
he must base his report and request. 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is right. Anybody does. Then it comes 
up the line, and you van get a clear picture and we can. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ORIGIN OF NEW TECHNIQUE 
Mr. Manon. From the presentation made, it would seem that we 


have been operating for all of these years under a perfectly horrible, 
inexcusable, and indefensible svstem which a school child should have 
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readily analyzed and abandoned years ago. I have been working 
with military appropriations directly for 12 years for the Army, and 
every year we have said “Gentlemen, can we help you to perfect your 
techniques and streamline your operation so as to do a better job’ 
and nobody ever came forward with this proposal. It remained for 
the Hoover Commission to come in with a theoretical ideal about 
performance budgeting to bring the Army to recognize this horrible 
situation that has existed all this time. And it seems so obvious from 
your presentation that I am surprised you have not been clamoring 
for changes all these years. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Mr. Chairman, I hope I did not leave the im- 
pression that I thought that, because I do not. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. My point is if the present system is horrible and the 
new proposal is so wonderful, then why has it not been urged upon 
Congress a long time ago? 

Mr. McNett. I would say that it took a person like the late 
Secretary Forrestal, who was successful in private business and 
probably one of the finest public servants we ever had, to spend hours 
and hours of his life in developing it. You cannot always exnect 
that a head of a department either civilian or military, usually in 
office for a comparatively short period to look at the problem and 
come up with the answer. Mr. Forrestal lived with the problem, 
intimately, for 9 years. 

Mr. Manon. Did Secretary Forrestal recommend this budget 
technique? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would you document that for the record at this point? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

In Mareh 1946 during the hearings on the naval appropriation bill, Secretary 
Forrestal discussed at considerable Jength the need for revisions in appropriation 
structure and fiseal management. In August of the same vear in a letter to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget the late Secretary stated: 

“The existing Naval Appropriation Act offers many obstacles to the mecting 
of the objectives mentioned by the House committee and to the accomplishment 
of other vital management aims. While the present structure was originally 
drawn along functional lines, no one theory has been followed consistently in its 
evolution. Consequently, appropriations based*upon broad functions are inter- 
mingled both with appropriations based upon the Treasury object classification 
and with appropriations based upon organizational concepts.” 

As a member of the Hoover Commission, Secretary Forrestal strongly favored 
the adoption of an improved appropriation structure. 

Again before the Naval Appropriation Subcommittee in 1947, he stated that: 
‘““A major obstaele’”’ in improving administration ‘‘is an appropriation structure 
which is not designed so as to provide, readily, fiscal tools for management.” 

On another occasion the late Secretary stated, ‘‘Soon after passage of the act 
(The National Security Act of 1947) and before I took office, work was begun on 
a revision of the appropriation structures, in order to provide a better manage- 
ment vehicle than the appropriation structures with which we have had to work.” 

The reference could be cited if the Committee desires. 


FALLIBILITY OF PRESENT SYSTEM 


Mr. Benpetrsen. May I hasten to add just one comment in response 
to your question? If I left you or the committee with the impression 
that I think the present system is as bad as you have said, that is 
not my idea. 
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Mr. Manon. As I sat here and listened, I was prompted to think 
that the Army would fall to pieces without this proposed change. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I hasten to correct that. That is not my view. 
I think this is a better method. I think the search for improvement 
should be constant. I think we should have a dynamic system. 

Mr. Manon. Will you amplify that for the record, so I won’t take 
all of the time myself? 

Mr. BenpetsEN. Yes, sir; I will amplify it. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

I would like to amplify my thoughts in this regard. I do not feel that the situa- 
tion is so bad, that we were close to collapse; I think it more appropriate to say 
that it is one that has been adequate and workable but subject to improvement. 
I further feel that in the fiscal area, as in all others, the Army should be continually 
striving to improve its practices. This cannot be emphasized too greatly. It is 
my belief that the adoption of this proposed budget structure for the Army is a 
positive step in such improvement and a definite aid to better management. 
However, it should not be interpreted by our remarks and presentation that 
because the proposed budget structure is a better framework within which to 
handle the Army’s budget operations that the present one is necessarily bad. 


REDUCTION IN PHYSICAL SIZE OF BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. Now, I have before me Public Law 759 of the Eighty- 
first Congress which contains the Defense Appropriation Act. It 
shows the Department of the Army portion contains 12 pages; the 
Navy, with its performance budget, has 6 pages; and the Air Force, 
with its streamlined. performance budget, has 5 pages. It is obvious 
that some paper would be saved in the printing bill, which, of course, 
would be a negligible factor. I say that facetiously. But is not this 
just one step toward a one-line appropriation bill for the Army? 
When Congress wants to know what the Army requires, why could 
not you say how much time is spent for the whole Army in just one 
line? That is what I want to know. Why not have just one line 
in the appropriation bill? Why not carry it to that extreme of 
reductio ad absurdum? 

Mr. McNett. First, I do not think the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense would even favor that. I do not think the Army would 
ever ask for it. 

One of the reasons for the reduction is that funds to carry out 
a primary mission at any group of stations is not scattered throughout 
50 or more separate projects. 

At present personnel for the switchboard at a station is in one 
project, personnel for motor vehicles is in another project, personnel 
for cutting the weeds is in another, and so on, yet we would think 
of Fort Bragg as a single station if we went there. Or take the 
Anniston depot. You will find maintenance expense at Anniston in 
a number of different projects in the budget. It is not all in one 
place. So, if all of the maintenance expense is put in one place in 
the budget, you automatically shorten the bill without covering up, 
without consolidating. As a matter of fact, I think you bring out 
more clearly the costs and personnel of that activity. 

Mr. Manon. To some extent your argument, I agree, holds water, 
but this committee is not so much interested in what is being spent 
at Anniston and Fort Bragg as such, as it is in what is being spent 
all over for particular purposes, like Ordnance, Signal, civilian per- 
sonnel, or research and development. 
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Mr. McNew. Under this proposal, the Ordnance depots would all 
be in one place in the budget; the Signal depots would be at one 
place in the budget. ; 

Mr. Manon. I am not saying your proposal has no virtue; I am 
just wondering about the pros and cons of the whole matter. We 
have had one side presented from your side of the table. I am 
wondering if your proposal is quite the answer. 


EXAMPLES OF PRESENT INADEQUACIES 


Mr. Benpetsen. If you want to know, for instance, about research 
and development it is next to impossible to cost the program. | 
have tried to find out under the present structure, and it is difficult. 
You can find out about it and do; you have to; but it isa time-con- 
suming and burdensome operation requiring more people, because the 
research and development program of the Army is in seven independ- 
ent parts and fragmented in each of seven parts. 

Mr. Manon. Well, the Navy has the same situation; they have a 
so-called performance budget, and they had a very confusing provision 
in the law of last year which appropriates $43 million for research 
and development, which is not calculated to mislead but which would 
mislead the casual reader of last year’s law as far as the Navy’s 
budget is concerned. We are now considering Ordnance in this sub- 
committee, and it becomes pertinent to know what Ordnance spends 
for research and development, and they are prepared to give us that 
information. We are going to have all of the research and develop- 
ment presented in one package, but I do not know that that is such 
a grand idea. 

Mr. Scrivner. You still have to break it down into the separate 
packages to get the total. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Mr. BENDETSEN. Suppose you want to know what it takes in the 
way of maintenance of a laboratory at which you conduct experiments 
to improve hardware. That is not in the Army appropriation for 
Ordnance or in any other one appropriation. It is scattered through- 
out numerous appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. What we found in marking up the bill last year was 
that it did not make much difference, because in the Air Force you 
had such large blocks, such big appropriations, and within the appro- 
priations you had complete transferability. So it did not make much 
difference what we did about some items under this or that huge 
$1 billion or $2 billion subappropriation under one particular classifi- 
cation, like procurement, or maintenance and operation, and so forth. 
And what harm does it do for Congress to have a very detailed 
presentation for the Signal Corns, for example? 

Mr. Benpetsen. You should have. 

Mr. Manon. And let Congress know right on the face of the bill 
what we are spending for the Signal Corps, what we are spending for 
Ordnance, and for these various technical services. In other words, 
do not we have what may be realistically called a performance budget 
under the Army now, which is,a more real representation of what a 
performance budget should mean than what the Air Force has and 
what the Navy has? 

Mr. Benpetsen. It depends on how you view it. I look upon the 
Army as an entity. You have to identify the various activities. 
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I do not look upon it as though you have to give the detail in the 
justification of what is the Signal Corps doing or what is Ordnance 
doing. I think we really ought to know how the Army is progressing, 
but when you ask for something to support it, vou are entitled to know 
what part goes into every piece you are accustomed to get. 

Take the research and development program. That is to improve 
the Army, not the Bureau of Ordnance. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. BenpetsEN. You want to know what is in it, what part of the 
hardware, which is the responsibility of Ordnance, is going to be 
improved and for what purpose. You are entitled to know, and we 
must be able to know and to tell you. And if you look at R. and D. 
and want to know really what is in it, the presentation under the 
current budget structure does not tell you. There is a considerable 
amount for research and development that is not even in the Ordnance 
research and development appropriation. It comes from many other 
places, from people who have no responsibility for the program at all. 
That is the difference. 

All I ean say is I think you can provide yourselves and we can 
provide vou with all of the information you have now in the way you 
are accustomed to it, I feel a better job can be done. What we'are 
doing now is not horrible, but we can do better. 

As far as reducing it to one line, I would oppose that with all of the 
energy I can command. Ido not know whether it ought to be 8 lines 
or ten, but there should be a proper number. 

Mr. Manon. Under your proposal, it would just be a five-or eight- 
line budget—military personnel, maintenance and operation, pro- 
curement, production, research and development, military construc- 
tion, National Guard, Reserve. That is about a six- or eight-line bill. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Let us take the same example, if I may, and let 
us look at another side of it. You are talking about research and 
development. For the most part, research and development that we 
talk about is hardware and equipment improvement. Under that 
line there would be programs. Whereas you want to know what 
Ordnance is supposed to improve, which is hardware, are not you also 
interested in knowing what the Army is. doing to improve its land 
combat material,- both of which—— 

Mr. Manon. We are interested in the whole picture; we are in- 
terested in everything having to do with the Army. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Or the air defense or the airborne landing means, 
or atomic, biological, and chemical warfare materials, or personnel in 
the intelligence and planning operation or supporting research or 
tests. Well, under this system, whereas now we can tell you what 
Ordnance is asking for, certainly Ordnance is not the only outfit 
which goes out and buys material for land combat. The other serv- 
ices do, too, and we would have an easier time to tell you both. That 
is what we mean—tell vou the whole story and not just part of it. 


EXAMPLES UNDER PROPOSED BUDGET 


Mr. Ritry. Being new on the committee and not being fully con- 
versant with the present system, at first hand it appears to me I[ 
could understand this possibly better than the system you have been 
using. If I understand the situation correctly, at Fort Bragg, for 
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instance, you would make one appropriation for the whole fort, 
broken down into subdivisions under the commanding officer. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Benpetsen. The program and current projects; that is right. 

Mr. Ritey. You could immediately see what Fort Bragg is spending, 
say, in comparison with Fort Jackson. Then, if we wanted to know 
any of the details under that, you could give us those details? 

Mr. BenpetseEn. Yes, sir; definitely and quickly. 

Mr. Ritey. You would know all of the travel Fort Bragg is using, 
for instance. 

Mr. BEenpDeETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Now we have to go through every item in here and add 
up the travel for the various projects to see how much the total travel 
is for Fort Bragg; is that right? 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is right. 

Mr. Riiey. And then we could find out why some stations are 
using more travel than others and determine the reason for it and 
whether or not it is justified. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir. You would be better able to do it. 

Mr. Ritey. To use another example, take research and develop- 
ment. That would come in a lump sum, and we would know imme- 
diately what we are spending on research and development for the 
whole Army; is that right? 

Mr. BenpeETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. And then itt is allocated so much to Aberdeen, so much 
to some other station and on down the line, and we could put our finger 
on any one. Am I correct? 

Mr. Brenpetsen. It would still be allocated to the Chief of Ord- 
nance, as it is now, but it is part of what the Army is trying to do to im- 
prove its land combat capability. We would be able to tell you both 
ways. 

Mr. Ritey. You could break it down right on down to the last item. 

Mr. Benpersen. That is right. Ultimately it would be an alloca- 
tion to Aberdeen for its operations as an installation, and the expense 
would be distributed as incurred in exactly the same way as you 
made it available to us. It-would come up the same channel. When 
you make the appropriation you would hear and have before you 
each of the programs and the projects and the subprojects and in the 
detail you want. Then, when we distribute the expense, we distribute 
it in accordance with the way it is made available to us. 

Mr. Riney. As in an industrial plant, if you had a commander at 
Fort Bragg who was costing you too much money, you could investi- 
gate and see why he was not doing a good and efficient job? 


REPORTING TIME REQUIRED 


Mr. Benpetsen. Yes, sir. And you would know soon enough; 
you would know in a shorter time than presently possible. It is hard 
to find out now. It takes longer, because you have to go to so many 
different places before you know. 

Mr. Manon. General Asensio, how long would it take you to tell 
me under the performance budget how much you are spending at 
Andrews Field or at Selfridge or at Muroc and what it is going for? 
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General Asensio. It would take only so long as it would be neces- 
sary to communicate with the major command and get the latest 
figures by wire or telephone. 

Mr. Manon. Could not you do that under your present system— 
just send him a message and ask him how muck he is spending? 

Mr. Benpetsen. No; not by each installation. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have in your office the cost to run each 
and every one of the Air Force installations; do you? 

General Asensio. No, sir. We have reports, but that is considered 
after the fact. If we wish current information, then we must go to the 
command. But the difference is we would go to one command, 
whereas now they have to go to the technical services and the armies. 

Mr. Benpertsen. For Fort Bragg we have to go to 53 projects. We 
could tell you, but there would be 53 projects we would have to sum- 
marize. 

General Decker. Now it goes down from the Army comptroller 
through the Army commander to the installation. I am speaking of 
class 1 imstallations. 

Mr. Riuey. I asked a question the other day about a certain 
installation, and they said they would have to get the figures from 
them, because it comes from so many different groups. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say you can call up and find out what a certain 
installation is costing. To how many places would you have to go 
if we said “We know it is costing $15 million, but what are you spend- 
ing the $15 million for?” How many places would you have to go 
to get that information? 

General Asensio. The same place—just the one place. 

Mr. Scrivner. He would be able to give you all of the detail? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. From how may sources? 

General Asensio. We have just one source to go to, but naturally 
our means would differ according to the amount of detail required. 

Mr. Manon. If you do not have it at your fingertips at the Pentagon, 
what use is it as far as operating is concerned? 

General Asensio. We have information at our fingertips in the 
Pentagon, but it is information that is after the fact, necessarily, 
instead of current with the facts. 

Mr. McNett. How much after the fact is it? 

General Asensio. We require monthly reports, and it takes about 
20 days to get those monthly reports together from all over the world. 


UNITY OF PRESENTATION AMONG SERVICES 


Mr. SHepparpb. You are dealing with a situation here, in my opin- 
ion, which is going to have far-reaching ramifications before you are 
done with it, and I want to understand procedure. I want to know 
this from you, Mr. MeNeil, because you are in a position in which 
you would have an abundance of knowledge. You are presenting 
here a revision of the Army’s budget, and is it contemplated by 
those in authority in the Defense Secretary’s Office—and that is 
where I am looking for the answers and that is where they should 
come from under the law—that all of the services are going to use 
one program of procedure in the matter of their budget presentation 
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to Congress, or are they going to use, as is done currently, two or 
three? 

Mr. McNett. It is going to be on the same principle for all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Not only the principle, but is it also going to be 
the same technique? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. ' 

Mr. SHepparD. Because the principle of the procedure is very 
elaborate, as you well know. 

Mr. McNett. You would get the same type of justifications. 

Mr. SHepparp. Another thing I want to know is this: Is it con- 
sidered under the presentation that has been made here this morning, 
referring specifically to what I think is an innovation that is indicated 
below the line of the chart, that the committee will have a master 
sheet, of some six or seven criteria of procedure, but those criteria 
will be documented with the details so that I would know exactly 
what it would cost to operate each and every function that takes place 
in Fort Ord, Calif? 

Mr. McNett. That is right; that information will be available. 

Mr. SHepprarp. Now, if you go into that type of procedure in one 
concept and more detailed in another, what particular effect is that 
going to have on the complete reorganization of the respective 
branches of the service? 

Mr. McNet.. I would like to have the Army speak to that. It does 
not in itself require—— 

Mr. SHepparp. Just a minute. I do not want the Army to speak 
to that. Iam placing the responsibility on the Secretary of Defense. 
He has sought and spent a lot of money for his office operations and 
is not going to get out from under his responsibility so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. McNetu. It does not change the organizational set-up of the 
Army, but it is bound to clear up a lot of difficulties that exist today. 


EFFECT ON PERSONNEL IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. SHepparp. What is that going to do insofar as eliminating or 
transferring the responsibility of the personnel requirement as it 
relates to Washington as against what will occur in the field under 
the simplified presentation. 

Mr. McNett. It should provide a much stronger control from 
Washington of the numbers and utilization of personnel. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it going to lessen the amount of required per- 
sonnel at the Washington level? 

Mr. McNett. It should, because today it takes an “all hands’ 
operation in the Department of the Army to raise or lower the level 
of operation of posts, camps, and stations. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would seem to me, obviously, in putting this 
detail of operation down to station level, that you are going to have 
to accommodate that level’s personnel requirements in order to keep 
abreast of its functions, the same as you would have in the Defense 
Department, speaking of the Army. Is that your concept, Mr. 
Bendetsen? 
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CENTRALIZATION OF CONTROL 


Mr. Benpetsen. My concept is that we must press forward decen- 
tralization of operations in the Department of the Army and centraliza- 
tion of control as any good industrial organization has found it has 
to do. I think that this will help us. It is easy to decentralize 
operations; it is difficult to centralize control. 

I would think—and this is a matter of opinion; you cannot prove 
it until after you try it—I would think, after much consideration, 
that this would facilitate the centralization of control with better 
management techniques and fewer people. That is the way it ought 
to be. If I did not think that, I would not be for it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. [ think you are right so far as the Washington 
level pertains, but when it comes to adding an additional workload 
to the post commands—because obviously there has to be more detail 
handled by the post commands than presently prevails, as I under- 
stand the operation—then you would add personnel there. 

Mr. Benpersen. No, sir; that would uot follow. The post com- 
mander has to go through about the same detail either way. It is a 
matter of how he packages it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, the packaging is going to be the crux of 
whether you are successful with this operation or unsuccessful. 

Mr. Benpetsen. That is right. It is not going to increase the load 
on him very much. It is going to make a transition; that is all— 
which is hard for anybody to do initially. But once he does it, | 
think he will like it a lot better than the present system. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I do not take the critical position to the degree 
that some others might possibly consider they are entitled to take of 
the present condition. I am referring specifically to the immediate 
bill, because of the fact that there have beea so many references made 
to it. The time to prepare and make the presentation is comparatively 
limited. Is it contemplated that when you appear before the com- 
mittee you will be prepared in your next justification to supply, 
hypothetically, what X base is doing, whether it be Bragg, Ord, or 
what not—I am referring to the Army now merely for the matter of 
illustration—so that we will know how many personnel are on board 
at the post at Ord or Bragg and know exactly what they are doing? 

Mr. Benpretsen. When the system becomes operative. 


EFFECTIVE DATE FOR NEW SYSTEM 


Mr. SHepparp. Do you contemplate, if the system is acceptable to 
the Congress, that it will start in operation in the coming budget? 

Mr. Benpersen. Yes, sir. We contemplate starting to set it in 
motion on July 1 for the keeping of the books, and the presentation 
on that basis for the 1953 budget and other subsequent requests, 
requests subsequent to the current one. 


INCOMPLETENESS OF PRESENT PROCEDURE 


Mr. McNetr. May I add this: Medical care and hospital operation 
are items which are always before us. In the budget today a certain 
amount is indicated as going for hospitals or medical care. The 
figures are not complete. 
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In addition to the specific amounts indicated there are contributing 
amounts from many other projects going to hospitals. The only 
hospitals shown clearly are the 11 or 12 so-called general hospitals. 
Other hospitals, some of which are almost as large, are not indicated 
as hospitals in the current budget. They may Bave 1,000 beds, but 
they are not identified. 

Under this proposal the whole medical program will be in one 
place. All the hospitals would be shown; the genéral hospitals, and 
next the station hospitals. For the first time I believe the Army 
would have a way to measure the cost efficiency of the station hospitals. 

Mr. SHepparp. What you are saying is that “In the Army our 
total bill is X million dollars’’? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. “Here is the supporting evidence,” as to why you 
need X million dollars; and then you revert to the hospital or post 
X, or whatever the command may be, Navy or Army or Air Force, 
and that particular command will be indicated in the expenditure 
requirements. 

Mr. McNett. That is right, sir. 


TRANSFERABILITY 


Mr. SuHepparp. How much transferability are you going to eliminate 
by vour proposal, if anv? One of the things I have been strenuously 
objecting to is transferability without the knowledge of Congress. 

You know that has occurred. 

Mr. McNett. That is right, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. When the Congress delegates they lose control over 
appropriations and might just as well abolish this committee. 

Mr. McNem.. There are two parts to that problem. One is the 
many allotments made from the numerous sources of funds required 
today. We hope they are being carried out the way they are made, 
but there is no real bar to shifting people who are supposed to work on 
one type of a project and ordering them to work on another project 
without reporting the shift to headquarters. 

To the degree that we must provide many different sources of funds 
the temptation is increased—and I will even say necessity—to shift 
between projects without the final results so indicating. It is not 
done to be loose with funds but the local commander or manager just 
has a job todo. If his allotments are not in the right balance, he may 
shift the people. 

I am afraid that if I were a station commander and my efficiency 
report depended upon 40 or 50 allotments being in balance I might 
find that a little shifting was necessary. That is one of the difficulties 
of the present procedures. 

So far as the program within the budget is concerned, the new 
account system is set up so that every shift would show completely. 
Over all we would propose to do what we have done and have tried to 
live up to it in the past. And that is to take up any transfer of con- 
sequence with the committee, to get the committee’s advice and 
counsel, before it was done. 

But for the first time, we would have a clearer picture of when 
these shifts took place and of the necessity therefor. 
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ADVANTAGE OF BUDGET 


Mr. SHerparp. You do consider that this would be more economi- 
cal, and even if it were not more economical it would be more expedi- 
tious and there would be more refined details presented to the Con- 
gress in order that they might analyze the respective projects and 
requirements to a more advantageous degree than presently prevails. 

Mr. McNet. I do, sir. May I add one sentence there? 

Mr. SuHepparp. You may. 

Mr. McNett. Many of the projects that are marked in that book 
as supporting Fort Bragg provide pay for some civilian personnel. 
Probably two-thirds of the 53 projects so marked. To control the 
numbers and utilization of people at Fort Bragg through two-thirds 
of 53, let us say, 36 or 37 different financial sources presents the Army 
with different management and reporting problems. 


MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. What effect will this have on good management? 
For example, let us say you have a shipyard in which the Navy is 
functioning, and they have certain operations within that shipyard 
function whereby they have a certain amount of personnel who are 
there and whose time is not required on operation X as of now. 
Maybe they have 5 days, or 10 days, or even 30 days. The manage- 
ment, if it is good management, would pick those people up and trausfer 
them to some particular function of immediate necessity, and still 
keep them operating and working. 

What influence will this revised budget have on an operation of 
that character? 

Mr. McNem. This should improve the utilization of people in 
that way, because presently if a station commander does it right he 
should not take any of the people financed from one allotment and 
use them for anything else. In many cases he does not get the best 
utilization particularly if he is trying to live up to the restrictions of 
many allotments. The present procedure. is a bar to the best utiliza- 
tion of people if the station commander is rigidly trying to live up to 
the many allotments he receives. 


ANALYSIS BY THE CONGRESS 


Mr. Benpersen. May I add two comments along the lines of the 
questions you have presented? 

On the question of the control by Congress which must be preserved 
and facilitated, my analysis of this has led me to the view that once 
the cycle is turned to put it into operation and we come through a 
year and we come up here with a prospective request you have a better 
control than you have now, because the diversion of funds within an 
appropriation as presented by programs and projects would be much 
more clearly reflected, and more quickly reflected than now. You 
get a better picture of what has happened. 

The second point is that it is important, I think, to acquire a frame- 
work to facilitate the con parison of dollars with work accomplished. 
That is what we are driving at here—a comparison of dollars with 
work accomplished. You do not get that as well in the present 
picture. You just know that you appropriate dollars to a certain 
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function, which you describe as “Ordnance Service,” let us say. 
That does not give you a comparison of dollars with work accom- 
plished in the many hundreds and hundreds of places where the 
work is actually done. 

That is the essential difference, as I see it. 


MANAGERIAL ABILITY 


Mr. Suerparp. Of course, the controlling factor there is going to 
be the managerial ability of the man in charge of the total function on 
any post. 

Mr. BrenperseENn. Surely. 

Mr. SuHepparp. lLrrespective of wherever it may be. No further 
questions. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 
PERFORMANCE BUDGETS 


Mr. Taper. Frankly, I have watched the growth or the tendency 
which has been very apparent for the last 10 years to try to consolidate 
appropriations into small language and to cover everything up so that 
the Congress would not be able to keep its fingers on the situation. 
Every single one of those moves has resulted in utter confusion, and 
in the justifications that were presented to the Congress being worse 
and worse as the vears went by. 

That certainly has been the case the last 2 years with the Navy, 
as they have marched into this performance budget. The Army is 
worse this year than it was last year. I understand they have not 
had it. The Air Force was pretty bad last year. I have not gotten 
into it this year. 

Now, it has seemed that it was an attempt all the way along the 
line to have a one-line appropriation, or practically that, and have 
the justifications presented in such a way that neither the fellow who 
came up here to present them nor the Congress could get any idea 
of what it was all about. . 

Frankly, I do not like that development. In the last couple of 
vears the Post Office Department and the Interior Department have 
been terrible examples of that sort of presentation. The Army civil 
functions bill is pretty bad. Frankly, I do not like to stand in the 
way of change, but I like to see it done on top of the table in such a 
way that if it is going to be done we can have something presented to 
us where at least somebody on the other side of the table will halfway 
understand. 

It has been almost impossible with the Navy and the Army so far 
to get anything, and it has taken just twice as long for the hearing 
as it should have taken if the material had been presented to us in a 
shape so that we could follow it through. 

I have seen the process before this tendency came along, and I 
have seen it since. Frankly, I do not like this idea of trying to cover 
the thing up so that it is absolutely impossible to follow. 

I hope that when it is presented it will be better rather than worse. 
So far as it has gone, it has been worse. 

I think I have said enough about what I felt about the green sheets 
before. The departments have all gone to great lengths to try to 
destroy the effectiveness of those green sheets. Frankly, I have not 
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liked it. I know most of the other Members have not liked it. That 
is my feeling on the subject. 

The Congress will be entirely out of the picture if the tendency 
that appears in this Navy bill and so far in the Army bill is followed 
through. We will not have any control at all. The only thing we 
can do is a “‘meat-ax’’ cut. 1 like to have an intelligent approach to 
the thing, and we are not getting it. 

Mr. McNem. I think you are entitled to such information. Every 
available moment will be devoted toward seeing that the 1953 
estimates meet not only the minimum that I think you probably 
would like to have and should have, but also what Secretary Lovett 
should have when he reviews the budget requests before submission 
to the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress. 


NAVY PRESENTATION, 1952 


I would like to add one other point by way of explanation: The 
Navy’s justifications, as I mentioned the first thing this morning, were 
not adequate for us in the Department of Defense. I do not think 
they were adequate for you but in all fairness to them, I should say 
that their program, as originally presented to the Secretary of Defense, 
was a good many billion dollars bigher than the one presented to you. 
The final decisions on the Navy budget were made only a few days 
before your hearings began. In adjusting their program downward 
from some twenty-odd billion dollars to the figure presented to you, it 
was necessary to readjust their proposed civilian employment and a lot 
of other things to get it into shape. They had only 6 or 7 days to 
complete their justifications, and as a result they were not adequately 
presented. 

Mr. Taner. The Army had a full month after our hearing started 
with the Navy to get theirs fixed up. 

Mr. MeNeit. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Franke. Mr. Taber, may I say just a few words in reply to 
what vou have said. I agree with you 100 percent. 

I came down here in February at the request of General Marshall 
and Mr. Lovett for the sole purpose of stimulating the installation of 
business-activities procedures in the Department of Defense. 

1 think there is a considerable analogy insofar as accounting, budg- 
eting, reporting, and management is concerned between Government 
and business. If | were running a manufacturing plant or a manu- 
facturing company with a dozen plants, and if I were the president 
of the company | would want to know many things, but I would 
want to know particularly with respect to each plant what its costs 
were, to be sure that they were complete costs, that they were ac- 
cumulated in one place, and that they were available quickly; how 
many people were employed; what the comparison of cost between 
that plant and other plants was; and what was the comparison be- 
tween the cost of that plant today and the cost last month or last 
year. 

As I see this budget in its present proposed form, it does just that. 
It accumulates costs in one place so that one can more efficieutly 
manage the enterprise. 1 think management and efficiency and eco.- 
omy go together. I do not think you can have them ucless you can 
isolate costs, take out an activity, view it, and decide whether it has 
been run properly and efficiently. 
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I think this so-called performance budget does just that. 

Mr. Taper. It has not so far. It has been just the opposite. It 
is worse. 

Mr. Franke. The Army has not had it yet. 

Mr. Taper. But the units which have had it have become worse. 
The places where they have used it, it has become worse. 

Mr. Franke. I think one reason for that is that any change takes 
time to clarify and improve. It cannot be done in an enterprise of 
this magnitude immediately, overnight. It takes refinement. It is 
like aay accounting system or any reporting system in business. 

1 thick basically and fundamentally this will give the Congress 
and the Department of Defense and the services much better informa- 
tion than they have ever had before. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


EFFECT OF BUDGET PROCEDURE 


Mr. Wice.tesworts. Mr. Chairman, I should not be disposed to 
vote either for or against this proposal without further study. 

I have, however, definite reservations along the lines that have 
been expressed. I think, based on experience over the years, that 
the more you permit consolidation and the more leeway vou give as 
to transfers the less control there is and the less information is avail- 
able to this committee and to the Congress. 

There may be a difference between what the Department needs 
and what this committee needs. Generally speaking, I think what 
this committee wants from a department or agency is breakdown 
rather than consolidation. That sometimes seems to be a very 
difficult. thing to obtain. 

In the consideration of this bill for example, we have had case after 
case where we have in effect been told that “this figure represents the 
best estimate, in the light of experience, of the needs in respect to the 
fiscal 1952 period.” 

When we have tried to get the reasoning by which the figure has 
been reached, or try to get the build-up which must have been used 
to reach that over-all figure, it just has not been available. 

I remember one of the bureau chiefs here from the Navy. He gave 
us a justification along the lines I have just referred to. I asked him 
how if he were on this side of the table he would arrive at a judgment 
of the figure that should be provided, and his answer was, with a 
smile: ‘Sir, I should be at a loss.” 

That has been what we have been up against repeatedly. I think 
the more you permit consolidation the more difficulties you are 
likely to have. I do not say it is inevitable, but I want to emphasize 
that if this committee is to measure up to its responsibility, whatever 
method of budgeting you use, we simply must have, in terms of 
justification, sufficient breakdown to make intelligent judgment 
possible. 

Mr. McNeit. I think you are right, sir, and I think you are entitled 
to that. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any specific questions? 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. I do not think I will take the time to raise 
specific questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 
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DISCUSSION OF BUDGET PROCEDURE 


d 

Mr. Scrivner. This subject is not entirely new tome. It has been 
discussed with me at previous times. I was skeptical when it was 
first proposed, and I am just as skeptical now as I ever was so far as 
information for a Member of Congress is concerned. 

So far as the Army is concerned, so far as the Navy is concerned, 
and so far as the Air Force is concerned, it is perfectly proper that they 
should have that information someplace where they could sit down 
| aud look at Fort Bragg or look at Edwards or look at any other camp 





and see what the comparison is. That is all right from your point of 
view, but as a Member of Congress it does not give the information 
upon which to base appropriation judgment. 

Now, to compare it with business is wrong, because in business, 
when they have institutions out over the country, that man who 
finally gets up to the point where he is managing that individual plant 
has worked up through the ranks. He has been developed as a 
business manager and is such. 

But all of us know that military men are not developed as business 
managers. You will take a man right now who will soon be returning 
from Korea. He has been over there in battle for a year doing a 
splendid fighting job. He will be put in command of some fort or 
base. He has not been trained in accounting or anything else. He is 
not noted for his ability to do that. He is a soldier. He is sent in 
there as a camp commander—period. Your businessman is not 
appointed that way. 

Even though that camp commander should make a very good record 
for efficiency in running Fort Bragg, in your general routine of duty 
after a time, sometimes short, vou will take him away from Fort 
Bragg and then he will be retired or go some place else, and then you 
will bring in another new man. 

Yet, as I say, from the Army’s top-level point of view, surely they 
should know what the comparison is. But it does not help us any. 

For instance, in these sheets right here before us now you have 10 
) pages of approximately 26 to 28 installations on a page, and you 
have these various items. We will take Fort Devens. You say that 
the “Maintenance of facilities” is $4,534,000. At Camp Edwards it 
is $3,684,000. Now, for us to know anything about it we would have 
. to come back and say, ‘‘All right; what items compose your $4,534,000? 
Mr. BenpretsEN. You will have that before you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. You would have to go back to the same 
place to dig out the many items of expenditure. 

Mr. BenpvETsEN. It would be here as part of the justifications. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would have to go back to innumerable sources. 
You would, because you would have to go right on down to each one 
of your items which make up the total of your $4,534,000. 

Mr. BenpretseN. These sheets are not examples of how these 
would be justified before you. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assumed they were. 

Mr. Benpetsen. Oh, no; they are not, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. You should have this information in 
here—would you not?—when it comes up to us. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Surely. Then let us go down to another item, of 
local transportation. At Fort Devens it is $126,500. Then we 
look at Camp Edwards, right below, and it is over double that, 
$341,000. Then we say, “Why is it twice as much at Camp Edwards 
as it is at Fort Devens?” 

As I say, this isnot new. Mr. McNeil and I have talked about this 
for a long, long time, starting when it was first proposed and bein 
studied. There have been some changes made from the origina 
conception, but it would call for more questions on the part of members 
of the Appropriations Committee for detailed information than the 
present presentation does, and that has been bad enough. 

We have actually, so help me, had to literally draw out by the heels 
practically every bit of detailed information we have gotten. It is 
not easy. It is not pleasant, and it has encumbered our record no end. 

Mr. \lcNerm. Mr. Serivner, in the example you used there in 
transportation, if we are going to cut the transportation expense 
we have to bring it out. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is local transportation. 

Mr. McNet. Yes; local transportation. One is twice as much as 
the other. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. MecNem. If there is not a good reason for it, the only way 
we can save $100,000 is to have it brought out in the open and have 
either a good reason for it or fix it; one of the two. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree with that. From the point of view of 
the top level of the military, that is exactly right. However, from 
our point of view, we are not particularly concerned whether Fort 
Devens is costing so much or whether Camp Edwards is costing so 
much. What we are looking at is the other side of the picture 
entirely. 

Mr. McNeix. Let us go to the hospitals. We have had difficulty 
in evaluating hospital requirements for years. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know it. 

Mr. McNeiz. The story has not been presented to Secretary 
Lovett, the Bureau of the Budget, or Congress, as to what our hospital 
system is costing, or the proper comparisons, because in the past we 
have had no way to bring out clearly the cost of station hospitals. 

Mr. Scrivner. From your point of view, you are right; you should 
know the degree of managerial proficiency. What we are concerned 
with is the cost and kind of medical care. The best possible at the 
lowest available cost to the taxpayer. 

Mr. McNett. Surely. The station hospital is one part of medical- 
care costs; the general hospitals are another, and the medical-procure- 
ment program is another. 

Mr. Scrivner. From my point of view, as a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, that is not part of my province. I cannot 
take the time to go in and discuss every hospital you have at every 
installation, to see what it is costing; but I do want to know how much 
the medical care is costing for the Army. 

Mr. McNeiv. We would present it that way, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And of what items that is composed. 

Mr. Benpetsen. May I say a word there? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 
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Mr. BenpetsEN. One of the points that has struck me about this— 
and I understand what you are driving at—is that I do not think you 
now get as a member of this committee the cost of medical care. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are a lot of things we do not get, and with 
the budget coming to us as late as it did this year, and with the 
pressures upon us to get this bill out and reported to the House so 
that it can be passed on and so that the Senate can pass on it,¥to 
finally get some money available for the military forces, we have not 
had the time to go into a lot of details which we should have had. 

Mr. Benpetsen. I do not think you have ever gotten that item. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not suppose we ever will. 

Mr. BenpetsEN. Even in the past, you have not received the 
total amount in one appropriation. But, I assure you that after this 
change is made, you will. 

Mr. Scrivner. I could go back, for instance, to the Navy presenta- 
tions of 5 or 6 years ago. There was a considerable amount of detail, 
and it was readily available. If we ran into some item and said, 
“All right; what is this?” it was there. That has not been true 
this year. 

The same was true with the Army. We could say, ‘You have 
asked for so much. Upon what is that request based?’’ They could 
sit down and give us the information. 

Mr. Benpersen. | wonder if you would turn to this book we have 
here, to tab 2. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. BenpetsENn. Just to give you an example. Turn to page 1, 
section 1, “Proposed appropriations in budget program.” 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. BenveTsEN. Section 2, “Maintenance and operations, Army.”’ 
Line 6. There we would present to you medical care. That is what 
we are trying to do here. That is exactly what we try to give you, 
and to put in there everything that goes into medical care. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not suppose that anything I would say would 
have any effect, anyway. I am quite sure that the determination 
has been made to present the budget in this new form. We will have 
to take it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I am hopeful of two things. First, that there will 
be detailed information which we have; and, above and beyond that, 
while skeptical I am still hopeful that it will be presented in such a 
way that we can effect some economy and that you can prove to us 
that economy has been effected. With that hope, aspiration, and 
expectation I conclude. 

Mr. McNett. Mr. Scrivner, I think you are entitled to just what 
you have stated. 


ADVISABILITY OF BUDGET PROCEDURE 


Mr. Manon. Is it probably wise to say that in the operation of 
any business it is well to have centralized at the top full power and 
complete responsibility. 

In other words, a man may be running a business institution in 
Detroit or Pittsburgh, and he may sit at the head of a table and run 
the show and change his policies every day if he wants to, forgetting 
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what he said the day before, looking to the future and doing exactly 
what he thinks he ought to do under the changing facts ae circum- 
stances. If he is smart and capable he may even do a better job. 
If you hamstring this man in any way, if you hobble him, if you place 
restrictions and limitations on him, he probably cannot run the busi- 
ness as well as he could otherwise. It is a handicap for the military 
to come in here and justify certain needs for Ordnance and then 
later decide, ‘We could use this better for maintenance and opera- 
tion or research and development or for the pay of troops,” but you 
cannot do it under this governmental set-up. 

Yet in a democracy and under our form of government Congress 
properly has control of the purse strings. 

So, from the standpoint of the ideal, the one-line appropriation 
would probably be better, if we had a benevolent and all-seeing wise 
man in the top spot who could rock with the punches, adjust himself 
when Korea comes, consider this and that as the picture develops, and 
have complete and free rein. Would that ideally not be better, Mr. 
MeNeil? 

Mr. McNett. I think ideally that would be better, but with the 
human frailties you just mentioned and our system of government I 
think there is probably a compromise between the two extremes. 

I do not think we ought to have a one-line budget for the reasons 
you just brought out. Neither do I think it should be so broken down 
that it is impossible to meet any situation, particularly in a military 
operation. I think there is a proper compromise between the two. 

For example, I think the major procurement should be so specified. 
I think we ought to spend it for that purpose and nothing else, although 
today we could do it differently. We propose to nail it down some- 
what in this new structure. 

Mr. Benpersen. I do not think one line would be ideal. I would 
oppose less than those which designate the major functions. 

Mr. McNett. I think the money you give us for military pay and 
for food and clothing ought to be used for that, because that is pres- 
ently tied in to a force of 3% million men and such funds should not. be 
used for any other purpose. 


USE OF BUDGET PRESENTATION 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth suggested there might be a differ- 
ence in the picture, that something that might be for the best inter- 
ests of the Defense Department, from the standpoint of operations, 
perhaps, is not necessarily for the best interest of Congress from the 
standpoint of understanding the situation and from the standpoint 
of legislation. I think there is something in that. 

Mr. McNet. May I speak to that,sir? I think that Mr. Wiggles- 
worth’s expression could be followed, and probably we could show a 
lot of justification for it but such broad flexibility 1s neither desirable 
nor necessary. 

Rather I think certain specific functions should be identified. 
For example, I think that if you intend to provide for a force of 3% 
million men in the armed services, with 1 million in the Army, and 
so forth, the costs for the pay and allowances and subsistence and food 
and clothing and those things which relate to the man should be in 
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one appropriation, and we should not be able to use it for anything 
else. 

Mr. Manon. Will you elaborate that for the record? 

(The following statement was supplied:) 

At present the oepenpenetintion “Pay of the Army” includes funds to pay 
civilians at military headquarters as well as the pay of troops. There is nothing 
at present in law to prevent money justified for military pay being used to increase 
the number of civilian personnel in administrative headquarters. The new 
appropriation, “Military personnel, Army,” however, cannot be used for any 
purpose except the support of troops. As another example, the funds presently 
appropriated for “Subsistence of the Army” are also available for buying equip- 
ment for sales commissaries, for feeding foreign civilian employees, and other 
purposes not directly related to feeding the troops. Not only can funds now be 
transferred between these functions, but in theory the money justified for feeding 
soldiers could be spent for one of the other purposes and then a deficit could be 
incurred in the eppranession to feed the troops. This undesirable flexibility 
does not exist in the new structure. 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. Are we not doing that now? 

Mr. McNet. Except that there is some costs that relates to the 
man scattered through a great many of the projects making up the 
old budget structure. 

TRANSFERABILITY 


Mr. Manon. Let us take the Army Ordnance, which was before 
us prior to your appearance this morning. If we drastically reduce 
Ordnance, the Army may be greatly crippled from the standpoint of 
the Army. They may view it so. Congress might have a different 
view. This is purely theoretical. However, the Army is stuck, 
because it cannot get out from under this congressional inhibition. 
You cannot do that to the Air Force here, because the Air Force has 
a broader base. You cannot drastically cut them here and there and 
control their program from Congress, because they have such large 
pots in which they have their money. They can juggle it around to 
where you cannot immobilize them, so to speak, as you can the Army 
under the present system. What would you say to that? 

Mr. McNetu. Well, there are two parts to an answer to that 
question. . 

First, the accounts that are being established will indicate clearly 
any shift of emphasis from the way a project was presented and justi- 
fied and, assuming you say nothing, will be carried out. Let us say, 
then, that the committee report says, ‘‘We do not want this done.”’ 
The system of accounts will show that your desires are carried out. 

Next, as far as increased flexibility is concerned, this proposed new 
structure does not provide as much flexibility as might appear on the 
surface. 

Mr. Manon. Legally it increases the flexibility tremendously. 

Mr. McNetu. I do not believe it does, sir, in this way: Today 
Ordnance appropriations in the bill before you are somewhere around 
$8.6 billion. Some of it is for procurement; some of it is for the 
hiring of people; some of it is for part of the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the ordnance plant. There is no legal prohibition at the 
moment against taking the funds that were justified to buy 1,000 
tanks and using it to increase civilian employment or some other 
alien purpose among the many types of activity covered by the 
Ordnance appropriation. Under the new structure the money which 
you approve for the purchase of long-lead-time equipment and to 
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create the plants and tools to make such equipment can be used for 
that purpose only. 
Similarly funds would be limited to the purpose or activity pre- 
scribed for each of the appropriations listed below: 
Military personnel, Army 
Maintenance and operations, Army 
Procurement and production, Army 
Research and development, Army 
Military construction, Army 
Army National Guard 
Reserve personnel requirements 
Military construction, Army civilian components 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL PRESENTATION 


Mr. WiacieswortH. What are you going to give us on civilian 
personnel under the new set-up? 

Mr. McNetu. More complete than we have, I think, ever given 
the committee before. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Are you going to give us figures, or are you 
going to give us some slide-rule logarithm procedure? 

Mr. McNet. Will you correct me, Mr. Bendetsen or General 
Decker, if I misstate this in any detail? 

First, the total personnel by appropriation. I think you are 
entitled to a summary to show the number of people engaged in 
maintenance and operation of the Army. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What do vou mean, “maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Army’’? 

Mr. McNett. I mean the total. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You have to break it down. 

Mr. McNew. Within that there would be a showing of the per- 
sonne] used in depots. Within that total a showing of those people 
used by ordnance depots, chemical depots, Signal Corps and Quarter- 
master depots. If you desire it, the number of people by depot, 
and so on by project. 

Mr. Taper. We have to have more than that to get anywhere. 
We have to have the grade and classification and the salaries. 
Mr. McNett. Grade and classification and all of that. 

_ Mr. Taser. If we do not have that you cannot tell anything about 
it. 

General Decker. May I add something to that, sir, that may 
help clarify your question? 

This structure contains 8 appropriations, but it contains 45 budget 
programs which are further breakdowns of those appropriations, and 
127 projects throughout the entire structure. Now, we can present 
data in relation to each of those projects in any way that the com- 
mittee wants it. We can also cover the budget programs that way. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNett. Do I understand you, Mr. Taber, that you would 
like to have—asking this for clarification—the number of grades 15, 
14, and 13 employed in the Ordnance depots? 

Mr. Taper. Certainly. 
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Mr. McNeu. Is that your intention, to provide it by that project? 

General Decker. That is something that can be done provided we 
know that the committee wants it in time to get the information. 

Mr. Taser. It has to be broken down by these projects. Let us 
take this, for instance, the budget for this year. The item for the 
Corps of Engineers is broken down into 11 different items, but when 
we get the green sheets they are consolidated green sheets for the 
whole 11 items, and when you get to considering each one of those 
11 projects you do not have any information at all except the over-all 
numbers of people involved. You cannot tell anything about the 
meat of the question which is in front of you. 

General Decker. May I speak to that, please? 

Mr. Taser. In other words, it might be that the group was loaded 
up. It might be a situation where they had had a great bunch of 
these “hot money” promotions and all that sort of thing. Now, 
I like to assume that these departmental chiefs are doing a job, but I 
like to be able to check up on them. 

General Decker. Mr. Taber, as I pointed out before, we submit 
the green sheets in accordance with the Bureau of the Budget instruc- 
tions which prescribe that they will be prepared by appropriation 
rather than be broken down by project. I presume the reasoning 
behind that is that even if the green sheets were broken down by 
project they would still not give you the entire picture of civilian 
personnel utilization within the services because they do not include 
the grade spread for ungraded positions. 

Mr. Taser. Well, they should include the ungraded positions. At 
least, insofar as the numbers and the amount of dollars for each one of 
the different projects is concerned. 


General Decker. They do include it that way, sir. 

Mr. BenpDETSEN. We will give the committee under this or any 
other system, if the committee wants it, civilian personnel by project 
and by grade, salary for grade, and so on. On ungraded personnel, 


as Mr. Taber knows, we can give it to you by numbers and by 
projects, because their wages are set. 

Mr. Taper. And the over-all pay. 

Mr. BenpetsEeNn. That is right. 

Mr. Taper. For those different projects. 

Mr. BenpetseNn. Correct. You know, the wage board has fixed 
the pay. 

Mr. Taper. You have to have that, or you cannot get at the 
thing. 

Mr. BENDETSEN. We will give you that. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will meet again at 1:30. Iam in no 
hurry, if anybody wants to ask more questions. 

Mr. Taser. We have to answer the roll call. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Is there anything else? 

Your presentation has been very interesting, gentlemen. Will you 
please read the record very carefully and amplify it wherever you 
desire in order to make the clearest possible presentation of your case; 
and add at this point in the record any information which has not yet 
been given which you think is pertinent to the discussion. In a num- 
ber of cases you have not fully expressed your views because you have 
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been requested to defer in order to conserve time. Please give us that 
record and we will have it and we will read it and consider it,and advise 
with you later. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I amplify that on just one point? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. Namely, instead of giving us a conclusion when you 
do amplify it, demonstrate your points by specific examples. 

Mr. BENDETSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 





APPENDIX 


(The following information is in response to requests on pp. 16 and 
60:) 


Cost oF THE War IN Korea, Fiscat YEAR 1951 


We have undertaken diligently, seeking the advice of the best available account- 
ing authorities on the subject, to develop a proper accounting basis for charges 
which can be correctly attributed to the operations in Korea. This presents many 
substantial difficulties which as yet we have been unable to surmount. 

In the first place, the forces engaged in Korea would have to be fed, clothed, 
paid, and housed no matter where they were and whether or not they were 
engaged in hostilities. Vehicles and equipment would be used, gasoline con- 
sumed, and other requirements supplied under any circumstances. However, 
it should be noted that usage rates in combat are considerably higher for nearly 
all items. 

The loss of a World War II type of tank in Korea, for example, an M4A3, 
offers an illustration of the problem involved in determining a fair valuation. 
Aithough this tank is obsolescent and scheduled for replacement by the M-47 
tank under the modernization program, it would have more than scrap value if 
it were returned to the United States to be used by the inactive elements of our 
civilian components, the National Guard and Organized Reserves not called up, 
for limited training purposes. Should the charge for the combat loss of this 
tank be replacement cost, attrition costs less depreciation, or some other figure? 

A similar problem exists when an attempt is made to evaluate the loss of many 
other types of equipment. In the early stages and practically throughout the 
campaign, equipment available from World War II made up the major portion of 
our fighting resources. When such equipment is lost or destroyed through enemy 
action, we know there is a loss, but the charge which should be made is not readily 
ascertainable. 

We have made shipments to the far eastern theater and from there to Korea 
far above the normal peacetime requirements of those forces. We know accurately 
the quantities shipped from the United States, but it would not be appropriate 
to charge all of them to Korea until we know exactly how much has been con- 
sumed there, information which will only be available after the termination of 
hostilities. 

Our support of the action in Korea has necessitated the consumption of large 
amounts of ammunition, supplies, and equipment. Within the next few months 
the problem of determining the additional cost of this consumption will be worked 
out; such an undertaking is already underway. When accomplished, information 
will be made available to your committee. 

It will be essential some time this year to seek a supplemental appropriation 
if combat continues in Korea. At that time we will attempt to present to you the 
basis we used in making the computations. 


(The following information is in response to request on p. 31:) 


Hovsina or MILITARY PERSONNEL IN FRANCE 


The problem of housing for United States military personnel on duty in France 
differs for those individuals assigned to the supreme headquarters, Allied Powers 
in Europe, and for those who are serving with the United States forces stationed 
elsewhere in France. 

It is General Eisenhower’s policy to establish equality among the personnel of 
the NATO eountries actively participating in the operation of supreme head- 
quarters and he has taken action to interest the French Government in con- 
structing an international village which would accommodate the personnel of his 
headquarters. Plans are being developed to construct a SHAPE village con- 
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sisting of about 300 sets of quarters for use by all nationalities on a rental basis. 
Details as to individual reimbursement by occupants, administrative and oper- 
ational functions have not been developed. 

For the other United States military personnel in France, however, the housing 
problem remains acute since rentals are high and quarters scarce. The com- 
petition between the United States personnel and the local populace has not 
only created some friction, but has resulted in boosting rents to as high as $180 
to $300 per month. A recent survey reveals that minimum satisfactory housing 
could be constructed for approximately $10,000 per unit and that the average 
annual cost of utilities per unit would be about $1,400. The present high cost 
of coal is a major factor in the latter figure. 

The feasibility of erecting minimum housing and the means of financing such 
housing are being explored in detail since it appears that construction would be 
more economical in the long run by comparison to rentals. Furthermore, such a 
program would do much to improve the efficiency and morale of American troops 
and eliminate a serious source of friction. 
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